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poses  of  poetry,  and  to  the  expression  of  those  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  with  which  it  is  conversant.' 

Thus,  in  the  first  ages  of  Greece,  verse  was  the 
ordinary  written  language,  and  prose  was  subse- 
quently introduced  as  an  art  and  invention.  In 
like  manner,  at  Rome,  during  the  early  advances 
of  poetry,  the  progress  of  which  has  been  detailed 
in  the  preceding  volume,  prose  composition  conti- 
nued in  a  state  of  neglect  and  barbarism. 

The  most  ancient  prose  writer,  at  least  of  those 
whose  works  have  descended  to  us,  was  a  man  of 
little  feeling  or  imagination,  but  of  sound  judgment 
and  inflexible  character,  who  exercised  his  pen  on 
that,  which,  of  all  the  peaceful  arts,  was  most  high- 
ly esteetii^^lyy'his^cDUnirypaen. 

From  ttie.  eafliesit  ^axs,  the  Greeks  had  been  a 
•  •    •  •  •  •  • ,  % 

trafficking,* s^afarvg,  aM  piratic  people;  and  ma- 
ny of  the-ptodiii^Q^i-f  f  ftheir  oldest  poets  are,  in 
a  great  m*easure,  addressed  to  what  may  be  call- 
ed the  maritime  taste  or  feeling  which  prevailed 
among  their  countrymen.  The  ancient  Italian 
mode  of  life  was,  on  the  other  hand,  entirely  agri- 
cultural and  rural.  Italy  was  well  adapted  for  every 
species  of  agriculture,  and  was  most  justly  term- 
ed by  her  greatest  poet,  magna  parens  frugum. 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,^  Strabo,*  and  Pliny,* 

^  Aniiqmtat.  llonu  Lib.  I. 

*  Geograph,  Lil*  VI. 

«  Hist.  Nai.  Lib.  XVIII.  c.  11 ;  XXXVIL  c.  12. 
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talk  with  enthusiasm  of  its  fertile  soil  and  benig- 
nant climate.  Where  the  ground  was  most  de- 
pressed and  marshy,  the  meadows  were  stretched 
out  for  the  pasturage  of  cattle.  In  the  level  coun- 
try, the  rich  arable  lands,  such  as  the  Campanian 
lind  Capuan  plains,  extended  in  vast  tracts,  and 
produced  a  profusion  of  fruits  of  every  species,  while 
on  the  acclivities,  where  the  skirts  of  the  mountains 
began  to  break  into  little  hills  and  sloping  fields,  the 
olives  and  vineyard  basked  on  soils  famed  for  Mes- 
sapian  oil,  and  for  wines  of  which  the  very  names 
eheer  and  revive  us.  The  moimtains  themselves 
produced  marble  and  timber,  and  poured  from  their 
sides  many  a  delightful  stream,  which  watered  the 
fields,  gladdened  the  paijtures^  and  .*i)(ioist^n^d  the 
meads  to  the  very  brirf£**f  the* 'shore;  ••'Wefl  then 
might  Virgil  exclaim,  in  a:l>mtflt  ^f  i^aioiism  and 

poetry  which  has  never  been,  aurpassed,'^-' 

:  •/'%:•  ;•  :•*  v 

**  Sed  neque  Medonun  sylvK^  ditissima  terra, 
Nee  pulcher  Granges,  atque  auro  turbidus  Hermus, 
LaudibuB  Italise  certent ;  non  Bactra,  neque  Indi, 
Totaque  thuriferis  Pancliaia  pinguis  arenis."  ^ 

One  would  not  suppose  that  agricultural  care  t^as 
very  consistent^  at  least  in  a  small  statq,  with  fre- 
quent warfare.  But  in  no  period  of  their  rej/ublic 
did  the  Romans  neglect  the  advantages  which  the 

»  VirgU,  Georg,  Lib.  II. 
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land  they  inhabited  presented  for  husbandry*  Nu- 
ma  Pompilius^  who  well  understood  and  discharged 
the  duties  of  sovereignty,  divided  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  Rome  into  different  cantons.  An  exact  ac- 
count was  rendered  to  him  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  were  cultivated ;  and  he  occasionally  went  in 
person  to  survey  them,  in  order  to  encourage  those 
farmers  whose  lands  were  well  tilled,  and  to  re- 
proach others  with  their  want  of  industry.^  By  the 
institution,  too,  of  various  religious  festivals,  con- 
nected with  agriculture,  it  came  to  be  regarded 
with  a  sort  of  sacred  reverence.  Ancus  Martins, 
who  trod  in  the  steps  of  Numa,  recommended  to 
his  people  the  assiduous  cultivation  of  their  lands. 
After*jthe«xpulsi(mo£ thinkings,  an  Agrarian  law, 
by wh2<c^**0fily  8evetfacw5*»i^re  allotted  to  each  ci- 
tizen, was*jAr^mu^t^;and  for  some  time  rigidly 
enforced,  l^^^fcfi^efi^,  and  economy  in  the  various 
occupatio)|l^-*&f  kgti^tuce  was  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  such  r^ulations.  Each  Roman  having 
only  a  small  portion  of  land  assigned  to  him,  and 
the  support  of  his  family  depending  entirely  on  the 
produce  which  it  yielded,  its  culture  necessarily  en- 
gaged his  whole  attention. 

In  these  early  ages  of  the  Roman  commonwealth, 
when  the  greatest  men  possessed  only  a  few  acres, 
the  lands  were  laboured  by  the  proprietors  them- 
selves. The  introduction  of  commerce,  and  the  con- 

'  Plutarchi  in  Numa, 
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sequent  acquisition  of  weialth,  had  not  yet  enabled 
individuals  to  purchase  the  estates  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  to  obtain  a  revenue  from  the  rent  of 
land  rather  than  from  its  cultivation. 

The  patricians,  who,  in  the  city,  were  so  distinct 
from  the  plebeian  orders,  were  thus  confounded  with 
them  in  the  country,  in  the  common  f  vocations  of 
husbandry.  After  havmg  presided  over  the  dvil  at 
fairs  of  the  state,  or  commanded  its  armies,  the  most 
distinguished  citizens  returned,  without  rq>ining, 
to  till  the  lands  of  their  fore£fithers.   Cincinnatus, 
who  was  found  at  labour  in  his  fields  by  those  who 
came  to  announce  his  election  to  the  dictatorship, 
was  not  a  singular  example  of  the  same  hand  which 
held  the  plough  guiding^  also  th^  hfsiija  of  the  state, 
and  erecting  the  stancE^jrd'pf  its  lej;iQOS.:**l^^ 
lustrious  names  among  the.{l^unans:priginated  in 
agricultural  employments,*  or  sbWe  efrdtin^stance  of 
rustic  skill  and  labour,  bt  i{m<St^tbefi>Onders  of  &- 
milies  were  distinguished.  The  Fabii  and  Lentuli 
were  supposed  to  have  been  celebrated  for  the  cul- 
ture of  pulses,  and  the  Asinii  and  Vitellii  for  the 
art  of  rearing  animals.    In  the  time  of  the  elder 
Cato,  though  the  manual  operations  were  performed 
for  the  most  part  by  servants,  the  great  men  chiefly 
resided  on  their  &rms ;  ^  and  they  continued  to  ap- 
ply to  the  study  and  practice  of  agriculture  long 
after,  they  had  carried  the  victorious  arms  of  their 

^  Cicero,  De  Senedute,  c.  16. 
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country  beyond  the  confines  of  Italy.  They  did  not» 
indeed,  follow,  agriculture  as  their  sole  f  vocation ; 
but  they  prosecuted  it  during  the  intenrals  of  peaee» 
and  in  the  vacations  of  the  Forum.  The  art  being 
thus  exercised  by  men  of  high  capacity,  received  the 
benefit  of  all  the  discoveries,  inventions,  or  experi- 
ments suggested  by  talents  and  force  of  intellect. 
The  Roman  warriors  tilled  their  fields  with  the 
same  mtelligenoe  as  they  pitched  their  camps,  and 
sowed  com  with  the  same  care  with  which  they 
drew  up  thdr  armies  for  battle.  Hence,  as  a  mo- 
dem Latin  poet  observes,  dilating  on  the  expres* 
sion  of  Pliny,  the  earth  yielded  such  an  exuberant 
return,  that  she  seemed  as  it  were  to  delight  in 
being  ploughed  l^i^h  a^  share  adorned  with  laurels, 
and  by  A'Vbj^t'm^-^^hcr  ^d  earned  a  triumph  : 


•••  Z      -     •.      •   •• 


"  Hanc  f t|&hi,  uf  perfiibent^  sese  formabat  ad  artem. 
Cdm  dopiito  Fabius.Dictator  ab  hoste  redibat ; 
Non  r^t^4  me^li^ffe^entt  qui  jura  Senatu, 
Ferre  idon  arboribuaque  sojb,  terraeque  colendv, 
Victrioesque  maous  ruri  praestare  serendo. 
Ipsa  triumphales  tellus  experta  colonos^ 
Atque  ducum  manibus  quondam  yersata  suorum, 
Majores  fructus^  majora  arbusta  ferebat/' ' 

Nor  were  the  Romans  contented  merely  with  la^ 
bouring  the  ground :  They  also  delivered  precepts 
for  its  proper  cultivation,  which,  being  committed 
to  writing,  formed,  as  it  were,  a  new  science,  and, 

1  Raping  Hortorum,  Lib.  IV. 
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being  derived  fitom  actual  experience,  had  an  air  of 
originality  rarely  exhibited  in  their  literary  produc- 
tions. Such  maxims  were  held  by  the  Romans  in 
high  respect,  since  they  were  considered  as  founded 
on  the  observation  of  men  who  had  displayed  the 
most  eminent  capacity  and  knowledge  in  govern- 
ing the  state,  in  framing  its  laws,  and  leading  its 
armies. 

These  precepts  which  formed  the  works  of  the 
agricultural  writer— the  Rustic^e  ret  scriptures^ 
are  extremely  interesting  and  comprehensive-  The 
Romans  had  a  much  greater  variety  than  we,  of 
grain,  pulse,  and  roots ;  and,  besides,  had  vines, 
olives,  and  other  plantations,  which  were  regarded 
as  profitable  crops.  The  situation,  too,  and  construe* 
tion  of  a  villa,  with  the  necessary  accommodation 
for  slaves  and  workmen,  the  wine  and  oil  cellars, 
the  granaries,  the  repositories  for  preserving  fruit, 
the  poultry  yard$  and  aviaries,  form  topics  of  much 
attention-^and  detail.  These  were  the  appurtenances 
of  the  vilia  rusiica,  or  complete  farm-house,  which 
was  built  for  the  residence  only  of  an  industrious 
husbandman,  and  with  a  view  towards  profit  from 
the  employments  of  agriculture.  As  luxury,  indeed, 
increased,  the  villa  was  adapted  to  the  accommoda- 
tion of  an  opulent  Roman  citissen,  and  the  country 
was  resorted  to  rather  for  recreation  than  for  the 
purpose  of  lucrative  toil.    What  would  Cato  the 
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Censor,  distinguish!^  for  his  industry  and  uncea- 
sing attention  to  the  lahqurs  of  the  field,  have  said 
to  the  following  lines  of  Horace  ? 

''  O  rus  quando  ego  te  aspiciam  ?  quandoque  licebit 
Nunc  veterum  libris^  nuDC  somno  et  inertibus  horis 
Duoere  sollicitie  jucunda  oblina  vitae  ?" 

It  was  this  more  refined  relish  for  the  country, 
so  keenly  enjoyed  by  the  Romans  in  the  luxurious 
ages  of  the  state,  that  furnished  the  subject  for  the 
finest  passages  and  allusions  in  the  works  of  the 
Latin  poets,  who  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
their  praises  of  a  country  life,  and  the  sweetness  of 
the  numbers  in  which  they  celebrate  its  simple  and 
tranquil  enjoyments.  The  Epode  of  Horace,  com* 
mencing, 

"  Beatus  ille^  qui  procul  negotiis/' 

which  paints  the  charms  of  rural  existence,  in  the 
various  seasons  of  the  year — ^the  well-known  pass- 
ages in  VirgiPs  Georgtcs,  and  those  in  the  second 
book  of  Lucretius,  are  the  most  exquisite  and  love- 
ly productions  of  these  triumvirs  of  Roman  poetry. 
But  the  ancient  prose  writers,  with  whom  we  are 
now  to  be  engaged,  regarded  agriculture  rather  as 
an  art  than  an  amusement,  and  a  country  life  as 
subservient  to  profitable  employment,  and  not  to 
elegant  recreation,    In  themselves,  however,  these 
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compositions  are  highly  curious ;  they  are  curious 
too,  as  forming  a  commentary  and  illustration  of 
the  subjects, 


€€ 


Quas  et  fisicundi  tractavit  Musa  Maronis." 


It  is  likewise  interesting  to  compare  them  with 
the  works  of  the  modem  Italians  on  husbandry, 
as  the  Liiber  Ruralium  Commodorum  of  Crescen- 
zio,  written  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury,— the  CoUivaxiofie  Tascana  of  Davanzati,— 
Vittorio's  treatise,  Degli  Ulivi, — and  even  Ala- 
manni's  poem  CoUivasdme^  which  closely  follows, 
particularly  as  to  the  situation  and  construction 
of  a  villa,  the  precepts  of  Cato,  Varro,  and  Co- 
lumella. The  plough  used  at  this  day  by  the 
peasantry  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  is  of  the 
same  form  as  that  of  the  ancient  Latian  husband- 
men ;^  and  many  other  points  of  resemblance  may 
be  discovered,  on  a  perusal  of  the  most  recent  wri- 
ters on  the  subject  of  Italian  cultivation.^  Dick- 
son, too,  who,  in  his  Husbandry  of  the  Ancients^ 
gives  an  account  of  Roman  agriculture  so  far  as 
connected  with  the  labours  of  the  British  farmer, 
has  shewn,  that,  in  spite  of  the  great  difference 
of  soil  and  climate,  many  maxims  of  the  old  Ro- 
man husbandmen,  as  delivered  by  Cato  and  Varro, 

^  Bonstetten^  Voyage  dam  le  Latium,  p.  274. 

*  J.  C.  L.  Sismondi^  Tableau  de  r  Agriculture  Toscane,  and 
ChasteauTieux^  Lettres  Ecriies  d* Italic.  Paris,  1816.  2  Tom. 
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corresponded  with  the  agricultural  fiyfifteih  Mlow- 
ed  in  his  day  in  England. 

Of  the  distinguished  Roman  citizens  who  prac- 
tised agriculture,  none  were  more  eminent  than 
Cato  and  Varro ;  and  by  them  the  precepts  of  the 
art  were  also  committed  to  writing.  Their  works 
are  original  compositions,  founded  on  experience, 
and  not  on  Grecian  models,  like  so  many  other 
•Latin  productions.  Varro,  indeed,  enumerates 
about  fifty  Greek  authors,  who,  previous  to  his 
time,  had  T^tten  on  the  subject  of  agriculture ; 
and  Mago,  the  Carthaginian,  composed,  in  the 
Punic  language,  a  much-approved  treatise  on  the 
same  topic,  in  thirty-two  books,  which  was  after^ 
wards  translated  into  Latin  by  desire  of  the  senate. 
But  the  early  Greek  works,  with  the  exception  of 
Xenophon's  (Economics,  and  the  poem  of  Hesiod 
called  Works  and  Hays,  have  been  entirely  lost ; 
the  tracts  published  in  the  collection  entitled  Geo- 
ponida  being  subsequent  to  the  age  of  Varro. 


MARCUS  POBCIUS  CATO, 

better  known  by  the  name  of  Cato  the  Censor, 
wrote  the  earliest  book  on  husbandry  which  we  pos- 
sess in  the  Latin  language.  This  distinguished  ci- 
tizen was  bom  in.  the  519th  year  of  Rome.  Like 
other  Romans  of  his  day,  he  was  brought  up  to 
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tibe  pFofessi0n  of  amv.    In  the  short  intervals  of 
peace  he  resided*  during  his  youth,  at  a  small 
country-house,  on  the  Sabine  territory,  which  he 
had  inherited  from  his  father.  Near  it  there  stood 
a  cottage  belonging  to  Manius  Curius  Dentatus, 
who  had  repeatedly  triumphed  over  the  Sabines 
and  Samnites,  and  had  at  length  driven  Pyrrhus 
from  Italy.     Cato  was  accustomed  frequently  tQ 
walk  over  to  the  humble  abode  of  this  renowned 
commander,  where  he  was  struck  with  admiration 
at  the  frugality  of  its  owner,  and  the  skilful  ma- 
nagement of  the  farm  which  was  attached  to  it. 
Hence  it  became  his  great  object  to  emulate  his 
illuBtripus  neighbour,  and  adopt  Vim  as  his  modeL^ 
Having  made  an  estimate  of  his  houses  lands,  slaves, 
and  ezpences,  he  applied  himself  to  husbandry  with 
new  ardour,  and  retrenched  all  superfluity.   In  th^ 
morning  he  went  to  the  small  towns  in  the  vicini- 
ty, to  plead  and  defend  the  causes  of  those  who 
applied  to  him  for  assistance.    Thence  he  return- 
ed to  his  fields;  where,  with* a  plain  cloak  over 
his  shoulders  in  winter,  and  almost  naked  in  suoji- 
mer,  he  laboured  with  his  servants  till  they  had 
concluded  their  tasks,  after  which  he  sat  down 
along  with  them  at  table,  eating  the  same  breads 
and  drinking  the  same  wine.^  At  a  more  advanced 
period  of  life,  the  wars,  in  which  he  commanded 

1  Plutarch,  in  Cato.  «  Ibid. 
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frequently,  kept  him  at  a  distance  from  Italy,  and 
his  forensic  avocations  detained  him  much  in  the 
city ;  hut  what  time  he  could  spare  was  still  spent 
at  the  Sabine  farm,  where  he  continued  to  employ 
himself  in  the  [profitable  cultivation  of  the  land. 
He  thus  became,  by  the  universal  consent  of  his 
contemporaries,  the  best  farmer  of  his  age,  and  was 
held  unrivalled  for  the  skill  and  success  of  his  agri- 
cultural operations/  Though  everywhere  a  rigid 
economist,  he  lived,  it  is  said,  more  hospitably  at 
his  farm  than  in  the  city.  His  entertainments  at 
his  viUa  were  at  first  but  sparing  and  seldom  given ; 
but  as  his  wealth  increased,  he  became  more  nice 
and  delicate.  **  At  first,"  says  Plutarch,  *'  when  he 
was  but  a  poor  soldier,  he  was  not  difficult  in  any 
thing  which  related  to  his  diet;  but  afterwards, 
when  he  grew  richer,  and  made  feasts  for  his 
friends,  'presently,  when  supper  was  done,  he  seized 
a  leathern  thong,  and  scourged  those  who  had  not 
given  due  attendance,  or  dressed  any  thing  care- 
lessly."* Towards  \he  close  of  his  life,  he  almost 
daily  invited  some  of  his  friends  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  sup  with  him;  and  the  conversation  at 
these  meals  turned  not  chiefly,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  on  rural  affairs,  but  on  the  praises  of 
great  and  excellent  men  among  the  Romans.^ 

»  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  Lib.  XIV.  c.  4;  Lib-  XVL  c  39^ 
*  Plutarch^  in  Cato.  ^  Ibid. 
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It  may  be  supposed,  that  in  the  evenings  after 
the  agricultural .  lahours  of  the  morning,  and  after 
his  friends  had  left  him,  he  noted  down  the  pre* 
cepts  suggested  by  the  observations  and  experience 
of  the  day.  That  he  wrote  such  maxims  for  his 
own  use,  or  the  instruction  of  others,  is  unques- 
tionable ;  but  the  treatise  De  re  JRustica,  which 
now  bears  his  name,  appears  to  have  been  much 
mutilated,  since  Pliny  and  other  writers  allude  to 
subjects  as  treated  <^  by  Cato,  and  to  opinions  as 
delivered  by  him  in  this  book,  which  are  nowhere 
to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  work  now  extant 

In  its  present  state,  it  is  merely  the  loose  un- 
connected journal  of  a  plain  fiurmer,  expressed  with 
rude,  sometimes  with  almost  oracular  brevity ;  and 
it  wants  all  those  elegant  topics  of  embellishment 
and  illustration  which  the  subject  might  have  so  na^ 
turally  suggested.  It  solely  consists  of  the  dryest 
rules  of  agriculture,  and  some  receipts  for  making 
various  kinds  of  cakes  and  wine.  Servius  says,  it  is 
addressed  to  the  author's  son ;  but  there  is  no  such 
address  now  extant.  It  begins  rather  abruptly, 
and  in  a  manner  extremely  characteristic  of  the 
simple  manners  of  its  author :  *'  It  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  seek  profit  from  commerce,  if  that 
were  not  hazardous ;  or  by  usury,  if  that  were  ho- 
nest: but  our  ancestors  ordained,  that  the  thief 
should  forfeit  double  the  sum  he  had  stolen,  and 
the  usurer  quadruple  what  he  had  taken,  whence 
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it  mity  be  concluded^  that  tbey  thought  the  usurer 
the  worst  of  the  twa  When  they  wiehed  highly 
to  pndse  a  good  man,  they  called  him  a  good 
&nner.  A  merchant  is  sealous  in  pushing  his  for- 
tuBe»  hut  his  trade  is  perilous,  and  liable  to  re- 
verses. But  fanners  iMke  the  bravest  m^i,  and 
the  stoutest  soldiers.  Their  gain  is  the  most  ho« 
nest,  the  most  stable,  and  least  exposed  to  envy. 
Those  who  exercise  the  art  of  agriculture  are  of  idl 
others  least  addicted  to  evil  thoughts/' 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  his  rules,  many  of 
which  are  sufficiently  obvious.  Thus,  he  advises, 
that  when  one  is  about  to  purchase  a  &rm»  he  should 
examine  if  it  has  a  good  climate,  soil,  and  expo-< 
sure :  he  should  see  that  it  can  be  easily  siq)plied 
with  plenty  oi  water, — ^that  it  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  town,— rand  near  a  navigable  riv^,  or 
the  sea.  The  directicws  fer  ascertaining  the  qua- 
lity of  the  land 'are  not  quite  so  clear  or  self- 
evident.  He  recommends  that  farm  where  there 
are  few  implements  of  labour,  as  this  shows  the 
soil  to  be  easily  cultivated ;  and  where  there  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  casks  and  ves- 
sds,  which  testifies  an  abundant  produce.  With 
regard  to  the  best  way  of  laying  out  a  farm  when 
it  is  purchased,  supposing  it  to  be  one  of  a  hun- 
dred acres,  the  most  profitable  thing  is  a  vineyard ; 
next,  a  garden,  that  can  be  watered ;  then  a  willow 
grove;   4th,  an  olive  plantation;   5th,  meadow- 
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ground ;  6tb,  com  fields ;  and,  lastly,  forest  trees 
and  bniskwood.  Varro  cites  this  passage,  but  .he 
gives  the  preference  to  meadows :  These  required 
little  expence;  and,  by  his  time,  the  culture  of 
Tines  had  so  much  increased  in  Italy,  and  such  a 
quantity  of  foreign  wine  was  imported,  that  vine- 
yards had  become  less  valuable.  Columella,  how- 
ever, agrees  with  Cato  :  He  successively  compares 
the  profits  accruing  from  meadows,  pasture,  trees, 
and  com,  with  those  of  vineyards ;  and,  on  an  esti- 
mate, prefers  the  last. 

When  a  farm  has  been  purchased,  the  new  pro- 
prietor should  perambulate  the  fields  the  day  he 
arrives,  or,  if  he  cannot  do  so,  on  the  day  after, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  has  been  done, 
and  what  remains  to  be  accomplished.  Rules  are 
given  for  the  most  assiduous  employment  without 
doors,  and  the  most  rigid  economy  within.  When  a 
servant  is  sick  he  will  require  less  food.  All  the  old 
oxen  and  the  cattle  of  delicate  frame,  the  old  wag- 
gons, and  old  implements  of  husbandry,  are  to  be 
sold  off.  The  sordid  parsimony  of  the  Censor  leads 
him  to  direct,  that  a  provident  pater  familias 
should  sell  such  of  his  slaves  as  are  aged  and  in- 
firm; a  recommendation  which  has  drawn  down 
on  him  the  well-merited  indignation  of  Plutarch.^ 
These  are  some  of  the  duties  of  the  master ;  and 

1  In  Cato, 
VOL.  IT.  B 
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there  follows  a  curious  detail  of  the  qualifications 
and  duties  of  the  vilUcug^  or  overseer,  who,  in  par- 
ticular, is  prohibited  from  the  exercise  of  religious 
rites,  and  consultation  of  augurs. 

It  is  probable  that,  in  the  time  of  Cato,  the 
Romans  had  b^nn  to  extend  their  villas  consider- 
ably, which  makes  him  warn  proprietoni  of  Lmd 
not  to  be  rash  in  building.  When  a  landlord  is 
thirty-six  years  of  age  he  may  build,  provided  his 
fields  be  brought  into  a  proper  state  of  cultivation. 
His  direction  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  vil* 
la  is  concise,  but  seems  a  very  proper  one; — ^he 
advises,  to  build  in  such  a  manner  that  the  villa 
may  not  need  a  farm,  nor  the  farm  a  villa^  Iju* 
cullus  and  Scsevola  both  violated  this  golden  rule, 
as  we  leani  from  Pliny ;  who  adds,  that  it  will  be 
readily  conjectured,  from  their  respective  characters, 
that  it  was  the  fiurm  of  Scaevola  which  stood  in 
need  of  the  villa,  and  the  villa  of  LucuUus  which 
required  the  farm. 

A  vast  variety  of  crops  was  cultivated  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  different  kinds  were  adapted  by 
them,  with  great  care,  to  the  different  soils.  Cato 
is  very  particular  in  his  injunctions  on  this  sub- 
ject. A  field  that  is  of  a  rich  and  genial  soil  should 
be  sown  with  com ;  but,  if  wet  or  moist,  with  tur- 
nips and  raddish.  Figs  are  to  be  planted  in  chalky 
soils ;  and  willows  in  watery  situations,  in  order  to 
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serve  as  twigs  for  tying  the  vines.  This  being  the 
proper  mode  of  laying  out  a  farm,  our  author  gives 
a  detail  of  the  establishment  necessary  to  keep  it 
up ; — ^the  number  of  workmen,  the  implements  of 
husbandry,  and  the  £fffm-offices,  with  the  materials 
necessary  for  their  construction. 

He  next  treats  of  the  management  of  vineyards 
and  olives ;  the  proper  mode  of  planting,  grafting, 
propping,  and  fencing :  And  he  is  here  naturally 
led  to  give  directions  for  making  and  preserving 
the  different  sorts  of  wine  and  oil;  as  also  to  speci- 
fy how  much  of  each  is  to  be  allowed  to  the  ser- 
vants of  the  family. 

In  treating  of  the  cultivation  of  fields  for  com, 
Cato  enjoins  the  &rmer  to  collect  all  sorts  of 
weeds  for  manure.  Pigeons'  dung  he  prefers  to 
that  of  every  animal.  He  gives  orders  for  burn- 
ing lime,  and  for  making  charcoal  and  ashes  from 
the  branches  or  twigs  of  trees.  The  Romans  seem 
to  have  been  at  great  pains  in  draining  their  fields ; 
and  Cato  directs  the  formation  both  of  open  iind 
covered  drains.  Oxen  being  employed  in  plough- 
ing the  fields,  instructions  are  added  for  feeding 
and  taking  due  care  of  them.  The  Roman  plough 
has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion  :  Two  sorts 
are  mentioned  by  Cato,  which  he  calls  Mamanir 
cum,  and  Campanieufn — ^the  first  being  proper  for 
a  stiflP,  and  the  other  for  a  light  soil   Dickson  con^ 
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jectures,  that  the  Bomanicum  bad  an  iron  share^ 
and  the  Campanicum  a  piece  of  timber,  like  the 
Scotch  plough,  and  a  sock  driven  upon  it.  The 
plough,  with  other  agricultural  implements,  as  the 
cratesy  rastrtim^  ligo,  and  garculum,  most  of  which 
are  mentioned  by  Cato,  form  a  curious  point  of 
Roman  antiquities. 

The  preservation  of  corn,  after  it  has  been  reap- 
ed, is  a  subject  of  much  importance,  to  which  Ca- 
to has  paid  particular  attention.  This  v^as  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  difficulty  in  Italy,  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans  ;  and  all  their  agricultural  writers 
are  extremely  minute  in  their  directions  for  pre- 
serving it  from  rot,  and  from  the  depredations  of 
insects,  by  which  it  was  frequently  consumed. 

A  great  part  of  the  work  of  Cato  is  more  appro- 
priate to  the  housewife  than  the  farmer.  We  have 
receipts  for  making  all  sorts  of  cakes  and  puddings, 
fattening  hens  and  geese,  preserving  figs  during 
winter  ;  as  also  medical  prescriptions  for  the  cure 
of  various  diseases,  both  of  man  and  beast.  Maia 
punica,  or  pomegranates,  are  the  chief  ingredient, 
in  his  remedies,  for  Diarrhoea,  Dyspepsia,  and 
Strangury.  Sometimes,  however,  his  cures  for 
diseases  are  not  medical  recipes,  but  sacrifices, 
atonements,  or  charms.  The  prime  of  all  is  his 
remedy  for  a  luxation  or  fracture. — **  Take,"  says 
he,  **  a  green  reed,  and  slit  it  along  the  middle — 
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throw  the  knife  upwards^  and  join  the  two  parts  of 
the  reed  again,  and  tie  it  so  to  the  place  broken  or 
disjointed,  and  say  this  charm — "  Daries,  Darda- 
ries,  Astataries,  Dissunapiter."  Or  this — **  Huat, 
Hanat,  Huat,  Ista,  Fista,  Fista,  Doniiabo,  Dam- 
naustra."    This  will  make  the  part  sound  again.^ 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  work  of 
Cato,  is  its  total  want  of  arrangement.  It  is  di- 
vided, indeed,  into  chapters,  but  the  author,  appa- 
rently, had  never  taken  the  trouble  of  reducing  his 
precepts  to  any  sort  of  method,  or  of  following  any 
general  plan.  The  hundred  and  sixty-two  chapters, 
of  which  his  work  consists,  seem  so  many  rules  com- 
mitted to  writing,  as  the  daily  labours  of  the  field 
suggested.  He  gives  directions  about  the  vineyard, 
then  goes  to  his  corn-fields,  and  returns  again  to 
the  vineyard.  His  treatise  was,  therefore,  evidently 
not  intended  as  a  regular  or  well-composed  book, 
but  merely  as  a  journal  of  incidental  observations. 
That  this  was  its  utmost  pretension,  is  farther 
evinced  by  the  brevity  of  the  precepts,  and  defi- 
ciency of  all  illustration  or  embellishment.  Of  the 
style,  he  of  course  would  be  little  careAil,  as  his 
Memoranda  were  intended  for  the  use  only  of  his 
family  and  slaves.  It  is  therefore  always  simple, 
and  sometimes  rude,  but  it  is  not  ill  adapted  to  the 
subject,  and  suits  our  notion  of  the  severe  manners 

*  C.  160. 
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of  its  author,  and  the  chanuster  of  the  andent  Ro- 
mans. 

Besides  this  hook  on  agrienlture,  Cato  left  he- 
hind  him  Tarious  works,  whidi  have  almost  entire- 
ly perished.  He  left  a  hundred  and  fifty  oraticms,^ 
which  were  existing  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  though 
almost  entirely  neglected,  and  a  book  on  military 
disdpline,^  both  of  which,  if  now  extant,  would  be 
highly  interesting,  as  proceeding  from  one  who  was 
equally  distinguished  in  the  camp  and  forum.  A 
good  many  of  his  orations  were  in  dissuasion  or  fa- 
vour of  particular  laws  and  measures  of  state,  as  those 
entitled — **  Ne  quis  iterum  Consul  fiat — De  hello 
Carthaginiensi,"  of  which  he  was  a  vehement  pro- 
moter— ^^  Suasio  in  Legem  Voconiam, — Fro  Lege 
Oppia,"  &c.  Nearly  a  third  part  of  them  were  pro- 
nounced in  his  own  defence.  He  had  been  about 
fifty  times  accused,^  and  as  often  acquitted.  When 
charged  with  a  capital  crime,  in  the  85th  year  of  his 
age,  he  pleaded  his  own  cause,  and  betrayed  no  fail- 
ure in  memory,  no  decline  of  vigour,  and  no  falter- 
ing of  voice.^  By  his  readiness,  and  pertinacity, 
and  brttemess  in  speaking,  he  completely  wore  out 


*  Cicero,  Bmttis,  c.  1?.  *  Vegetius,  Lib.  I.  c.  8. 

3  Plutarch,  in  Caio. 

^  Valerius  Maximus,  Lib.  VIIL  c  7*  Valerius  says,  he  was 
in  his  86th  year  ;  but  Cato  did  not  survive  beyond  his  85th. 
Cicero,  in  Bntlo,  c.  20.     Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  Lib.  XIX.  c.  L 
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his  adversaries,^  and  earned  the  reputation  of  beii^ 
if  not  the  most  eloquent,  at  least  the  most  stuhbom 
speaker  among  the  Romans, 

Cato^s  oration  in  favour  of  the  Appian  law,  which  {  / 
was  a  sumptuary  restriction  on  the  expensive  dresses 
of  the  Roman  matrons,  is  given  by  Livy.^  It  was 
delivered  in  opposition  to  the  tribune  Valerius,  who 
proposed  its  abrogation,  and  affords  us  some  notion 
of  his  style  and  manner,  since,  if  not  copied  by  the 
historian  from  his  book  of  orations,  it  was  doubt- 
less adapts  by  him  to  the  character  of  Cato,  and 
his  mode  of  speaking.  Aulus  G^Uius  cites,  as 
equally  distinguished  for  its  eloquence  and  energy, 
a  passage  in  his  speech  on  the  division  of  spoil 
am<mg  the  soldiery,  in  which  he  complains  of  their 
unpunished  peculation  and  licentiousness.  One  of 
his  most  jcelebrated  harangues  was  that  in  favour  of 
the  Rhodians,  the  ancient  allies  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, who  had  fallen  under  the  suspicion  of  affording 
aid  to  Perseus,  during  the  second  Macedonian  war. 
The  oration  was  delivered  after  the  overthrow  of 
that  monarch,  when  the  Rhodian  envoys  were  in- 
troduced into  the  Senate,  in  order  to  explain  the 
conduct  of  their  countrymen,  and  to  deprecate  the 
vengeance  of  the  Romans,  by  throwing  the  odium 
of  their  apparent  hostility  on  tiie  turbulence  of  a 
few  factious  individuals.  It  was  pronounced  in 
answer  to  those  Senators,  who,  after  hearing  the 

>  Livy,  Lib.  XXXIX.  c.  40.  «  Lib.  XXXIV.  c.  2. 
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supplications  of  the  Rhodians,  ware  for  declaring 
war  against  them ;  and  it  turned  chiefly  on  the  an- 
cient long-tried  fidelity  of  that  people, — taking 
particular  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  that  the 
assistance  rendered  to  Perseus  had  not  heen  a  na- 
tional act,  proceeding  from  a  public  decree  of  the 
people.  Tiro,  the  fireedman  of  Cicero,  wrote  a  long 
and  elaborate  criticism  on  this  oration.  To  the 
numerous  censures  it  contains,  Aulus  Gellius  has 
replied  at  considerable  length,  and  has  blamed  Ti- 
ro for  singling  out  from  an  oration  so  rich,  and  so 
happily  connected,  small  and  insulated  portions,  as 
objects  of  his  reprehensive  satire.  All  the  various 
topics,  he  adds^  which  are  enlarged  on  in  this  ora- 
tion, if  they  could  have  been  introduced  with  more 
perspicuity,  method,  and  harmony,  could  not  have 
been  delivered  with  more  energy  and  strength.^ 

Both  Cicero  and  Livy  have  expressed  themselves 
very  fully  on  the  subject  of  Cato's  orations.  The  for- 
mer admits,  that  his  **  language  is  antiquated,  and 
some  of  his  phrases  harsh  and  inelegant :  but  only 
change  that,"  he  continues,  ^'  which  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  change — add  number  and  cadence — give 
an  easier  turn  to  his  sentences — and  regulate  the 
structure  and  connection  of  his  words,  (which  was 
as  little  practised  by  the  older  Greeks  as  by  him,) 
and  you  will  find  no  one  who  can  claim  the  prefer- 
ence to  Cato.     The  Greeks  themselves  acknow- 

1  Noct.  Attic.  Lib.  VII.  c.  3. 
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ledge,  that  the  chief  beauty  of  composition  re- 
sults from  the  frequent  use  of  those  forms  of  ex- 
pression, which  they  call  tropes,  and  of  those  va- 
rieties of  language  and  sentiment,  which  they  call 
figures ;  but  it  is  almost  incredible  with  what  co- 
piousness, and  with  w}iat  variety,  they  are  all 
employed  by  Cato."  *  Livy  principally  speaks  of 
the  facility,  asperity,  and  freedom  of  his  tongue.' 
Aulus  Gellius  has  instituted  a  comparison  of  Caius 
Gracchus,'  Cato,  and  Cicero,  in  passages  where 
these  three  orators  complained  of  the  same  thing, 
— ^the  illegal  scourging  of  Roman  citizens;  and 
Gellius,  though  he  admits  that  Cato  had  not 
reached  the  splendour,  harmony,  and  pathos  of 
Cicero,  considers  him  as  far  superior  in  force  and 
copiousness  to  Gracchus. 

Of  the  book  on  Military  Discipline,  a  good  deal 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  work  of  V^etius  ; 
and  Cicero's  orations  may  console  us  for  the  want 
of  those  of  Cato.  But  the  loss  of  the  seven  books, 
De  OriginibtiSf  which  he  commenced  in  his  vigo- 
rous old  age,  and  finished  just  before  his  death, 
must  ever  be  deeply  deplored  by  the  historian  and 
antiquary.  Cato  is  said  to  have  begun  to  inquire 
into  the  history,  antiquities,  and  language  of  the 
Roman  people,  with  a  view  to  counteract  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Greek  taste,  introduced  by  the  Sd- 

1  Brutus,  c  17.  *  Lib.  XXXIX.  c.  40. 

*  Noct.  Attic.  Lib.  X.  c.  3.     « 
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pics.  The  first  book  of  the  valuable  work>  De 
OriginUms,  as  we  are  informed  by  Cornelius  Ne- 
pos,  in  his  short  life  of  Cato,  contained  the  exploits 
of  the  kings  of  Rome.  Cato  was  the  first  aiUliar 
who  attempted  to  fix  the  sera  of  the  foundation  <^ 
Rome,  which  he  calculated  in  his  Origines,  and 
determined  it  to  have  been  in  the  first  year  of  the 
7th  Olympiad.  In  order  to  discover  this  epoch,  he 
founded  on  the  memoirs  of  the  Censors,  in  which 
it  was  noted,  that  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls,  was  119  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kingg.  By  adding  this  period  to  the  aggrc^te 
duration  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings,  he  found  that 
the  amount  answered  to  the  first  of  the  7th  Olym^ 
piad.  This  is  the  computation  fi)llowed  by  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicamassus,  in  his  great  work  on  Roman 
antiquities.  It  is  probably  as  near  the  truth  as  we 
can  hope  to  arrive ;  but  even  in  the  time  of  Cato^ 
the  calculated  duration  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings 
was  not  founded  on  any  ancient  monument  then 
extant,  nor  on  the  testimony  of  any  credible  his^ 
torian.  The  second  and  third  books  treated  of  the 
origin  of  the  different  states  of  Italy,  whence  the 
whole  work  has  received  the  name  of  Origines, 
The  fourth  and  fifth  books  comprehended  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars ;  and  in  the 
two  remaining  books,  the  author  discussed  the  other 
wars  of  the  Romans  till  the  time  of  Ser.  Galba, 
who  overthrew  the  Lusitanians. 
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In  his  account  of  these  later  oontestSj  Cato  mere- 
ly rdbted  the  &cts,  without  mentioning  the  names 
of  the  generals  or  leaders ;  but  though  he  has 
omitted  this,  Fliny  informs  us  that  he  did  not  foiv 
get  to  take  notice,  that  the  elephant  which  fought 
most  stoutly  in  the  Carthaginian  army  was  called 
Surus,  and  wanted  one  of  his  teeth.^  In  this  same 
work  he  incidentally  treated  of  all  the  wonderful 
and  admirable  things  which  existed  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  Some  of  his  orations,  too,  as  we  learn  from 
Liiyy,  were  incorporated  into  it,  as  that  for  giving 
fireedom  to  the  Lusitanian  hostages ;  and  Plutarch 
farther  mentions,  that  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
praising  himself,  and  extolling  his  services  to  the 
state.  The  work,  however,  exhibited  great  indus- 
try and  learning,  and,  had  it  descended  to  us,  would 
unquestionably  have  thrown  much  light  on  the 
early  periods  of  Roman  history  and  the  antiquities 
of  the  different  states  of  Italy.  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus,  himself  a  sedulous  inquirer  into  antiqui* 
ties,  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  research  and  ac- 
curacy of  that  part  which  treats  of  the  origin  of  the 
ancient  Italian  cities.  The  author  lived  at  a  time 
whidi  was  favourable  to  this  investigation.  Though 
the  Sanmites,  Etruscans,  and  Sabines,  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  independence,  they  had  not  lost  their 
monuments  or  records  of  their  history,  their  indivi- 

«  UisU  Nai.  Lib.  VIIL  c  5. 
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duality  and  national  manners.  Cioero  praises  the 
simple  and  concise  style  of  the  Origines^  and  la- 
ments that  die  work  was  n^lected  in  his  day, 
in  consequence  of  the  inflated  manner  of  writing 
which  had  been  recently  adopted;  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  tumid  and  ornamented  periods  of 
Theopompus  had  lessened  the  esteem  for  the  con- 
cise and  unadorned  narrative  of  Thucydides,  or  as 
the  lofty  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  impaired  the 
relish  for  the  extreme  attic  simplicity  of  Lysias.^ 

In  the  same  part  of  the  dialogue,  Brutus^  Cicero 
asks  what  flower  or  light  of  eloquence  is  wanting 
to  the  Origines-—**  Quem  florem  aut  quod  lumen 
eloquentiae  non  habent  ?"  but  on  Atticus  consider- 
ing the  praise  bestowed  as  excessive,  he  limits  it,  by 
adding,  that  nothing  was  required  to  complete  the 
strokes  of  the  author's  pencil  but  a  certain  lively 
glow  of  colours,  which  had  not  been  discovered  in 
his  age. — **  Intelliges,  nihil  illius  lineamentis,  nisi 
eorum  pigmentorum,  quse  inventa  nondum  erant, 
florem  et  colorem  defuisse."^ 

The  pretended  fragments  of  the  Origine»y  pub- 
lished by  the  Dominican,  Nanni,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Annius  Viterbiensis,  and  inserted  in 
his  Antiquitates  Fariie,  printed  at  Romp  in  1 498, 
are  spurious,  and  the  imposition  was  detected  soon 
after  their  appearance.    The  few  remains  first  col- 

*  Brutus,  c.  17-  '  Brutus,  c.  87. 
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leeted  by  Ricoobonus^ancl  published  at  the  end  of  his 
Treatise  on  History,  (Basil,  ISTOy)  are  believed  to 
be  genuine.  They  have  been  enlarged  by  Ausonius 
Popma,  and  added  by  him,  with  notes,  to  the  other 
writings  of  Cato,  published  at  Leyden  in  1590. 

Any  rudeness  of  style  and  language  which  ap- 
pears either  in  the  orations  of  Cato,  or  in  his  agri- 
cultural and  historical  works,  cannot  be  attributed 
to  total  carelessness  or  neglect  of  the  graces  of  com- 
position, as  he  was  the  first  person  in  Rome  who 
treated  of  oratory  as  an  art,^  in  a  tract  entitled  De 
Oratare  ad  FUium. 

Cato  was  also  the  first  of  his  countrymen  who 
wrote  on  the  subject  of  medicine.'  Rome  had  ex- 
isted for  500  years  without  professional  physicians.^ 
A  people  who  as  yet  were  strangers  to  luxury,  and 
consisted  of  farmers  and  soldiers,  (though  surgical 
operations  might  be  frequently  necessary,)  would 
be  exempt  from  the  inroads  of  the  **  grisly  troop,*' 
so  much  encouraged  by  indolence  and  debauchery. 
Lfike  all  semi-barbarous  people,  they  believed  that 
maladies  were  to  be  cured  by  the  special  interposi- 
tion of  superior  beings,  and  that  religious  ceremo- 
nies were  more  efficacious  for  the  recovery  of  health 
than  remedies  of  medical  skill.   Deriving,  as  they 

»  Quintil.  Inst,  Grot.  Lib.  III.  c.  1. 
«  Pliny,  Hisi.  Nat,  Lib.  XXV.  c.  2. 
3  Ibid. 
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did,  much,  of  their  worship  from  the  Etruscans,  they 
probably  derived  from  them  also  the  practice  of  at- 
tempting to  overcome  disease  by  magic  and  incan- 
tation. The  Augurs  and  Auruspices  were  thus 
the  most  ancient  physidans  of  Rome.  In  epidemic 
disteippers  the  Sibylline  books  were  consulted,  and 
the  cures  they  prescribed  were  superstitious  cere- 
monies. We  have  seen  that  it  was  to  free  the  dty 
from  an  attack  of  this  sort  that  scenic  representa- 
tions were  first  introduced  at  Rome.  During  the 
progress  of  another  epidemic  infliction  a  temple  was 
built  to  Apollo ;  ^  and  as  each  periodic  pestilence 
naturally  abated  in  course  of  time,  faith  was  con- 
fir^ied  in  the  efficacy  of  the  rites  which  were  re- 
sorted to.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  pomp  where- 
with Esculapius  was  transported  under  the  form 
of  a  serpent,  from  Epidaurus  to  an  islet  in  the 
Tiber,  which  was  thereafter  consecrated  to  that 
divine  physician.  The  apprehension  of  diseases 
raised  temples  to  Febris  and  Tussis,  and  other 
imaginary  beings  belonging  to  the  painfrd  family 
of  death,  in  order  to  avert  the  disorders  they  were 
supposed  to  inflict.  It  was  perceived,  however,  that 
religious  processions  and  lustrations  and  lecHster- 
niums  were  inefiectnal  for  the  cure  of  those  com- 
plaints, which,  in  the  6th  century,  luxury  began  to 
exasperate  and  render  more  frequent  at  Rome.  At 

1  Livy,  Lib.  IV.  c.  25. 
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^  length,  in  584,  Archagatus,  a  free-born  Greek,  ar- 
rived in  Italy,  where  he  practised  medicine  profes- 
sionally as  an  art,  and  received  in  return  for  his  cures 
the  endearing  appellation  of  Carnifex}  But  though 
Archagatus  was  the  first  who  practised  medicine, 
Cato  was  the  first  who  wrote  of  diseases  and  their 
treatment  as  a  science,  in  his  work  entitled  Comment 
tarim  quo  Medetur  Filio,  Servis,  FamiUaribu^. 
In  this  book  of  domestic  medicine,  duck,  pigeons, 
and  hare,  were  the  foods  he  chiefly  recommended  to 
the  sick.^  His  remedies  were  principally  extracted 
from  herbs ;  and  colewort,  or  cabbage,  was  his  favou- 
rite cure.'  The  recipes  indeed  contained  in  his  work 
on  agriculture,  show  that  his  medical  knowledge 
did  not  exceed  that  which  usually  exists  among  a 
semi-barbarous  race,  and  only  extended  to  the  most 
ordinary  simples  which  nature  afibrds.  Cato  hated 
the  compound  drugs  introduced  by  the  Greek  phy- 
sicians— considering  these  foreign  professors  of  me- 
dicine as  the  opponents  of  his  own  system.  Such, 
indeed,  was  his  antipathy,  that  he  believed,  or  pre- 
tended to  believe,  that  they  had  entered  into  a 
league  to  poison  all  the  barbarians,  among  whom 
they  classed  the  Romans. — *^  Jurdxunt  inter  se," 
says  b^  in  a  passage  preserved  by  Pliny,  *'  bar- 
baros  necare  omnes  medicin^ :  Et  hoc  ipsum  mer- 

1  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  Lib.  XXIX.  c.  1. 

*  Phitarch^  in  Cato. 

3  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  Lib.  XX.  c.  9- 
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cede  faciunt,  ut  fides  iis  sit,  et  facile  disperdant."  ^ 
Cato,  finding  that  the  patients  lived  notwithstand* 
ing  this  detestable  conspiracy,  began  to  r^ard  the 
Greek  practitioners  as  impious  sorcerers,  who  coun- 
teracted the  course  of  nature,  and  restored  djring 
men  to  life,  by  means  of  unholy  charms ;  and  he 
therefore  advised  his  countrymen  to  remain  sted- 
fast,  not  only  by  their  old  Roman  principles  and 
manners,  but  also  by  the  venerable  unguents  and 
salubrious  balsams  which  had  come  down  to  them 
from  the  wisdom  of  their  grandmothers.  Such  as 
they  were.  Gate's  old  medical  saws  continued  long 
in  repute  at  Rome.  It  is  evident  that  they  were 
still  esteemed  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  who  expresses 
the  same  fears  as  the  Censor,  lest  hot  baths  and  po- 
tions should  render  his  countrymen  effeminate,  and 
corrupt  their  manners.^ 

Every  one  knows  what  was  the  consequence  of 
Cato's  dislike  to  the  Greek  philosophers,  who  were 
expelled  the  city  by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  But  it 
does  not  seem  certain  what  became  of  Archagatus 
and  his  followers.  The  author  of  the  Diogene  Mo- 
demCy  as  cited  by  Tiraboschi,  says  that  Archagatus 
was  stoned  to  death,  but  the  literary  historian  who 
quotes  him  doubts  of  his  having  any  suffident  au- 

«  Pliny,  Hi$t.  Nat.  Lib.  XXIX.  c  1.  «  Ibid. 

'  Star,  del  Let,  ItaL  Part.  III.  Lib.  IIL  c  5.  §  5. 
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thcaaky  fiur  tiie  nasertion.  Whether  the  phyridtu 
were  ttmpwhended  in  the  general  flentence  of  ha* 
nkhvent  pronoanetd  on  the  lesnied  Greeks,  ov 
were  exeepttd  from  it,  has  been  the  aolgeot  ef  a 
great  literary  controveisy  in  medem  Italy  and  in 
Franoe.^ 
Aului  Gcjliua'mentiona  Cato'a  Ubri  qtuesAmum 


^  8ee  SpoOy  Seeherches  Curieuses  ^AfUtquiU.  DlsB.  S7« 
Payk,  DictfJiisl.  art.  Poretut  Rem.  H. 

In  what  degree  of  estimation  medicine  was  held  at  Rome| 
and  by  what  class  of  people  it  was  practised^  were  among  the 
qucftUones  vesaice  of  datsical  literature  in  our  own  country 
the  beginning  and  middle  of  last  century.  Pr  Mead,  in  hip 
Oratio  Hervemna,  and  Spon^  in  his  Recherckes  tTAnliquiU,  fol- 
lowed out  an  idea  first  suggested  by  Casaubon,  in  his  animad- 
versions on  Suetonius^  that  physicians  in  Rome  were  held  in 
high  estimation^  and  were  frequently  free  citizens;  that  it 
was  only  the  surgeons  who  were  the  servile  pecu* ;  and  that 
the  erroneous  idea  of  physicians  being  slares,  arose  from  con- 
founding the  two  orders.  These  authors  chiefly  rested  their  ar- 
gument on  classical  passages,  from  which  it  appeois  that  pfay^v^ 
dans  were  called  the  friends  of  Cicero,  Cnsar,  and  Pompey» 
Middlcton,  in  a  well-known  Latin  dissertation,  maintsdns  that 
there  was  no  distinction  at  Rome  between  the  physician,  sui^ 
gfm»  Mid  apothecary,  and  that  till  the  time  of  Juliua  Cnsar  9^ 
least,  medicine  was  practised  only  by  foreigners  nx^i  3laTes,  or  l^y 
freedmen,  who,  having  obtained  liberty  for  their  ex^llence  in 
the  art,  opened  a  shop  for  its  practice. — De  MedUxnum  apud 
veteres  Romanoi  degentium  CondUione  DisserkUio.  MuceUom 
n(0U4  Works,  VoL  IV.  See  on  this  topic,  Schkeger.  Hisiar.  lUis, 
JDe  Medicorum  apud  veiere^  Itmmmof  dtfgpitiim  CMilmt' 
Hdmst.  1740. 

9  Nc^  AUuf.  U\h  VII.  f^  lA. 
VOL.  II.  C 
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E^tcUcarum,  and  Cicero  his  Apoph^£gmata^^ 
which  was  probably  the  first  example  of  that  dass 
of  works  which,  under  the  appellation  of  Ana^  he- 
came  so  fashionable  and  prevalent  in  France. 

The  only  other  work  of  Cato  which  I  shall  men- 
tion,  is  the  Carmen  de  Maribus.  This,  however, 
was  not  written  in  verse,  as  might  be  supposed  from 
the  title.  Precepts,  imprecations,  and  prayers,  or 
any  aetjbrmuke  whatever,  were  called  Carmina. 
Misled,  however,  by  the  title,  some  critics  had  er- 
roneously assigned  to  the  Censor  the  IHsticha  de 
Moribus,  now  generally  attributed  to  Dionysius 
Cato,  who  lived,  according  to  Scaliger,  in  the  age 
of  Commodus  and  Septimius  Severus.' 

The  work  pf 

MARCUS  TERENTIUS  VARRO, 

On  agriculture,  has  descended  to  us  more  entire 
than  that  of  Cato  on  the  same  subject,  yet  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  complete.  In  the  early  times  of 
the  republic,  the  Romans,  like  the  ancient  Greeks, 
being  constantly  menaced  with  the  incursions  of 
enemies,  indulged  little  in  the  luxury  of  expensive 

^  De  Offidis,  Lib.  I.  9Q.  Multa  sunt  multoruin  i&u»te  dio 
ta :  ut  ea>  qiue  a  sene  Catone  oollecta  sunt,  qtue  vocant  apoph- 
thegmatiEU 

'  For  Cato's  family,  see  Aulus  Gellius,  Noct.  Attic*  Lib. 
XIIL  c  19. 
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and  ornammtal  villas ;  but  when  the  scomrge  of  war 
was  removed  from  their  immediate  vidnity,  agri- 
culture and  gardening  were  no  longer  exeicised  as 
in  the  days  of  the  Censor,  when  great  crops  of  grain 
were  raised  for  profit,  and  fields  of  onions  sown  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  labouring  servants.  The  Ro- 
man patridans  now  became  fond  of  ornamental 
gardens,  fountains,  terraces,  artificial  wildernesses, 
and  grottos,  groves  of  laurel  for  shelter  in  winter, 
and  oriental  planes  for  shade  in  summer.  Matters, 
in  short,  were  fiust  approaching  to  the  state  descri- 
bed in  one  of  the  odes  of  Horace^— 

"  Jam  pauca  aratro  jugera  regis 
Moles  relinquent :  undique  latius 
Extenta  yiseiitur  Lucrino 
Stag:iia  lactt :  platanueque  ccelehs 
Evincet  ulmos :  turn  violariay-et 
Myrtus^  et  omnis  oopia  najriam^ 
Spargent  oli?etis  odorem 
Fertdlibus  domino  priori. 
Turn  Bpissa  ramis  laurea  fervidos 
Exdudet  ictus.    Non  ita  Romuli 
Prosmptum,  et  intonsi  Catonis 
Auspidis^  Tetemmque  normi.'*^ 

Farmmg,  however,  still  continued  to  be  a  respecta- 
ble employment,  and  the  practice  of  agriculture  was 
not  considered  >  unworthy  the  friend  of  Cicero  and 
Fompey,  nor  its  precepts  undeserving  to  be  deli- 

1  Lib.  II.  15. 
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vered  by  one  who  was  indisputably  the  fint  aeho« 
lar  of  his  age,  who  was  renowned  for  his  profound 
erudition,  and  thorough  insight  into  the  hiws,  the 
literature,  and  antiquities  of  his  country,  and  who 
has  been  hailed  by  Petrarch  as  the  third  great  lu* 
Hiinary  of  Rome,  being  only  inferior  in  lustre  to- 
Cicero  and  Virgil : 

"  Qui'  yid'  io  nostra  gente  aver  per  duce 
Varrone^  il  terzo  gran  lume  Romano^ 
Che  quanto  1  miro  piu  tanto  piu  luee.'^* 

Varro  was  bom  in  the  637th  year  of  Rome,  and 
was  descended  of  an  ancient  senatorial  family.  It  is 
probable  that  his  youth,  and  even  the  greater  part 
of  his  manhood,  was  spent  in  literary  pursuits,  and 
in  the  acquisition  of  that  stupendous  knowledge, 
which  has  procured  to  him  the  appellation  of  the 
most  learned  of  the  Romans,  since  his  name  does 
not  appear  in  the  civil  or  military  history  of  his 
country  till  the  year  680,  when  he  was  Consul 
along  with  Cassius  Vawis.  In  686,  he  served  under 
Pompey,  in  his  war  against  the  pirates,  in  which 
he  commanded  the  Greek  ships.*  To  the  fortunes 
of  that  commander  he  continued  firmly  attached, 
and  was  appointed  one  of  his  lieutenants  in  Spain, 
along  with  Afranius  and  Petreius,  at  the  com- 
menc^nent  of  the  war  with  Caesar.  Hispania  Ul- 

^  Trior^o  deJla  Fama,  c.  S. 

•  Varro,  De  Re  Rustica,  Lib.  II.  prooem. 
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terior  vras  specially  confided  to  his  protectioii,  and 
two  legions  were  placed  under  his  command.  After 
the  surrender  of  his  coUeagiies  in  Hither  Spain, 
Caesar  proceeded  in  person  against  hiih.  Yarso  ap« 
pears  to  have  heen  little  qualified  to  cope  with  such 
itn  adversary.  One  of  the  legions  deserted  in  his 
own  sight,  and  his  retreat  to  Cadiz,  where  he  had 
meant  to  retire,  having  been  cut  ofi^,  he  surrendered 
at  discretion,  with  the  other,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cor- 
dova.^ From  that  period  he  despaired  of  the  sal-* 
vation  of  the  republic,  or  found,  at  least,  that  he 
was  not  capable  of  saving  it ;  for  although,  subse- 
quent to  his  surrender  in  Spain,  and  receiving  bis 
freedom  from  Caesar,  he  proceeded  to  Dyracchium, 
to  give  Pompey  a  detail  of  what  had  passed,  he  left 
it  almost  immediately  for  Rome.  After  his  return 
td  Italy  he  withdrew  from  aU  political  concerns,  and 
indulged  himself  during  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  the  enjoyment  of  literary  leisure^  The  only 
service  he  performed  for  Caesar,  was  that  of  arran-* 
ging  the  books  which  the  Dictator  had  himself  pro- 
cured, or  which  had  been  acquired  by  those  who 
preceded  him  in  the  management  of  public  afiairs/ 
He  lived  during  the  reign  of  Caesar  in  habits  of  the 
dosest  intimacy  with  Cicero  ;  and  his  feelings,  as 
well  as  conduct,  at  this  period,  resembled  those  of 

^  C«»ar,  Comment,  de  Bello  Civilij  Lib.  II.  c  17.  &c. 
'  Suetonius,  In  Jul.  Cce$»  c.  44. 
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his  ilhustrious  firiend,  who,  in  all  his  letters  to  Varra^ 
hewails,  with  great  freedom,  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
state,  and  proposes  that  they  should  live  together, 
only  engaged  in  those  studies  which  were  formerly 
their  amusement,  but  must  now  be  their  chief  sup- 
port. «' And,  should  none  require  our  services  for  re- 
pairing  the  ruins  of  the  repuUic,  let  us  employ  our 
time  and  thoughts  on  moral  and  political  inquiries. 
If  we  cannot  benefit  the  commonwealth  in  the  fo- 
rum and  the  senate,  let  us  endeavour,  at  least,  to 
do  so  by  our  studies  and  writings ;  and,  after  the 
example  of  the  most  learned  among  the  ancients, 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  our  country,  by  useful 
disquisitions  concerning  laws  and  government." 
Some  farther  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  Varro 
spent  his  time  during  this  period  may  be  derived 
from  another  letter  of  Cicero,  written  in  June  707. 
*'  Nothing,"  says  he,  "  raises  your  character  higher 
in  my  esteem,  than  that  you  have  wisely  retreated 
into  harbour — that  you  are  enjoying  the  happy 
fruits  of  a  learned  leisure,  and  employed  in  pur- 
suits, which  are  attended  with  more  public  advan- 
tage, as  well  as  private  satisfaction,  than  all  the 
ambitious  exploits,  or  voluptuous  indulgences  of 
these  licentious  victors.  The  contemplative  hours 
you  spend  at  your  Tusculan  villa,  are,  in  my  estima- 
tion, indeed  what  alone  deserve  to  be  called  life."* 

^  Episi,  Famil.  Lib.  IX.  £p.  6.  Ed.  SchuU. 
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Varro  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  at 
the  yarious  Tillas  which  he  possessed  in  Italy.  One 
of  these  was  at  Tnsculum,  and  another  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cuinse.  The  latter  plaoe  had 
been  among  the  earliest  Greek  establishments  in 
Italy,  and  was  long  regarded  as  preeminent  m 
power  and  population.  It  spread  prosperity  over 
the  adjacent  coasts ;  and  its  oracle,  Sibyl,  and  tem- 
ple, long  attracted  votaries  and  visitants.  As  the 
Roman  power  increased,  that  of  Cumse  decayed ; 
and  its  opidence  had  greatly  declined  before  the 
time,  of  Varro.  Its  immediate  vidnity  was  not 
even  frequently  selected  as  a  situation  for  villas. 
The  Romans  had  a  well-founded  partiality  for  the 
coasts  of  Raise,  Futeoli,  and  Naples,  so  superior  in 
beauty  and  salubrity  to  the  flat,  marshy  neighbour- 
hood, of  Cumse.  The  situation  of  Varro's  other 
villa  at  Tusculum  must  have  been  infinitely  more 
agreeable,  from  its  pure  air,  and  commanding  pros- 
pect. 

;  Resides  immense  flocks  of  sheep  in  Apulia,  and 
iBsny  horses  in  the  country  about  Reate,^  Varro 
had  considerable  farms  both  at  his  Cuman  and 
Tusculan  villas,  the  cultivation  of  which  no  doubt 
formed  an  agreeable  relaxation  from  his  severe  and 
sedentary  studies.  He  had  also  a  farm  at  a  third 
villa,  where  he  occasionally  resided,  near  the  town 

^  De  Re  Ruslica,  Lib.  II. 
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^  Casiiiuiii,  to  th«  territory  of  the  aMwnt  Vokd,' 
and  situated  on  the  baaki  of  the  CaMnus^  a  trilm^ 
tary  stream  to  the  Liria^  Thisi  stream,  which  waa 
fifty-seven  feet  broad,  and  both  deep  and  dear^  with 
a  pebbly  channel^  flowed  through  the  middle  of  hi^ 
delightful  domains.  A  bridge,  which  crossed  the 
river  from  the  house,  led  directly  to  an  iskmd» 
which  WBS  a  little  fieurther  down,  at  its  oonfluenotf 
with  a  small  rivulet  called  the  Vinius.'  Along 
the  banks  of  the  larger  water  tfacare  were  ^acoous 
pleasure-waUcs  which  conducted  to  the  farm  $  and 
near  the  place  where  they  joined  the  fields,  thcM 
was  an  extensive  aviary.^ 

The  site  of  yarn)*s  villa  was  visited  by  Sir  It 
C.  Hoare,  who  says,  that  it  atood  close  to  Casifiumi 
now  St  Germane :  Some  trifling  remains  stiU  ilok 
dioate  its  site ;  but  its  memory  will  shortly  survittd 
only  in  the  page  of  the  historian.^  Aft^  the  M^ 
aasrination  of  Csesar,  this  residence^  along  with 
almost  all  the  wealth  of  Varro,  which  was  im* 
tnetise,  was  forcibly  seized  by  Marc  Antony.*  Its 
lawless  Moupation  by  that  profligate  and  bloed« 
thirsty  triumvir^  on  his  return  from  his  dissolute 
«Kpeditidn  to  Capuft^  is  introduced  by  Cicere  into 

»  Cicero,  Phih  IL  c  40. 

<  See  Castell's  riUas  of  the  Ancientt. 

^  DeRe  Rtuiica,  Lib.  III.  c  5. 

^  CUuncal  Tour  in  liahf. 

*  Apptan,  De  BeUo  Civilit  lib.  IV.  47. 
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M«  ofhik  IHalipjpie^,  ud  £yrms  a  topie  of  the  niost 
do^MSAt  filid  bitter  invective.  The  omitrtst  wUeh 
tibie  orator  draws  between  the  character  of  Varro 
wd  that  of  Antcoiy-^betweeu  the  noble  and  peaces 
ki  studies  proiecuted  in  that  delightfol  residence 
by  the  tightlol  pioprietor,  and  the  shameful  de* 
baucberies  of  the  wretch  by  whom  it  had  been 
nsurped,  formt^  a  picture,  to  which  it  wonld  be  dif-> 
jBeult  to  find  a  parallel  in  ancient  or  modem  ora- 
tory.*^*' How  many  days  did  you  shamefully  revel, 
Antony»  in  that  villa  ?  From  the  third  hour,  it 
was  one  continue  scene  of  drinking,  gambling, 
and  uproar*  The  very  roofs  were  to  be  pitied.  O, 
what  a  change  of  masters !  But  how  can  he  be 
ealled  its  master  ?  And,  if  master — gods !  how 
tinlike  to  him  he  had  dispossessed !  Marcus  Varro 
made  his  house  the  abode  of  the  muses,  and  a  t^ 
treat  for  study— not  a  haunt  for  midnight  de^ 
banchery.  Whilst  he  was  there,  what  were  the 
subjects  discussed — ^what  the  topics  debated  in  that 
delightful  residence  ?  I  will  answer  the  question-^-^ 
The  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Roman  people*^ 
the  memorials  of  our  ancestors — the  wisdom  re^ 
suiting  from  reason  combined  with  knowledge. 
But,  whilst  you,  Antony,  was  its  occupant,  (foryoa 
cannot  be  called  its  master,)  every  room  rung  with 
the  cry  of  drunkenness— the  pavemrats  were  swim- 
ming with  wine,  and  the  walls  wet  with  riot." 
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Antony  was  not  a  person  to  be  satisfied  with 
robbing  Varro  of  his  property.  At  the  formation 
of  the  memorable  triumvirate,  the  name  of  Varro 
appeared  in  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  among  those 
other  friends  of  Pompey  whom  the  clemency  of 
Caesar  had  spared.  This  illustrious  and  blameless 
individual  had  now  passed  the  age  of  seventy ;  and 
nothing  can  afford  a  more  frightful  proof  of  the 
sanguinary  spirit  which  guided  the  coundls  of  the 
triumvirs,  than  their  devoting  to  the  dagger  of  the 
hired  assassin  a  man  equally  venerable  by  his  years 
and  character,  and  who  ought  to  have  been  pro- 
tected, if  not  by  his  learned  labours,  at  least  by 
his  retirement,  from  such  inhuman  persecution. 
But,  though  doomed  to  death  as  a  friend  of  law 
and  liberty,  there  arose  an  emulation  among  his 
friends  which  should  have  the  dangerous  honour 
of  saving  him.  Calenus  having  obtained  the  pre- 
ference, carried  him  to  his  country-house,  where 
Antony  frequency  came,  without  suspecting  that 
it  contained  a  proscribed  inmate.  Here  Varro  re- 
mained concealed  till  a  special  edict  was  issued  by 
the  consul,  M.  Plancus,  under  the  triumviral  seal, 
excepting  him  and  Messala  Corvinus  from  the  ge- 
neral slaughter.^ 

But  though  Varro  thus  passed  in  security  the 
hour  of  danger,  he  was  unable  to  save  his  libra- 

^  Berwick's  Lives  of  As.  PoUio,  M,  Varro,  ^c. 
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ry,  which  was  placed  in  the  garden  of  one  of  his 
Tillas,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  illiterate  sol- 
diery. 

After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Varro  resided  in  tran- 
quillity at  Rome  till  his  decease,  whidi  happened 
in  727,  when  he  was  ninety  years  of  age.  The  tra^ 
gical  deaths,  howev^,  of  Ponipey  and  Cicero,  with 
the  loss  of  others  of  his  friends, — ^the  ruin  of  his 
country, — ^the  expulsion  from  his  villas, — and  the 
loss  of  those  literary  treasures,  which  he  had  stored 
up  as  the  solace  of  his  old  age,  and  the  deprivation 
of  which  would  be  doubly  felt  by  one  who  wished 
to  devote  all  his  time  to  study, — ^must  have  cast  a 
deep  shade  over  the  concluding  days  of  this  illus- 
trious scholar.  His  wealth  was  restored  by  Au- 
gustus, but  his  books  could  not  be  supplied. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  loss  of  this  libra- 
ry, which  impeded  the  prosecution  of  his  studies, 
and  prevented  the  composition  of  such  works  as 
required  reference  and  consultation,  may  have  in- 
duced Varro  to  employ  the  remaining  hours  of  his 
life  in  delivering  those  precepts  of  agriculture, 
which  had  been  the  result  of  long  experience,  and 
which  needed  only  reminiscence  to  inculcate.  It 
was  some  time  after  the  loss  of  his  books,  and  when 
he  had  nearly  reached  the  age  of  eighty,  that  Var- 
ro composed  the  work  on  husbandry,  as  he  himself 
testifies  in  the  introduction.  "  If  I  had  leisure, 
I  might  write  these  things  more  convenientiy. 
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which  I  will  now  explain  as  well  as  I  am  abk^ 
thinking  that  I  must  make  haste;  because,  if  a 
man  be  a  bubble  of  air,  I  am  far  advanced  in  years, 
for  my  eightieth  year  admonishes  me,  to  get  my 
baggage  together  before  I  leave  the  world.  Where- 
fore, as  you  have  bought  a  farm,  which  you  are  de- 
sirous to^  render  profitable  by  tillage,  and  as  yoijL 
ask  me  to  take  this  task  upon  me,  I  will  try  to 
advise  you  what  must  be  done,  not  only  during 
my  stay  here,  bat  after  my  departure."  The  re- 
mainder of  the  introduction  forms,  in  its  ostenta- 
tious display  of  erudition,  a  remarkable  contrast 
to  Cato's  simplicity.  Varro  talks  of  the  Syrens 
and  Sibyls, — invokes  all  the  Roman  deities,  sup- 
posed to  preside  oyer  rural  affairs, — and  enumerates 
all  the  Greek  authors  who  had  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  agriculture  previous  to  his  own  time. 

The  first  of  the  three  books  which  this  agricul- 
tural treatise  comprehends,  is  addressed,  by  Varro, 
to  Fundanias,  who  had  recently  purchased  a  fiurra, 
in  the  management  of  which  he  wished  to  be  in- 
structed. The  information  he  thus  undertakes  to 
give,  is  communicated  in  the  form  of  dialogue.  He 
feigns  that,  at  the  time  appointed  for  rites  to  be 
performed  in  the  sowing  season,  {sementivis  feriis^) 
he  went,  by  invitation  of  the  priest,  to  the  temple 
of  Tellus.  There  he  met  his  father-in-law,  C.  Fun- 
danius,  the  knight  Agrius,  and  Agrasius,  a  fanner 
of  imposts^  who  were  gating  on  a  map  of  Italy, 


paiBtcd  on  the  innor  walla  of  the  temple.  The 
priest,  whose  duty  it  was  to  officiate,  having  heen 
sammoned  hy  the  edile  to  attend  him  on  affiurs  of 
importance,  they  were  awaiting  his  return ;  and,  in 
order  to  pass  the  time  till  his  arrival,  AgrasiUs  com- 
mences a  conversation,  (suggested  by  the  map  of 
Italy,)  hy  inquiring  at  the  others  present  in  the 
temple,  whether  they,  who  had  travelled  so  much, 
had  ever  visited  any  country  better  cultivated  than 
Italy.  This  introduces  a  eulogy  on  the  soil  and 
climate  of  that  favoured  region,  and  of  its  varioui 
abundant  productions,-^the  Apulian  wheat,  the 
Venafriaii  oHve,  and  the  Falemian  grape.  AU  this, 
again,  leads  to  the  inquiry,  by  what  arts  of  agricult 
tural  skill  and  industry,' aiding  the  luxuriant  soil, 
it  had  reached  such  unexampled  fecundity.  These 
questions  are  refeired  to  luiicinius  Stolo,  and  Tre# 
mellius  Scrofa,  who  now  joined  the  party,  and  who 
were  well  qualified  to  throw  light  on  the  interesti* 
ing  discussion — the  first  being  of  a  family  distin* 
guished  by  the  pains  it  had  taken  with  regard  to 
the  Agrarian  laws,  and  the  second  being  well  known 
foj  possessing  one  of  the  best  cultivated  farms  in 
Italy.  Scrofa,  too,  had  himself  written  on  husband- 
ry, as  we  learn  from  Columella ;  who  says,  that  he 
had  first  rjendered  agriculture  eloquent.  This  book 
}s  accordingly  devoted  to  rules  for  the  cultivation 
of  land,  whether  for  the  produd;ion  of  grain,  pida^ 
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olives,  or  yme8»  and  the  estsUishment  neoesnuy 
far  a  weUhinaiuiged  and  luerEtiye  fimn ;  excluding 
fiom  consideration  what  is  strictly  the  business  of 
the  grazier  and  shepfaeid,  rather  than  the  fanner. 

After  some  general  observations  on  the  object 
and  end  of  agriculture,  and  the  exposition  of 
some  general  principles  with  regard  to  soil  and 
climate,  Scrofa  and  Stolo,  who  are  the  chief  pro- 
locutors, proceed  to  settle  the  size  and  situation 
of  the  villa.  Th^  recommend,  that  it  should  be 
placed  at  the  foot  of  a  well-wooded  hill,  and  open 
to  the  most  healthful  breeze.  An  eastern  expo- 
sure seems  to  be  preferred,  as  it  will  thus  have 
shade  in  summer,  and  sun  in  winter.  They  fiirther 
advise,  that  it  should  not  be  placed  in  a  hollow 
valley,  as  being  there  subject  to  storms  and  inun- 
dations ;  nor  in  front  of  a  river,  as  that  situation 
is  cold  in  winter,  and  unwholesome  in  summer; 
nor  in  the  vicinity  of  a  marsh,  where  it  would  be 
liable  to  be  infested  with  small  insects,  which, 
though  invisibly  enter  the  body  by  the  mouth  or 
nostrils,  and  occasion  obstinate  diseases.  Funda* 
nius  asks,  what  one  ought  to  do  who  happens  to 
inherit  such  a  villa;  and  is  answered^  that  he 
should  sell  it  for  as  much  as  it  will  bring ;  and  if 
it  will  bring  nothing,  he  should  abandon  it  After 
this  follow  the  subjects  of  indosure — the  necessary 
implements  of  husbandry — the  number  of  servants 
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and  oxen  required — and  the  soil  in  which  different 
crops  should  be.  sown.    We  have  then  a  sort  of  ca- 
lendar, directing  what  operations  ought  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  each  season  of  the  year.  Thus,  the  author 
recommends  draining  betwixt  the  winter  solstice 
and  approach  of  the  zephyrs,  which  was  reckoned  to 
be  about  the  banning  of  February.  The  sowing  of 
grain  should  not  be  commoiced  befbre  the  autum- 
nal eqtdnox,  nor  delayed  after  the  winter  solstice ; 
because  the  seeds  which  are  sown  previous  to  the 
equinox  spring  up  too  quickly,  and  those  sown  sub- 
sequent to  the  solstice  scarcely  appear  above  ground 
in  forty  days.    A  taste  for  flowers  had  begun  to 
prevail  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Varro ;  he  accord- 
ingly recommends  their  cultivation,  and  points  out 
the  seasons  for  planting  the  lily,  violet,  crocus,  &c. 
The  remainder  of  the  first  book  of  Varro  is.  wdl 
and  naturally  arranged.     He  considers  his  subject 
from  the  choice  of  the  seed,  till  the  grain  has  sprung 
up,  ripened,  been  reaped,  secured,  and  brought  to 
market.    The  same  course  is  followed  in  treating 
of  the  vine  and  the  olive.    While  on  the  subject 
of  selling  fiirm-produce  to  the  best  advantage,  the 
conversation  is  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  arri- 
val of  the  priest's  freedman,  who  came  in  haste  to 
apologize  to  the  guests  for  having  been  so  long  de- 
tained, and  to  ask  them  to  attend  on  the  following 
day  at  the  obsequies  of  his  master,  who  had  been 
just  assassinated  on  the  public  street  by  an  unknovm 
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band.   The  piuiy  In  the  tempk  iwifiriiaWly 
parate.~-''  De  casu  humiino  magia  quemnten^  qiuon 
admirantes  id  Rome  fiictum/* 

The  subject  of  agriculture,  strictly  so  called,  ha** 
?ing  been  discussed  iu  the  first  bode,  Varro  pro-t 
ceeds  in  the  second,  addressed  to  Niger  Turranus^ 
to  treat  of  the  care  of  flocks  and  cattle,  (De  Re  P^ 
cmria) ;  the  knowledge  be  communicates  being 
the  result  of  his  own  observations,  blended  with 
the  information  he  had  received  from  the  great 
pasturers  of  Spirus,  at  the  time  he  commanded  the 
Grecian  ships  on  its  coast,  in  Pompey's  naval  war 
with  the  pirates,.  As  in  the  former  book,  the  in« 
structiou  is  delivered  in  the  shape  of  dialogue^ 
Varro  being  at  the  house  of  a  person  called  Cossi* 
nius,  his  host  refuses  to  let- him  depart  till  he  ex* 
plain  to  him  the  origin,  the  dignity,  and  the  art  of 
pasturage.  Our  author  undertakes  to  satisfy  him  as 
to  the  first  and  second  points,  but  as  to  the  third, 
be  refers  him  to  Scrofa,  another  nf  the  guests,  who 
had  the  management  of  extensive  sheep-walks  in 
the  territory  of  the  Brutii. '  Varro  makes  but  a 
pedantic  figure  in  the  part  which  he  has  modestly 
taken  to  himself  His  account  of  the  origin  of 
pasturage  is  nothing  but  some  very  oommon^plam 
observations  on  the  early  stages  of  society ;  and  its 
dignity  is  proved  from  several  signs  of  the  aodiae 
being  called  afler  animals,  as  also  some  ci  the  most 
edebrated  q)ote  on  the  globe^-^Mount  Tanraa,  the 

IS 
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Bosphorusy  the  Mgem  sei>  and  Italy  itself,  whidi 
VaiTO  derives  from  Vitulus.  Scro£fi,  in  commencing 
his  part  of  the  dialogue,  divides  the  animals  con- 
oerning  which  he  is  to  treat  into  three  classes :  1. 
the  lesser ;  of  which  there  are  three  sorts — sheep, 
goats,  and  swine :  2.  the  larger ;  of  which  there  are 
also  three — oxen,  asses,  and  horses :  and,  lastly, 
those  which  do  not  of  themselves  hring  profit,  but 
are  essential  to  the  care  of  the  others — the  dog,  the 
n^le,  and  the  shepherd.  With  r^ard  to  all  ani- 
mali^  four  things  are  to  he  considered  in  purchasing 
or  prodtiiing  them — their  age,  shape,  pedigree,  and 
price.  Af^r  they  have- been  purchased,  there  are 
other  four  t^ngs  to  be  attended  to— feeding,  breeds 
ing,  reari]^,iind  curing  distempers.  According  to 
this  meihod]|bal  division  of  the  subject,  Scrofe  pro- 
oeeds  to  giv^rules  for  choosing  the  best  of  the  differ- 
ent species  of  animals  which  he  has  enumerated,  as 
also  directions  for  tending  them  after  they  have 
been  bought,  and  turning  them  to  the  best  profit. 
It  is  curious  to  hear  what  were  considered  the  good 
points  <^  a  goat,  a  hog,  or  a  horse,  in  the  days  of 
Pompey  and  Caesar;  in  what  regions  they  were 
produced  in  greatest  size  and  perfection ;  what  was 
esteemed  the  most  nutritive  provender  for  each ; 
and  what  number  constituted  an  ordinary  flock  ot 
herd.  The  qualities  specified  as  best  i^  an  ox  may 
perhaps  astonish  a  modem  grazier ;  but  it  must  be 
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remembered,  that  they  are  applicable  to  the  capa- 
city for  labour,  not  of  carrying  beef.  H<^  were  fed 
by  the  Romans  on  acorns,  beans,  and  barley ;  and, 
like  our  own,  indulged  freely  in  the  luxury  of  mire, 
which,  Varro  says,  is  as  refreshing  to  them  as  the 
bath  to  human  creatures.  The  Romans,  however, 
did  not  rear,  as  we  do,  a  solitary  ill-looking  pig  in  a 
stye,  but  possessed  great  herds,  sometimes  amount- 
ing to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hundred. 

From  what  the  author  records  while  treating  of 
the  pasturage  of  sheep,  we  learn  that  a  similar 
practice  prevailed^  in  Italy,  with  that  which  at 
this  day  exists  in  Spain,  in  the  management  of 
the  Merinos  belonging  to  the  M^tk.  Flocks  of 
sheep,  which  pastured  during  winter  in  Apulia, 
were  driven  to  a  great  distance  from  that  r^on, 
to  pass  the  summer  in  Samnium  ;  and  mules  were 
driven  from  the  champaign  grounds  of  Rosea,  at 
certain  seasons,  to  the  high  Gurgurian  mountains. 
With  much  valuable  and  curious  information  on 
all  these  various  topics,  there  are  inter^rsed  a 
great  many  strange  superstitions  and  fiibles,  or 
what  may  be  called  vulgar  errors,  as  that  swine 
breathe  by  the  ears  instead  of  the  mouth  or  nos- 
trils— ^that  when  a  wolf  gets  hold  of  a  sow,  the  first 
thing  he  does  is  to  plunge  it  in  cold  water,  as 
his  teeth  cannot  otherwise  bear  the  heat  of  the 
flesh — ^that  on  the  shore  of  Lusitania,  mares  con- 
ceive from  the  winds,  but  their  foals  do  not  live 
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above  three  years — and  what  is  more  inexplicable, 
one  of  the  speakers  in  the  dialogue  asserts,,  that  he 
himself  had  seen  a  sow  in  Arcadia  so  fat,  that  a 
field-mouse  had  made  a  comfortable  nest  in  her 
flesh,  and  brought  forth  its  young. 

This  book  concludes  with  what  fornis  the  most 
profitable  part  of  pasturage — ^the  dairy  and  sheep- 
ahearing. 

The  third  book,  which  is  by  far  the  most  inte- 
resting and  best  written  in  the  work,  treats  de  f>iU 
Has  pastionibus^  which  means  the  provisions,  or 
moderate  luxuries,  which  a  plain  farmer  may  pro- 
cure, independent  of  tillage  or  pasturage, — as  the 
poultry  of  his  barn-yard — the  trouts  in  the  stream, 
by  which  his  farm  is  bounded — and  the  game,  which 
he  may  inclose  in  parks,  or  chance  to  take  on  days 
of  recreation.  If  others  of  the  agricultural  writers 
have  been  more  minute  with  regard  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  villa  itself,  it  is  to  Y arro  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  what  lights  we  have  received  con- 
cerning its  appertenancies,  as  warrens,  aviaries, 
and  fish-ponds.  The  dialogue  on  these  subjects  is 
introduced  in  the  foUowing  manner :— At  the  co- 
mitia,  held  for  electing  an  Edile,  Varro  and  the 
Senator  Axius,  having  given  their  votes  for  the 
candidate  whom  they  mutually  favoured,  and  wish- 
ing to  be  at  his  house  to  receive  him  on  his  re- 
turn home,  after  all  the  sufErages  had  been  taken, 
resolved  to  wait  the  issue  in  the  shade  of  a  tiUa 
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jntbUea.  There  ihey  found  Appiiu  Ckudkify  the 
augur,  whom  Axius  b^an  to  raUy  on  the  magni- 
ficence of  his  villa,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Campus 
Martius,  which  he  contrasts  with  the  profitable 
plainness  of  his  own  farm  in  the  Beatine  district 
^*  Your  sumptuous  mansion/'  says  he,  **  is  adorned 
with  painting,  sculpture,  and  carving ;  but  to  make 
amends  for  the  want  of  these,  I  have  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  cultivation  of  lands,  and  the  feeding 
of  cattle.  In  your  splendid  abode,  there  is  no  sign  of 
the  vicinity  of  arable  lands,  or  vineyards.  We  find 
there  neither  ox  nor  horse— there  is  neither  vintage 
in  the  cellars,  nor  com  in  the  granary.  In  what  r&» 
«pect  does  this  resemble  the  viUa  of  your  ancestors? 
A  house  cannot  be  called  a  farm  or  a  villa,  merely 
because  it  is  built  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city.^ 
This  polite  remonstrance  gives  rise  to  a  discussion 
vnth  r^ard  to  the  proper  definition  of  a  villa,  and 
whether  that  appellation  can  be  applied  to  a  resi- 
dence, where  there  is  neither  tillage  nor  pasturage. 
It  i^eems  to  be  at  length  agreed,  that  a  mansion 
which  is  without  thes^  and  is  merely  ornamental, 
cannot  be  called  a  villa ;  but  that  it  is  properly  so 
termed,  though  there  be  neither  tillage  nor  pastu« 
rage,  if  there  are  fish-ponds,  pigeon-houses,  bee- 
hives, &c.  kept  for  the  sake  of  profit ;  and  it  is  dis- 
cussed whether  such  villas,  or  agricultural  farms,  be 
most  lucrative. 
Our  author  divides  the  FiUaticiB  pasHanes  into 
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pfultry,  game,  and  &h.  Undar  the  first  class,  he 
comprehends  hirds,  such  as  thrushes,  &c.  which  are 
kept  in  aviaries,  to  he  eaten,  but  not  any  hirds  of 
game.  .Rules  and  directions  are  given  for  their 
management,  of  the  same  sort  with  those  concern- 
ing the  animals  treated  of  in  the  preceding  hook. 
The  aviaries  in  the  Roman  villas  were  wonder- 
fully  productive  and  profitable,  A  very  parti- 
cular account  is  given  of  the  construction  of  an 
aviary.  Varro  himself  had  one  at  his  farm,  near 
Casinum,  but  it  was  intended  more  for  pleasure 
and  recreation  than  profit.  The-  description  he 
gives  of  it  is  very  minute,  but  not  very  distinct. 
The  pigeon-house  is  treated  of  separately  from  the 
aviary.  As  to  the  game,  the  instructions  do  not 
relate  to  field-sports,  but  to  the  mode  of  keeping 
wild  animals  in  inclosures  or  warrens.  In  the  more 
simple  and  moderate  ages  of  the  republic,  these 
were  merely  hare  or  rabbit  warrens,  of  no  great  ex- 
tent ;  but  as  wealth  and  luxury  increased,  they  were 
enlarged  to  the  size  of  40  or  50  acres,  and  fiiequently 
contained  within  their  limits  goats,  wild  boars,  and 
deer.  The  author  is  extremely  brief  on  the  subject 
offish,  which  was  rather  an  article  of  expensive  lux- 
ury than  homely  fare  ;  and  the  candidate^  besides, 
was  now  momentarily  expected.  Fish-ponds  had 
increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  warrens,  and 
the  Romans  had  now  become  very  expensive  in  their 
formation.  Instances  are  given  of  the  great  depth 
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and  extent  of  ponds  belonging  to  the  principal  citi* 
zens,  some  of  which  had  subterraneous  oommunica- 
tions  with  the  sea,  and  others  were  supplied  by  ri- 
vers, which  had  been  turned  from  their  course.  At 
this  part  of  the  dialogue,  a  shout  and  unusual  bustle 
announced  the  success  of  Varro's  candidate ;  on 
hearing  which,  the  party  gave  up  their  agricultu- 
ral disquisitions,  and  accompanied  him  in  triumph 
to  the  Capitol. 

This  work  of  Varro  is  totally  different  from  diat 
of  Cato  on  the  same  subject,  formerly  mentioned. 
It  is  not  a  journal,  but  a  book ;  and  instead  of  the 
loose  and  unconnected  manner  in  which  the  brief 
precepts  of  the  Censor  are  delivered,  it  is  composed 
on  a  regular,  perhaps  somewhat  too  stiff  and  formal 
a  plan.  Its  exact  and  methodical  arrangement  has 
particularly  attracted  the  notice  of  Scaliger.  **  Uni- 
cum  Varronem  inter  Latinos  habemus  libris  tri- 
bus  de  Re  Rustica,  qui  vere  ac  yticSo/ixtic,  philoso- 
phatus  sit.  Immo  nuUus  est  Gnecorum  qui  tarn 
bene,  inter  eos  saltem  qui  ad  nos  pervenerunt."  ^ 
Instead,  too,  of  that  directness  and  simplicity, 
which  never  deviates  from  the  plainest  precepts  of 
agriculture,  the  work  of  Varro  is  embellished  and 
illustrated  by  much  of  the  erudition  which  might 
be  expected  from  the  learning  of  its  author,  and  of 
one  acquainted  with  fifty  Greek  writers,  who  had 

^  ScaUgerana  prima,  p.  144. 
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treated  of  the  subject  before  him.  '*  Cato,  the  fa- 
mous Censor,"  says  Martyn,  **  writers  like  an  an- 
cient country  gentleman  of  much  experience :  He 
abounds  in  short  pithy  sentences,  intersperses  his 
book  with  moral  precepts,  and  was  esteemed  a 
sort  of  oracle.  Varro  writes  more  like  a  scholar 
than  a  man  of  much  practice :  He  is  fond  of  re- 
search into  antiquity,  and  inquires  into  the  etymo- 
1<^  of  the  names  of  persons  and  things.  Cato, 
too,  speaks  of  a  country  life,  and  of  farming,  mere- 
ly as  it  may  be  conducive  to  gain.  Varro  also 
speaks  of  it  as  of  a  wise  and  happy  state,  inclining 
to  justice,  temperance,  sincerity,  and  all  the  virtues^ 
which  shelters  from  evil  passions,  by  affording  that 
constant  employment,  which  leaves  little  leisure  for 
those  vices  which  prevail  in  cities,  where  the  means 
and  occasions  for  them  is  created  and  supplied." 

There  were  other  Latin  works  on  agriculture, 
besides  those  of  Cato  and  Varro,  but  they  were 
subsequent  to  the  time  which  the  present  volumes 
are  intended  to  embrace.  Strictly  speaking,  in- 
deed, even  the  work  of  Varro  was  written  after  the 
battle  of  Actium :  the  knowledge,  however,  on  which 
its  precepts  were  founded,  was  acquired  long  before. 
The  style,  too,  is  that  of  the  Roman  republic,  not 
of  the  Augustan  age.  I  have  therefore  consider- 
ed Varro  as  belonging  to  the  period  on  which  we 
are  at  present  engaged. 

Indeed,  the  history  of  his  life  and  writings  is  al- 
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moat  identified  with  the  literary  huft^Mrj  of  RoBie» 
during  the  long  period  through  which  hifl  existaiee 
was  protracted*  The  treatise  on  agriculture  is  the 
only  one  of  his  multifarious  works  which  has  de- 
scended to  us  entire.  The  other  writings  of  this  ce* 
lelMrated  polygraph,  as  Cicero  calls  him/  may  he  di* 
vided  into  philological,  critical,  historical,  mytho- 
logical, philosc^hic,  and  satiric ;  and,  after  all,  it 
would  prohably  he  necessary,  in  order  to  foim  a 
complete  catalogue,  to  add  the  convenient  and 
comprehensive  dass  of  miscellaneous. 

The  work  De  Lingua  Latina,  thou^  it  has  de- 
scended to  us  incomplete,  is  by  much  the  most  entire 
of  Varro's  writings,  except  the  Treatise  on  i^gricul- 
ture.  It  is  on  account  of  this  philological  production, 
that  Aulus  GreUius  ranks  him  among  the  gramma- 
rians, who  form  a  numerous  and  important  dass  in 
the  History  of  Latin  literature.  They  were  called 
grammatici  by  the  Romans — a  word  which  would 
be  better  rendered  philologers  .than  grammarians. 
The  grammatic  sdence,  among  the  Romans,  was 
not  confined  to  the  inflexions  of  words  or  rules  of 
syntax.  It  formed  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
art  of  critidsm,  and  was  understood  to  comprehend 
all  those  difierent  inquiries,  which  philolc^  in- 
dudes— embradng  not  only  grammar,  properly  so 
called,  but  verbal  and  literal  critidsm,  etymolo- 
gy, the  explication  and  just  interpretation  of  au- 

1  Tl^X^^miptnmH*  Episi.  ad  Attic.  Lib.  XIIL  Ep.  18. 
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thorsy  and  emendatioii  of  oorrapted  passages.  In- 
deed  the  name  of  grammarian  (grammaticus)  « 
firequendy  applied  by  ancient  authors^  to  those 
whom  we  would  now  rather  term  critics  and  com* 
mentators*  than  grammarians. 

It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  a  people,  who» 
like  the  first  Romans^  were  chiefly  occupied  with 
war,  and  whose  relaxation  was  agriculture,  did  not 
attadi  much  importance  to  a  science,  of  which  the 
professed  object  was,  teaching  how  to  speak  and 
write  with  propriety.  Accordingly,  near  six  hun- 
dred years  elapsed  before  they  formed  any  idea 
of  such  a  study.'  Crates  Mallotes,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Aristarchus,  and  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Rome,  by  Attains,  King  of  Per- 
gamus,  towards  the  esxd  of  the  sixth  century,'  was 
the  first  who  excited  a  taste  for  grammatical  in- 
quiries. Having  accidentally  broken  his  leg  in  the 

^  Cicero^  De  DivituU.  Lib.  I.  c  18.     Seneca,  EpiH,  98. 

^  Suetonius^  De  IttusL  Grammat.  c  1. 

'  Suetonius  {De  IttusL  Gram.)  says^  that  be  was  sent  by 
AttahiB,  at  the  moment  of  the  death  of  Ennius.  Now>  Ennius 
died  in  585,  at  which  time  Eumenes  reigned  at  Pergamus,  and 
was  not  succeeded  by  AttaJus  till  the  year  595 ;  so  that  Sue- 
tonius was  mistaken^  either  as  to  the  year  in  which  Crates  came 
to  Rome,  or  the  king  by  whom  he  was  sent—*!  rather  think 
he  was  wrong  in  the  latter  point;  for>  if  Crates  was  the  first 
Greek  rhetorician  who  taught  at  Rome^  which  seems  univer- 
sally admitted^  he  must  hare  been  there  before  593,  in  which 
year  the  rhetoricians  were  expressly  banished  from  Rome^ 
along  with  the  phUosophers. 
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course  of  his  embassy,  he  employed  the  period  of 
his  convalescence  in  receiving  visitors,  to  whom  he 
delivered- lectures,  containing  grammatic  disquisi- 
tions ;  and  he  also  read  and  commented  on  poets 
hitherto  unknown  in  Kome.^  These  discussions, 
however,  probably  turned  solely  on  Greek  words, 
and  the  interpretation  of  Greek  authors.  It  is  not 
likely  that  Crates  had  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  as  to  give  lectures  on  a  subject  which 
requires  minute  and  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  language/  His  instructions,  however,  had  the 
effect  of  fixing  the  attention  of  the  Romans  on 
their  own  language,  and  on  their  infant  literature. 
Men  sprung  up  who  commented  on,  and  explained, 
the  few  Latin  poems  which  at  that  time  existed. 
C.  Octavius  Lampadius  illustrated  the  Punic  War 
of  Naevius ;  and  also  divided  the  poem  into  seven 
books.  About  the  same  time,  Q.  Vargunteius  lec- 
tured on  the  Annals  of  Ennius,  on  certain  fixed 
days,  to  crowded  audiences.  Q.  Fhilocomus  soon 
after  performed  a  similar  service  for  the  Satires  of 
his  friend  LuciUus.  Among  these  early  gramma- 
nans,  Suetonius  particularly  mentions  Mlbis  Pre- 
coninus  and  Servius  Clodius.  The  former  was  the 
master  of  Varro  and  Cicero ;  he  was  also  a  rheto- 
rician of  eminence,  and  composed  a  number  of  ora- 
tions for  the  Patricians,  to  whose  cause  he  was  so 

'  Suetonius^  c.  2. 
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Mrdently  attached,  that,  when  Metelliis  Numidicus 
was  banished  in  654,  he  accompanied  him  into  exile. 
Serv.  Clodius  Vas  the  8on-in*law  of  Lselius,  and 
fraudulently  appropriated,  it  is  said,  a  grammatical 
work,  written  by  his  distinguished  relative,  which 
shows  the  honour  and  credit  by  this  time  attadied 
to  sudk  pursuits  at  Rome.  Clodius  was  a  Roman 
knight ;  and,  from  his  example,  men  of  rank  did 
not  disdain  to  write  concerning  grammar,  and  even 
to  teach  its  principles.  StOl,  however,  the  greater 
number  of  grammarians,  at  least  6(  the  verbal 
grammarians,  were  slaves.  If  well  instructed  in 
the  science,  they  brought,  as  we  learn  from  Sueto- 
tonius,  exorbitant  prices.  Luctatius  Daphnis  was 
purchased  by  Quintus  Catuluis  for  200,000  pieces' 
of  money,  and  shortly  after  set  at  liberty.  This 
was  a  strong  encouragement  for  masters  to  instruct 
their  slaves  in  grammar,  and  for  them  to  acquire 
its  rules.  Sevius  Nicanor,  and  Aurelius  Opilius, 
who  wrote  a  commentary,  in  nine  books,  on  differ- 
ent writers,  were  freedmen,  as  was  also  Antonius 
Gnipho,  a  Gaul,  who  had  been  taught  Greek  at 
Alexandria,  whither  he  was  carried  in  his  youth, 
and  was  afterwards  instructed  in  Latin  literature 
at  Rome.  Though  a  man  of  great  learning  in  the 
science  he  professed,  he  left  only  two  small  vo- 
lumes on  the  Latin  language — his  time  having 
been  principally  occupied  in  teaching.  He  taught 
fost  in  the  house  of  the  father  of  Julius  Caesar, 
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and  afterwards  leetuied  at  home  to  those  who  diose 
to  attend  him.  The  greatest  men  of  Rome,  when 
fiu:  advanced  in  age  and  dignity,  did  not  disdain  to 
frequent  his  school.  Many  of  his  precepts,  indeed, 
extended  to  rhetoric  and  declamation,  the  arts,  of 
all  others,  in  which  the  Romans  were  most  anxious 
to  be  instructed.  These  were  now  taught  in  the 
schools  of  almost  all  grammarians,  of  whom  there 
were,  at  one  time,  upwards  of  twenty  in  Rome. 
For  a  long  while,  it  was  only  the  Greek  poets  who 
were  publicly  explained,  but  at  length  the  Latin 
poets  were  likewise  commented  on  and  illustrated. 
The  science  of  grammar  was  in  this  stage  of  pro* 
gross  and  degree  of  repute  at  the  time  when  V arro 
wrote  his  celebrated  treatise  De  Lingua  LdUina. 
This  work  originally  consisted  of  twenty-four  books 
-— ^the  first  three  being  dedicated  to  Publius  Septi- 
mius,  who  had  been  his  quaestor  in  the  war  with 
the  pirates,  and  the  remainder  to  Cicero.  This  last 
dedication,  with  that  of  Cicero's  Academiea  to 
Varro,  has  rendered  their  friendship  immortal. 
The  importance  attached  to  these  sort  of  dedica- 
tions by  the  great  men  of  Rome,  and  the  value,  in 
particular,  placed  by  Cicero  on  a  compliment  of 
this  nature  from  Varro,  is  established  by  a  letter 
<if  the  orator  to  Atticus — "  You  know,**  says  he, 
^  that,  till  lately,  I  composed  nothing  but  orations, 
or  some  such  works,  into  whidi  I  could  not  intro- 
duce Varro's  name  with  any  propriety.    After- 
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wards,  whea  I  engaged  in  a  work  of  more  general 
erudition,  Varro  informed  me,  that  his  intention 
was,  to  address  to  me  a  work  of  considerable  extent 
and  importanoe*  Two  years,  however,  have  passed 
away  without  his  making  any  progress.  Mean- 
while, I  have  been  making  preparations  for  return- 
ing him  the  compliment."^  -Again,  **  I  am  anxious 
to  know  how  you  came  to  be  informed  that  a  man 
like  Varro,  who  has  written  so  much,  without  ad- 
dressing any  thing  to  me,  should  wish  me  to  pay 
him  a  compliment/''  The  Academica  ware  dedi- 
cated to  Varro  before  he  fulfilled  his  promise  of 
addressing  a  work  to  Cicaro ;  and  it  appears,  from 
Cicero's  letter  to  Varro,  sent  along  with  the  Aca- 
draiica,  how  impatiratly  he  expected  its  perform- 
ance, and  how  much  he  importuned  him  for  its 
execution. — '^  To  exact  the  fulfilment  of  a  pro- 
mise,'' says  he,  '*  is  a  sort  of  iH  manners,  of  which 
the  populace  themselves  are  seldom  guilty.  I  can- 
not, however,  forbear — I  will  not  say,  to  demand, 
but  remind  you  of  a  &vour,  which  you  long  sinoe 
gave  me  reason  to  expect.  To  this  end,  I  have 
sent  you  four  ^admonitors,  (the  four  books  of  the 
Academica,)  whom,  perhaps,  you  will  not  consider 
as  extremely  modest."  ^  It  is  curious,  that,  when 
Varro  did  at  length  come  forth  with  his  dedication, 

^  EpUi.  ad  AUic.  Lib.  XIIL  £p.  12. 
«  Ibid.  Lib.  XIIL  Ep.  18. 
>  Epist.  FamiU  Lib.  IX.  £p.  8. 
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although  highly  extolled  in  the  Academica^  he  in- 
troduced not  a  single  word  of  compliment  to  Ci- 
cero— ^whether  it  was  that  Varro  dealt  not  in  com- 
pliment, that  he  was  disgusted  with  his  firiend^s  in- 
satiable appetite  for  praise,  or  that  Cicero  was  coi^ 
sidered  as  raised  above  all  panegyric. 

We  find  in  the  work  De  Lingua  LaUna^  which 
was  written  the  winter  preceding  Csssar's  death, 
the  same  methodical  arrangement  that  marks  the 
treatise  De  Re  Hustica.  The  twenty- four  books 
of  which  it  consisted,  were  divided  into  three  great 
parts.  The  first  six  books  were  devoted  to  etymo- 
logical researches,  or,  as  he  himself  expresses  it, 
quemadmodum  vocabula  essent  imposita  rebus  in 
lingua  Latina.  In  the  first,  second,  and  third 
books,  of  this  division  of  his  work,  all  of  which 
have  perished,  he  has  brought  forward  what  an  ad- 
mirer of  etyiDological  science  could  advance  in  its 
favour — ^what  a  depreciator  might  say  against  it ; 
and  what  might  be  pronounced  concerning  it  with- 
out enthusiasm  or  prejudice.— -*'  Quae  contra  eam 
dicentur,  quss  pro  ea,  quae  de  ea."  The  fragments 
remaining  of  this  great  work  of  Varro,  com- 
mence at  the  fourth  book,  which,  with  the  two 
succeeding  books,  is  occupied  with  the  origin  of 
Latin  terms,  and  the  poetical  licences  that  have 
been  taken  in  their  use.  He  first  considers  the  ori- 
gin of  the  names  of  places,  and  of  those  things 
which  are  in  them.     His  great  division  of  places 
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is,  into  heaven  and  eaxibr^Coelum  he  derives  from 
cavunff  and  that,  from,  chaos ;  terra  is  so  called  quia 
teritur.    The  derivation  of  the  names  of  many  ter- 
lestrial  regions  is  equaUy  whimsical    The  most 
rational  are  those  of  the  different  spots  in  Rome, 
which  were  chiefly  named  after  individuals,  as  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  from  Tarpeia,  a  vestal  viigio,  slain 
by  the  Sabines — the  Coelian  Moimt,  from  Codlius, 
an  Etrurian  chief,  who  assisted  Komulus  in  one  of 
his  contests  with  his  neighbours.     Following  the 
same  arrangement  with  r^ard.  to  those  things 
which  are^  in  places,  he  first  treats  of  the  immor- 
tals, or  gods  of  heaven  And  earth.     Descending  to 
mortal  things,  he  treats  of  animals,  whom  he  con- 
siders as  in  three  places-*air,  water,  and  earth. 
The  creatures  inhabiting  earth  he  divides  into 
men,  cattle,  and  wild  beasts.     Of  the  appellations 
proper  to  mankind,  he  speaks  first  of  pubUc  ho- 
nours,  as  the  Praetor,  so  called,  **  quod  pradret 
exerdtuL"  We  have  then  the  derivations  both  of 
the  generic  and  special  names  of  animals.     Thus, 
Armenta  (quasi  aramenta)  is  from  aro^  because 
oxen  are  used  for  ploughing ;  Lepus  is.  quasi  Le- 
vipes.     The  remainder  of  the  book  is  occupied 
with  those  words  which  relate  to  food,  dothiug, 
and  various  sorts  of  utensils.     Of  these,  the  de- 
rivation is  given,  and  it  is  generally  far-fetched. 
But  of  all  his  etymologies,  the  most  whimsical  is 
that  contained  in  his  book  of  Divine  Things,  where 
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he  dedneet  fiir  fiom  funmi^  (<liuky»)  beesuM 
thieves  usually  steal  during  the  darkness  of  night.^ 

The  fifth  book  relates  to  words  ezpressiye  of  time 
and  its  divisions,  and  to  those  things  whidi  an 
done  in  die  course  of  time.  He  b^ins  with  die 
months  and  days  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
gods,  or  performance  of  accustomed  rites.  Things 
which  happen  during  the  lapse  of  time,  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  accoiding  to  the  three  great  hu- 
man functions  of  thought,  speech,  and  act*  The 
tiiird  class,  or  actions,  are  performed  by  means  of 
tiie  external  senses ;  the  mention  of  which  intro- 
duces the  explication  of  those  words  expressing  the 
various  operations  of  the  senses;  and  the  book 
terminates  with  a  list  of  words  derived  from  the 
Greek.  These  two  books  relate  to  the  common  ^n- 
ployment  of  words.  In  the  sixth,  the  author  treats 
of  poetic  words,  of  which  he  gives  examples,  and 
the  poetic  or  metaphoric  use  of  ordinary  tenns. 
Here  he  follows  the  same  arrangement  already 
adopted-^speaking  first  of  places,  and  then  of  time, 
and  showing,  as  he  proceeds,  the  manner  in  whidi 
poets  have  changed  or  corrupted  the  original  signi«- 
fication  of  words. 

Sudi  is  the  first  division  of  the  work  of  Varro, 
forming  what  he  himself  calls  the  etymological  part. 
The  second  division,  which  extended  from  the  oom- 
mevcement  of  the  seventh  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth 

^  Aulus  Gellius^  Lib.  I.  c.  18. 
13 
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book,  comprehended  the  accidents  of  words,  and  the 
different  changes  which  they  undergo  from  deden- 
aon,  conjugation,  and  comparison.  The  author  ad- 
mits but  of  two  kinds  of  words — ^nouns  and  verbs, 
to  which  he  refers  all  the  other  parts  of  speech.  He 
distinguishes  two  sorts  of  declensions,  of  which  he 
calls  the  one  arbitrary,  and  the  other  natural  or  ne- 
cessary ;  and  he  is  thenceforth  alterliately  occupied 
with  analogy  and  anomaly.  In  the  seventh  book  he 
discusses  the  subject  of  analogy  in  general,  and  gives 
the  arguments  which  may  be  adduced  against  its  ex- 
istence  in  nouns  propa: :  In  the  eighth,  he  reasons 
like  those  who  find  analogies  everywhere.  Book 
ninth  treats  of  the  BXkslogy  and  anomaly  of  verbs, 
and  with  it  the  fragment  we  possess  of  Varro's  trea^ 
tise  terminates.  The  three  other  books,  which  com- 
pleted the  second  part,  were  of  course  occupied  with 
comparison  and  other  inflexions  of  words. 

The  third  part  of  the  work,  which  contained 
twelve  books,  treated  of  syntax,  or  the  junction  of 
words,  so  as  to  form  a  phrase  or  sentence.  It  also 
contained  a  sort  of  glossary,  which  explained  the 
true  meaning  of  Latin  terms. 

This,  which  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
chief  works  of  Varro,  was  certainly  a  laborious  and 
ingenious  production ;  but  the  author  is  evidently 
too  fond  of  deriving  words  from  the  ancientdialects 
of  Italy,  instead  of  recurring  to  the  Greek,  which, 
after  the  capture  of  Tarentum,became  a  great  source 

VOL.  II.  E 
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of  Latin  terms.  In  general,  the  Romans,  like  the 
Greeks  before  them,  have  been  very  unfortunate  in 
their  etymologies,  being  but  indifferent  critics,  and 
inadequately  informed  of  every  thing  that  did  not 
relate  to  their  own  country.  Blackwell,  in  his 
Court  of  Augustus^  while  he  admits  that  the  sar 
gacity  of  Varro  is  surprising,  in  the  use  which  he 
has  made  of  the  knowledge  he  possessed  of  the  Sa^ 
bine  and  Tuscan  dialects,  remarks,  that  his  work, 
De  Lingua  Latino^  is  faulty  in  two  particulars ; 
the  first,  arising  from  the  author  having  recourse  to 
fiur-fetched  allusions  and  metaphors  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, to  illustrate  his  etymology  of  words,  instead 
of  going  at  once  to  the  Greek.  The  second,  proceed- 
ing from  his  ignorance  of  the  eastern  and  western 
languages,  particularly  the  Aramean  and  Celtic ; 
the  one  of  which,  in  Blackwell's  opinion,  had  given 
names  to  the  greater  number  of  the  gods,  and  the 
other,  to  matters  occurring  in  war  and  rustic  life. 

It  does  not  seem  certain  whether  the  Ztibri  De 
Similitudine  Ferborum,  and  those  De  Utilitaie 
Sermonisy  cited  by  Frisdan  and  Charisius  as  phi- 
lological works  of  Varro,  were  parts  of  his  great 
production,  De  lAngua  Latina,  or  separate  com- 
positions. There  was  a  distinct  treatise,  however, 
De  Sermone  Latino,  addressed  to  Marcellus,  of 
which  a  very  few  fragments  arcpreserved  by  Aulus 
Gellius. 

The  critical  works  of  tins  universal  scholar,  were 
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entitled,  De  Proprietate  Scriptarum'—De  Poetis 
— Z)e  Poemaii^ — Theatrales^  sive  de  Actionibus 
Seenids — DeScenicis  Ortginibus — DePlautinis 
CoTfuediis — DePlautinis  Quastionibu» — De  Com  - 
positioneSatyrarum — BhetaricorumUbri.  These 
works  are  jHraised  or  mentioned  by  Gellius,  Non- 
nins,  imd  Diomedes ;  but  almost  nothing  is  known 
of  their  contents. 

Something  more  may  be  gathered  concerning 
Varro's  mythological  or  theological  works,  as  they 
were  much  studied,  and  very  frequently  cited  by 
the  early  fathers,  particularly  St  Augustine  and 
Lactantius.    Of  these  the  chief  is  the  treatise  De 
Cultu  Deorumy  noticed  by  St  Augustine  in  his 
seventh  book,  De  Civitate  Dei,  where  he  says  that 
Varro  considers  God  to  be  not  only  the  soul  of  the 
world,  but  the  world  itself.    In  this  work,  he  also 
treated  of  the  origin  of  hydromancy,  and  other  su- 
perstitious divinations.    Sixteen  books  of  the  trea- 
tise De  Rerum  Humanarum  etDivinarum  Anti- 
quitatibus,  addressed  to  Julius  Caesar,  as  Fontifex 
Maximus,  related  to  theological,  or  at  least  what 
we  might  call  ecclesiastical  subjects.    He  divides 
theology  into  three  sorts — ^mythic,  physical,  and 
civil.    The  first  is  chiefly  employed  by  poets,  who 
have  feigned  many  things  contrary  to  the  nature 
and  dignity  of  the  immortals,  as  that  they  sprung 
from  the  head,  or  thigh,  or  from  drops  of  blood — 
that  they  committed  thefts  and  impure  actions. 
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and  were  the  servants  of  men.  The  second  species 
of  theology  is  that  which  we  meet  with  in  the  hooks 
of  philosophers,  in  which  it  is  discussed,  whether  the 
gods  have  heen  from  all  eternity,  and  what  is  their 
essence,  whether  of  fire,  or  numbers,  or  atoms.  Ci- 
vil, or  the  third  sort,  relates  to  the  institutions  de- 
vised by  men,  for  the  worship  of  the  gods.  The 
first  sort  is  most  appropriate  to  the  stage  ;  the  se- 
cond to  the  world ;  the  third  to  the  city.  Varro 
was  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  physical  explication 
of  the  mythological  fables,  to  which  he  always  had 
recourse,  when  pressed  by  the  difficulties  of  their 
literal  meaning.  ^  He  also  seems  to  have  been  of 
opinion  that  the  images  of  the  gods  were  originally 
intended  to  direct  such  as  were  acquainted  with 
the  secret  doctrines,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  real 
gods,  and  of  the  immortal  soul  and  its  constituent 
parts.^  The  first  book  of  this  work,  as  we  learn  from 
St  Augustine,  was  introductory.  The  three  follow- 
ing treated  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  the  Pon- 
tiffs, Augurs,  and  Sibyls ;  in  mentioning  whom,  he 
relates  the  well-known  story  of  her  who  offered  her 
volumes  for  sale  to  Tarquinius  Friscus.  In  the  next 
ternary  of  chapters,  he  discoursed  concerning  places 
appointed  for  religious  worship,  and  the  celebration 

^  Jupiter,  Jiuio^  Saturnus,  Vulcanus,  Vesta,  ct  alii  plurimi 
quos  VaiTo  conatur  ad  mundi  partes  sive  elementa  transferre. 
{St,  August.  Civit.  Dei,  Lib.  VIII.  c  5.) 

2  Lactantius,  Div,  Imt.  Lib.  I.  c  6. 
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of  sacred  rites.  The  third  ternary  related  to  holi- 
days ;  the  fourth;  to  coiisecrations»  and  to  private  as 
well  as  public  sacrifices ;  and  the  fifth  contained  an 
enumeration  of  all  the  deities  who  watch  over  man, 
from  the  moment  when  Janus  opens  to  him  the 
gates  of  life,  till  the  dirges  of  Naenia  conduct  him 
to  the  tomb.  The  whole  universe,  he  says,  in  con- 
clusion, is  divided  into  heaven  and  earth ;  the  hea^ 
vens,  again,  into  sether  and  air ;  earth,  into  the 
ground  and  water.  All  these  are  full  of  souls,  mor- 
tal in  earth  and  water,  but  immortal  in  air  and 
aether.  Between  the  highest  circle  of  heaven  and 
the  orbit  of  the  moon,  are  the  ethereal  souls  of  the 
stars  and  planets,  which  are  understood,  and,  in  &ct, 
seem  to  be  celestial  deities ;  between  the  sphere  of 
the  moon  and  the  highest  region  of  tempests,  dwell 
those  aerial  souls,  which  are  conceived  by  the  mind 
though  not  seen  by  the  eye — departed  heroes,  lares, 
and  genii. 

This  work,  which  is  said  to  have  chiefly  contrir 
buted  to  the  splendid  reputation  of  Varro,  was  ex« 
tant  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cerxr 
tury.  Petrarch,  to  whom  the  world  has  been  under 
such  infinite  obligations  for  his  ardent  zeal  in  dis- 
covering the  works  of  the  learned,  had  seen  it  in 
his  youth.  It  continued  ever  after  to  be  the  object 
of  his  diligent  search,  and  his  bad  success  was  a 
source  to  him  of  constant  mortification.  Of  this  we 
are  informed  in  one  of  the  letters,  which  that  en- 
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thusiastic  admirer  of  the  ancients  addressed  to  them 
as  if  they  had  heen  alive  and  Ms  contemporaries. 
"  NullflB  taroen  exstant,"  says  he  to  Varro, "  vel  ad- 
'  modum  lacerae  tuorum  operum  reliquiae,  licet  divi- 
narum,  et  humanarum  rerum  libros,  ex  quibus  so- 
nantius  nomen  habes,  puerum  me  vidisse  memine- 
rim,  et  recordatione  torqueor,  summis,  ut  aiunt, 
labiis  gustatse  dulcedinis.  Hps  alicubi  forsitan  la- 
titare  suspicor,  eaque,  multos  jam  per  annos,  me 
fatigat  cura,  quoniam  longd  quidem  ac  sollicit4  spe 
nihil  est  laboriosius  in  vitd..'' 

Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Romulus,  speaks  of  Var- 
ro as  a  man  of  all  the  R  omans  most  versed  in  his- 
tory. The  historical  and  political  works  are  the  An- 
nales  Lihri — Belli  Punici  Secundi  Liber — De 
Iniiiis  Urbis  Romame — De  Gente  Populi  Roma^ 
ni — Libri  de  Familiis  Trq;anis,  which  last  treat- 
ed of  the  families  that  followed  JEneas  into  Italy. 
With  this  class  we  may  rank  the  Hebdomadum, 
sive  de  Imaginibus  Libri,  containing  the  pane- 
gjrrics  of  700  illustrious  men.  There  was  a  picture 
of  each,  with  a  legend  or  verse  under  it,  like  those 
in  the  children's  histories  of  the  Kings  of  England. 
That  annexed  to  the  portrait  of  Demetrius  Phale- 
reus,  who  had  upwards  of  300  brazen  statues  erect- 
ed to  him  by  the  Athenians,  is  still  preserved  : 

*'  Hie  Demetrius  seneis  tot  aptus  est 
,    Qaot  luces  habet  annus  absolutus." 
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There  were  seven  pictures  and  pan^yrics  in  each 
book,  whence  the  whole  work  has  been  caUed  Heb- 
domades.  Varro  had  adopted  the  superstitious  no- 
tions of  the  ancients  concerning  particular  num- 
bers,  and  the  number  seven  seems  specially  to  have 
commanded  his  veneration.  There  were  in  the  world 
seven  wonders — ^there  were  seven  wise  men  among 
the  ancients — ^there  were  seven  chariots  in  the  Cir- 
eensian  games-— and  seven  chie6  were  chosen  to 
make  war  on  Thebes :  All  which  he  sums  up  with 
remarking,  that  he  himself  had  then  entered  his 
twelfth  period  of  seven  years,  on  which  day  he  had 
written  seventy  times  seven  books,  many  of  which, 
in  consequence  of  his  proscription,  had  been  lost  in 
the  plunder  of  his  library.  It  appears  from  Auso- 
nius,  that  the  tenth  book  of  this  work  was  occu- 
pied with  pictures  and  panegyrics  of  distinguished 
ardiitects,  since,  in  his  tenth  Eidyllium,  entitled 
Mosella,  he  observes,  that  the  buildings  on  the 
banks  of  that  rivar  would  not  have  been  despised 
by  the  most  celebrated  architects  ;  and  that  those 
who  planned  them  might  well  deserve  a  place  in 
the  tenth  book  of  the  Hebdomas  of  Varro  : 

**  Forsan  et  insignes  hominumque  operumque  labores 
Hie  haliait  decimo  celebrata  volumine  Mard 
Hebdomaa." 

It  is  evident,  however,  from  one  of  the  letters  of 
Symmachus,  addressed  to  bis  father,  that  though 
this  was  a  professed  work  of  panegyric,  Varro  was 
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very  sparing  and  ni^ardly  of  his  praise  even  to 
the  greatest  characters.  ^*  lUe  Fythagoram  qui 
animas  in  aetemitatem  primus  asseruit ;  ille  Fla- 
tonem  qui  deos  esse  peruasit ;  ille  Aristotelem  qui 
naturam  bene  loquendi  in  artem  red^t ;  ille  pau- 
perem  Curium  sed  divitibus  imperantem ;  ille  se- 
veros  Catones,  gentem  Fabiam^  decora  Scipioniun, 
totumque  ilium  triumphalem  Senatum  parca  laude 
perstrinxif  Varro  also  wrote  a  panegyric  on  For- 
da,  the  wife  of  Brutus,  which  is  alluded  to  by  Ci- 
cero in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus.  Among  his 
pan^yrics  of  celebrated  characters,  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Liber  de  Vita  Sua,  cited  by 
Charisius,  has  shared  the  same  fate  as  most  of  the 
other  valuable  works  of  Varro.  The  treatise  en* 
titled,  Sisenna,  sive  de  Historia,  was  a  tract  on  the 
composition  of  history,  inscribed  to  Sisenna,  the 
Roman  historian,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the 
civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla.  It  contained,  it  is 
said,  many  excellent  precepts  with  r^ard  to  the 
appropriate  style  of  history,  and  the  accurate  in- 
vestigation of  &cts.  But  the  greatest  service  ren- 
dered by  Varro  to  history  was  his  attempt  to  fix 
the  chronology  of  the  world.  Censorinus  informs 
us  that  he  was  the  first  who  regulated  chronology 
by  eclipses.  That  learned  grammarian  has  also  pre* 
served  the  distinction  of  three  seras  established  by 
Varro.  He  did  not  determine  whether  the  first 
period  had  any  beginning,  but  he  fixed  the  end  of 
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it  at  the  Ogygian  deluge.  To  this  aera  of  absolute 
historical  darkness,  he  supposed  that  a  kind  of  twi- 
light succeeded,  which  continued  from  that  flood 
till  the  institution  of  the  Olympic  games,  and  this 
he  called  the  fabulous  age.  From  this  period  the 
Greeks  pretend  to  digest  their  history  with  some 
order,  clearness,  and  certainty.  Varro,  therefore, 
looked  on  it  as  the  break  of  day,  or  commencement 
of  the  historical  age.  The  chronology,  however,  of 
those  events  which  occurred  at  the  beginning  of 
this  sera,  is  as  uncertain  and  confused  as  of  those 
which  immediately  preceded  it.  Thus,  the  histori- 
cal sera  is  evidently  placed  too  high  by  him.  The 
earliest  writers  of  history  did  not  live  till  long  after 
the  Olympian  epoch,  and  these  again  long  prece- 
ded the  earliest  chronologers.  Timaeus,  about  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  was  the  first  who 
digested  the  events  recorded  by  these  ancient  his- 
torians, according  to  a  computation  of  the  Olym- 
piads.^ Preceding  writers,  indeed,  mention  these 
celebrated  epochs,  but  the  mode  of  reckoning  by 
them  was  not  brought  into  established  use  for  many 
centuries  after  the  Oljrmpic  aera.  Amobius  farther 
informs  us,  that  Varro  calculated  that  not  quite 
2000  years  had  elapsed  from  the  flood  to  the  con- 
sulship of  Hirtius  and  Pansa.  The  building  of 
Rome  he  placed  two  years  higher  than  Cato  had 

^  Boliogbroke^  Use  and  Study  of  History ,  Lett.  3. 
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done  in  his  Origines,  founding  his  computation  on 
the  eclipse  which  had  a  short  while  preceded  the 
hirth  of  Romulus ;  but  unfortunately  this  eclipse 
is  not  attested  by  contemporary  authors,  nor  by 
any  historian  who  could  vouch  for  it  with  certainty. 
It  was  calculated  a  long  time  after  the  phoenome- 
non  was  supposed  to  have  appeared,  by  Tarrutius 
Firmanus,  the  judicial  astrologer,  who  amused  him- 
self with  drawing  horoscopes.  Varro  requested  him 
to  discover  the  date  of  Romulus's  birth,  by  divi- 
ning it  from  the  known  events  of  his  life,  as  geome- 
trical problems  are  solved  by  analysis ;  for  Tar- 
rutins  considered  it  as  belonging  to  the  same  art, 
(and  doubtless  the  conclusions  are  equally  certain,) 
when  a  child's  nativity  is  given  to  predict  his  future 
life,  and  when  the  incidents  of  his  life  are  given  to 
cast  up  his  nativity.  Tarrutius,  accordingly,  having 
considered  the  actions  of  Romulus,  and  the  man- 
ner of  his  death,  and  having  combined  all  the  in- 
cidents, pronounced  that  he  was  conceived  in  the 
first  year  of  the  second  Olympiad,  on  the  23d  of  the 
Egj'ptian  month  Choiok,  on  which  day  there  had 
been  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

Fompey,  when  about  to  enter  for  the  first  time 
on  the  office  of  Consul,  being  ignorant  of  city  man- 
ners and  senatorial  forms,  requested  Varro  to  frame 
for  him  a  written  commentary  or  manual,  from 
which  he  might  learn  the  duties  to  be  discharged 
by  him  when  he  convened  the  Senate.   This  book. 
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which  was  entitled  Isagogkum  de  Officio  Seruxtus 
kabendi,  Varro  says^  in  the  letters  which  he  wrote 
to  Oppianus,  had  been  lost.  But  in  these  letters 
he  repeated  many  things  on  the  subject,  as  what 
he  had  written  before  had  perished/ 

The  philosophical  writings  of  Varro  are  not  nu- 
merous ;  but  his  chief  work  of  that  description, 
entitled  JDe  Philosophia  Libera  appears  to  have 
been  very  comprehensive.  St  Augustine  informs 
us  that  Varro  examined  in  it  all  the  various  sects 
of  philosophers,  of  which  he  enumerates  upwards 
of  280.  The  sect  of  the  old  Academy  was  that 
which  he  himself  followed,  and  its  tenets  he  main- 
tained in  opposition  to  all  others.  He  classed  these 
numerous  sects  in  the  following  curious  manner : 
AU  men  chiefly  desire,  or  place  their  happiness 
in  four  things — ^pleasure — ^rest — these  two  united, 
(which  Epicurus,  however,  termed  pleasure,)  or 
soundness  of  body  and  mind.  Now,  philosophers 
have  contended  that  virtue  is  to  be  sought  after 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  one  or  other  of  these 
four;  or,  that  some  one  of  these  four  is  to  be 
sought  after  for  the  sake  of  virtue ;  or,  that  they 
and  virtue  also  are  to  be  sought  after  for  their  own 
sake^  and  from  these  di£Perent  opinions  each  of  the 
four  great  objects  of  human  desire  being  sought 
after  with  three  different  views,  there  are  formed 

»  Au.  Gelliufl,  Lib.  XIV  c.  7- 
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twelve  sects  of  philosophers.  These  twelve  sects  are 
doubled,  in  consequence  of  the  different  opinions 
created  by  the  considerations  of  social  intercourse — 
some  maintaining  that  the  four  great  desires  should 
be  gratified  for  our  own  sake,  and  others,  that  they 
should  only  be  indulged  for  the  sake  of  our  neigh- 
bours. The  above  twenty-four  sects  become  forty- 
eight,  from  each  system  being  defended  as  certain 
truth,  or  as  merely  the  nearest  approximation  to 
probability — ^twenty-four  sects  maintaining  each 
hypothesis  as  certain,  and  twenty-four  as  only  pro- 
bable. These  again  were  doubled,  from  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  suitable  garb 
and  external  habit  and  demeanour  of  philosophers. 

We  have  now  got  ninety-six  sects  by  a  very 
strange  sort  of  computation,  and  all  these  are  to  be 
tripled,  according  to  the  different  opinions  enter- 
tained concerning  the  best  mode  of  spending  life— 
in  Uterary  leisure,  in  business,  or  in  both.' 

Varro  having  followed  the  sect  of  the  old  Aca- 
demy, in  preference  to  all  others,  proceeded  to  refrite 
the  principles  of  the  sects  he  had  enumerated.  He 
cleared  the  way,  by  dismissing,  as  unworthy  the  name 
of  philosophical,  all  those  sects  whose  differences 
did  not  turn  on  what  is  the  supreme  final  good ; 
for  there  is  no  use  in  philosophizing,  unless  it  be 
to  make  us  happy,  and  that  which  makes  us  happy 

*  St  Augustine,  Lib.  XIX.  c.  1. 
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is  the  final  good.  But  those  who  dispute,  for  ei- 
ample,  whether  a  wise  man  should  follow  virtue 
tranquillity,  &c.  partly  for  the  sake  of  others,  or 
solely  for  his  own,  do  not  dispute  concerning  what 
is  the  final  good,  hut  whether  that  good  should  be 
shared.  In  like  manner,  the  Cynic  does  not  dispute 
with  regard  to  the  supreme  good,  but  in  what  dress 
or  habit  he  who  follows  the  supreme  good  should 
be  clad.  So  also  as  to  the  controversy  concerning 
the  uncertainty  of  knowledge.  The  number  of  sects 
were  thus  reduced  to  the  twelve  with  which  our  au- 
thor set  out,  and  in  which  the  whole  question  re- 
lates to  what  is  the  final  good.  From  these,  how- 
ever, he  abstracted  the  sects  which  place  the  final 
good  in  pleasure,  rest,  or  the  union  of  both,  not  that 
he  altogether  disdains  these,  but  he  thinks  they  may 
be  included  in  soimdness  of  body  and  mind,  or 
what  he  calls  the  prima  NaturtB.  There  are  thus 
only  three  questions  which  merit  fiill  discussion, 
Whether  i!cL^'tprimaNatur<B  should  be  desired  for 
the  sake  of  virtue,  or  virtue  for  their*  sake,  or  if 
they  and  virtue  also  should  be  desired  for  their  own 
sake. 

Now,  since  in  philosophy  we  seek  the  supreme 
felicity  of  man,  we  must  inquire  what  man  is.  His 
nature  is  compounded  of  soul  and  body.  Hence  the 
9ummum  bonum  necessarily  consists  in  the  prima 
NaburtBy  or  perfect  soundness  of  mind  and  body. 
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These^  therefore,  must  be  sought  on  their  own  ac- 
count, and  under  them  may  be  induded  virtue, 
which  is  part  of  soundness  of  mind,  being  the  great 
director  and  prime  former  of  the  felicity  of  life. 

Such  were  the  doctrines  of  the  old  Academy, 
which  Yarro  was  also  introduced  as  supporting  in 
Cicero's  Academics. — "  I  have  comprehended," 
says  that  illustrious  orator  and  philosopher,  in  a 
letter  to  Atticus,  *'  the  whole  Academic  system  in 
four  books,  instead  of  two,  in  the  course  of  which 
Varro  is  made  to  defend  the  doctrines  of  Antio- 
chus.^  I  have  put  into  his  mouth  all  the  arguments 
which  were  so  accurately  collected  by  Antiochus 
against  the  opinion  of  those  who  maintain  that 
there  is  no  certainty  to  be  attained  in  human 
knowledge.  These  I  have  answered  myself.  But 
the  part  assigned  Varro  in  the  debate  is  so  good, 
that  I  do  not  think  the  cause  which  I  support  ap* 
pears  the  better." 

I  am  not  certain  under  what  class  Varro's  JVb- 
f>em  libri  Disciplinarum  should  be  ranked,  as  it 
probably  comprehended  instructive  lessons  in  the 
whole  range  of  arts  and  sciences.  One  of  the  chap- 
ters, according  to  Vitruvius,  was  on  the  subject  of 
architecture.  Varro  was  particularly  full  and  ju* 
dicious  in  his  remarks  on  the  construction  and  si- 
tuation of  Roman  villas,  and  seems  to  have  laid  the 

^  Antiochus  of  Ascalon^  a  teacher  of  the  oM  Academy. 
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fouBdation  for  what  Palladius  and  Colmnella  sub- 
sequently delivered  on  that  interesting  topic  Ano- 
ther chapter  was  on  arithmetic;  and  Fabridus 
mentions,  that  Vetranius  Maurus  has  declared,  in 
his  JL^  of  Varro^  that  he  saw  this  part  of  the 
work,  He  ZHsciplinis,  at  Rome,  in  the  library  of 
the  Cardinal  Lorenzo  Strozzi. 

Varro  derived  much  notoriety  firom  his  satirical 
compositions.  His  Tricarenus,  or  Tricipiiina,  was 
a  satiric  history  of  the  triumvirate  of  Csssar,  Fom- 
pey,  and  Crassus.  Much  pleasantry  and  sarcasm 
were  also  interspersed  in  his  books  entitled  Logis- 
tarici ;  but  his  most  celebrated  production  in  that 
line  was  the  satire  which  he  himself  entitled  Menip- 
pean.  It  was  so  called  from  the  cynic  Menippus 
of  Gadara,  a  city  in  Syria,  who,  like  his  country- 
man Meleager,  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing  him- 
self jocularly  on  the  most  grave  and  important 
subjects.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Symposium^  in 
the  manner  of  Xenophon.  His  writings  were  in- 
terspersed with  verses,  parodied  from  Homer  and 
the  tragic  poets,  or  ludicrously  applied,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  burlesque.  It  is  not  known,  however,  that 
he  wrote  any  professed  satire.  The  appellation, 
then,  of  MenippeaUy  was  giVen  to  his  satires  by 
Varro,  not  from  any  production  of  the  same  kind 
by  Menippus,  but  because  he  imitated  his  general 
style  of  humour.  In  its  external  form  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  literary  anomaly.    Greek  words 
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and  phrases  were  interspersed  with  Latin ;  prose 
was  mingled  with  verses  of  various  measures ;  and 
pleasantry  with  serious  remark.  As  to  its  object  and 
design,  Cicero  introduces  Varro  himself  explaining 
this  in  the  Academica.  After  giving  his  reasons  for 
not  writing  professedly  on  philosophical  subjects, 
he  continues, — *^  In  those  ancient  writings  of  ours, 
we,  imitating  Menippus,  without  translating  him, 
have  infused  a  degree  of  mirth  and  gaiety  along 
with  a  portion  of  our  most  secret  philosophy  and 
logic,  so  that  even  our  unlearned  readers  might 
more  easily  understand  them,  being,  as  it  were,  in- 
vited to  read  them  with  some  pleasiure.  Besides, 
in  the  discourses  we  have  written  in  praise  of  the 
dead,  and  in  the  introductions  to  our  antiquities, 
it  was  our  wish  to  write  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
philosophers,  provided  we  have  attained  the  de 
sired  object."  From  what  Cicero  afterwards  says 
in  this  dialogue,  while  addressing  himself  to  Var- 
ro, it  would  appear,  that  he  had  indeed  touched  on 
philosophical  subjects  in  his  Menippean  satire,  but 
that,  learned  as  he  was,  his  object  was  more  to 
amuse  his  readers  than  instruct  them :  **  You  have 
entered  on  topics  of  philosophy  in  a  manner  suffi- 
cient to  allure  readers  to  its  study,  but  inadequate 
to  convey  full  instruction,  or  to  advance  its  pro- 
gress." 

Many  fragments  of  this  Menippean  satire  still 

remain,  but  they  are  much  broken  and  corrupted. 
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The  heads  of  the  different  subjects,  or  chapters,  con- 
tained in  it,  amounting  to  near  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  have  been  given  by  Fabricius'  in  alphabetical 
order.  Some  of  them  are  in  Latin,  others  in  Greek. 
A  few  chapters  have  double  titles ;  and,  though 
little  remains  of  them  but  the  titles,  these  show 
what  an  infinite  variety  of  subjects  were  treated 
by  the  author.  As  a  specimen,  I  subjoin  those 
ranged  under  the  letter  A.  Aborigines, — Htft  Ar9/6»- 
n-m  f  v<rc6»c, — De  Admirandis,  vel  Gallus  Fundanius, 
— Agatho,— Age  mode, — Ai«  <ft6i/v,  vel  ^%fi  Alfunaf, 
— ^Ajax  Stramentitius, — Axkot  owtac  'Hf«xwrc,— An- 
dabatse, — Anthropopolis, — fl'efiAfX'»f>seuMarcopo- 

lifi, — ^ipi  Af;ta/f«r/6ir,  seu  ScrraUUS, — ^n^i  Ajerw  XTW- 

(r££ic,<— Tc^/  A<p^oJi(rsm,  seu  vinalia, — Armorum  judi- 
cium, — ^i^t  Af^tnrtiToCf  seu  Triphallus — ^Autume- 
dus, — Mseonius, — Baias,  &c.^ 

There  is  a  chapter  concerning  the  duty  of  a 
husband,  (De  officio  Mariti,)  in  which  the  author 
observes,  that  the  errors  of  a  wife  are  either  to  be 
cured  or  endured :  He  who  extirpates,  them  makes 
his  wife  better,  but  he  who  bears  with  them  im- 
proves himself.  Another  is  inscribed,  **  You  know 
not  what  a  late  evening,  or  supper,  may  bring  with 
it,**  (Neseis  quid  .vesper  serus  vehat).  In  this  sa^ 
tire  he  remarks,  that  the  number  of  guests  should 
not  be  less  than  that  of  the  Graces,  nor  greater  than 
that  of  the  Muses.  To  render  an  entertainment  per- 

^  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Latin.  Lib.  I.  c.  7* 
VOL.  II.  F 
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feet,  four  things  must  ocmcur-— agreeable  eompaDy, 
suitable  place,  convenient  time,  and  caiefiil  prepaia* 
tion.  The  guests  should  not  be  loquacious  or  tad- 
turn.  Silence  is  for  the  bed-chamber,  and  eloquence 
for  the  Forum,  but  ndther  for  a  feast.  The  conver- 
sation ought  not  to  turn  on  anxious  or  difficult  sub- 
jects, but  should  be  cheerful  and  inviting,  so  that 
utility  may  be  combined  with  a  certain  d^ree  of 
pleasure  and  allurement.  This  will  be  best  ma- 
naged, by  discoursmg  of  those  things  which  relate 
to  the  ordinary  occurrences  or  affairs  of  life,  con- 
ceming  which  one  has  not  leisure  to  talk  in  the 
Forum,  or  while  transacting  business.  The  master 
of  the  feast  should  rather  be  neat  and  dean  than 
splendidly  attired ;  and  if  he  introduce  reading  into 
the  entertainment,  it  should  be  so  selected  as  to 
amuse,  and  to  be  neither  troublesome  nor  tedious.^ 
A  third  satire  is  entitled,  ^t^i  iW^«r«r ;  and  treats 
of  the  rarer  delicades  of  an  entertainment,  espe- 
cially foreign  luxuries.  Au.  Gellius  has  given  us 
the  import  of  some  verses,  in  which  Varro  men- 
tioned the  different  countries  whidi  supplied  the 
most  exquisite  artides  of  food.  Peacocks  came 
from  Samos ;  cranes  from  Melos ;  kids  from  Am- 
brada ;  and  the  best  oysters  from  Tarentum.'  Part 
of  the  satire  7r«8«  nauror  was  directed  against  the 
Latin  tragic  poets. 

"  Au.  Gellius,  Noct.  AUic.  Lib.  XIII.  c  11. 
«  Ibid.  Lib.  VII.  c.  16. 
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What  remains  of  the  verses  interspersed  in  the 
Menippean  satire,  is  too  trifling  to  enable  us  to 
form  any  accurate  judgment  of  the  poetical  talents 
erf  Varro. 

The  style  of  satire  introduced  by  Varrowas  imita- 
ted by  Lucius  Annanis  Seneca,  in  his  satire  on  the 
deification  of  Claudius  Caesar,  who  was  called  on 
earth  XMvus  Claudius.  The  Saiyrican  of  Petro- 
nius  Arbiter,  in  which  that  writer  lashed  the  lux- 
ury, and  avarice,  and  other  vices  of  his  age,  is  a  sa* 
tire  of  the  Varronian  species,  prose  being  mingled 
with  verse,  and  jest  with  serious  remark.  Such, 
too,  are  the  Emperor  Julian's  Sffmposium  qfthe 
CaMTSf  in  which  he  characterizes  his  predecessors ; 
and  his  Mwoweryaf^  directed  against  the  luxurious 
manners  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch. 

Beddes  the  works  of  Varro  above-mentioned^ 
there  is  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  sentences  or 
maxims  which  have  been  attributed  to  him,  though 
it  is  not  known  in  what  part  of  his  numerous  wri- 
tings they  were  originally  introduced.  Barthius 
found  seventeen  of  these  sentences  in  a  MS.  of 
the  middle  age,  and  printed  them  in  his  Adver^ 
saria.  Schneider  afterwards  discovered,  in  the 
Speculum  Ilistariale  of  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  a 
monk  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  much  more 
ample  collection  of  them,  which  he  has  inserted 
in  his  edition  of  the  Scriptore^  rei  Bustiue.^ 

^  Tom.  I.  p.  241. 
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They  consist  of  moral  maxims,  in  the  style  of  those 
preserved  from  the  Mimes  of  Publius  Syrus,  and 
had  doubtless  been  culled  as  flowers  £rom  the 
works  of  Varro,  at  a  time  when  the  immense  gar- 
den of  taste  and  learning,  which  he  planted,  had 
not  yet  been  laid  waste  by  the  hand  of  time,  or 
the  spoiler. 

Though  the  above  list  of  the  works  of  Varro  is 
far  from  complete,  a  sufficient  number  have  been 
mentioned  to  justify  the  exclamation  of  Quinti- 
lian, — **  Quam  multa,  immo  pene  omnia  tradidit 
Varro !"  and  the  more  full  panegyric  of  Cicero,— 
**  His  works  brought  us  home,  as  it  were,  while  we 
were  foreigners  in  our  own  city,  and  wandering 
like  strangers,  so  that  we  might  know  who  and 
where  we  were;  for  in  them  are  laid  open  the 
chronology  of  his  country, — a  description  of  the 
seasons,— the  laws  of  religion,^ — the  ordinances  of 
the  priests,— domestic  and  military  occurrences, — 
the  situations  of  countries  and  places, — the  names 

^  It  was  long  beliered,  that  Pope  Gregory  the  First  had  de- 
stroyed the  works  of  Varro^  in  order  to  conceal  the  plagiarisms 
of  St  Augustine,  who  had  borrowed  largely  from  the  theologi- 
cal and  philosophic  writings  of  the  Roman  scholar.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  likely.  That  illustrious  J'ather  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  constantly  referring  to  the  learned  heathen,  without 
any  apparent  purpose  of  concealment ;  and  he  extols  him  in 
terms  calculated  to  attract  notice  to  the  subject  of  his  eulogy. 
Nor  did  St  Augustine  possess  such  meager  powers  of  genius, 
as  to  require  him  to  build  up  the  city  of  the  true  God  from 
the  crumbling  fragments  of  Pagan  temples. 
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of  all  things  divine  and  human, — the  breed  of  ani- 
mals,—moral  duties, — and  the  origin  of  things." 

Nor  did  Varro  merely  delight  and  instruct  his 
fellow-citizens  by  his  writings.  By  his  care  and 
attention,  in  procuring  the  most  valuable  books, 
and  establishing  libraries,  he  provided,  perhaps  still 
more  effectually  than  by  his  own  learned  compo* 
sitions,  for  the  progressive  improvement  and  civili* 
nation  of  his  countrymen.  The  formation  of  either 
private  or  public  libraries  was  late  of  taking  place 
at  Rome,  for  the  Romans  were  late  in  attending  to 
Hterary  studies.  Tiraboschi  quotes  a  number  of  wri- 
ters who  have  discovered  a  library  in  the  public  rcr 
cords  preserved  at  Rome,^  and  in  the  books  of  the 
Sibyls.^  But  these,  he  observes,  may  be  classed  with 
the  library  which  Madero  found  to  have  existed 
before  the  flood,  and  that  belonging  to  Adam,  of 
which  Hilscherus  has  made  out  an  exact  catalogue.' 
From  Syracuse  and  Corinth  the  Romans  brought 
^way  the  statues  and  pictures,  and  other  monu* 
ments  of  the  fine  arts ;  but  we  do  not  learn  that 
they  carried  to  the  capital  any  works  of  literature 
or  science.  Some  agricultural  books  found  their 
way  to  Rome  from  Africa^  on  the  destruction 

^  Morhof.  Pol^hUtor*  Tom.  L  Lib.  I.    Faldterus,  HUt. 
Ret  Litter,  ap.  Rom 
'  Middendorp,  De  Academ,  Lib.  III. 
3  Tiraboschi,  Stor.  dell  Lett,  Ital.  Part.  IIL  Lib.  IIL  c.  8. 
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of  Carthage ;  but  the  other  treasures  of  its  librae 
ries,  though  they  fell  under  the  power  of  a  conquer- 
or not  without  pretensions  to  taste  and  erudition, 
were  bestowed  on  the  African  princes  in  alliance 
with  the  Romans.^ 

Paulus  Emilius  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  hare  allow- 
ed his  sons  to  chuse  sonie  volumes  from  the  library 
of  Perseus,  King  of  M acedon/  whom  he  led  cap- 
tive to  Rome  in  585.  But  the  honour  of  first  pos- 
sessing a  library  in  Rome  is  justly  due  to  Sylla ; 
who,  on  the  occupation  of  Athens,  in  667»  seized 
the  library  of  Apellicon,  which  he  discovered  in 
the  Temple  of  Apollo.  This  collection,  which  con- 
tained, among  various  other  books,  the  works  of 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  was  reserved  to  him- 
self by  Sylla  from  the  plunder ;  and,  having  been 
brought  to  Rome,  was  arranged  by  the  gramma^ 
rian  Tirannio,  who  also  supplied  and  corrected 
the  mutilated  text  of  Aristotle.^  Engaged,  as  he 
constantly  was,  in  domestic  strife  or  foreign  war- 
fare, Sylla  could  have  made  little  use  of  this  li^ 
brary,  and  he  did  not  communicate  the  benefit  of 
it  to  scholars,  by  opening  it  to  the  public ;  but  the 
example  of  the  Dictator  prompted  other  command- 
ers not  to  overlook  the  libraries,  in  the  plunder  of 
captured  cities,  and  books  thus  became  a  fiishion- 

^  Plin.  HUt.  Nat  Lib.  XVIII.  c.  3. 

«  Phitarcli,  In  Paul.  JEntil,  »  Id.  In  Sylla. 
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able  acquisition.  Sometimes,  indeed,  these  collec- 
tions were  rather  proo&  of  the  power  and  opulence 
of  the  Roman  generals,  than  of  their  literary  taste 
or  talents.  A  certain  yalue  was  now  affixed  to 
MSS. ;  and  these  were,  in  consequence,  amassed 
by  them,  from  a  spirit  of  rapacity,  and  the  princi- 
ple of  leaving  nothing  behind  which  could  be  car- 
ried off  by  force  or  stratagem.  In  one  remarkable 
instance,  however,  the  learning  of  the  proprietor 
fully  corresponded  to  the  literary  treasures  which 
he  had  collected.  Lucullus,  a  man  of  severe  study, 
and  wonderfuUy  skilled  in  aU  the  fine  arts,  after 
having  employed  many  years  in  the  cultivation  of 
literature,  and  the  civil  administration  of  the  re- 
public, was  unexpectedly  called,  in  consequence  of 
a  political  intrigue,  to  lead  on  the  Roman  army  in 
the  perilous  contest  with  Mithridates ;  and,  though 
previously  unacquainted  with  military  affairs,  he 
became  the  first  captain  of  the  age,  with  little  far- 
ther experience,  than  his  study  of  the  art  of  war, 
during  the  voyage  from  Rome  to  Asia.  After  his 
recaU  from  Fontus,  and  retreat  to  a  private  sta- 
tion, he  offered  a  new  spectacle  to  his  country- 
men. He  did  not. retire,  like  Fabridus  and  Cin- 
dnnatus,  to  plough  his  farm,  and  eat  turnips  in 
a  cottage — he  did  not,  like  Africanus,  quit  his 
country  in  disgust,  because  it  had  unworthily 
treated  him  ;  nor  did  he  spend  his  wealth  and  lei- 
sure, like  Sylla,  in  midnight  debauchery  with  buf- 
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foons  and  parasites.  He  employed  the  riches  he  had 
acquired  during  his  campaigns  in  the  construction 
of  delightful  villas,  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  sea, 
or  hanging  on  the  declivities  of  hills*  Gardens  and 
spacious  porticos,  which  he  adorned  with  all  the  ele- 
gance of  painting  and  sculpture,  made  the  Romans 
ashamed  of  their  ancient  rustic  simplicity.  These 
would  doubtless  be  the  objects  of  admiration  to  his 
contemporaries ;  but  it  was  his  library,  in  which  so 
many  copies  of  valuable  works  were  multiplied,  or 
preserved,  and  his  distinguished  patronage  of  learn- 
ing, that  claim  the  gratitude  of  posterity.  *^  His," 
says  Plutarch,  **  was  a  library  where  walks,  galle- 
ries, and  cabinets,  were  open  to  all  visitors ;  and 
the  ingenious  Greeks  resorted  to  this  abode  of  the 
muses  to  hold  literary  converse,  in  which  Lucullus 
delighted  to  join  them."^  Other  Roman  patricians 
had  patronised  literature,  by  extending  their  pro- 
tection to  a  favoured  few,  as  the  elder  Sdpio  Afd- 
canus  to  Ennius,  and  the  younger  to  Terence ;  but 
Lucullus  was  the  first  who  encouraged  all  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  promoted  learning  with  princely 
munificence. 

But  the  slave  Tyrannio  vied  with  the  most  splen- 
did of  the  Romans  in  the  literary  treasures  he  had 
amassed.  A  native  of  Pontus,  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  Lucullus,  in  the  course  of  the  war  with 
Mithridates ;  and,  having  been  brought  to  Rome, 

^  In  Lucullo, 
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he  was  given  to  Muraena,  from  whom  he  reoeiyect 
freedom.^  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
teaching  rhetoric  and  grammar.  He  also  arranged 
the  library  of  Cicero  at  Antium,^  and  taught  his 
nephew,  Quintus,  in  the  house  of  the  orator/ 
These  various  employments  proved  so  profitable, 
that  they  enabled  him  to  acquire  a  library  of  30,000 
volumes.^  Libraries  of  considerable  extent  were 
also  formed  by  Atticus  and  Cicero ;  and  Varro 
was  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  learned  contempora- 
ries, in  the  industry  of  collecting  and  transcribing 
MS.  copies  of  books,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
language. 

The  library  of  Varro,  however,  and  all  the  others 
which  we  have  mentioned,  were  private— ^pen,  in- 
deed, to  literary  men,  from  the  general  courtesy  of 
the  possessors,  but  the  access  to  them  still  depend- 
ent on  their  good  will  and  indulgence.  Julius  Caesar 
was  the  first  who  formed  the  design  of  establishing 
a  great  public  fibrary ;  and  to  Varro  he  assigned 
the  task  of  arranging  the  books  *which  he  had  pro- 
cured. This  plan,  which  was  rendered  abortive  by 
the  untimely  fate  of  Caesar,  was  carried  into  efiect 
by  Asinius  PoUio,  who  devoted  part  of  the  wealth 

^  Plutarch^  In  LucuUo. 

*  JBptrf.  ad  Attic.  Lib.  IV.  Ep.  4  and  8. 

^  EpUt.  ad  Qfiint.  Frat.  Lib.  II.  £p.  4.  According  to  some 
writers,  it  was  a  younger  Tirannio,  the  disciple  of  the  elder, 
who  arranged  Cicero's  library,  and  taught  his  nephew. — Ma- 
ter, Ecole  d'Alexandrie,  Tom.  I.  p.  179-  *  Suidas,  Lextc, 
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be  had  acquired  from  the  spoils  of  war,  to  the  con- 
stniction  of  a  magnificent  gallery,  adjacent  to  the 
Temple  of  Liberty,  which  be  filled  with  books,  and 
the  busts  of  the  learned.  Varro  was  the  only  living 
author  who,  in  this  public  library,  had  the  honour 
of  an  image,^  which  was  erected  to  him  as  a  testi- 
mony of  respect  for  his  universal  erudition.  He 
also  aided  Augustus  with  his  counsel  and  advice, 
in  the  formation  of  the  two  libraries  which  that 
emperor  established,  and  which  was  part  of  his 
general  system  for  the  encouragement  of  science 
and  learning.  When  tyrants  understand  thdr 
trade,  and  when  their  judgment  is  equal  to  their 
courage  or  craft,  they  become  the  most  zealous  and 
liberal  promoters  of  the  interests  of  learning  ;  for 
they  know  that  it  is  for  their  advantage  to  with- 
draw the  minds  of  their  subjects  from  political  dis- 
cussion, and  to  give  them,  in  exchange,  the  conso- 
ling pleasures  of  imagination,  and  the  inexhausti- 
ble occupations  of  scientific  curiosity. 

Were  T  writing  the  history  of  Roman  arts,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  mention  that  Varro  excelled 
in  his  knowledge  of  all  those  that  are  useful,  and 
in  his  taste  for  all  those  that  are  elegant.  He  was 
the  contriver  of  what  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
hour  clock  that  was  made  in  Rome,  and  which  mea- 
sured time  by  a  hand  entirely  moved  by  mechanism. 

1  Plin.  HUl  Nat.  Lib.  VII.  c  30, 
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That  he  also  possessed  a  Museum,  adorned  with 
exquisite  works  of  sculpture,  we  learn  from  Pliny, 
who  mentions,  that  it  contained  an  admirahle 
group,  by  the  statuary  Archelaus,  formed  out  of 
one  block  of  marble,  and  representing  a  lioness, 
with  Cupids  sporting  around  her— some  giving  her 
drink  from  a  horn ;  some  in  the  attitude  of  putting 
socks  on  her  paws,  and  others  in  the  act  of  binding 
her.  The  same  writer  acquaints  us,  that,  in  the 
year  692,  Varro,  who  was  then  Curule  MdSle,  cau- 
sed a  piece  of  painting,  in  fresco,  to  be  brought 
from  Sparta  to  Rome,  in  order  to  adorn  the  Comi- 
tium — ^the  whole  having  been  cut  out  entire,  and 
inclosed  in  cases  of  wood.  The  painting  was  excel- 
lent, and  much  admired ;  but  what  chiefly  excited 
astonishment,  was  its  having  been  taken  from  the 
wall  without  injury,  and  transported  safe.*^ 

I  fear  I  have  too  long  detained  the  reader  with 
this  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Varro ;  yet 
it  is  not  unpleasing  to  dwell  on  such  a  character. 
He  was  the  contemporary  of  Marius  and  SyUa,  of 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  of  Antony  and  Octavius,  these 
men  of  contention  and  massacre ;  and  amid  the  con- 
vulsions into  whidi  they  threw  their  country,  it  is 
not  ungrateful  to  trace  the  Secretum  Iter,  which  he 
silently  pursued  through  a  period  unparalleled  in 
anarchy  and  crimes.    Uninterrupted,  save  for  a 

1  Plin.  Hist.  Nat,  Lib.  XXXV.  c  14. 
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moment,  by  strife  and  ambition,  he  prosecuted  his 
literary  labours  till  the  extreme  term  of  his  pro- 
longed existence.  "  In  eodem  enim  lectulo/*  says 
Valerius  Maximus,  with  a  spirit  and  eloquence  be- 
yond his  usual  strain  of  composition — "  In  eodem 
enim  lectulo,  et  spiritus  ejus,  et  egr^orum  ope- 
rum  cursus  extinctus  est/' 
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was  a  man  much  resembling  Varro,  and  next  to 
him  was  accounted  the  most  learned  of  the  Ro- 
mans/ He  was  the  contemporary  of  Cicero,  and 
one  of  his  chief  advisers  and  associates  in  suppress- 
ing the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.*  Shortly  afterwards 
he  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  Praetor,  but  having  es- 
poused the  part  of  Pompey  in  the  civil  war?,  he 
was  driven  into  banishment  on  the  accession  of 
Caesar  to  the  supreme  power,  and  died  in  709,  be- 
fore Cicero  could  obtain  his  recall  from  exile/  He 
was  much  addicted  to  judicial  astrology ;  and  an-* 
cient  writers  relate  a  vast  number  of  his  predic- 
tions, particularly  that  of  the  empire  of  the  world 
to  Augustus,  which  he  presaged  immediately  after  - 
the  birth  of  that  prince.* 

*  Au.  Gelliusj  Lib.  IV,  c.  9.  *  Plutarch,  In  Cicero. 

^  Ckron,  Euseb,  ^  Suetonius^  In  August,  c.  9*- 
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l^igidius  vied  with  Varro  in  his  multifiirious  era* 
ditioD,  and  the  number  of  his  works — grammar,  cri- 
ticism, natural  history,  and  the  ori^n  of  man,  ha- 
ving alternately  employed  his  pen.  His  writings  are 
praised  by  Cicero,  Pliny,  Aulus  Gellius,  and  Ma- 
crobius ;  but  they  were  rendered  almost  entirely  un- 
fit for  popular  use  by  their  subtlety,  mysteriousness, 
and  obscurity^ — defects  to  which  his  cultivation  of 
judicial  astrology,  and  adoption  of  the  Pythagorean 
philosophy,  may  have  materially  contributed.  Au- 
lus Gellius  gives  many  examples  of  the  obscurity, 
of  rather  unintelli^bility,  of  his  grammatical  wri* 
tings.  ^  His  chief  work  was  his  Grammatical  Com- 
mentaries, in  thirty  books,  in  which  he  attempt- 
ed to  show,  that  names  and  words  were  fixed  not 
by  accidental  application,  but  by  a  certain  power 
and  order  of  nature.  One  of  his  examples,  of 
terms  being  rather  natural  than  arbitrary,  was 
taken  from  the  word  Vbs,  in  pronouncing  which, 
he  observes,  that  we  use  a  certain  motion  of  the 
mouth,  agreeing  with  what  the  word  itself  ex- 
presses :  We  protrude,  by  degrees,  the  tips  of  our 
lips,  and  thrust  forward  our  breath  and  mind  to- 
wards those  with  whom  we  are  engaged  in  conver- 
sation. On  the  other  hand,  when  we  say  no«,  we 
do  not  pronounce  it  with  a  broad  and  expanded 
blast  of  the  voice,  nor  with  projecting  lips,  but  we 

I  Au.  Gellias,  Lib.  XIX.  c.  14.  ^  Ibid. 
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refltrain  our  breath  and  lips,  as  it  were,  within  our- 
selves. The  same  thing  takes  place  in  the  words 
iu  and  ego — tibi  and  miki.^  Nigidius  also  wrote 
works,  entitled  JDe  AnimaUbM,  De  Fentis,  De 
JExtis,  and  a  great  many  treatises  on  the  nature 
of  the  gods.  All  these  have  long  since  perished* 
except  a  very  few  fragments,  which  hare  been  col- 
lected and  explained  by  Janus  Rutgersius,  in  the 
third  book  of  his  Varus  Leeiianee,  published  at 
Lieyden  in  1618 ;  4to.  In  this  collection  he  has 
also  inserted  a  Greek  translation  of  another  lost 
work  of  Nigidius,  on  the  presages  to  be  drawn  from 
thunder.  The  original  Latin  is  said  to  have  been 
taken  from  books  which  bore  the  name  of  the 
Etruscan  Tages,  the  supposed  founder  of  the 
science  of  divination.  The  Greek  version  was  exe-^ 
cuted  by  Laurentius,  a  philosopher  of  the  age  of 
Justinian,  and  his  translation  was  discovered  by 
Meursius,  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  the  Palatine  library.  It  is  a  sort  of 
Almanack,  containing  presages  of  thunder  for  each 
particular  day  of  the  year,  and  beginning  with 

• 

June.  If  it  thunder  on  the  1 8  th  of  June,  the  life 
or  fortunes  of  sonfe  great  person  are  menaced — if 
on  the  19th  of  July,  war  is  announced — ^if  on  the 
5th  of  August,  it  is  indicated  that  those  women, 
with  whom  we  have  any  concern,  will  become 

^  Au.  Gellius^  Lib.  X.  c.  4. 
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somewhat  more  reasonable  than  they  have  hitherto 
proved.^ 

With  Varro  and  Nigidius  Figulus,  may  be  class* 
ed  Tiro,  the  celebrated  freedman  of  Cicero,  and  con- 
stant assistant  in  all  his  literary  pursuits.  He  wrote 
many  books  on  the. use  and  formation  of  the  Latin 
language,  and  others  on  miscellaneous  subjects, 
which  he  denominated  Pandectas^  as  comprehend- 
ing every  sort  of  Uterary  topic 

.  Quintus  G)mificius,  the  elder,  was  also  a  very 
general  scholar.  He  composed  a  curious  treatise  on 
the  etymology  of  the  names  of  things  in  heaven  and 
earth,  in  which  he  discovered  great  knowledge,  both 
of  Roman  antiquities,  and  the  most  recondite  Gre- 
cian literature.  It  was  here  he  introduced  an  ex- 
plication of  Homer's  dark  fable,  where  Jupiter,  and 
all  the  gods,  proceed  to  feast  for  twelve  days  in 
Ethiopia.  It  was  written  in  709,  during  the  time 
of  Caesar's  last  expedition  to  Spain,  and  was  pro- 
bably intended  as  a  supplement  to  Varro's  treatise 
on  the  same  topic. 
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From  our  supposing  that  those  things  which  af- 
fected our  ancestors  may  a£fect  us,  and  that  those 

^  See  farther,  with  regard  to  Nigidius  Figulus,  Bayle^  IHcl. 
Histor.  Art.  Nigidius^  and  Metn*  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions, 
Tom.  XXIX.  p.  190. 

*  Au.  Gellius^  Lib.  XIII.  c.  9- 
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which  affect  us  must  affect  posterity,  we  hecome 
fond  of  collecting  memorials  of  prior  events,  and 
also  of  preserving  the  remembrance  of  incidents 
which  have  occurred  in  our  own  age.  The  historic 
passion,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  thus  naturally  di- 
vides itself  into  two  desires — ^that  of  indulging  our 
own  curiosity,  and  of  relating  what  has  occurred  to 
ourselves  or  our  contemporaries. 

Monuments,  accordingly,  have  been  raised,  and 
rude  hymns  composed,  for  this  purpose,  by  people 
who  had  scarcely  acquired  the  use  of  letters.  Among 
civilized  nations,  the  passion  grows  in  proportion 
to  the  means  of  gratifying  it,  and  the  force  of  ex- 
ample comes  to  be  so  strongly  felt,  that  its  power 
and  influence  are  soon  historically  employed. 

The  Romans  were,  in  all  ages,  particularly  fond  of 
giving  instruction,  by  every  sort  of  example.  They 
placed  the  images  of  their  ancestors  in  the  Forum 
and  the  vestibules  of  their  houses,  so  that  these  ve« 
nerable  forms  everywhere  met  their  eyes ;  and  by 
recalling  the  glorious  actions  of  the  dead,  excited 
the  living  to  emulate  their  forefathers.  The  virtue 
of  one  generation  was  thus  transfused  by  the  magic 
of  example,  into  those  by  which  it  was  succeeded, 
and  the  spirit  of  heroism  was  maintained  through 
many  ages  of  the  republic — 

"  Has  olim  virtus  crevit  Romana  per  artes  : 
Namque  foro  in  medio  stabant  spirantia  signa 
Magiianimiim  hcroum  :  liic  Decios^  magnosque  Camillos 
Cerucre  erat :  vivax  heroum  in  imagine  virtus. 
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Invidiamque  ipm  fiurtura  nepotibus,  acri 
Urgebat  stimulo  Romanam  in  pmlia  robur."  ^ 

History,  therefore,  among  the  RomanB,  was  not 
eompooed  merely  to  gratify  curiosity,  or  satiate  the 
historic  passion,  but  also  to  inflame,  by  the  force 
of  example,  and  uige  on  to  emulation,  in  warUke 
prowess.  An  insatiable  tJiirst  of  military  &me — 
an  unlimited  ambition  of  extending  their  empire — 
an  unbounded  confidence  in  their  own  force  and 
courage — an  impetuous  overbearing  spirit,  with 
which  all  their  enterprizes  were  pursued,  compo- 
sed, in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  the  charae- 
tmstics  of  Romans.  To  foment,  and  give  fresh 
vigour  to  these,  was  a  chief  object  of  history. — *^  I 
have  recorded  these  things,**  says  an  old  Latin  an- 
naUst,  after  giving  an  account  of  Regulus^  **  that 
they  who.  read  my  Commentaries  may  be  render^ 
ed,  by  his  example,  greater  and  better*" 

Accordingly,  the  Romans  had  journalists  or  an- 
nalists, from  the  very  banning  of  the  state.  The 
Annals  of  the  Fontifis  were  of  the  same  date,  if  we 
may  believe  Cicero,  as  the  foundation  of  the  city ; ' 
but  others  have  placed  their  commencement  in  the 
reign  of  Numa,^  and  Niebuhr  not  till  after  the  bat- 

^  Griffet,  De  Arte  Regnandi, 
^  De  Oratore,  Lib.  IL  c.  13. 
^  Vop]9(!u8  Vii*  Tacitu  Imp. 
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tie  of  Regillus,  which  tennmated  the  hopes  df  Tar- 
quin.  ^  In  order  to  preserve  the  memory  of  public 
transactions,  the  Pontifex  Maximiis,  who  was  the 
offidal  historian  of  the  Republic,  annually  commit^ 
ted  to  writing,  on  wooden  tablets,  the  leading  events 
of  each  year,  and  then  set  them  up  at  his  own  house 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people.'  These  Annals 
were  continued  down  to  the  Pontificate  of  Mucins, 
in  the  year  629,  and  were  called  Annates  Maximi^ 
as  being  periodically  compiled  and  kept  by  the 
Pontifex  Maximus,  or  PubUci,  as  recording  public 
transactions.  Having  been  inscribed  on  wooden 
tablets,  they  would  necessarily  be  short,  and  desti- 
tute of  all  circumstantial  detail ;  and  being  annu- 
ally formed  by  successive  Pontiflb,  could  have  no 
appearance  of  a  continued  history.  They  would 
contain,  as  Lord  Bolingbroke  remarks,  little  more 
than  short  minutes  or  memoranda,  hung  up  in  the 
Pontiff's  house,  like  the  rules  of  the  game  in  a 
billiard  room  :  their  contents  would  resemble  the 
epitome  prefixed  to  the  books  of  Livy,  or  the  Re- 
gister of  Remarkable  Occurrences  in  modem  Al- 
manacks. 

But  though  short,  jejune,  and  unadorned,  still,  as 
records  of  facts,  these  annals,  if  spared,  would  have 
formed  an  inestimable  treasure  of  early  history.  The 

*  RomUche  Gesckichte,  Tom.  I.  p.  367. 
'  Cicero,  De  Oraiore,  Lib.  11.  c.  13. 
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Roanaa  territory,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  state,  was 
so  confined,  that  every  event  may  be  considered  as 
having  passed  under  the  immediate  observation  of 
the  sacred  annalist.  Besides,  the  method  which, 
Cicero  informs  us,  was  observed  in  preparing  these 
Annals,  and  the  care  that  was  taken  to  insert  no  &ct, 
of  which  the  truth  had  not  been  attested  by  as  many 
vritnesses  as  there  were  citizens  at  Rome,  who  were 
all  entitled  to  judge  and  make  their  remarks  on 
what  ought  either  to  be  added  or  retrenched,  must 
have  formed  the  most  authentic  body  of  history  that 
could  bedesired.  The  memory  of  transactions  which 
were^yet  recent,  and  whose  concomitant  circum* 
stances  every  one  could  remember,  was  therein 
transmitted  to  posterity.  By  this  means,  they  were 
proof  against  falsification,  and  their  veracity  was 
incontestibly  fixed. 

These  valuable  records,  however,  were,  for  the 
most  part,  consumed  in  the  conflagration  of  the 
dty,  consequent  on  its  capture  by  the  Gauls — 
an  event  which  was  to  the  early  history  of  Rome 
what  the  English  invasion  by  Edward  I.  proved  to 
the  history  of  Scotland.  The  practice  of  the  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus  preserving  sudi  records  was  discon- 
tinued after  that  eventful  period.  A  feeble  at- 
tempt was  made  to  revive  it  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  Punic  war ;  and,  from  that  time,  the 
custom  was  not  entirely  dropped  tiU  the  Pontificate 
of  Mucins,  in  the  year  629.     It  is  to  this  second 
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series  of  Annals,  or  to  some  other  late  and  ineffec- 
tual attempt  to  revive  the  ancient  Roman  history, 
that  Cicero  must  allude,  when  he  talks  of  the  Great 
Annals,  in  his  work  IJe  Legtbus^  since  it  is  un- 
doubted that  the  pontifical  records  of  events  previ- 
ous to  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  almost 
entirely  perished  in  the  conflagration  of  the  city.' 
Accordingly,  Livy  never  cites  these  records,  and 
there  is  no  appearance  that  he  had  any  opportunity 
of  consulting  them ;  nor  are  they  mentioned  by 
ZKonysius  of  Halicamassus,  in  the  long  catalogue 
of  records  and  memorials  which  he  had  employed 
in  the  composition  of  his  Historical  Antiquities. 
The  books  of  the  Pontiffs,  some  of  which  were  re* 
covered  in  the  search  made  to  find  what  the  flames 
had  spared,  are,  indeed,  occasionally  mentioned. 
But  these  were  works  explaining  the  mysteries  of 
religion,  with  instructions  as  to  the  ceremonies  to 
be  observed  in  its  practical  exercise,  and  could  have 
been  of  no  more  service  to  Roman,  than  a  collec- 
tion of  breviaries  or  missals  to  modem  history. 

Statues,  inscriptions,  and  other  public  monu- 
ments of  that  kind,  which  aid  in  perpetuating  the 
memory  of  illustrious  persons,  and  transmitting  to 
posterity  the  services  they  have  rendered  their 

^  Lib.  I.  c  2. 

'  Quse  in  Commentariis  Pontificum  aliisque  publicis  prira- 
tisqne  erant  monumentis,  incensa  urbe  plerseque  interiere. 
lArf,  Lib.  VL  c,  L 
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country,  were  aoeounted,  among  the  Romans,  as 
the  mort  honourable  rewards  "tfaatoould  be  bestow- 
ed on  great  actions;  and  virtue,  in  those  ancient 
times,  thought  m>  reeompenee  more  worthy  of  her 
than  the  immortality  which  such  monuments  seem- 
ed to  promise.  B4)me  haying  produced  so  many 
examples  of  a  disinterested  patriotism  and  valour, 
must  have  been  filled  with  mohuments  of  this  de- 
scription when  taken  by  the  Gauls.  Bbt  these  ho- 
norary memorials  were  thrown  down  along  with  th^ 
buildings,  and  buried  in  the  ruins.  If  any  escaped, 
it  was  but  a  small  number ;  and  the  gresltest  part 
of  those  that  were  to  be  seen  at  Rome  in  the  eighth 
century  of  the  city,  were  funded  on  fkbulous  tradi* 
tions,  which  proved  that  the  loss  of  the  true  monu* 
ments  had  occasioned  the  substitution  of  false  ones. 
Had  the  genuine  monuments  been  preserved  at 
Rome,  even  till  the  period  when  the  first  regular 
annals  b^an  to  be  composed,  though  th^  would 
not  have  sufficed  to  restore  the  history  entirely,  they 
would  have  served  at  least  to  have  perpetuated  in- 
contfestibly  the  memory  of  various  important  facts^ 
to  have  fixed  their  dates^  and  transmitted  the  glory 
of  great  men  to  posterity. 

On  what  then,  it  will  be  asked,  was  the  Roman 
history  founded,  and  what  authentic  records  were 
preserved  as  materials  for  its  composition  ?  There 
was  first  the  Leges  Regue,  These  were  diligently 
searched  for,  and  were  discovered  along  with  the 
Twelve  Tables,  after  the  sack  of  the  city  :  And  all 
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those  royal  laws  which  did  not  oonoem  sacred  mat- 
ters, were  publicly  exposed  to  be  seen  and  identified 
by  the  people/  that  no  suspicion  of  forgery  or  fal- 
sification might  descend  to  posterity.  These  pre- 
cautions leave  us  little  room  to  doubt  that  the  Z^e- 
ges  Regi^,  and  Laws  of  the  Tables,  were  preser- 
ved, and  that  they  remained  as  they  had  been  ori- 
ginally promulgated  by  the  kings  and  decemvirs. 
Such  laws,  however,  would  be  of  no  greater  service 
to  Roman  history,  than  what  the  Regiam  Maje9^ 
totem  has  been  to  that  of  Scotland.  They  might 
be  useful  in  tracing  the  early  constitution  of  the 
state,  the  ori^n  of  several  customs,  ceremonies,  pub- 
lic offices,  and  other  points  of  antiquarian  research, 
but  they  could  be  of  little  avail  in  fixing  dates,  as- 
certaininff  &cts,  and  settinir  events  in  their  true 
light,  wmch  form  the  peediar  province  of  dyU 
history. 

Treaties  of  peace,  which  were  the  pledges  of  the 
public  tranquillity  firom  without,  being  next  to  the 
laws  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  state,  much 
care  was  bestowed,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls, 
in  recovering  as  many  of  them  as  the  flames  had 
spared.  Some  of  them  were  the  more  easily  restored, 
from  having  been  kept  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  which  the  fury  of  the  enemy  could 
not  reach.'    Those  which  had  been  saved,  conti- 

'i  Liyy,  Lib.  VI.  c.  1. 

«  Polybiui,  Lib.  III.  c.  22,  25,  26. 
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nued  to  be  very  carefully  preserved,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suspect  them  of  having  been  falsified. 
Among  the  treaties  which  were  rescued  from  de- 
struction, Horace  mentions  those  of  the  Kings, 
with  the  Gabii  and  the  Sabines  {Foedera  Regum)} 
The  former  was  that  concluded  by  Tarquinius  Su- 
po^bus,  and  which,  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  in- 
forms us,  was  still  preserved  at  Rome  in  his  time, 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Fidius,  on  a  buckler  made 
of  wood,  and  covered  with  an  ox's  hide,  on  which 
the  artides  and  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  writ- 
ten in  ancient  characters.*  Dionysius  mentions  two 
treaties  with  the  Sabines ;  the  first  between  Ro- 
mulus and  their  King,  Tatius  f  and  the  other  con- 
cluded by  Tullus  Hostilius,  at  the  termination  of 
a  Sabine  war,  the  conditions  of  which  were  inscri- 
bed on  a  column  which  was  erected  in  a  temple.^ 
Livy  likewise  cites  a  treaty  made  with  the  At- 
deates ;  ^  and  Polybius  has  preserved  entire  another 
entered  into  with  the  Carthaginians,  the  year  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings.^     Pliny  has  also  allu- 
ded to  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  treaty  which  Por- 
senna,  the  ally  of  Tarquin,  granted  to  the  Roman 
peopleJ    Now  these  with  the  Gabii,  Sabines,  Ar- 

1  Eput. Lib.  II.  Ep.l.    « Lib.  IV.  p. 257- ed.  Sylburg,  1586. 
«  Lib.  IL  p.  111.  *  Lib.  IIL  p.  174. 

5  Lib.  IV.  c  7.  «  Lib.  IIL  c  «2. 

7  HiiU  Nat.  Lib.  XXXIV.  c  14. 
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deatesi  and  one  or  two  with  the  Latins,  ase  almost 
the  only  treaties  we  find  aa3nfvfaere  quoted  by  the  an- 
cient Latin  historians,  which  gives  us  no  great  idea 
of  their  diligence  ^n  eonsnlting  these  original  dooa«« 
ments,  or  drawing  fr<»n  them,  in  compiling  their  his* 
tories,  such  assistance  as  they  oooid  have  affixrded. 
Those  treaties  quoted  by  Polybius  and  Pliny^  oom«' 
pletely  contradict  the  relati<His  of  the  Latin  annaU 
ists ;  the  fortner  proving,  in  opposition  to  their  aa^ 
sertions,  that  the  Carthaginians  had  been  in  pos* 
session  of  a  great  part  of  Sicily  about  a  century 
previous  to  the  date  which  Livy  has  fixed  to  their 
first  expedition  to  that  island ;  and  the  latt^,  that 
Porsenna»  instead  of  treating  with  the  Romans  on 
equal  terms,  as  represented  by  their  historians,  had 
actually  prohibited  them  from  employing  arms,  per- 
mitting them  the  use  of  iron  only  in  tilling  the 
ground.^ 

The  lAbri  Untei  (so  called  because  written  on 
linen)  are  often  cited  by  Livy  after  the  old  annalist 
Licinius  Macer,  by  whom  they  appear  to  have  been 
carefully  studied.  These  books  were  kept  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  but  were  probably  of  less 
importance  than  the  other  public  records,  which 
were  inscribed  on  rolls  of  lead.  They  were  obvi- 
ously a  work  of  no  great  extent,  since  Livy,  who 
dtes  them  on  four  difierent  occasions  in  the  space 

1  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  XXXIV.  c.  14. 
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of  ten  years,  just  after  the  d^radation  of  the  de- 
cemyirs,  bad  not  quoted  them  hefinre,  and  never 
refers  to  them  again.  There  also  appears  to  have 
heen  different  copies  of  them  whieh  did  not  exactly 
agree,  and  Livy  seems  far  from  considering  their 
authority  as  dedsive  even  on  the  points  on  which 
reference  is  made  to  them.' 

The  Memoirs  of  the  C^mot.?  were  journals  pre- 
served by  those  persons  who  held  the  office  of  Cen- 
sor. They  were  tranomtted  hy  th^n  to  their  de- 
scendants as  so  many  sacred  pledges,  and  were  pre- 
served in  the  families  which  had  been  rendered 
illustrious  by  that  dignity.  They  formed  a  series  ^ 
of  eulogies  cm  those  who  had  thus  exalted  the  glory 
of  their  houses  and  contained  a  relation  of  the  me- 
morable actions  they  had  performed  in  discharge 
of  the  high  censorial  office  with  which  tihey  had 
beai  invested.'  Hence  they  must  be  just  consider- 
ed as  a  part  of  the  Family  Memoirs^  which  were 
unfortimafidy  the  great  and  corrupt  sources  of  early 
Roman  history. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  ancient  &miHe8  of 
Rome  to  preserve  with  religious  care  every  thing 
that  could  contribute  to  perpetuate  the  glory  of 
their  ancestry,  and  confer  honour  on  their  lineage. 
Thus,  besides  the  titles  which  were  placed  under 

>  Livy,  Lib.  IV.  c  23. 

^  Dionys.  Halic.  Lib.  I.  p.  60. 
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the  smoky  images  of  their  forefathers,  there  were 
likewise  tables  in  their  apartments,  on  which  lay 
books  and  memoirs  recording,  in  a  style  of  general 
panegyric,  the  services  they  had  performed  for  the 
state  during  their  exerdse  of  the  employments 
with  which  they  had  been  dignified.^ 

Had  these  Family  Memoirs  been  £uthfiilly  com- 
posed, they  would  have  been  of  infinite  service  to 
history.  Although  all  other  monuments  had  pe- 
rished, they  alone  would  have  supplied  the  defect. 
They  n^ere  a  record,  by  those  who  had  the  best  ac- 
cess  to  knowledge,  of  the  high  employments  whidi 
their  ancestors  had  filled,  and  of  whatever  memo- 
rable was  transacted  during  the'time  they  had  pos- 
sessed the  exalted  situations  of  Praetor  or  Consul : 
Even  the  dates  of  events,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  frag- 
ment which  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  dtes  from 
them,  were  recorded  with  all  the  appearance  of  ac- 
curacy. Each  set  of  family  memoirs  was  thus  a 
series  of  biographies,  which,  by  preserving  the  me- 
mory of  the  great  actions  of  individuals,  and  omit- 
ting nothing  that  could  tend  to  their  illustration, 
comprehended  also  the  principal  afiSurs  of  state,  in 
which  they  had  borne  a  share.  From  the  fragments 
of  the  genealogical  book  of  the  Porcian^  family, 
quoted  by  Aulus  G^Uius,  and  the  abstract  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Claudian  and  Livian  families,  pre- 

Pliny,  HUL  Nat.  Lib.  XXXV.  c  2. 
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fierved  by  Suetonius,  in  the  first  chapters  of  his  Life 
of  Tiberius,  we  may  perceive  how  important  such 
memoirs  would  have  been,  and  what  light  they 
would  have  thrown  on  history,  had  they  possessed 
the  stamp  of  fidelity.  But,  unfortunately,  in  their 
composition  more  regard  was  paid  to  family  repu- 
tation than  to  historical  truth.  Whatever  tended 
to  exalt  its  name  was  embellished  and  exaggerated. 
Whatever  could  dim  its  lustre  was  studiously  with- 
drawn. Circumstances  meanwhile  became  peculi- 
arly favourable  for  these  high  family  pretensions. 
The  destruction  of  the  public  monuments  and  an- 
nals of  the  Fontifis  gave  ample  scope  for  the  vanity 
or  fertile  imagination  of  those  who  chose  to  fabri- 
cate titles  and  invent  claims  to  distinction,  the 
£eilsity  of  which  could  no  longer  be  demonstrated. 
**  AU  the  monuments,"  says  Plutarch,  **  being  de- 
stroyed at  the  taking  of  Rome,  others  were  substi- 
tuted, which  were  forged  out  of  complaisance  to 
private  persons,  who  pretended  to  be  of  illustrious 
families,  though  in  fact  they  had  no  relation  to 
them."  ^  So  unmercifully  had  the  great  families 
availed  themselves  of  this  favourable  opportunity, 
that^Livy  complains  that  these  private  memoirs 
were  the  chief  cause  of  the  uncertainty  in  which 
he  was  forced  to  fluctuate  during  the  early  periods 
of  his  history.  *^  What  has  chiefly  confounded  the 

^  In  Numa* 
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history,**  says  he,  ^  is  each  family  ascribing  to  it- 
self the  glory  of  great  actions  and  honourable  em-- 
ployments.  Hence,  doubtless,  the  exploits  of  indi- 
viduals and  public  monuments  have  been  falsified ; 
nor  have  we  so  much  as  one  writer  of  these  times 
whose  authority  can  be  depended  on."^  Those  fu- 
neral orations  on  the  dead,  which  it  was  the  custom 
to  deliver  at  Rome,  and  which  were  preserved  in 
families  as  carefully  as  the  memoirs,  also  contri- 
buted to  augment  this  evil.  Cicero  declares,  that 
history  had  been  completely  falsified  by  these  Mi- 
neral pan^yrics,  many  things  being  inserted  in 
them  whidi  never  were  performed,  or  existed — 
False  triumphs,  supernumerary  consulships,  and 
forged  pedigrees.' 

Connected  with  these  prose  legends,  there  were 
also  the  old  heroic  ballads,  which  were  formerly 
mentioned,  on  which  the  annals  of  Ennius  were 
in  a  great-measure  built,  and  to  which  may  be  tra- 
ced some  of  those  wonderful  incidents  of  Roman 
history,  which  were  chiefly  intended  to  exalt  the 
military  achievements  of  the  country.  Many  things 
which  of  right  belong  to  such  ancient  poems,  still 
exist  under  the  disguise  of  an  historical  dothing  in 

>  Lib.  VIII.  c  40. 

^  His  laudationibus  historia  rerum  nostrarum  est  facta  men- 
dosior.  Multa  euim  scripta  sunt  in  iis,  quae  fecta  non  sunt — 
falsi  triumphi^  plures  consulatus^  generft  etiam  falsa.  Brutus, 
c.  16. 
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the  narratives  of  the  Romaii  annalists.    Niebuhr, 
the  hte  German  historian  of  Rome,  has  recently 
analyzed  these  legends,  and  taken  much  from  the 
Roman  history,  by  detecting  what  incidents  rest  on 
no  odier  foundation  than  their  chimerical  or  em- 
bellished pictures,  and  by  showing  how  incidents,  in 
themselves  unconnected,  have  by  their  aid  been  ar- 
tificially combined.    Such,  according  to  him,  were 
the  stories  of  the  birth  of  Rbnralus,  of  the  treason 
of  Tatia,  the  death  of  the  Fabii,  and  the  incidents 
of  an  almost  complete  Epop^,  from  the  succession 
of  Tarquinms  Priscus  till  the  battle  of  Regillus. 
These  old  ballads,  being  more  attractive  and  of 
easier  access,  were  preferred  to  authentic  records 
and  monuments ;  and  even  when  transferred  into 
prose,  retained  much  of  their  original  poetic  spirit. 
For  example,  it  is  said  tiiat  Tullus  HostiHus  was 
the  son  of  Hostus  Hostilius,  who  perished  in  the 
war  with  the  Sabines,  which,  according  to  chro* 
nology,  would  make  Tullus  eighty  at  least  when 
he  mounted  the  throne ;  but  it  was  thought  a  fine 
thing  to  represent  him  as  the  son  of  a  genuine 
Roman  hero,  who  had  fallen  in  the  service  of  his 
country.    Niebuhr  probably,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  has  attributed  too  much  to  these  old  he- 
roic ballads,  and  has  assigned  to  them  an  extent 
and  importance  of  which  there  are  no  adequate 
proofs.    But  I  strongly  mspeet  that  the  heroic  or 
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historical  poemiB  of  Ennius  had  foimed  a  prindpal 
docnment  to  the  Roman  annaliBts  for  the  transac- 
tions during  the  Monarchy  and  early  tunes  of  the 
Repuhlic,  and  had  been  appealed  to,  like  Ferdousi*8 
Shah-Nameh,  for  occurrences  which  were  probably 
rather  fictions  of  fancy  than  events  of  history. 

The  Greek  writers,  from  whom  several  fables  and 
traditions  were  derived  concerning  the  in&ncy  of 
Rome,  lived  not  much  higher  than  the  age  of  Fa- 
bius  Pictor,  and  only  mention  its  a&irs  cursorily, 
while  treating  of  Alexander  or  his  successors.  Po- 
lybius,  indeed,  considers  their  narratives  as  mere 
vulgar  traditions,^  and  Dionysius  says  they  have 
written  some  few  things  concemmg  the  Romans, 
which  they  have  compiled  from  common  reports, 
without  accuracy  or  diligence.  Like  to  these  in  all 
respects  are  the  histories  which  some  Romans  pub- 
lished in  Gred:  concerning  the  ancient  transac- 
tions of  their  own  nation. 

We  thus  see  that  the  authentic  materials  for  the 
early  history  of  Rome  were  meager  and  imperfect 
•—that  the  annals  of  the  Pontiffs  and  public  mo- 
numents had  perished — that  the  Leges  Begue, 
Twelve  Tables,  and  remains  of  the  religious  or  ritu- 
al books  of  the  Pontiffs,  could  throw  no  great  light 
on  history,  and  that  the  want  of  better  materials 

1  Lib.  III.  c  20. 
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was  suppliecTby  fiilfie,  and  sometimes  ineiedible  re- 
lations, drawn  from  the  &mily  traditions — ^*  ad  as- 
tentoHonem  sceme  gaudentis  miraculis,  apOara, 
qudm  ad  Jidemr^  The  mutilated  inscriptions, 
too,  the  scanty  treaties,  and  the  family  memoirs, 
became,  from  the  variations  in  the  language,  in  a 
great  measure  unintelligible  to  the  generation 
which  succeeded  that  in  which  they  were  compo- 
sed. Folybius  informs  us,  that  the  most  learned 
Romans  of  his  day  could  not  read  a  treaty  with 
the  Carthaginians,  concluded  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings.  Hence,  the  documents  for  history, 
such  as  they  were,  became  useless  to  the  historian, 
or»  at  least,  were  of  such  difficulty,  that  he  would 
sometimes  mistake  their  import,  and  be,  at.  others, 
deterred  from  investigation. 

When  all  this  is  considered,  and  also  that  Rome, 
in  its  commencement,  was  the  dwelling  of  a  rude 
and  ignorant  people,  subsisting  by  rapine — ^that  the 
art  of  writing,  the  only  sure  guardian  of  the  re- 
membrance of  events,  was  little  practised — ^that 
critical  examination  was  utterly  unknown;  and 
that  the  writers  of  no  other  nation  would  think  of 
accurately  transmitting  to  posterity  events,  which 
have  only  become  interesting  from  the  subsequent 
<X)Bquests  and  extension  of  the  Roman  empire,  it 
must  be  evident,  that  the  materials  provided  for 

1  Livy,  Lib.  V.  c.  21. 
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the  work  of  the  historian  would  necessarily  be  ob- 
scare  and  uncertain. 

There  is,  indeed,  in  the  events  recorded  in  the 
Roman  history,  suflBcient  internal  evidence  of  its 
uncertainty,  or  rather  falsehood ;  and  here  I  do 
not  refer  to  the  lying  fables,  and  absurd  prodigies, 
which  the  annalists  may  have  inserted  in  deference 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  nor  to  the  almost 
incredible  daring  and  endurance  of  ScsBVola,  CodeSt 
or  Curtius,  which  may  be  accounted  for  from  the 
wild  spirit  of  a  half-civilized  nation,  and  is  not  un- 
like the  acts  we  hear  of  among  Indian  tribes ;  but 
I  allude  to  the  totol  improbability  of  the  historic 
details  concerning  domestic  revolutions,  and  trans- 
actions with  surrounding  tribes.    How,  for  exam-r 
pie,  after  so  long  a  series  of  defeats,  with  few  in- 
tervals of  prosperity  interposed,  could  the  Italian 
states  have  possessed  resources  su£Gicient  incessantly 
to  renew  hostilities,  in  which  they  were  always  the 
aggressors  ?  And  how,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
the  Romans,  with  their  constant  prqx)nderance  of 
force  and  fortune,  (if  the  repetition  and  magnitude 
of  their  victories  can  be  depended  on,)  have  been  so 
long  employed  in  completely  subjugating  them  ? 
The  numbers  slain,  according  to  Livy's  account, 
are  so  prodigious,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
the  population  of  such  moderate  territories,  as  be- 
longed to  the  independent  Italian  communities, 
could  supply  such  losses.     We,  therefore,  cannot 
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sivoid  ooneluding,  that  the  fi^uency  and- import- 
ance of  these  campaigns  were  magnified  hy  the  con- 
sular fiimilies  indulging  in  the  vanity  ci  exaggera- 
ting the  achievements  of  their  ancestors.^  It  would 
exceed  my  limits,  were  I  to  point  out  the  various 
improhabilities  and  inconsistencies  of  this  sort  re- 
icorded  in  the  early  periods  of  Roman  history. 

The  opinion  entertained  by  Polybius  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  Roman  history,  is  suflSciently  ma- 
nifest from  a  passage  in  the  fourth  book  of  his 
admirable  work,  which  is  written  with  all  the  phi- 
losophy and  profound  inquiry  of  Tacitus,  without 
any  of  his  apparent  affectation. — **  The  things 
which  I  have  undertaken  to  describe,"  says  he, 
**  are  those  which  I  myself  have  seen,  or  such  as  I 
have  received  from  men  who  were  eye-mtnesses  of 
them.  For,  had  I  gone  back  to  a  more  early  pe- 
riod,, and  borrowed  my  accounts  from  the  report  of 
persons  who  themselves  had  only  heard  them  before 
from  others,  as  it  would  scarcely  have  been  possi- 
ble that  I  should  myself  be  able  to  discern  the  true 
state  of  the  things  that  were  then  transacted,  so 
neither  could  I  have  written  any  thing  concerning 
them  with  confidence."  What,  indeed,  can  we  ex- 
pect to  know  with  regard  to  the  Kings  of  Rome, 
when  we  find  so  much  uncertainty  with  regard  to 
the  most  memorable  events  of  the  republic.  Cicero 
says,   that  Coriolanus,  having  gone  over  to  the 

^  Bankes,  Civil  History  of  Rome*  Vol.  I. 
VOL.  I.  H 
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Yolsci,  repressed  the  struggles  of  his  resentment 
by  a  voluntary  death  ;  '^  for,  though  you,  my  At-* 
ticus/'  he  continues,  *'  have  represented  his  death 
in  a  different  manner,  you  must  pardon  me  if  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  justness  of  your  representa- 
tions."' Atticus,  I  presume,  gave  the  account  as 
we  now  have  it,  that  he  was  killed  in  a  tumult  of 
the  Volsci,  and  Fabius  Pictor  had  written  that  he 
lived  till  old  age.  Of  the  reliance  to  be  placed  on 
the  events  between  the  death  of  Coriolanus  and 
the  termination  of  the  second  Punic  war,  we  may 
judge,  from  the  uncertainty  which  prevailed  with 
r^ard  to  Scipio  Africanus,  a  hero,  of  all  others, 
the  most  distinguished,  and  who  flourished,  compa- 
ratively, at  a  recent  period.  Yet  some  of  the  most 
important  events  of  his  life  are  involved  in  contra- 
diction and  almost  hopeless  obscurity. — ''  Cicero," 
says  Berwick,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Scipio,  ''speaks  with 
great  confidence  of  the  year  in  which  he  died,  yet 
Liivy  found  so  great  a  difference  of  opinion  amonghis- 
torians  on  the  subject,  that  he  declares  himself  un- 
able to  ascertain  it.  From  a  fragment  in  Polybius, 
we  learn,  that,  in  his  time,  the  authors  who  had 
written  of  Scipio  were  ignorant  of  some  circumstan- 
ces of  his  life,  and  mistaken  in  others ;  and,  fit>m 
Livy,  it  appears,  that  the  accounts  respecting  his 
life,  trial,  death,  funeral,  and  sepulchre,  were  so 
contradictory,  that  he  was  not  able  to  determine 

*  Brutus,  c.  li. 
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what  tradition,  or  whose  writings^  he  ought  to  cre- 
dit'* 

But,  although  the  early  events  of  Koman  history 
were  of  such  a  description,  that  Cicero  and  Atticus 
were  not  agreed  concerning  them, — ^that  Folybius 
could  write  nothing  about  them  with  confidence ; 
and  that  Livy  would  neither  undertake  to  affirm 
nor  refute  them,  every  vestige  of  Roman  antiquity 
had  not  perished.  Though  the  annals  of  the  Pon- 
tiffs were  destroyed,  those  who  wrote,  who  kept, 
and  had  read  them,  could  not  have  lost  all  recol- 
lection of  the  facts  they  recorded.  Even  from  the 
family  memoirs,  full  of  falsehoods  as  they  were, 
much  truth  might  have  been  extracted  by  a  judi- 
douB  and  acute  historian.  The  journals  of  differ- 
ent rival  families  must  often  have  served  as  histo- 
rical checks  on  each  other,  and  much  real  informa- 
tion might  have  been  gathered,  by  comparing  and 
contrasting  the  vain-glorious  lies  of  those  family- 
l^ends*^ 

^  The  question  concerning  the  authenticity  or  uncertainty 
of  the  Roman  history^  was  long,  and  still  continues  to  he,  a  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  in  France.— '^  At  Paris/'  said  Lord  Bo- 
linghroke,  "  they  have  a  set  of  stated  paradoxical  orations.  The 
business  of  one  of  these  was  to  show,  that  the  history  of  Rome, 
for  the  four  first  centuries,  was  a  mere  fiction.  The  person  en- 
gaged in  it  proved  that  point  so  strongly,  and  so  well,  that  se- 
veral of  the  audience,  as  they  were  coming  out,  said,  the  per- 
son who  had  set  that  question  had  played  booty,  and  that  it 
was  so  far  from  being  a  paradox,  that  it  was  a  plain  and  evi- 
dent truth." — Spencb's  Anecdotes,  p.  197-  The  French 
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Such  was  the  state  of  the  materials  for  Roman 
history,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  from 

tation  on  the  first  500  years  of  the  Roman  history,  attributed 
to  Perrault,  contains  a  dear  and  condusive  exposition  of  the 
state  of  the  question.     But  it  was  chiefly  in  the  Metmnres  de 
TAcademU  dies  Inscriptions,  &c  that  this  literary  controTersy 
was  plied.     M.  de  Pouilly^  in  the  Memoirs  for  the  year  1722> 
produced  his  proofs  and  arguments  against  the  authenticity. 
He  was  weakly  opposed^  in  the  following  year,  by  M.  Sallier, 
and  defended  by  M.  Beaufort.     The  dispute  has  been  lately 
renewed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Institute,  in  the  proceedings  of 
which,  for  1815,  there  is  a  long  paper,  by  M.  L'Eyesque,  main- 
taining the  total  uncertainty  of  the  Roman  history  previous  to 
the  invasion  of  the  Gauls ;  while  the  opposite  side  of  the  ques- 
tion has  been  strenuously  espoused  by  M.  Larcher.   This  con- 
troversy, though  it  commenced  in  France,  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  that  country.     Gibbon  has  argued  for  the  certainty, 
{Miscell.  Works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  40.)  and  Cluverius  for  the  uncer- 
tainty, of  the  Roman  History »  (Ilal.  Aniiq.  Lib.  III.  c  2.) 
Niebuhr,  the  late  German  historian  of  Rome,  considers  all  be- 
fore Tullus  Hostilius  as  utterly  fabulous.     The  time  which 
elapsed  from  his  accession  to  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  he  regards 
as  a  period  to  be  found  in  almost  every  history,  between  mere 
fable  and  authentic  record.     Beck,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
German  translation  of  Ferguson's  Roman  Republic,  Ueber  die 
quellen  der  alieslen  Romischen  Geschichle  und  ihren  JVerth,  has 
attempted  to  vindicate  the  authenticity  of  the  Roman  history 
to  a  certain  extent ;  but  his  reasoning  and  citations  go  little 
farther  than  to  prove,  what  never  can  be  disputed,  that  there 
is  much  truth  in  the  general  outline  of  events — ^that  the  longs 
were  expelled — that  the  Etruscans  were  finally  subdued ;  and 
that  consuls  were  created.     He  admits,  that  much  rested  on 
tradition  :  but  that  tradition  is  so  much  interwoven  with  every 
history,  that  it  cannot  be  safely  thrown  away.  The  remainder 
of  the  tieatise  is  occupied  with  a  feeble  attempt  to  show,  that 
more  monuments  existed  at  Rome  after  its  capture  by  the 
Gauls  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  that  Fabius  Pictor  made 
a  good  use  of  them. 
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the  building  of  the  city^  at  which  time  regular  au-^ 
nals  first  began  to  be  composed ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing all  ninfavourable  circumstances,  much  might 
have  been  done,  even  at  that  period,  towards  fixing 
and  ascertaining  the  dates  and  circumstances  of 
previous  events,  had  the  earliest  annalist  of  Rome 
been  in  any  degree  fitted  for  this  difficult  and  im- 
portant task ;  but  unfortunately 


QUINTUS  FABIUS  PICTOR, 

who  first  undertook  to  relate  the  affairs  of  Rome 
from  its  foundation,  in  a  formal  and  regular  order, 
and  is  thence  called  by  Livy  Scriptarum  antiquis' 
simuSy  appears  to  have  been  wretchedly  qualified 
for  the  labour  he  had  undertaken,  either  in  point 
of  judgment,  fidelity,  or  research  ;  and  to  his  care- 
lessness and  inaccuracy,  more  even  than  to  the  loss 
of  monuments,  may  be  attributed  the  painful  un- 
certainty, which  to  this  day  hangs  over  the  early 
ages  of  Roman  history. 

Fabius  Pictor  lived  in  the  time  of  the  second 
Punic  war.  The  family  received  its  cognoTnen  from 
Caius  Fabius,  who,  having  resided  in  Etruria,  and 
there  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts, 
painted  with  figures  the  temple  of  Solus,  in  the 
year  450.^    Pliny  mentions  having  seen  this  piece 

1  Pliny,  Hut.  Nat.  Lib.  XXXV.  c.  4, 
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of  workmanship,  whidi  remaiBed  entire  till  the 
building  itself  was  consumed,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius.  The  son  of  the  painter  roae 
to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state,  haying  been 
Consul  along  with  Ogulnius  Gallus,  in  the  year 
485.  From  him  sprung  the  historian,  who  was 
consequently  grandson  of  the  first  Fabius  Pictor. 
He  was  a  provincial  quaestor  in  early  youth,  and  in 
528  served  under  the  Consul  Lucius  ^milius,  when 
sent  to  repel  a  formidable  incursion  of  the  Gauls, 
who,  in  that  year,  had  passed  the  Alps  in  vast 
hordes.  He  also  served  in  the  second  Funic  war, 
which  commenced  in  534,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Thrasymene.  After  the  defeat  at  Cannae, 
he  was  sent  by  the  Sraate  to  inquire  from  the  orade 
of  Delphos,  what  would  be  the  issue  of  the  war, 
and  to  leam  by  what  supplications  the  wrath  of 
the  gods  might  be  appeased.^ 

The  Annals  of  Fabius  Pictor  commenced  with 
the  foundation  of  the  city,  and  the  antiquities  of 
Italy,  and  brought  down  the  series  of  Roman  af- 
fidrs  to  the  author's  own  time — that  is,  to  the  end 
of  the  second  Punic  war.  We  are  informed  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  that  for  the  great 
proportion  of  events  which  preceded  his  own  age, 
Fabius  Pictor  had  no  better  authority  than  vulgar 
tradition.'  He  probably  found,  that  if  he  had  con- 

^  Hankius^  De  Ramanar.  Rerum  Scriptor,  Pars  I.  c.  1. 
«  Lib.  VIL 
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fined  himself  to  what  was  certain  in  these  early 
times,  bis  history  would  have  been  dry,  insipid,  and 
incomplete.  This  may  have  induced  him  to  adopt 
ibe  fables,  which  the  Greek  historians  had  vented 
concerning  the  origin  of  Rome,  and  to  insert  what- 
ever he  found  in  the  family  traditions,  however 
contradictory  or  uneartain.  Dionysius  has  also 
given  us  many  examples  of  his  improbable  narra- 
tions— ^his  inconsistendes — ^his  negligence  in  in- 
vestigating the  truth  of  what  he  relates  as  facts-— 
and  his  inaccuracy  in  chronology.  '*  I  cannot  re- 
frain,'' says  he,  when  speaking  of  the  age  of  the 
Tarqxdns,  ^*  from  blaming  Fabius  Fictor  for  his 
little  exactness  in  dironology ;"  and  a  little  farther 
on  he  declares,  *^  That  so  n^ligent  has  he  been, 
and  so  little  has  he  r^arded  ascertaining  the  truth 
of  what  he  relates,  that  all  not  founded  on  hearsay 
was  taken  from  Greek  authors,  who  had  little  opp 
portunity  of  being  informed  of  Roman  affidrs,  and 
had  supplied  their  deficiency  in  real  knowledge,  by 
the  invention  of  fables."  In  particular,  as  we  are  iM 
by  Plutarch,^  he  followed  an  obscure  Greek  author, 
Diocles  the  Feparethian,  in  his  account  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  and  from  this  tainted  source 
has  flowed  all  the  stories  concerning  Mars,  the  Ves* 
tal,  the  Wolf,  Romulus,  and  Remus. 

It  is  thus  evident,  that  no  great  reliance  can  be 

-^  In  Ramulo. 
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placed  on  the  account  given  by  Fabiiis  Pictor^  of 
the  events  which  preceded  his  own  time»  and  wbidh 
includes  a  period  of  about  500  years  from  the  build- 
ing of  the  city  ;  but  what  must  be  considered  a« 
more  extraordinary  and  lamentable,  is,  that  al- 
though a  senator,  and  of  n  distinguished  family,  he 
has  given  a  prejudiced  and  inaccurate  account  of 
affairs  during  the  time  he  lived,  and  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  which  he  had  some  concern.    Poly-* 
bins,  who  flourished  shortly  after  those  times,  and 
was  at  pains  to  inform  himself  accurately  concern-^ 
ing  all  the  events  of  the  second  Punic  war,  apolo- 
gizes for  quoting  Fabius  on  one  occasion  as  an  au- 
thority. **  It  will  perhaps  be  asked,"  says  he,  **  how 
I  came  to  make  mention  of  Fabius  :  It  is  not  that 
I  think  his  relation  probable  enough  to  deserve  cre- 
dit :  What  he  writes  is  so  absurd,  and  has  so  little 
appearance  of  truth,  that  the  reader  will  easily  re- 
mark, without  my  taking  notice  of  it,  the  little  re- 
liance that  is  to  be  placed  on  that  author,  whose 
inconsistency  is  palpable  of  itself.   It  is,  therefore, 
only  to  warn  such  as  shall  read  his  history,  not  to 
judge  by  the  title  of  the  book,  but  by  the  things  it 
contains — ^for  there  are  many  people,  who,  consi- 
dering the  author  more  than  what  he  writes,  think 
themselves  obliged  to  believe  every  thing  he  says, 
because  a  senator  and  contemporary."  ^     Polybius 

1  Lib.  III.  c.  9. 
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also  accuaes  him  of  gross  partiality  to  his  own  na* 
tion,  in  the  account  of  the  Funic  war — allowing  to 
the  enemy  no  praise,  even  where  they  deserved  it» 
and  uncandidly  aggravating  their  faults.^  In  par* 
ticular,  he  charges  him  with  falsehood  in  what  he 
has  delivered,  with  regard  to  the  causes  of  the  se- 
cond contest  with  the  Carthaginians.  Fahius  had 
alleged,  that  besides  the  destruction  of  Saguntum^ 
the  covetousness  of  Hannibal,  which  he  inherited 
£rom  Asdrubal,  and  his  desire  of  ultimately  ruling 
over  his  own  country,  to  which  he  conceived  a  Ro* 
man  war  to  be  a  necessary  step,  were  the  occasion 
of  renewed  hostilities,  to  which  the  Carthaginian 
government  was  totally  averse.  Now,  Poly  bins  asks 
him,  if  this  were  true,  why  the  Carthaginian  Senate 
did  not  deliver  up  their  general,  as  was  required, 
after  the  capture  of  Saguntum ;  and  why  they  sup- 
ported him,  during  fourteen  years'  continuance  in 
Italy,  with  frequent  supplies  of  money,  and  im- 
mense reinforcements.' 

The  sentiments  expressed  by  Dionysius  of  Ha- 
licamassus,  concerning  Fabius  Fictor's  relation  of 
events,  in  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  and  that  of  Fo- 
lybius,^  on  the  occurrences  of  which  he  was  himself 

'  Lib.  I.  *  Lib.  IIL  c.  8. 

^  Ernesti  has  attempted^  but  I  think  unsuccessfully^  to  su|>- 
port  the  authenticity  of  the  Annals  of  Fabius  against  the  cen- 
sures of  Polybius,  in  his  dissertation^  entitled  Pro  Fabii  Fide 
advertus  Pofybium,  inserted  in  his  Opuscula  Philologica,  Leip- 
sic^  1746— Lug.  Bat.  1764.  He  attempts  to  show>  from  other 
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an  eye-witness,  enable  us  to  form  a  pretty  certain 
judgment  conoeming  the  credit  due  to  his  whole 
history*  Dionysius  having  himself  written  on  the 
antiquities  of  Rome,  was  competent  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  on  the  works  of  those  who  had  preceded- 
him  in  the  same  undertaking ;  and  it  would  rather 
have  been  favourable  to  the  general  view  which  he 
has  adopted,  to  have  established  the  credibility  of 
Fabius.  We  may  also  safely  rely  on  the  judgment 
of  Polybius,  concerning  the  events  of  the  period 
on  which  he  so  severely  criticises  the  work  of  this 
old  annalist,  since  he  had  spared  no  pains  to  be 
tho]x>ughly  informed  of  whatever  could  render  his 
own  account  of  them  unexceptionable. 

The  opinion  which  must  now  be  necessarily 
formed  from  the  sentiments  entertained  by  these 

passages^  that  Polybius  was  a  great  detractor  of  preceding  his- 
torians, and  that  he  judged  of  events  more  from  what  was  pro* 
bable  and  likely  to  have  occurred,  than  from  what  actually^ 
happened,  and  that  no  historian  could  have  better  information 
than  Fabius.  To  the  interrogatories  which  Polybius  puts  to 
Fabius,  with  regard  to  the  causes  assigned  by  him  as  the  ori- 
gin of  the  second  Punic  war,  Emesti  replies  for  him,  that  the 
Senate  of  Carthage  could  no  more  have  taken  the  command 
from  Hannibal  in  Spain,  or  delivered  him  up,  than  the  Roman 
Senate  could  have  deprived  Csesar  of  his  army,  when  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rubicon ;  and  as  to  the  support  which  Hannibal 
received  while  in  Italy,  it  is  answered,  that  it  was  quite  consist- 
ent with  political  wisdom,  and  the  practice  of  other  nations,  for 
a  government  involuntarily  forced  into  a  struggle,  l^  the  dis- 
obedience or  evil  counsels  of  its  subjects,  to  use  every  exertion 
to  obtain  ultimate  success,  or  extricate  itself  with  honour,  from 
the  di^culties  in  which  it  had  been  reluctantly .  involved. 
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two  eminent  historians,  is  rather  confirmed  by  the 
few  and  unconnected  fragments  that  remain  of  the 
Annals  of  Fabius  Fictor,  as  they  exhibit  a  spirit  of 
trifling  and  credulity  quite  unworthy  the  historian 
of  a  stem  republic  One  passage  is  about  a  person 
who  saw  a  magpie ;  another  about  one  who  had  a 
message  brought  to  him  by  a  swallow ;  and  a  third 
concerning  a  party  of  loup^rous,  who,  after  being 
transformed  into  wolves,  recovered  their  own  figures, 
and,  what  is  more,  got  back  their  cast-off  clothes, 
provided  they  had  abstained  for  nine  years  from 
preying  on  human  flesh  ! 

Such  were  the  merits  of  the  earliest  annalist  of 
Rome,  whom  all  succeeding  historians  of  the  state 
copied  as  far  as  he  had  proceeded,  or  at  least  im- 
plicitly followed  as  their  authority  and  guide  in 
facts  and  chronology.  Unfortunately,  his  character 
as  a  senator,  and  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  events 
he  recorded,  gave  the  stamp  of  authenticity  to  his 
work,  which  it  did  not  intrinsically  deserve  to  have 
impressed  on  it  His  successors  accordingly,  in- 
stead of  giving  themselves  the  pains  to  clear  up  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  history  of  ancient  times 
was  embarrassed,  and  which  would  have  led  into 
long  and  laborious  discussions,  preferred  reposing 
on  the  authority  of  Fabius.  They  copied  him  on 
the  ancient  times,  without  even  consulting  the  few 
monuments  that  remained,  and  then  contented 
themselves  with  adding  the  transactions  subsequent 
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to  the  period  which  his  history  comprehends.  Dia-» 
nysius  o(  Halicamassus^  informs  us  that  this  was 
the  case,  at  least  as  to  the  story  of  the  birth  and 
education  of  Romulus,  with  Cincius,  Cato  the 
Censor,  Calpumius  Fiso,  and  most  of  the  other 
historians  who  succeeded  him  ;  and  he  adds  many- 
glaring  instances  of  the  little  discernment  they 
showed  in  following  him  in  points  where,  by  a  little 
investigation,  they  might  have  discovered  how 
^regiously  he  had  erred.  Even  Livy  himself  ad- 
mits that  all  his  account  of  the  second  Punic  war 
was  chiefly  founded  on  the  relations  of  Fabius  Pic« 
tor.« 

This  ancient  and  dubious  annalist  was  succeed- 
ed  by  Scribonius  Libo,  and  by  Calpumius  Piso. 
Libo  served  under  Ser.  Galba  in  Spain,  and  on 
his  return  to  Rome  impeached  his  commander  for 
some  act  of  treachery  towards  the  natives  of  that 
province,  Piso  was  Consul  along  with  Mucins  Scae* 
vola  in  620,  the  year  in  which  Tib.  Gracchus  was 
slain.  Like  Fabius,  he  wrote  Annals  of  Rome,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  state,  which  Cicero  pronoun* 
ces  to  be  exiliter  scripti  :^  But  although  his  style 
was  jejune,  he  is  caUed  a  profound  writer,  gravis 
auctor^  by  Pliny  ;^  and  Au.  Gellius  says,  that  there 
is  an  agreeable  simplicity  in  some  parts  of  his 

^  Lib.  I.  p.  64. 

^  Fabium  sequalein  teinporibus  hujusce  belli  potissimuni 
auctorem  habui.   Lib.  XXIL  c.  7. 

'  Brutus,  c.  27.  *  Hist.  Nat.  Lib.  XL  53. 
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^ork ;  tbe  brevity  which  displeased  Cicero  appear- 
ing to  him  simpUdssma  suavitas  et  rei  et  ora^ 
tionis}  He  relates  an  anecdote  of  Romulus,  who» 
being  abroad  at  supper,  drank  little  wine,  because 
he  was  to  be  occupied  with  important  affairs  on  the 
following  day.  One  of  the  other  guests  remarked, 
*'  that  if  all  men  did  as  he,  wine  would  be  cheap." 
— "  No,"  replied  Romulus,  "  I  have  drunk  as  much 
as  I  liked,  and  it  would  be  dearer  if  every  one  did 
the  same."  This  annalist  first  suggested  Varro's 
&mous  derivation  of  the  word  Italy,  which  he  de- 
duces from  Vituhis.  He  is  also  frequently  quoted 
"by  Plutarch  and  Dionysius.of  Halicamassus.'  Nie- 
huhr  thinks,  that  of  all  the  Roman  annalists  he 
is  chiefly  responsible  for  having  introduced  into 
history  the  fables  of  the  ancient  heroic  ballads.^ 

^  Noct.  Auk.  Lib.  XI.  c.  14. 

'  He  also  probably  suggested  to  Sallust  a  phrase  which  has 
giyen  much  scandal  in  so  grave  a  historian.  Cicero  says,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  {Epist-  Famil.  Lib.  IX.  Ep.  22.)  "  At  rero  Piso, 
in  annalibus  suis,  queritur,  adolescentes  i)eni  deditos  esse." 

^  Ramiscke  Geschichte,  Tom.  I.  p.  24*5. 

As  his  account  of  Roman  affairs  was  written  in  Greek,  I 
omit  in  the  list  of  Latin  annalists  Lucius  Cincius  Alimentus, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Fabius,  haying  been  taken  pri- 
soner by  Hannibal  during  the  second  Punic  war.  But  though 
his  history  was  in  Greek,  he  wrote  in  Latin  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  Sicilian  Rhetorician  Gorgias  Leontinus,  and 
also  a  book,  De  Re  Militari,  which  has  been  cited  by  Au.  Gel- 
lius,  and  acknowledged  by  Vegetius  as  the  foundation  of  his 
more  elaborate  Commentaries  on  the  same  subject. 
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About  the  same  time  with  Piso  lived  two  his- 
torians, who  were  both  called  Caius  Fannius,  and 
were  nearly  related  to  each  othen  One  of  them  was 
son-in-law  of  Ijselius,  and  served  under  the  younger 
Sdpio  at  the  final  reduction  of  Carthage.  Of  him 
Cicero  speaks  favourably,  though  his  style  was 
somewhat  harsh  ;  ^  but  his  chief  praise  is,  that  Sal- 
lust,  in  mentioning  the  Latin  historians,  while  he 
gives  to  Cato  the  palm  for  concis^iess,  awards  it  to 
Fannius  for  accuracy  in  facts.'  Heeren  also  men- 
tions, that  he  was  the  authority  chiefly  followed  by 
Plutarch  in  his  lives  of  the  Gracchi.^ 

Coelius  Antipater  was  contemporary  with  the 
Gracchi,  and  was  the  master  of  Ludus  Crassus,  the 
celebrated  orator,  and  other  eminent  men  of  the  day. 
We  learn  from  Valerius  Maximus,  that  he  was 
the  authority  for  the  story  of  the  shade  of  Tibe- 
rius Gracchus  having  appeared  to  his  brother  Caius 
in  a  dream,  to  warn  him  that  he  would  suffer  the 
same  fate  which  he  had  himself  experienced  ;^  and 
the  historian  testifies  that  he  had  heard  of  this 
vision  from  many  persons  during  the  lifetime  of 

'  Brutus,  c.  26. 

'  The  passage  is  a  fragment  from  the  first  book  of  SaUust's 
lost  history.  Mar.  Victorinus  t»  prim.  Ciceronis  de  Invent 
tiane. 

«  De  Foniibus  et  AucUnitale  Vitarum  Parallel.  Plutarchi, 
p.  134.  Gotteng.  1820. 

<  Lib-  I.  c.  7. 
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Caius  Gracchus.  The  chief  subject  of  Antipatef  s 
history,  which  is  dedicated  to  Lselius,  was  the  events 
that  occurred  during  the  second  Punic  war.  Cicero 
says,  that  he  was  for  his  age  Scriptor  luculenlus  ;^ 
that  he  raised  himself  considerably  above  his  pre- 
decessors, and  gave  a  more  lofty  tone  to  history ; 
but  he  seems  to  think  that  the  utmost  praise  that 
can  be  given  him  is,  that  he  was  better  than  those 
who  preceded  him,  as  he  still  possessed  but  Uttle 
eloquence  or  learning,  and  his  style  was  yet  un- 
polished. Valerius  Maximus,  however,  calls  him 
an  authentic  writer,  {certus  auctar^) ;  and  the  Em- 
peror Hadrian  thought  him  superior  to  Sallust, 
consistently  with  that  black-letter  taste  which  led 
him  to  prefer  Cato  the  Censor  to  Cicero,  and  £n- 
nius  to  Virgil.^ 

Sempronius  Asellio  served  as  military  tribune 
under  the  younger  Scipio  Africanus,  in  the  war  of 
Numantia,^  which  began  in  614,  and  ended  in  621, 
with  the  destruction  of  that  city.  He  wrote  the 
history  of  the  campaigns  in  which  he  served  under 
Scipio,  in  Spain,  in  at  least  40  books,  since  the 
40th  is  cited  by  Charisius.  His  work,  however,  was 
not  written  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  events 
he  recorded  had  happened :  That  he  wrote  subse- 

1  Brutus,  c  26.  «  Lib.  I.  c  7- 

^  Mh  Spartianus^  in  Hadriano. 

^  Au.  Gelltus^  Noci.  Attic.  Lib.  IL  c.  IS, 
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qtient  to  Antipater,  we  have  tbe  authority  of  Ci- 
cero, who  says  Coelius  Antipater  was  succeeded  by 
Asellio,  who  did  not  imitate  his  improvements,  but 
relapsed  into  the  duhiess  and  nnskilftdness  of  the 
earliest  historians.  This  does  not  at  all  appear  to 
have  been  Asellio's  own  opinion,  as,  from  a  paga- 
age  extracted  by  Anlus  Gellius  from  the  first  book 
of  his  Annals,  he  seems  to  have  considered  himself 
as  the  undisputed  father  of  philosophic  history.^ 

Quintus  Lutatius  Catulus,  fiilly  better  known 
as  an  accomplished  orator  than  a  historian,  was 
Consul  along  with  Marius  in  the  year  651,  and 
shared  with  him  in  his  distinguished  triumph  over 
the  Cimbrians.  Though  once  united  in  the  strictest 
friendship,  these  old  colleagues  quarrelled  at  last, 
during  the  civil  war  with  Sylla ;  and  Catulus,  it  ia 
said,  in  order  to  avoid  the  emissaries  dispatched 
by  the  unrelenting  Marius,  to  put  him  to  death, 
shut  himself  up  in  a  room  newly  plastered,  and 
having  kindled  a  fire,  was  suffocated  by  the  noxi- 
ous vapours.  He  wrote  the  history  of  his  ovm 
consulship,  and  the  various  public  transactions  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged,  particularly  the  war 
with  the  Cimbrians.  Cicero,^  who  has  spoken 
so  disadvantageously  of  the  style  of  the  older 
annalists,  admits  that  Catulus  wrote  very  pure 

1  Lib.  V.  c,  18.  2  Bndiis,  c.  35. 
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Latin,  and  that  his  language  had  some  resem- 
blance to  the  sweetness  of  Xenophon. 

Claudius  Quadrigarius  wrote  Annals  of  Rome  in 
twenty-four  hooks,  which,  though  now  almost  en- 
tirely lost,  were  in  existence  as  late  as  the  end  of 
the  12th  century,  being  referred  to  by  John  of  Sa- 
lisbury in  his  book  lie  Nugis  Curialibus.  Some 
passages,  hqwever,  are  still  preserved,  particularly 
the  account  of  the  defiance  by  the  gigantic  Gaul, 
adorned  with  a  chain,  to  the  whole  Roman  army, 
and  his  combat  with  Titus  Manlius,  afterwards 
simamed  Torquatus,  from  the  chain  which  he  took 
from  his  antagonist.  "  Who  the  enemy  was,"  says 
Au.  Gellius,  **  of  how  great  and  formidable  sta- 
ture, how  audacious  the  challenge,  and  in  what 
kind  of  battle  they  fought,  Q.  Claudius  has  told 
with  much  purity  and  elegance,  and  in  the  simple 
unadorned  sweetness  of  ancient  language.'*  ^ 

There  is  likewise  extant  from  these  Annals  the 
story  of  the  Consul  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  making 
his  father,  who  was  then  Proconsul,  alight  from  his 
horse  when  he  came  out  to  meet  him.  We  have 
also  the  letter  of  the  Roman  Consuk,  Fabricius 
and  Q.  Emilius,  to  Pyrrhus,  informing  him  of  the 
treachery  of  his  confident,  Nicias,  who  had  offered 
to  the  Romans  to  make  away  with  his  master  for 
a  reward.     It  merits  quotation,  as  a  fine  example 

1  Noct,  Attic,  Lib.  IX.  <%  13. 
VOL.  IT,  I 
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of  ancient  dignity  and  simplicity. — *^  Nob,  pro  tuis 
injuriis,  continuo  animo,  strenue  oonunoti,  inimid- 
ter  tecum  bellare  studemus.  Sed  communis  exempli, 
et  fidei  ergo  visum  est,  uti  te  salvum  velimus  ;  ut 
esset  quem  armis  vincere  possimus.  Ad  nos  venit 
Nidas  fiimiliaris  tuus,  qui  dbi  pretium  a  nobis  pe- 
teret,  si  te  dam  interfecisset :  Id  nos  nc^avimus 
velle ;  neve  ob  eam  rem  quidquam  commodi  ex- 
pectaret :  Et  simul  visum  est,  ut  te  certiorem  face- 
remus,  nequid  ejiismodi,  si  acddisset,  nostro  consi- 
lio  putares  &ctum  :  et  quid  nobis  non  placet  pre- 
tio,  aut  premio,  aut  dolis  pugnare."  Tbe  Annals 
of  Quadrigarius  must  at  least  have  brought  down 
the  history  to  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla, 
since,  in  the  nineteenth  book,  the  author  details 
the  circumstances  of  the  defence  of  the  Piraeus 
against  Sylla,  by  Archelaus,  the  prefect  of  Mithri- 
dates.  As  to  the  style  of  these  annals,  Aulus  Gel- 
lius  reports,  that  they  were  written  in  a  conversa- 
tional manner.^ 

Quintus  Valerius  Antias  also  left  Annals,  which 
must  have  formed  an  immense  work,  dnce  Prisdan 
dtes  the  seventy-fourth  book.  They  commenced 
with  the  foundation  of  the  city ;  but  their  accu- 
racy cannot  be  relied  on,  as  the  author  was  much 
addicted  to  exaggeration.  Livy,  mentioning,  on 
the  authority  of  Antias,  a  victory  gained  by  the 

1  Lib.  XIIL  c.  28. 
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Proconfiul  Q.  Minucius,  adds^  while  speaking  of 
tlie  number  of  slain  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
^'  Lfittle  &ith  can  be  ^ven  to  this  author,  as  no 
one  was  ever  more  intemperate  in  such  exaggera- 
tions;" and  Aulus  Gellius  mentions  a  circum- 
stance which  he  had  affirmed,  contrary  to  the  records 
of  the  Tribunes,  and  the  authors  of  the  ancient  An« 
nals.^  This  history  also  seems  to  have  been  stuffed 
with  the  most  absurd  and  superstitious  relations. 
A  nonsensical  tale  is  told  with  regard  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  Numa  procured  thunder  from  Jupi- 
ter ;  likewise  stories  about  the  conflagration  of  the 
lake  Thrasimene,  before  the  defeat  of  the  Roman 
Consul,  and  the  flame  which  played  round  the  head 
of  Servius  Tullius  in  his  childhood.  It  also  ap- 
pears from  him,  that  the  Romans  had  judicial 
trials,  as  horrible  as  those  of  the  witches  which  dis- 
graced  our  criminal  record.  Q.  Naevius,  before  set- 
ting out  for  Sardinia,  held  Questions  of  incanta- 
tion j;hrough  the  towns  of  Italy,  and,  apparently 
without  much  investigation,  condemned  to  death 
not  less  than  two  thousand  persons.  This  annalist 
denies,  in  another  passage,  the  well-known  story  of 
the  continence  of  Scipio,  and  alleges  that  the  lady 
whom  he  is  generally  said  to  have  restored  to  her 
lover,  was  **  in  deliciis  amoribusque  usnrpata"  * 
His  opinion  of  the  moral  character  of  Scipio  seems 

»  Nod.  Attic.  Lib.  VII.  c.  19.  *  Ibid.  Lib.  VI.  c  8. 
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founded  on  some  satirical  verses  of  Nsevius,  with  re- 
gard to  a  low  intrigue  in  which  he  was  detected  in 
his  youth.  But  whatever  his  private  amours  may 
have  been,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  was  incapable 
of  a  signal  exertion  of  generosity  and  continence  in 
the  presence  of  his  army,  and  with  the  eyes  of  two 
great  rival  nations  fixed  upon  his  conduct. 

Licinius  Macer,  father  of  Licin.  Calvus,  the  dis- 
tinguished poet  and  orator  formerly  mentioned,^ 
was  author  of  Annals,  entitled  Libri  JEterum  Ra- 
manarum.  In  the  course  of  thes^  he  frequently 
quotes  the  Uhri  lAntei.  He  was  not  considered 
as  a  very  impartial  historian,  and  in  particular  he 
is  accused  by  Livy  of  inventing  stories  to  throw 
lustre  over  his  own  family. 

L.  Cornelius  Sisenna  was  the  friend  of  Macer, 
and  coeval  with  Antias  and  Quadrigarius ;  but 
he  far  excelled  his  contemporaries,  as  well  as  pre- 
decessors, in  the  art  of  historical  narrative.  He  was 
of  the  same  family  as  Sylla,  the  dictator,  and  was 
descended  from  that  Sisenna  who  was  Praetor  in 
570.  In  his  youth  he  practised  as  an  orator,  and 
is  characterised  by  Cicero  as  a  man  of  learning  and 
wit,  but  of  no  great  industry  or  knowledge  in  busi- 
ness.' In  more  advanced  life  he  was  Praetor  of 
Achaia,  and  a  friend  of  Atticus.  Vossius  says  his 
history  commenced  after  the  taking  of  Rome  by 

*  See  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  540.  *  Brutus,  c.  63, 
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the  Gaids,  and  ended  with  the  wars  of  Marius  and^ 
Sylla.  Now,  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  given 
some  sketch  of  Roman  affairs  from  the  burning  of 
the  city  by  the  Gauls,  but  it  is  evident  he  had 
touched  slightly  on  these  early  portions  of  the  his- 
tory, for  though  his  work  consisted  of  twenty,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  twenty-two  books,  it  appears 
from  a  fragment  of  the  second,  which  is  still  pre- 
served, that  he  had  there  advanced  in  his  narrative 
as  far  as  the  Social  War,  which  broke  out  in  the  year 
663.  The  greater  part,  therefore,  I  suspect,  was 
devoted  to  the  history  of  the  civil  wars  of  Marius ; 
and  indeed  Velleius  Faterculus  calls  his  work  Opus 
JBeUi  Civilis  SuUani}  The  great  defect  of  his  his- 
tory consisted,  it  is  ^said,  in  not  being  written  with 
sufficient  political  freedom,  at  least  concerning  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Sylla,  which  is  regretted  by 
Sallust  in  a  passage  bearing  ample  testimony  to  the 
merits  of  Sisenna  in  other  particulars. — ^**  L.  Sisen- 
na,"  says  he,  '^  optume  et  diligentissime  omnium, 
qui  eas  res  dixere,  persecutus,  parum  mihi  libero  ore 
Jocutus  videtur/' '  Cicero,  while  he  admits  his  su- 
periority over  his  predecessors,  adds,  that  he  was 
iax  from  perfection,^  and  complains  that  there  was 
something  puerile  in  his  Annals,  as  if  he  had  stu- 
died none  of  the  Greek  historians  but  Clitarchus.^ 
I  have  quoted  these  opinions,  since  we  must  now 

1  Lib.  II.  c,  9.  *  Juguriha,  c  9^. 

^  Brutus,  c.  63,  *  De  Legibus,  Lib.  I.  c.  2. 
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entirely  trust  to  the  sentiments  of  others,  in  tlie 
judgment  which  we  form  of  the  merits  of  Sisenna ; 
for  although  the  fragments  which  remain  of  his 
history  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other 
old  Latin  annalist,  heing  ahout  150,  they  are  also 
shorter  and  more  unconnected.  Indeed,  there  are 
scarcely  two  sentences  anywhere  joined  together. 

The  great  defect,  then,  imputed  to  the  class  of  an- 
nalists ahove  enumerated,  is  the  meagemess  of  their 
relations,  which  are  stripped  of  all  ornament  of 
style— of  all  philosophic  ohservation  on  the  springs 
or  consequences  of  actions — and  all  characteristic 
painting  of  the  actors  themselves.  That  they  often 
perverted  the  truth  of  history,  to  dignify  the  name 
of  their  country  at  the  expence  of  its  foes,  is  a  fault 
common  to  them  with  many  national  historians — 
that  they  sometimes  exalted  one  political  faction  or 
chief  to  depreciate  another,  was  almost  unavoidahle 
amid  the  anarchy  and  civil  discord  of  Rome — that 
they  were  credulous  in  the  extreme,  in  their  rela- 
tion of  portents  and  prodigies,  is  ahlemishfrom  which 
their  greater  successors  were  not  exempted :   The 
easy  faith  of  Livy  is  well  known.     Even  the  phi- 
losophic Tacitus  seems  to  give  credit  to  those  pre- 
sages, which  darkly  announced  the  fate  of  men  and 
empires ;  and  Julius  Obsequens,  a  grave  writer  in 
the  most  enlightened  age  of  Rome,  collected  in  one 
work  all  the  portents  observed  from  its  foundation 
to  the  age  of  Augustus. 
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The  period  in  which  these  andent  annalists  flou- 
rished, also  produced  several  biographical  works,  and 
which  being  lives  of  men  distinguished  in  the  state, 
may  be  ranked  in  the  number  of  histories. 

Lucius  Emilius  Scaurus,  who  was  bom  in  591> 
and  died  in  666,  wrote  memoirs  of  his  own  life, 
which  Tacitus  says  were  accounted  faithful  and  im- 
partial. They  are  unfortunately  lost,  but  their 
matter  may  be  conjectured  from  the  well-known 
inddents  of  the  life  of  Scaurus.  They  embraced  a 
very  eventful  period,  and  were  written  without  any 
flagrant  breach  of  truth.  We  learn  from  Cicero, 
that  these  memoirs,  however  usefril  and  instructive, 
were  little  read,  even  in  his  days,  though  his  con- 
temporaries carefrdly  studied  the  Cyropaedia;  a 
work,  as  he  continues,  no  doubt  sufficiently  elegant, 
bnt  not  so  connected  with  our  affairs,  nor  in  any 
respect  to  be  preferred  to  the  merits  of  Scaurus.  ^ 

Rutilius  Rufus,  who  was  Consul  in  the  year 
649)  also  wrote  memoirs  of  his  own  life.  He  was 
a  man  of  very  different  character  from  Scaurus, 
being  of  distinguished  probity  in  every  part  of  his 

^  Bruius,  c  29*  Some  persons  hare  supposed  that  Cioero 
did  not  here  mean  Xenophon's  Cyropcedia,  but  a  life  of  Cyrus, 
written  by  Scaurus.  This^  indeed^  seems  at  first  a  more  pro- 
bable meaning  than  that  he  should  have  bestowed  a  oompli- 
ment  apparently  so  extravagant  on  the  Memoirs  of  Scaurus ; 
but  his  words  do  not  admit  of  this  interpretation.— •''  Prseda- 
ram  illam  quidem^  sed  neque  tam  rebus  nostris  aptam,  nee  ta- 
men  Scauri  laudibus  anteponendam.** 
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conduct,  and  possessing,  as  we  SEe  informed  by  Ci- 
cero, something  almost  of  sanctity  in  his  demean- 
our. All  this  did  not  save  him  from  an  unjust 
exile,  to  which  he  was  condemned,  and  which  lie 
passed  in  tranquillity  at  Smyrna.  These  biographi- 
cal memoirs  being  lost,  we  know  their  merits,  or 
those  of  the  author  only,  from  the  comiaendationa 
of  Livy,^  Plutarch,*  Velleius  Faterculus,'  apd  V». 
lerius  Maximus.^  As  he  served  under  Sci|pio  in 
Spain — ^under  Scaeyola  in  Asia,  and  under  Me* 
tellus  in  his  campaign  against  Jugurtha,  the  loss 
of  this  work  is  severely  to  be  regretted. 

But  the  loss  of  Sylla's  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  and 
of  the  affairs  in  which  he  had  himself  been  enga- 
ged, is  still  more  deeply  to  be  lamented  than  those 
of  Scaurus  or  Rutilius  Rufus«  These  memoirs  w^e 
meant  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Lucullus,  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  arrange  and  correct  them.* 
Sylla  was  employed  on  them  the  evening  befere 
his  death,  and  concludes  them  by  relating,  that  on 
the  preceding  night  he  had  seen  in  a  dream  one  of 
his  children,  who  had  died  a  short  while  before,  and 
who,  stretching  out  his  hand,  showed  to  him  his 
mother  Metella,  and  exhorted  him  forthwith  to 
leave  the  cares  of  life,  and  hasten  to  enjoy  repose 
along  with  them  in  the  bosom  of  eternal  rest. 

*  Lib.  VII.  «  In  Mario. 

»  Lib.  II.  c.  IS.  <  Lib.  II.  c.  5.  Lib.  VI.  c.  4. 

^  Plutarch^  In  LucuUo, 
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"  Thus/'  adds  the  autW,  who  aocoimted  nothing 
so  eertain  as  what  was  signified  to  him  in  dreams, 
'*  I  finish  my  days,  as  was  predicted  to  m&  hy  the 
Chaldeans,  who  announced  that  I  would  surmount 
envy  itself  by  my  glory,  and  would  have  the  good 
f<»i;une  to  fall  in  the  full  blossom  of  my  prosperi- 
ty.'' ^  These  memoirs  were  sent  by  Epicadus,  the 
freedman  of  Sylla,  to  Lucullus,  in  order  that  he 
might  put  to  them  the  finishing  hand.  If  preser- 
ved,  they  would  have  thrown  much  light  on  the 
most  important  affairs  of  Roman  history,  as  they 
proceeded  from  the  person  who  must,  of  all  others, 
have  been  the  best  informed  concerning  them.  They 
are  quoted  by  Plutarch  as  authority  for  many  curi- 
ous facts,  as — ^that  in  the  great  battle  by  which  the 
Cimbrian  invasion  was  repelled,  the  chief  execution 
was  done  in  that  quarter  whl^re  Sylla  was  station- 
ed ;  the  main  body,  under  Marius,  having  been  mis- 
led by  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  having  in  consequence 
wandered  about  for  a  long  time  without  finding  the 
enemy .^  Plutarch  also  mentions  that,  in  these  Com- 
mentaries, the  author  contradicted  the  current  story 
of  his  seeking  refuge  during  a  tumult  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  wars  with  Marius,  in  the 
hpuse  of  his  rival,  who,  it  had  been  reported,  shel- 
tered and  dismissed  him  in  safety.  Besides  their 
importance  for  the  history  of  events,  the  Memoirs 

*  Plutarch,  /;t:  i%Ua,— Appiam.  *  In  Mario. 
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of  Sylla  must  have  been  highly  interesting,  as  de- 
veloping, in  some  degree,  the  most  curious  charac- 
ter in  Roman  history.  **  In  the  loss  of  his  Me- 
moirs," says  Blackwell,  in  his  usual  inflated  style, 
'*  the  strongest  draught  of  human  passions,  in  the 
highest  Mrheels  of  fortune  and  sallies  of  power,  is 
for  ever  vanished."  The  character  of  Caesar, 
though  greater,  was  less  incomprehensible  than  that 
of  SyUa ;  and  the  mind  of  Augustus,  though  un- 
fathomable to  his  contemporaries,  has  been  sound- 
ed by  the  long  line  of  posterity ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  analyze  the  mind  which  inspired  the  inconsistent 
conduct  of  Sylla.  Gorged  with  power,  and  blood, 
and  vengeance,  he  seems  to  have  retired  from  what 
he  chiefly  coveted,  as  if  surfeited ;  but  neither  this 
retreat,  nor  old  age,  could  mollify  his  heart ;  nor 
could  disease,  or  the  approach  of  death,  or  the  re- 
membrance of  his  past  life,  disturb  his  tranquil- 
lity. No  part  of  his  existence  was  more  strange 
than  its  tLination ;  and  nothing  can  be  m^ 
singular  than  that  he,  who,  on  the  day  of  his  de- 
cease, strangled  in  mere  wantonness  a  magistrate 
in  his  presence,  should,  the  night  before,  have  en- 
joyed a  dream  so  elevated  and  tender.  It  is  also 
probable  that  the  Memoirs  were  well  written,  in 
point  of  style,  as  Sylla  loved  the-  arts  and  sciences, 
and  was  even  a  man  of  some  learning,  though  Caesar 

'  Memoirs  cfCeurt  of  Augustus,  Vol.  I. 
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is  reported  to  have  said,  on  hearing  his  literary  ac- 
quirements extolled,  that  he  must  have  heen  but  an 
indifferent  scholar  who  had  resigned  a  dictatorship. 

The  characteristic  of  most  of  the  annals  and  me- 
moirs which  I  have  hitherto  mentioned,  is  extreme 
conciseness.  Satisfied  with  collecting  a  mass  of  facts, 
their  authors  adopted  a  style  which,  in  the  later 
ages  of  Home,  became  proverbially  meager  and  je« 
June.  Cicero  includes  Claudius  Quadrigarius  and 
Asellio  in  the. same  censure  which  he  passes  on 
theur  predecessors,  Fabius  Pictor,  Piso,  and  Fan- 
nius.  But  though,  perhaps,  equally  barren  in  style, 
much  greater  trust  and  reliance  may  be  placed  on 
the  annalists  of  the  time  of  Marius  and  Sylla  than 
of  the  Second  Punic  war. 

Some  of  these  more  modern  annalists  wrote  the 
History  of  Rome  from  the  commencement  of  the 
state ;  others  took  up  the  relation  from  the  burn- 
ing of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  or  confined  themselves 
to  events  which  had  occurred  in  their  own  time. 
Their  narratives  of  all  that  passed  before  the  erup- 
tion of  the  Gauls,  were  indeed  as  little  authentic  as 
the  relations  of  Fabius  Pictor,  since  they  implicitly 
followed  that  writer,  and  made  no  new  researches 
into  the  mouldering  monuments  of  their  country. 
But  their  accounts  of  what  happened  subsequent  to 
the  rebuilding  of  Rome,  is  not  liable  to  the  same 
suspicion  and  uncertainty ;  the  public  monuments 
and  records  having,  from  that  period,  been  duly 
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preserved^  and  having  been  in  greater  abundance 
than  those  of  almost  any  other  nation  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  The  Roman  authors  possessed 
all  the  auxiliaries  which  aid  historical  compilation. 
The  decrees  of  the  senate,  chiefly  pronounced  in: 
affairs  of  state — ^leagues  with  friendly  nations-— 
terms  of  the  surrender  of  cities — tables  of  triumphs, 
and  treaties,  which  were  carefully  preserved  in  the 
treasury  or  in  temples.  There  were  even  rolls  kept 
of  the  senators  and  knights,  as  also  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  legions  and  ships  employed  in  each  war ; 
but  what  must  chiefly  have  aided  historical  com- 
position, was  the  public  dispatches  addressed,  to 
the  Senate  by  commanders  of  armies,  of  which  we 
have  an  example  in  Cicero's  Epistles.  These  were 
probably  accurate,  since  the  Senate,  and  people  in 
general,  were  too  well  versed  in  military  afiairs  to 
have  been  easily  deluded,  and  legates  were  often 
commissioned  by  them  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the 
relations.  The  immense  multitude  of  such  docu- 
ments is  evinced  by  the  &ct,  that  Vespasian,  when 
restoring  the  Capitol,  found  in  its  ruins  not  fewer 
than  SOOO  brazen  tablets,  containing  decrees  of  the 
Senate  and  people,  concerning  leagues,  associations, 
and  immunities  to  whomsoever  granted,  from  an 
early  period  of  the  state,  and  which  Suetonius  just- 
ly styles,  ifutrumenttim  imperii  ptdckerrimum  ae 
vetu^tummum.  ^    Accordingly,  when  the  later  an* 

^  In  yespasiano,  c  8. 
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nalists  came  to  write  of  the  affairs  of  their  own 
time,  they  found  historical  documents  more  full 
and  satisfactory  than  those  of  almost  any  other 
country.  But,  in  addition  to  these  copious  sources 
of  information,  it  will  be  remarked,  that  the  an* 
nalists  themselves  had  often  personal  knowledge  of 
the  facts  they  related.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  his- 
torians contemporary  with  the  events  which  they  re« 
cord,  are  not  always  best  qualified  to  place  them  in 
an  instructive  light,  since,  though  they  may  under- 
stand how  they  spring  out  of  prior  incidents,  they 
cannot  foresee  their  influence  on  future  occurrences. 
Of  some  things,  the  importance  is  overrated,  and 
of  others  undervalued,  till  time,  which  has  the  same 
effect  on  events  as  distance  on  external  objects,  ob- 
scures all  that  is  minute,  while  it  renders  the  out* 
lines  of  what  is  vast  more  distinct  and  perceptible. 
But  though  the  reach  of  a  contemporary  historian's 
mind  may  not  extend  to  the  issue  of  the  drama 
which  passes  before  him,  he  is  no  doubt  most  aware 
of  the  detached  incidents  of  each  separate  scene  and 
act,  and  best  fitted  to  detail  those  particulars  which 
posterity  may  combine  into  a  mass,  exhibiting  at 
one  view  the  grandeur  and  interest  of  the  whole. 
Now,  it  will  have  been  remarked  from'  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  that  all  the  Homan  annalists,  from 
the  time  of  Fabius  Fictor  to  Sylla,  were  Consuls 
and  Praetors,  commanders  of  armies,  or  heads  of 
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political  parties,  and  consequently  the  principal 
sharers  in  the  events  which  they  recorded.  In 
Greece,  a  distinction  was  much  earlier  made  than 
at  Rome,  between  an  active  and  a  speculative 
life.  The  Greek  historians,  with  exception  of 
Xenophon,  had  little  or  no  part  m  those  transac- 
tions, the  remembrance  of  which  they  have  trans- 
mitted. They  wrote  at  a  distance,  as  it  were,  from 
the  scene  of  affairs,  so  that  they  contemplated  the 
wars  and  dissensions  of  their  countrymen  with 
the  unprejudiced  eye  of  a  foreigner,  or  of  poste- 
rity. This  naturally  diffuses  a  calm  philosophic 
spirit  over  the  page  of  the  historian,  and  gives 
abundant  scope  for  conjecture  concerning  the  mo- 
tives and  springs  of  action.  The  Roman  anna- 
lists, on  the  other  hand,  wrote  from  perfect  know- 
ledge and  remembrance ;  they  were  the  persons 
who  had  planned  and  executed  every  project ; 
they  had  fought  the  battles  they  described,  or  ex- 
dted  the  war,  the  vicissitudes  of  which  they  re- 
corded. Hence  the  facts  which  their  pages  disclo- 
sed, must  have  borne  the  genuine  stamp  of  truth, 
and  the  analysis  of  the  motives  and  causes  of  ac- 
tions must  have  been  absolute  revelations.  Yet, 
under  these,  the  most  favourable  circumstances  for 
historic  composition,  prejudices  from  which  the 
Greek  historians  were  exempt,  would  unconscious- 
ly creep  in  :  Writers  like  Sylla  or  .^milius  Scau- 
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rtts,  had  much  to  extenuate,  and  strong  temptations 
to  set  down  much  in  malice/ 

Nor  is  it  always  sufficient  to  witness  a  great  event 
in  order  to  record  it  well,  and  with  that  fulness 
which  converts  it  into  a  lesson  in  l^islation,  ethics, 
or  politics.  Now,  the  Roman  annals  had  hitherto 
been  chiefly  a  dry  register  of  facts,  what  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  calls  the  Nuniia  Fetustatis,  or  Gazette 
of  Antiquity.  A  history  properly  so  turned,  and 
when  considered  as  opposed  to  such  productions, 
forms  a  complete  series  of  transactions,  accompa- 
nied by  a  deduction  of  their  immediate  and  re- 
mote causes,  and  of  the  coliseqiiences  by  which 
they  were  attended, — all  related,  in  their  full  ex* 
tent,  with  such  detail  of  circumstances  as  trans- 
ports us  back  to  the  very  time,  makes  us  parties 
to  the  counsels,  and  actors,  as  it  were,  in  the  whole 
scene  of  affairs.  It  is  then  alone  that  history  be- 
comes the  magistra  mUe ;  and  in  this  sense 
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has  been  generally  considered  as  the  first  among 
the  Romans  who  merited  the  title  of  historian. 

^  Mallieureux  sort  de  I'histoire !  Les  spectateurs  sont  trop 
pea  instniits,  et  leoicteurs  trop  intereds^si  pour  que  nous  puis- 
sions  compter  sur  les  recits  des  uns  ou  des  autres^— Gibbon's 
MUceU.  Works,  Vol.  IV. 
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This  eeldbrated  writer  was  bom  at  Amiternum,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Sabines,  in  the  year  668.  He 
received  his  education  at  Rome,  and,  in  his  early 
youth,  appears  to  have  been  desirous  to  devote  him* 
self  to  literary  pursuits.  But  it  was  not  easy  for 
one  residing  in  the  capital  to  escape  the  contagi-> 
ons  desire  of  military  or  political  distinction.  He 
obtained  the  situation  of  Quaestor,  which  entitled 
him  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  and  about  six  years  afterwards  he  was  elect- 
ed Tribune  of  the  people.  While  in  this  office,  he 
attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Cssar,  and, 
along  with  one  of  his  colleagues,  conducted  the  pro- 
secution against  Milo  for  the  murder  of  Clodius.  In 
the  year  704,  he  was  excluded  from  the  Senate,  on 
pretext  of  immoral  conduct,  but  more  probably  from 
the  violence  of  the  patrician  party,  to  which  he  was 
opposed.  Aulus  Gellius,  on  the  authority  of  Var- 
ro's  treatise,  Pius  aut  de  Pace,  informs  us  that  he 
incurred  this  disgrace  in  consequence  of  being  sur- 
prised in  an  intrigue  with  Fausta,  the  wife  of  Mi- 
lo, by  the  husband,  who  made  him  be  scourged  by 
his  slaves.^  It  has  been  doubted,  however,  by  mo- 
dem Critics,  whether  it  was  the  historian  Sallust 
who  was  thus  detected  and  punished,  or  his  nephew, 
Crispus  Sallustius,  to  whom  Horace  has  addressed 
the  second  ode  of  the  second  book.    It  seems,  in- 

^  Noct.  Ati.  Lib.  XVII.  c.  18. 
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deedy  unlikely,  that  in  sneh  a  oonrupt  age,  an 
amour  with  a  woman  of  Fanrta's  abandoned  cha- 
racter, should  have  been  the  real  cause  of  his  ex« 
pulsion  from  the  Senate.  After  undeigoing  this  ig-* 
nominy,  which,  for  the  present,  baffled  all  his  hopes 
of  prefermrat,  he  quitted  Rome,  and  joined  his  pa« 
tron,  Caesar,  in  Gaul.  He  continued  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  that  commander,  and,  in  particular, 
bore  a  share  in  the  expedition  to  Africa,  where  the 
scattered  remains  of  Pompey's  party  had  united. 
That  r^on  being  finally  subdued,  Sallust  was  left 
by  Caesar  as  Prastor  of  Numidia ;  and  about  the 
same  time  he  married  Terentia,  the  divorced  wife 
of  Cicero.  He  remained  only  a  year  in  his  govern^- 
ment,  but  during  that  period  he  enriched  himself 
by  despoiling  the  province.  On  his  return  to  Rome, 
he  was  accused  by  the  Numidians,  whom  he  had 
plundered,  but  escaped  with  impunity,  by  means 
of  the  protection  of  Caesar,  and  was  quietly  permit- 
ted to  betake  himself  to  a  luxurious  retirement  with 
bis  ill-gotten  wealth.  He  chose  for  his  fiivourite 
retreats,  a  villa  at  Tibur,  which  had  belonged  to 
Caesar,  and  a  magnificent  palace,  which  he  built 
in  the  suburbs  of  Rome,  surrounded  by  delightful 
pleasure-grounds,  afterwards  well  known  and  cele- 
brated by  the  name  of  the  Gardens  of  Sallust  One 
ficont  of  this  splendid  mansion  faced  the  street, 
where  he  constructed  a  spacious  market-place,  in 

VOL.  II.-  K 
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which  every  artide  of  luxury  was  sold  in  abundanee. 
The  other  front  looked  fo  the  gardens,  which  were 
contiguous  to  those  of  Lucullus,  and  occupied  the 
extremities  of  the  Viminal  and  Pindan  hills.  In 
them  every  beauty  of  nature,  and  every  embellish* 
ment  of  art  that  could  delight  or  gratify  the  senses, 
seem  to  have  been  assembled.  Umbrageous  walks, 
open  parterres,  and  cool  porticos,  displayed  their  va- 
rious attractions.  Amidst  shrubs  andflowers  of  every 
hue  and  odour,  interspersed  with  statues  of  the  most 
exquisite  workmanship,  pure  streams  of  water  pre- 
served the  verdure  of  the  earth  and  the  temperature 
of  the  air ;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  distant 
prospect  caught  the  eye,  on  the  other,  the  dose  re- 
treat invited  to  repose  or  meditation.^  These  gar- 
dens included  within  thdr  predncts  the  most  mag- 
nificent baths,  a  temple  to  Venus,  and  a  drcus,  which 
Sallust  repaired  and  ornamented.  Possessed  of  such 
attractions,  the  Sallustian  palace  and  gardens  be- 
came, after  the  death  of  their  original  proprietor, 
the  residence  of  successive  emperors.  Augustus 
chose  them  as  the  scene  of  his  most  sumptuous  en- 
tertainments. The  taste  of  Vespasian  preferred 
them  to  the  palace  of  the  Caesars.  Even  the  vir- 
tuous Nerva,  and  stem  Aurelian,  were  so  attracted 
by  their  beauty,  that,  while  at  Rome,  they  were 
their  constant  abode.  ''  The  palace,"  says  Eustace, 

^  Stewart's  Saliusi,  Essay  L 
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*^  was  consumed  by  fire  on  the  fatal  night  when 
Alaric  entered  the  city.  The  temple,  of  singular 
beauty,  sacred  to  Venus,  was  discovered  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  opening  the 
grounds  of  a  garden,  and  was  destroyed  for  the  sale 
of  the  materials :  Of  the  circus  little  remains,  but 
masses  of  walls  that  merely  indicate  its  site ;  while 
statues  and  marbles,  found  occasionally,  continue  to 
furnish  proofs  of  its  former  magnificence."  Many  ex- 
quisite statues  and  pictures  have  been  found  on  the 
same  spot ;  but  these  may  have  been  placed  there 
by  the  magnificence  of  the  imperial  occupiers,  and 
not  of  the  original  proprietor. 

In  these  gardens,  or  his  viUa  at  Tibur,  SaUust 
passed  the  concluding  years  of  his  life,  dividing  his 
time  between  literary  avocations  and  the  society  of 
his  friends — among  whom  he  numbered  Lucullus, 
Messala,  and  Cornelius  Nepos. 

Such  being  his  friends  and  studies,  it  seems 
highly  improbable  that  he  indulged  in  that  exces- 
sive libertinism  which  has  been  attributed  to  him, 
on  the  erroneous  supposition,  that  he  was  the  Sal- 
lust  mentioned  by  Horace,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
Satires.^  The  subject  of  Sallust's  character  is  one 
which  has  excited  some  investigation  and  interest, 
and  on  which  very  di£Perent  opinions  have  been 
formed.  That  he  was  a  man  of  loqse  morals  is  evi- 

1  Sat  Lib.  I.  Sat.  2. 
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flent ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  ^rapaciously 
plundered  his  province,  like  most  Roman  governors 
of  the  day.  But  it  seems  doubtful  if  he  was  that 
monster  of  iniquity  he  has  been  sometimes  repre- 
sented. He  was  extremely  unfortunate  in  the  first 
permanent  notice  taken  of  his  character  by  his  eon- 
temporaries.  The  decided  enemy  of  Pompey  and 
his  faction,  he  had  said  of  that  celebrated  chief,  in 
his  general  history,  that  he  was  a  man  "  oris  probi 
animo  inverecundo."  Lenseus,  the  freedman  of 
Pompey,  avenged  his  master,  by  the  most  virulent 
abuse  of  his  enemy,^  in  a  work,  which  should  rather 
be  regarded  as  a  frantic  satire  than  an  historical  do- 
cument. Of  the  injustice  which  he  has  done  to 
the  life  of  the  historian  we  may,  in  some  degree, 
judge,  from  what  he  says  of  him  as  an  author.  He 
calls  him,  as  we  farther  learn  from  Suetonius^ 
**  Nebulonem  vita  scriptisque  monstrosum :  praste- 
rea  priscorum  Catonisque  ineruditissimimi  furem." 
The  life  of  Sallust,  by  Aseonius  Pedianus,  which 
was  written  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  might 
have  acted,  in  the  present  day,  as  a  corrective,  or 
palliative,  of  the  un&vourable  impression  produced 
by  this  injurious  libel,  has  unfortunately  perished, 
and  the  next  work  on  the  subject  now  extant,  is  a 
professed  rhetorical  declamation  against  the  cha- 
racter of  Sallust,  which  was  given  to  the  world  in 
the  name  of  Cicero,  but  was  not  written  till  long 

^  Suetonius,  De  Grammaticis. 
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after  the  death  of  that  orator,  and  is  now  gene- 
rally assigned  by  critics,  to  a  rhetorician,  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  called  Pordus  Latro.  The  ca- 
lumnies invented  or  exa^erated  l)y  Lfcnaeus,  and 
propagated  in  the  scholastic  theme  of  Forcius  La^- 
tro,  have  been  adopted  by  Le  Clerc,  professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Amsterdam,  and  by  Professor  Meisner, 
of  Prague,^  in  their  respective  accounts  of  the  Life 
of  Sallust  His  character  has  received  more  jus- 
tice from  the  pre&tory  Memoir  and  Notes  of  De 
Brosses,  his  French  translator,  and  from  the  re- 
searches of  Wieland  in  Grermany. 

From  what  has  been  above  said  of  Fabius  Pic- 
tor,  and  his  immediate  successors,  it  must  be  appa- 
rent, that  the  art  pf  historic  composition  at  Rome 
was  in  the  lowest  state,  and  that  Sallust  had  no 
model  to  imitate  among  the  writers  of  his  own 
oountry.  He  therefore  naturally  recurred  to  the 
productions  of  the  Greek  historians.  The  native 
exuberance,  and  loquacious  familiarity  of  Herodo- 
tus, were  not  adapted  to  his  taste ;  and  simplicity, 
such  as  that  of  Xenophon,  is,  of  all  things,  the 
most  difficult  to  attain :  He  therefixre  chiefly  emu- 
lated Thucydides,  and  attempted  to  transplant, 
into  his  own  language  the  vigour  and  conciseness 
of  the  Greek  historian ;  but  the  strict  imitation, 
with  which  he  has  followed  him,  has  gone  far  to 
lessen  the  effect  of  his  own  original  genius. 

^  Leben  des  Sallusi. 
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The  first  work  of  Sallust  was  the  Cotupiraey  of 
Catiline.  There  exists,  however,  some  doubt  as  to 
the  precise  period  of  its  composition.  The  general 
opinion  is,  that  it  was  written  immediately  after 
the  author  went  out  of  office  as  Tribune  of  the 
People,  that  is,  in  the  year  70S  :  And  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Jugurthine  War,  as  well  as  of  his 
general  history,  are  fixed  by  Lie  Clerc  between  that 
period  and  his  appointment  to  the  Frsetorship  of 
Numidia.  But  others  have  supposed  that  they  were 
all  written  during  the  space  which  intervened  be- 
tween his  return  from  Numidia,  in  709»  and  his 
death,  which  happened  in  718,  four  years  previous 
to  the  battle  of  Actium.  It  is  maintained  by  the 
supporters  of  this  last  idea,  that  he  was  too  much 
engaged  in  political  tumults  previous  to  his  admi- 
nistration of  Numidia,  to  have  leisure  for  such  im- 
portant compositions — that,  in  the  introduction  to 
Catiline's  Conspiracy,  he  talks  of  himself  as  with- 
drawn from  public  a£Eurs,  and  refutes  accusations 
of  his  voluptuous  life,  which  were  only  applicable 
to  this  period ;  and  that,  whUe  instituting  the  com- 
parison between  Caesar  and  Cato,  he  speaks  of  the 
existence  and  competition  of  these  celebrated  op- 
ponents as  tilings  that  had  passed  over — "  Sed  mea 
memoria,  ingenti  virtute,  diversis  moribus,  fuere  vi- 
ri  duo,  Marcus  Cato  et  Caius  Caesar."  On  this  pas- 
sage, too.  Gibbon  in  particular  argues,  that  such 
a  flatterer  and  party  tool  as  Sallust  would  not^  du- 
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ring  tbe  life  of  Cssar,  have  put  Cato  go  mnch  on 
a  level  with  him  in  the  comparison  instituted  be- 
tween them.  De  Brosses  agrees  with  Le  Clerc 
in  thinking  that  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline  at  least 
must  have  been  written  immediately  after  703,  as 
he  would  not»  after  his  marriage  with  Teientia, 
have  commemorated  the  disgrace  of  hex  sister,  who, 
it  seems,  was  the  vestal  virgin  whose  intrigue  with 
Catiline  is  recorded  by  Sallust.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  case  as  to  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  it  is  quite 
dear  that  the  Jugurthine  War  was  written  subse- 
quent to  the  author's  residence  in  Numidia,  whidi 
evidently  suggested  to  him  this  theme,  and  afford- 
ed him  the  means  of  collecting  the  information  ne- 
cessary for  completing  his  work. 

The  subjects  chosen  by  Sallust  form  two  of  the 
most  important  and  prominent  topics  in  the  his- 
tory of  Rome.  The  periods  indeed  which  he  de- 
scribes were  painful,  but  they  were  interesting. 
Full  of  conspirades,  usurpations,  and  civil  wars, 
they  chiefly  exhibit  the  mutual  rage  and  iniquity 
of  embittered  factions,  fiirious  struggles  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians,  open  cormption  in 
the  Senate,  venality  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
rapine  in  the  provinces.  This  state  of  things,  so 
forcibly  painted  by  Sallust,  produced  the  Coni^- 
racy,  and  even  in  some  degree  created  the  cha- 
racter of  Catiline :  But  it  was  the  oppressive  debts 
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of  individuals,  the  temper  of  SyHa's  soldiers,  and 
the  absence  of  Pompey  with  his  anny,  which  gave 
a  possibility,  and  even  prospect  of  success  to  a  plot 
which  affected  the  vital  existence  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  which,  although  arrested  in  its  com* 
mencement,  was  one  of  those  violent  shocks  which 
hasten  the  £fdl  of  a  state. 

The  History  of  the  Jugurthine  War,  if  not  so  im« 
p<nrtant  or  menacing  to  the  vital  interests  and  inu 
mediate  safety  of  Rome,  exhibits  a  more  extensive 
£eld  of  action,  and  a  greater  theatre  of  war.  No 
prince,  except  Mithridates,  gave  so  much  employ- 
ment to  the  arms  of  the  Romans.  In  the  course  of 
no  war  in  which  they  had  ever  been  engaged,  not 
even  the  second  Carthaginian,  were  the  people 
more  desponding,  and  in  none  were  they  more  ela- 
ted with  ultimate  success.  Nothing  can  be  more  in* 
teresting  than  the  account  of  the  vicissitudes  of  this 
contest  The  endless  resources,  and  hair-bxeadth 
escapes  of  Jugurtha — ^his  levity,  his  fidde  fidthless 
disposition,  contrasted  with  the  perseverance  and 
prudence  of  the  Roman  commander,  Metellus,  are 
all  described  in  a  manner  the  most  vivid  and  pic- 
turesque. 

Sallust  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-two  when 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  broke  out,  and  was  an 
eye-witness  of  the  whole  proceedings.  He  had^ 
therefore,  sufficient  opportunity  of  recording  with 
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aoenraejr  and  truih  the  progiess  and  termination  of 
the  conspiracy.  Sallust  has  certainly  acquired  the 
praise  of  a  veracioiis  historian,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  he  has  heen  detected  in  falsifying  any  fiict 
within  the  sphere  of  his  knowledge.  Indeed  there 
are  &w  historical  compositions  of  which  the  truth 
can  he  proved  on  such  evidence  as  the  conspiracy 
of  Catiline.  The  &cts  detailed  in  the  orations  of 
Cicero,  though  differing  in  some  minute  particu* 
Ian,  coincide  in  ev^  thing  of  importance,  and 
highly  contribute  to  illustrate  and  verify  the  work 
of  our  historian.  But  Sallust  lived  too  near  the 
period  of  which  he  treated,  and  was  too  much  enga^ 
gfid  in  the  political  tumults  of  the  day,  to  give  a 
faithfiil  account,  unbiassed  by  animosity  or  pre- 
dilection ;  he  could  not  have  raised  himself  above 
all  hopes,  fears,  and  prejudices,  and  therefore  could 
not  in  all  their  extent  have  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
an  impartial  writer.  A  contemporary  hisUnJan  of 
such  turbulent  times  would  be  apt  to  exagg^ate 
through  adulation,  or  conceal  tiirough  fear,  to  instil 
the  precepts  not  of  the  philosopher  but  partizan,  and 
colour  iads  into  harmony  with  his  own  system  of 
patriotism  or  friendship.  An  obsequious  follower  of 
Caesar,  he  has  been  accused  of  a  want  of  candour  in 
varnishing  over  the  views  of  his  patron ;  yet  I  have 
never  been  able  to  persuade  myself  that  Cassar  was 
deqply  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  or 
that  a  pa»on  of  his  prudence  should  have  leagued 
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with  Buch  rash  associates,  or  followed  so  desparate  an 
adventurer.   But  the  chief  objection  urged  against 
his  impartiality,  is  the  feeble  and  apparently  reluc- 
tant commendation  he  bestows  on  Cicero,  who  is 
now  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  principal  ac 
tot  in  detecting  and  frustrating  the  conspiracy. 
Though  fond  of  displaymg  his  talents  in  drawing 
characters,  he  exercises  none  of  it  on  Cicero,  whom 
he  merely  terms  **  homo  c^egius  et  qf^tumus  Con- 
sul," which  was  but  cold  applause  for  one  who  had 
saved  the  commonwealth.    It  is  true,  that,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  history,  praise,  though  sparingly 
bestowed,  is  not  absolutely  withheld.  The  election 
of  Cicero  to  the  Consulship  is  fairly  attributed  to 
the  high  opinion  entertained  of  his  talents  and  ca^ 
pacity,  which  overcame  the  disadvantage  of  his  ob- 
scure birth.  The  mode  adopted  of  gaining  over  one 
of  the  accomplices,  and  for  fixing  his  own  wavering 
and  disaffected  colleague,  the  dexterity  manifested 
in  seizing  the  Allobrogian  deputies  with  the  let- 
ters, and  the  irresistible  effect  produced,  by  con- 
fronting them  with  the  conspirators,  are  attribu- 
ted exclusively  to  Cicero.     It  is  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  business  that  the  historian  withholds  from 
him  his  due  share  of  applause,  and  contrives  to 
edipse  him  by  always  interposing  the  character 
of  Cato,  though  it  could  not  be  unknown  to  any 
witness  of  those  transactions  that  Cato  himself, 
and  other  senators,  publicly  hailed  the  Consul 
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n»  the  Father  ot  his  coimtry,  aqd  that  a  public 
thanksgiving  to  the  gods  was  decreed  in  his  name^ 
for  having  preserved  the  city  from  conflagration, 
and  the  citizens  from  massacre.^  This  omission, 
which  may  have  oi^iginated  partly  in  enmity,  and 
partly  in  disgust,  at  the  ill-disguised  vanity  of  the 
Consul,  has  in  all  times  been  regarded  as  the  chief 
defect,  and  even  stain  in  the  history  of  the  Cati^ 
linarian  conspiracy. 

Although  not  an  eye-witness  of  the  war  with 
Jugurtha,  Sallusfs  situation  as  Praetor  of  Numi- 
dia,  which  suggested  the  composition,  was  favour- 
able to  the  authority  of  the  work,  by  affording  op- 
portunity of  collecting  materials,  and  procuring 
information.  He  examined  into  the  different  ac- 
counts, written  as  well  as  traditionary,  concerning 
the  history  of  Africa,^  particularly  the  documents 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  King  Hiempsal,  which 
he  caused  to  b^  translated  for  his  own  use,  and 
whidi  proved  peculiarly  serviceable  in  the  detailed 
account  he  has  given  of  the  geography  and  inhabi- 
tants of  Africa.  In  this  history  he  has  been  accu- 

1  Bankes,  Civil  HiH.  of  Rome,  Vol.  II. 

'  The  authors  of  the  Universal  History  suppose  that  these 
books  were  PhoeniciaD  and  Punic  volumes^  carried  off  from  Car- 
thage by  Sdpio^  after  its  destruction^  and  presented  by  him 
to  Micipsa ;  and  they  give  a  curious  account  of  such  books>  of 
which  some  memory  still  subsists,  and  which  they  conjecture 
to  have  formed  part  of  the  royal  collection  of  Numidia. 
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fied  of  shewing  ap  undue  partiality  towards  the  dba- 
racter  of  Marius,  and  giving,  for  the  sake  of  his  fir 
Tourite  leader,  an  unfair  account  of  the  massacre  at 
Vacca.  But  he  appears  to  me  to  do  even  more  than 
ample  justice  to  Metellus,  as  he  represents  the  war 
as  almost  finished  by  him  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
Mariu^,  though  it  was,  in  fict,  far  from  being  con- 
cluded. 

Veracity  and  fidelity  are  the  diie^  and,  indeed, 
the  indispensable  duties  of  an  historian.  Of  all  the 
amaments  of  historic  composition,  it  derives  its 
chief  embellishment  firom  a  graceful  and  perspicu- 
ous style.  That  of  the  earlier  annalists,  as  we  have 
already  seen,,  was  inelegant  and  jejune,  but  it  came 
to  be  considered,  in  the  progress  of  histwy,  as  a 
matter  of  primary  importance.  It  is  unfortunate, 
perhaps,  that  so  much  value  was  at  Iragth  attach- 
ed to  it,  since  the  ancient  historians  seldom  gave 
their  authorities,  and  considered  the  merit  of  his- 
tory as  consisting  in  fine  writing,  more  than  in 
an  accurate  detail'  of  ficts.  Sallust  evidently  re- 
garded a  fine  style  as  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  an 
historical  work.  The  style  on  which  he  took  so 
much  pains  was  carefully  formed  on  that  of  Thucy- 
dides,  whose  manner  of  writing  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure original,  and,  till  the  time  of  Sallust,  peculiar 
to  himself.  The  Roman  has  wonderfully  succeed- 
ed in  imitating  the  vigour  and  conciseness  of  the 
Greek  historian,  and  infusing  into  his  composition 
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something  of  that  dignified  austerity,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  works  of  his  great  model;   but 
when  I  say  that  Sallust  has  imitated  the  concise- 
ness of  Thucydides,  I  mean  the  rapid  and  com- 
pressed manner  in  which  his  narrative  is  conduct- 
edy  in  short,  brevity  of  idea,  rather  than  hinguage. 
For  Thucydides,  although  he  brings  forward  only 
the  principal  idea,  and  discards  what  is  collateral, 
yet  frequently  employs  long  and  involved  periods. 
Sallust,  on  the  other  hand,  is  abrupt  and  senten- 
tious, and  is  generally  considered  as  having  carried 
this  sort  of  brevity  to  a  vicious  excess.  The  use  of 
copulatives,  either  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  his 
sentepces  with  each  other,  or  uniting  the  cbrases  of 
the  same  sentence,  is  in  a  great  measure  rejected. 
This  produces  a  monotonous  effect,  and  a  total  want 
of  that  flow  and  variety,  which  is  the  principal  charm 
of  the  historic  period.    Seneca  accordingly  talks  of 
the  ^'  Amputatae  sentential,  et  verba  ante  expeeta- 
turn  cadentia,''^  which  the  practice  of  Sallust  had 
rendered  fashionable.     Lord  Monboddo  calls  his 
style  incoherent,  and  declares  that  there  is  not  one 
of  his  short  and  uniform  sentences  which  deserves 
the  name  of  a  jperiod ;  so  that  supposing  each  sen- 
tence were  in  itself  beautiful,  there  is  not  variety 
enough  to  constitute  fine  writing* 

It  was,  perhaps,  partly  in  imitation  of  Thucy- 

^  Senec.  Eput.  1 14. 
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dides,  that  SaDust  introduced  into  his  history  a 
numher  of  words  almost  considered  as  obsolete,  and 
which'  were  selected  fix>m  the  works  of  the  older 
authors  of  Rome,  particularly  Cato  the  Censor.  It 
is  on  this  point  he  has  been  chiefly  attacked  by 
PoUio,  in  his  letters  to  Plancus. '  He  has  also  been 
taxed  with  the  opposite  vice,  of  coining  new  words, 
and  introducing  Greek  idioms ;  but  the  severity  of 
judgment  which  led  him  to  imitate  the  ancient 
and  austere  dignity  of  style,  made  him  reject  those 
sparkling  ornaments  of  composition,  which  were  be- 
ginning  to  infect  the  Roman  taste,  in  consequence 
of  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  rhetoric  schools 
of  declamation,  and  the  more  frequent  intercourse 
with  Asia.  On  the  whole,  in  the  style  of  Sallust, 
there  is  too  much  appearance  of  study,  and  a  want  of 
that  graceful  ease,  which  is  generally  the  effect  of 
art,  but  in  which  art  is  no  where  discovered.  The 
opinion  of  Sir  J.  Checke,  as  reported  by  Ascham 
in  his  Schoolmaster^  contains  a  pretty  accurate  es- 
timate of  the  merits  of  the  style  of  Sallust.  ^*  Sir  J. 
Checke  said,  that  he  could  not  recommend  Sallust 
as  a  good  pattern  of  style  for  young  men,  because 
in  his  writings  there  was  more  art  than  nature,  and 
more  labour  than  art ;  and  in  his  labour,  also,  too 
much  toil,  as  it  were,  with  an  uncontented  care  to 
write  better  than  he  could — ^a  fault  common  to  very 
many  men.  And,  therefore,  he  doth  not  express  the 
matter  livelily  and  naturally  with  common  speech. 
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as  ye  see  Xenophon  doth  in  Greek,  but  it  is  carried 
and  driven  forth  artificially,  after  too  learned  a  sort, 
as  Thucydides  doth  in  his  orations.  *  And  how 
Cometh  it  to  pass,'  said  I,  *  that  Caesar's  and  Ci- 
cero's talk  is  so  natural  and  plain,  and  Sallust's 
writing  so  artificial  and  dark,  when  all  the  three 
lived  in  one  time  ?' — *  I  will  freely  tell  you  my 
fancy  herein,'  said  he ;  ^  Cassar  and  Cicero,  beside 
a  singular  prerogative  of  natural  eloquence  given 
unto  them  by  Grod,  were  both,  by  use  of  life,  daily 
orators  among  the  common  people,  and  greatest 
councillors  in  the  Senate-house ;  and  therefore  gave 
themselves  to  use  such  speech  as  the  meanest  should 
well  understand,  and  the  wisest  best  allow,  follow* 
ing  carefrilly  that  good  couDfil  of  Aristotle,  Xo-  ^^^ 
quendum  ut  mvlti ;  sapie?idum  utpauci.  But  Sal* 
lust  was  no  such  man.'" 

Of  all  the  departments  of  history,  the  delinea- 
tion of  character  is  the  most  trying  to  the  temper 
and  impartiality  of  the  writer,  more  especially 
where  he  has  been  contemporary  with  the  indivi- 
duals he  portrays,  and  in  some  degree  engaged  in 
the  transactions  he  records.  Five  or  six  of  the 
characters  drawn  by  Sallust  have  in  all  ages  been 
regarded  as  master-pieces  :  He  has  seized  the  de- 
licate shades,  as  well  as  the  prominent  features, 
and  thrown  over  them  the  most  lively  and  appro- 
priate colouring.  Those  of  the  two  principal  actors 
in  his  tragic  histories  are  forcibly  given,  and  prepare 
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US  £ofr  the  incidents  idndi  follow.  The  porUaU 
drawn  of  Catiline  eonveys  a  fively  notion  of  his 
mind  and  person, — ^his  profligate  untameaUe  spi- 
rity  infinite  resources,  unwearied  application^  and 
prevailing  address.  We  behold,  as  it  were,  hefore  ns 
the  deadly  paleness  of  his  countenance,  his  ghast- 
ly eye,  his  unequal  troubled  step,  and  the  distrac- 
tion of  his  whole  appearance,  strongly  indicating 
the  restless  horror  of  a  guilty  consdenoe.  I  think, 
however,  it  might  have  been  instructive  and  inte* 
resting  if  we  had  seen  something  more  of  the  atro- 
cities of  the  early  life  of  this  chief  conspirator.  The 
historian  might  have  shown  him  commencing  his 
career  as  the  chosen  favourite  of  Sylla,  and  the 
instrument  of  his  monstrous  cruelties.  The  notice 
of  the  other  conspirators  is  too  brief,  and  there  is 
too  little  discrimination  of  their  characters.  Per- 
haps the  outline  might  be  the  same  in  all,  but  they 
might  all  have  been  individuated  by  distinctive 
features.  The  parallel  drawn  between  Cato  and 
C«sar  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  passages  in  the 
history  of  the  conspiracy.  Of  both  these  &med 
opponents  we  are  presented  with  favourable  like- 
nesses. Their  defects  are  thrown  into  shade ;  and 
the  bright  qualities  of  each  different  species  by 
which  they  were  distinguished,  are  contrasted  finr 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  various  qualities  by 
which  men  arrive  at  eminence. 

6 
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The  introductory  sketch  of  the  genius  and  man- 
ners of  Jugurtha  is  no  less  ahle  and  spirited  than 
the  character  of  Catiline.  We  behold  him,  while 
serving  under  Scipio,  as  brave,  accompUshed,  and 
enterprizing;  but  imbued  with  an  ambition,  which, 
being  under  no  control  of  principle,  hurried  him 
into  its  worst  excesses,  and  rendered  him  afterwards 
perfidious  and  cruel.  The  most  singular  part  of  his 
character  was  the  mixture  of  boldness  and  irreso- 
lution which  it  combined  ;  but  the  lesson  we  re- 
ceive from  it,  lies  in  the  miseries  of  suspicion  and 
remorse  which  he  had  created  for  himself  by  his 
atrocities,  and  which  rendered  him  as  wretched  on 
the  throne,  or  at  the  head  of  his  army,  as  in  the 
dungeon  in  which  he  terminated  his  existence.  The 
portraits  of  the  other  principal  characters,  who  figu- 
red in  the  Jugurthine  War,  are  also  well  brought 
out.  That  of  Marius,  in  particular,  is* happily 
touched.  His  insatiable  ambition  is  artfully  dis- 
guised under  the  mask  of  patriotism,— :his  cupidi- 
ty and  avarice  are  concealed  under  that  of  martial 
simplicity  and  hardihood ;  but,  though  we  know 
from  his  subsequent  career  the  hypocrisy  of  his 
pretensions,  the  character  of  Marius  is  presented 
to  us  in  a  more  favourable  light  than  that  in  which 
it  can  be  viewed  on  a  survey  of  his  whole  life.  We 
see  the  blunt  and  gallant  soldier,  and  not  that  sa- 
vage whose  innate  cruelty  of  soul  was  just  about  to 

VOL-  II.  L 
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burst  forth  for  the  destruction  of  his  countrymen. 
In  drawing  the  portrait  of  Sylla,  the  memorable 
rival  of  Marius,  the  historian  represents  him  also 
such  as  he  appeared  at  that  period,  not  such  as  he 
afterwards  proved  himself  to  be.  We  behold  him 
with  pleasure  as  an  accomplished  and  subtle  com- 
mander, eloquent  in  speech,  and  versatile  in  re- 
sources ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  cold-blooded 
assassin,  the  tyrant,  bufibon,  and  usurper. 

In  general,  Sallusf  s  painting  of  character  is  so 
strong,  that  we  almost  foresee  how  each  individual 
will  conduct  himself  in  the  situation  in  which  he 
is  placed.  Tacitus  attributes  all  the  actions  of  men 
to  policy,-— to  refined,  and  sometimes  imaginary 
views ;  but  Sallust,  more  correctly,  discovers  their 
chief  springs  in  the  passions  and  dispositions  of  in- 
dividuals. "  Salluste,"  says  St  Evremond,  **  donne 
autant  au  naturel,  que  Tacite  k  la  politique.  Le 
plus  grand  soin  du  premier  est  de  bien  connoitre 
les  genies  des  hommes;  les  affaires  viennent  apres 
naturellement,  par  des  actions  peu  recherche  de 
ces  memes  personnes  qu'il  a  depeintes." 

History,  in  its  original  state,  was  confined  to 
narrative ;  the  reader  being  left  to  form  his  own 
reflections  on  the  deeds  or  events  recorded.  The 
historic  art,  however,  conveys  not  complete  satis- 
faction, imless  these  actions  be  connected  with  their 
causes, — the  political  springs,  or  private  passions, 
in  which  they  originated.  It  is  the  business,  there- 
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fore,  of  the  historian,  to  apply  the  conclusions  of  the 
politician  in  explaining  the  causes  and  effects  of 
tl^e  transactions  he  relates.  These  transactions  the 
author  must  receive  from  authentic  monuments  or 
records,  but  the  remarks  deduced  from  them  must 
be  the  offspring  of  his  own  ingenuity.  The  refleo* 
tions  with  which  Sallust  introduces  his  narrative, 
and  those  he  draws  from  it,  are  so  just  and  nu- 
merous that  he  has  by  some  been  considered  as  the 
father  pf  philosophic  history.  It  must  always,  how- 
ever, be  remembered,  that  the  proper  subject  of  his- 
tory is  the  detail  of  national  transactions, — ^that 
ivhatever  forms  not  a  part  of  the  narrative  is  episo- 
dical, and  therefore  improper,  if  it  be  too  long,  and  do 
not  grow  naturally  out  of  the  subject.  Now,  some 
of  the  political  and  moral  digressions  of  Sallust  are 
neither  very  immediately  connected  with  his  sub- 
ject, nor  very  obviously  suggested  by  the  narration. 
The  discursive  nature  and  inordinate  length  of  the 
introduction  to  his  histories  have  been  strongly  ob- 
jected to.  The  first  four  sections  of  Catiline's  Con- 
spiracy have  indeed  little  relation  to  that  topic. 
They  might  as  well  have  been  prefixed  to  any  other 
history,  and  much  better  to  a  moral  or  philosophic 
treatise.  In  fact,  a  considerable  part  of  them,  de- 
scanting on  the  fleeting  nature  of  wealth  and  beau- 
ty, and  all  such  adventitious  possessions,  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  second  oration  of  Isocrates.  Per- 
haps the  eight  following  sections  are  also  dispropor- 
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tioned  to  the  length  of  the  history;  but  the  prelimi- 
nary essay  they  contain,  on  the  degradation  of  Ro^ 
man  manners  and  decline  of  Tirtue,  is  not  an  un- 
suitable introduction  to  the  conspiracy,  as  it  was 
this  corruption  of  morals  which  gave  birth  to  it» 
and  bestowed  on  it  a  chance  of  success.  The  pre- 
face to  the  Jugurthine  War  has  much  less  relation 
to  the  subject  which  it  is  intended  to  introduce. 
The  author  discourses  at  large  on  his  favourite  to- 
pic the  superiority  of  mental  endowments  over  cor- 
poreal advantages,  and  the  beauty  of  virtue  and 
genius.  He  contrasts  a  life  of  listless  indolence 
with  one  of  honourable  activity ;  and,  finally,  de- 
scants on  the  task  of  the  historian  as  a  suitable  ex- 
ercise for  the  highest  faculties  of  the  mind. 

Besides  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline  and  the  Jugur- 
thine War,  whidi  have  been  preserved  entire,  and 
from  which  our  estimate  of  the  merits  of  Sallust 
must  be  chiefly  formed,  he  was  author  of  a  civil 
and  military  history  of  the  republic,  in  five  books, 
entitled  Histaria  rerum  in  JRepublica  Romana 
Gestarum.  This  work  was  the  mature  fruit  of  the 
genius  of  Sallust,  having  been  the  last  he  compo- 
sed, and  is  inscribed  to  Lucullus,  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  commander  of  that  name.  It  inclu- 
ded, properly  speaking,  only  a  period  of  thirteen 
years,— -extending  from  the  resignation  of  the  dic- 
tatorship by  Sylla,  till  the  promulgation  of  the 
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Manilian  law,  by  which  Fompey  was  invested  with 
authority  equal  to  that  which  Sylla  had  relinquish- 
ed,  and  obtained,  with  unlimited  power  in  the  east, 
the  command  of  the  army  destined  to  act  against 
Mithridates.  This  period,  though  short,  compre- 
hends some  of  the  most  interesting  and  luminous 
points  which  appear  in  the  Roman  Annals.  Du- 
ring this  interval,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment, 
the  republic  was  attacked  in  the  east  by  the  most 
powerful  and  enterprizing  of  the  monarchs  with 
whom  it  had  yet  waged  war ;  in  the  west  by  one  of 
the  most  skilful  of  its  own  generals ;  and  in  the  bo- 
som of  Italy  by  its  gladiators  and  slaves.  The  work 
was  also  introduced,  by  two  discourses,  the  one  pre- 
senting a  picture  of  the  government  and  manners 
of  the  Homans,  from  the  origin  of  their  city  to  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  the  other  contain-* 
ing  a  general  view  of  the  dissensions  of  Marius 
and  Sylla ;  so  that  the  whole  book  may  be  consi- 
dered as.  connecting  the  termination  of  the  Jugur- 
thine  war,  and  the  breaking  out  of  Catiline*s  con- 
spiracy. The  loss  of  this  valuable  production  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  all  the  accounts  of  Ro- 
man history  which  have  been  written  are  defective 
during  the  interesting  period  it  comprehended. 
Nearly  700  fragments  belonging  to  it  have  been 
amassed,  from  scholiasts  and  grammarians,  by  De 
Brosses,  the  French  translator  of  Sallust;  but 
they  are  so  short  and  unconnected,  that  they  mere- 
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ly  serve  as  land-marks,  from  which  we  may  con-' 
jecture  what  subjects  were  treated  of,  and  what 
events  recorded.  The  only  parts  of  the  history 
which  have  been  preserved  in  any  degree  entire, 
are  four  orations  and  two  letters.  Pomponius  Lse- 
tus  discovered  the  orations  in  a  MS.  of  the  Vati- 
can, containing  a  collection  of  speeches  from  Roman 
history.  The  first  is  an  oration  pronounced  against 
Sylla  by  the  turbulent  Marcus  ^milius  Lepidus ; 
who,  (as  is  well  known)  being  desirous,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  his  year,  to  be  appointed  a  second  tioif^ 
Consul,  excited,  for  that  purpose,  a  civil  war,  and 
rendered  himself  master  of  great  part  of  Italy.  His 
speech,  which  was  pr^aratory  to  these  designs, 
was  delivered  after  Sylla  had  abdicated  the  dic- 
tatorship, but  was  still  supposed  to  retain  great 
influence  at  Rome.  He  is  accordingly  treated  as 
being  still  the  tyrant  of  the  state  ;  and  the  people 
are  exhorted  to  throw  off  the  yoke  completely,  and 
to  follow  the  speaker  to  the  bold  assertion  of  their 
liberties.  The  second  oration  is  that  of  Lucius 
Philippus,  which  is  an  invective  against  the  trea- 
sonable attempt  of  Lepidus,  and  was  calculated  to 
rouse  the  people  from  the  apathy  with  which  they 
beheld  proceedings  that  were  likely  to  terminate 
in  the  total  subversion  of  the  government.  The 
third  harangue  was  delivered  by  the  Tribune  Li- 
cinius :  It  was  an  effort  of  that  demagogue  to 
depress  the  patrician,  and  raise  the  tribunitial 
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pow^,  fof  which  purpose  he  alternately  flatters  the 
people  and  reviles  the  Senate.  The  oration  of  Mar- 
cus Cotta  is  unquestionably  a  fine  one.  He  ad- 
dressed it  to  the  people,  during  the  period  of  his 
Consulship,  in  order  to  calm  their  minds,  and  allay 
their  resentment  at  the  bad  success  of  public  affairs, 
which,  without  any  blame  on  his  part,  had  lately, 
in  many  respects,  been  conducted  to  an  unprosper- 
ous  issue.  Of  the  two  letters  which  are  extant,  the 
one  is  from  Pompey  to  the  Senate,  complaining,  in 
very  strong  terms,  of  the  deficiency  in  the  sup- 
plies for  the  army  which  he  commanded  in  Spain 
against  Sertorius ;  the  other  is  supposed  to  be  ad- 
dressed from  Mithridates  to  Arsaces,  Ejing  of  Par- 
thia,  and  to  be  written  when  the  affairs  of  the  former 
monarch  were  proceeding  unsuccessfully.  It  ex- 
horts him,  nevertheless,  with  great  eloquence  and 
power  of  argument,  to  join  him  in  an  alliance  against 
the  Romans  :  for  this  purpose,  it  places  in  a  strong 
point  of  view  their  unprincipled  policy,  and  ambi- 
tious desire  of  universal  empire — all  which  could  not, 
without  this  device  of  an  imaginary  letter  by  a  foe, 
have  been  so  well  urged  by  a  national  historian.  It 
concludes  with  showing  the  extreme  danger  which 
the  Parthians  would  incur  from  the  hostility  of  the 
Romans,  should  they  succeed  in  finally  subjugating 
Pontus  and  Armenia.  The  only  other  fragment, 
of  any  length,  is  the  description  of  a  splendid  en- 
tertainment given  to  Metellus,  on  his  return,  after 
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a  year's  absence,  to  his  government  of  Farther 
Spain.  It  appears,  from  several  other  fragments, 
that  Sallust  had  introduced,  on  occasion  of  the 
Mithridatic  war,  a  geographical  account  of  the 
shores  and  countries  bordering  on  the  Euxine,  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  enters  into  a  topc^aphical 
description  of  Africa,  in  his  history  of  the  Jugmv 
thine  War.  This  part  of  his  work  has  been  much 
applauded  by  ancient  writers  for  exactness  and  live* 
liness ;  and  is  frequently  referred  to,  as  the  highest 
authority,  by  Strnbo,  Fomponius  Mela,  and  other 
geographers. 

Besides  his  historical  works,  there  exist  two  po^ 
litical  discourses,  concerning  the  administration  of 
the  government,  in  the  form  of  letters  to  Julius 
Caesar,  which  have  generally,  though  not  on  suffi- 
'  dent  grounds,  been  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Sal- 
lust.' 

As  Sallust  has  obviously  imitated,  and,  in  fact, 
resembles  Thucydides,  so  has 


JULIUS  CiESAR, 


in  his  historical  works,  been  compared  to  Xeno- 

^  It  is  curious  into  what  gross  blunders  the  most  learned 
and  accurate  writers  occasionally  fall.  Fabricius,  speaking  of 
these  letters,  says,  "  Du»  orationes  (sive  epistolae  potius)  de 
Rep.  ordinanda  ad  Caesarem  missse,  cum  in  Hispanias  proficisce- 
retur  contra  Petreium  et  Afranium^  mcto  Cn.  Pompeio," — Bib-. 
Iwthec.  Latin.  Lib.  I.  c  9. 
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phan,  the  first  memoir  writer  among  the  Greeks. 
Simplicity  is  the  characteristic  of  both,  but  Xeno- 
phon  has  more  rhetorical  flow  and  sweetness  in  his 
style,  and  he  is  sometimes,  I  think,  a  little  mawk- 
ish ;  while  the  simplicity  of  Caesar,  on  the  other 
hand,  borders,  perhaps,  on  severity.  Caesar,  too, 
though  often  circumstantial,  is  never  difiuse,  while 
Xenophon  is  frequently  prolix,  without  being  mi- 
nute or  accurate.  *^  In  the  Latin  work,"  says 
Young,  in  his  History  of  Athens,  *^  we  have  the 
commentaries  of  a  general  vested  with  supreme 
command,  and  who  felt  no  anxiety  about  the  con- 
duct or  obedience  of  his  army— in  the  Greek,  we 
possess  the  journal  of  an  o£Gicer  in  subordinate  rank, 
though  of  high  estimation.  Hence  the  speeches  of 
the  one  are  replete  with  imperatorial  dignity,  those 
of  the  other  are  delivered  with  the  conciliatory  arts 
of  argument  and  condescension.  Hence^  too,  the 
mind  of  Xenophon  was  absorbed  in  the  care  and 
discipline  of  those  under  his  command ;  but  thence 
we  are  better  acquainted  with  the  Greek  army  than 
with  that  of  Caesar.  Caesar*s  attrition  was  ever 
directed  to  those  he  was  to  attack,  to  counteract, 
or  to  oppose — ^Xenophon's  to  those  he  was  to  con- 
duct. For  the  same  reason,  Xenophon  is  superfi- 
cial with  respect  to  any  peculiarities  of  the  nations 
he  passed  through  ;  while  in  Caesar  we  have  a  cu- 
rious, and  well-authenticated  detail,  relative  to  the 
Gauls,  the  Britons,  and  every  other  enemy.     The 
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comparison^  however,  holds  in  this,  that  Ciesar,  like 
Xenophon,  was  properly  a  writer  of  Memoirs.  Liike 
him,  he  aimed  at  nothing  farther  than  communi- 
cating facts  in  a  plain  familiar  manner ;  and  the 
account  of  his  campaign  was  only  drawn  up  as  ma- 
terials for  fiiture  history,  not  having  leisure  to  he- 
stow  that  ornament  and  dress  which  history  re- 
quires." In  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries, 
however,  and  all  subsequent  critics,  he  has  rendered 
desperate  any  attempt  to  write  the  history  of  the 
wars  of  which  he  treats.  "  Dum  voluit,"  says  Cice- 
ro, ^*  alios  habere  parata,  unde  sumerent,  qui  vellent 
scribere  historiam,  sanos  quidem  homines  a  scri- 
bendo  deterruit."  A  similar  opinion  is  given  by 
his  continuator  Hirtius, — **  Adeo  probantur  omni- 
um judicio  ut  prserepta,  non  prsebita,  facultas  scrip- 
toribus  videatur." 

Caesar's  Commentaries  consist  of  seven  books  of 
the  Gallic,  and  three  of  the  civil  war.  Some  cri- 
tics, however,  particularly  Floridus  Sabinus,  ^  deny 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  books  on  the  latter 
war,  while  Carrio  and  Ludovicus  Caduceus  doubt 
of  his  being  the  author  even  of  the  Gallic  war, — the 
last  of  these  critics  attributing  the  work  to  Sueto- 
nius. Hardomn,  who  believed  that  most  of  the 
works  now  termed  classical,  were  forgeries  of  the 
monks  in  the  thirteenth  century,  also  tried  to  per- 

^  Leciionei  Subsecivce,  Lib.  l»  c  3.  Lib.  IL.c.  2. 
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suade  the  world,  that  the  whole  account  of  the 
Gallic  campaigns  was  a  fiction,  and  that  Caesar 
had  never  drawn  a  sword  in  Gaul  in  his  life.  The 
testimony,  however,  of  Cicero  and  Hirtius,  who 
were  contemporary  with  Caesar, — of  many  authen- 
tic writers,  who  lived  after  him,  as  Suetonius,  Stra- 
bo,  and  Plutarch, — and  of  all  the  old  gramma- 
rians, must  be  considered  as  settling  the  question ; 
for  if  such  evidence  is  not  implicitly  trusted,  there 
seems  to  be  an  end  of  all  reliance  on  ancient  au- 
thority. 

Though  these  Commentaries  comprehend  but 
a  small  extent  of  time,  and  are  not  the  general 
history  of  a  nation,  they  embrace  events  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  detail,  perhaps,  the  great- 
est miUtary  operations  to  be  found  in  ancient 
story.  We  see  in  them  all  that  is  great  and  con- 
summate in  the  art  of  war.  The  ablest  commander 
of  the  most  warlike  people  on  earth  records  the 
history  of  his  own  campaigns.  Placed  at  the  head 
of  the  finest  army  ever  formed  in  the  world,  and 
one  devoted  to  his  fortunes,  but  opposed  by  mili- 
tary skill  and  prowess  only  second  to  their  own,  he 
and  the  soldiers  he  commanded,  may  be  almost  ex- 
tolled in  the  words  in  which  Nestor  praised  the  he- 
roes who  had  gone  before  him  : 
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for  the  Gauls  and  Germans  were  among  Hxe  bravest 
and  most  warlike  nations  then  on  earth,  and  Pom- 
pey  was  accounted  the  most  consummate  general  of 
his  age.  No  commander,  it  is  universally  admitted^ 
ever  had  such  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  part  of 
war.  He  possessed  the  complete  empire  of  the  sea, 
and  was  aided  by  all  the  influence  derived  from  the 
constituted  authority  of  the  state. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  whole 
Commentaries,  is  the  account  of  the  campaign  in 
Spain  against  Afranius  and  Petreius,  when  Cssar, 
being  reduced  to  extremities  for  want  of  provisions 
and  forage,  in  consequence  of  the  bridges  over  the  ri- 
vers, between  which  he  had  encamped,  being  broken 
down,  extricated  himself  from  this  situation,  after 
a  variety  of  skilful  manoeuvres,  and  having  pursued 
Pompey's  generals  into  Celtiberia,  and  back  again 
to  Lerida,  forced  their  l^ions  to  surrender,  by 
placing  them  in  those  very  difficulties  from  which 
he  had  so  ably  relieved  his  own  army. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  greater  part  of  such  Com- 
mentaries must  be  necessarily  occupied  with  the 
detail  of  warUke  operations.  The  military  genius 
of  Rome  breathes  through  the  whole  work,  and  it 
comprehends  all  the  varieties  which  warfare  oflers 
to  our  interest,  and  perhaps,  undue  admiration — 
pitched  battles,  affairs  of  posts,  encampments,  re- 
treats, marches  in  face  of  the  foe,  through  woods 
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and  over  plains^  or  mountains^  passages  of  rivers, 
si^es,  defence  of  forts,  and  those  still  more  interest- 
ing accounts  of  the  spirit  and  disdpline  of  the  ene- 
mies' troops,  and  the  talents  of  their  generals.  In 
his  dear  and  scientific  details  of  military  opera- 
tions, Cffisar  is  reckoned  superior  to  every  one,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  Folybius.  Some  persons  have  thought 
he  wai^  too  minute,  and  that,  by  describing  every 
step  and  movement  in  a  battle,  he  has  rendered  his 
relations  somewhat  crowded.  But  this  was  his  prin- 
ciple, and  it  served  the  design  of  the  author. 

As  he  records  almost  nothing  at  which  he  was 
not  personally  present,  or  heard  of  from  those  act- 
ing under  his  immediate  directions,  he  possessed 
the  best  information  with  regard  to  every  thing  of 
which  he  wrote.  Asinius  Follio,  however,  as  we 
learn  from  Suetonius,  thoiight  that  the  Commen- 
taries were  drawn  up  with  little  care  or  accuracy, 
that  the  author  was  very  credulous  as  to  the  actions 
of  others,  and  that  he  had  very  hastily  written  down 
what  regarded  himself,  with  the  intention,  which 
he  never  accomplished,  of  afterwards  revising  and 
correcting.  ^ 

In  general,  however,  when  he  speaks  of  himself, 
it  is  without  affectation  or  arrogance.  He  talks  of 
Caesar  as  of  an  indifferent  person,  and  always  main- 
tains the  character  which  he  had  thus  assumed ; 

^  SuetoQ.  In  Ccesar.  c.  56. 
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indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  conceived  that  he  had  so 
small  a  share  in  the  great  actions  he  describes,  as 
would  appear  from  his  own  representations.   With 
exception  of  the  false  colours  with  whichhedisguises 
his  ambitious  projects  against  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  every  thing  seems  to  be  told  with  fidelity 
and  candour.  Nor  is  there  any  obvious  concealment 
of  the  losses  he  may  have  sustained :  he  candidly 
acknowledges  his  own  disaster  in  the  affair  at  Dy- 
racchium ;   he  admits  the  loss  of  960  men,  and 
the  complete  frustration  of  his  whole  plan  for  the 
campaign.    When  he  relates  his  successes,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  with  moderation.  There  is  the  ut- 
most caution,  reserve,  and  modesty,  in  his  account 
of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  ;  and  one  would  hardly 
conceive  that  the  historian  had  any  share  in  the 
action  or  victory.  He  in  general  acknowledges,  that 
the  events  of  war  are  beyond  human  control,  and 
ascribes  the  largest  share  of  success  to  the  power 
of  fortune.   The  rest  he  seems  willing  to  attribute 
to  the  valour  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  good  conduct 
of  his  military  associates.    Thus  he  gives  the  chief 
credit  and  glory  of  the  great  victory  over  Ariovis- 
tus  to  the  presence  of  mind  displayed  by  Crassus, 
who  promptly  made  the  signal  to  a  body  of  men  to 
advance  and  support  one  of  the  wings  which  was 
overpowered  by  the  multitude  of  the  enemy,  and 
was  beginning  to  give  way.  He  does  not  even  omit 
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to  do  justice  to  the  distinguished  and  generous  va- 
lour of  the  two  centurions,  Pulfio  and  Varenus,  or 
of  the  centurion  Sextius  Baculus,  during  the  alarm- 
ing attack  by  the  Sicambri.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  he  has  occasion  to  mention  the  failure  of  his 
friends,  as  in  relating  Curio's  defeat  and  death  in 
Africa,  he  does  it  with  tenderness  and  indulgence. 
Of  his  enemies,  he  speaks  without  insult  or  con- 
tempt ;  and  even  in  giving  his  judgment  upon  a 
great  military  question,  though  he  disapproves  Pom- 
pey's  mode  of  waiting  for  the  attack,  his  own  rea- 
sons for  a  contrary  opinion  are  urged  with  deference 
and  candour.  The  confident  hopes  which  were 
entertained  in  Pompey's  camp — the  pretensions 
and  disputes  of  the  leading  senators,  about  the  di- 
vision of  patronage  and  offices,  and  the  confisca- 
tions which  were  supposed  to  be  just  falling  within 
their  grasp,  furnished  him  with  some  amusing  anec- 
dotes, which  it  must  have  been  difficult  to  resist  in- 
serting ;  nor  can  we  wonder,  that  while  all  the  pre- 
parations for  celebrating  the  anticipated  victory  with 
luxury  and  festivity,  were  matters  of  ocular  obser- 
vation, he  should  have  devoted  some  few  passages 
in  his  Commentaries,  to  recording  the  vanity  and 
presumption  of  such  fond  expectations.  Labienus, 
who  had  deserted  him,  and  Scipio,  who  gave'  him 
so  much  trouble,  by  rekindling  the  war,  are  those 
of  whom  he  speaks  with  the  greatest  rancour,  in  re- 
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latiog  the  cnielty  of  the  fonnar,  and  the  tyrannical 
ingenious  rapacity  of  the  latter.^ 

Whatever  concerns  the  events  of  the  civil  ^ar 
could  not  easily  have  heen  &lsified  or  misrepresent- 
ed. So  many  enemies  who  were  eye-witnesses  of 
every  thing  survived  that  period,  that  he  could  not 
have  swerved  from  the  truth  without  detection.  But 
in  his  contests  with  the  Gauls,  and  Germans,  and 
Britons,  there  was  no  one  to  contradict  him.  Those 
who  accompanied  him  were  devoted  td  his  fame  and 
fortunes,  and  interested  like  himself  in  exalting  the 
glory  of  these  foreign  exploits.  That  he  has  varnish^ 
ed  over  the  real  motives,  and  also  the  issue  of  his  ex- 
pedition to  Britain,  has  heen  frequently  suspected. 
The  reaiison  he  himself  assigns  for  the  undertaking 
is,  that  he  understood  supplies  had  been  thence 
frunished  to  the  enemy,  in  almost  all  the  Gallic 
wars  ;  but  Suetonius  asserts,  that  the  information 
he  had  received  of  the  quantity  and  size  of  the  pearls 
on  the  British  coast,  was  his  real  inducement.  Fouiw 
teen  short  chapters  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Gallic 
war,  relate  his  first  visit,  and  his  hasty  retiun ;  and 
sixteen  in  the  fifth,  detail  his  progress  in  the  fol- 
lowing summer.  These  chapters  have  derived  im- 
portance from  containing  the  earliest  authentic  me- 
morials of  the  inhabitants  and  state  of  this  island ; 


^  Bankes^  Civil  Hist  of  Rome,  Vol.  II. 
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and  there  has,  of  course,  been  much  discussion  on 
the  genuine  though  imperfect  notices  they  afford. 
Various  tracts,  chiefly  published  in  the  Arch^eolo- 
gia,  have  topographically  followed  the  various  steps 
of  Caesar's  progress,  particularly  his  passage  across 
the  Thames,  and  have  debated  the  situation  of 
the  Portus  Iccius,  from  which  he  embarked  fbr 
Britain. 

His  occasional  digression!?  concerning  the  man- 
ners of  the  Gauls  and  Germans,  are  also  highly  in^- 
teresting  and  instructive,  and  are  the  only  accounts 
to  be  at  all  depended  on  with  regard  to  the  insti* 
tutions  and  customs  of  these  two  great  nations,  at 
that  remote  period.  In  Gaul  he  had  remained  so 
long,  and  had  so  thoroughly  studied  the  habits 
and  customs  of  its  people  for  his  own  political  pur- 
IK)ses,  that  whatever  is  delivered  concerning  that 
country,  may  be  confidently  relied  on.  His  inter- 
course with  the  German  tribes  was  occasional,  and 
chiefly  of  a  military  description.  Some  of  his  ob- 
servations on  their  manners— as  their  hospitality, 
the  continence  of  the  youth,  and  the  successive  oc- 
cupation of  different  lands  by  the  same  families — 
are  confirmed  by  Tacitus ;  but  in  other  particulars, 
especially  in  what  relates  to  their  religion,  he  is 
contradicted  by  that  great  historian.  Csesar  de- 
clares that  they  have  no  sacrifices,  and  know  no 
gods,  but  those,  like  the  Sun  or  Moon,  which  are 

vol,.  II.  M 
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visible,  and  whose  benefits  they  enjoy  .^  Taditm 
informs  U8»  that  their  chief  god  is  Mercury,  whom 
they  appease  by  human  victims;  that  they  also 
sacrifice  animals  to  Hercules  and  Mars ;  and  adore 
that  Secret  Intelligence,  which  is  only  seen  in  the 
eye  of  mental  veneration.'  The  researches  of  mo- 
dem writers  have  also  thrown  some  doubts  on  the 
accuracy  of  Caesar^s  German  topography ;  and  Clu- 
verius,  in  particular,  has  attempted  to  show,  that 
he  has  committed  innumerable  errors  in  speaking 
both  of  the  Germans  and  Batavians/ 

As  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar  do  not  pretend 
to  the  elaborate  dignity  of  history,  the  author  can 
scarcely  be  blamed  if  he  has  detailed  his  facts  with- 
out mingling  many  reflections  or  observations.  He 
seldom  inserts  a  political  or  characteristic  remark, 
though  he  had  frequent  opportunities  for  both, 
in  describing  such  singular  people  as  the  Gauls, 
Germans,  and  Britons.  But  his  object  was  not, 
like  Sallust  or  Tacitus,  to  deduce  practical  reflee- 

^  Neque  Druides  habent,  qui  rebus  divinis  priesint ;  Deque 
sacrificiis  student.  Deorum  Dumero  eos  solos  ducunt,  quos  cer- 
nunt^  et  quorum  opibos  aperte  juvantur — Solem,  et  Vulcanum, 
et  Lunam :  reliquos  ne  fjami  quidem  acceperunt.  Lib.  VI.  c.  21. 

'  Deorum  maxim^  Mercurium  colunt^  cui  certis  diebus^  hu- 
mania  quoque  hostiis^  litare  fas  habent.  Herculem  ac  M^tem 
oonoessis  animalibus  placant .  .  .  Luoos  ac  nemora  consecrant, 
deorumque  nominibus  appellant  Secretum  illud,  quod  sol&  reve- 
rentii  vident.    De  Mw.  Germ,  c  9. 

^  Germ,  Antiqtta,  Lib.  I,  c<  3. 
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tions'  for  the  benefit  of  his  reader,  or  to  explain 
the  political  springs  of  the  transactions  he  relates. 
His  simple  narrative  was  merely  intended  for  the 
gratification  of  those  Roman  citizens,  whom  he 
had  already  persuaded  to  favour  his  ambitious  pro- 
jects ;  yet  even  they,  I  think,  would  have  liked  to 
have  heard  something  more  of  what  may  be  called 
the  military  motives  of  his  actions.  He  tells  us  of 
his  marches,  retreats,  and  encampments,  but  seldom 
sufficiently  explains  the  grounds  on  which  these 
warlike  measures  were  undertaken — ^how  they  ad- 
vanced his  own  plans,  or  frustrated  the  designs  of 
the  enemy.  More  insight  into  the  military  views 
by  which  he  was  prompted,  would  have  given  ad- 
ditional interest  and  animation  to  his  narrative, 
and  afibrded  ampler  lessons  of  instruction. 

No  person,  I  presume,  wishes  to  be  told,  for 
the  twentieth  time,  that  the  style  of  Caesar  is  re- 
markable for  deamess  and  ease,  and  a  simplicity 
more  truly'noble  than  the  ponfp  of  words.  Per- 
haps the  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  his 
style,  is  its  perfect  equality  of  expression.  There 
was,  in  the  mind  of  Caesar,  a  serene  and  even  dig- 
nity. In  temper,  nothing  appeared  to  agitate  or 
move  him — in  conduct,  nothing  diverted  him  from 
the  attainment  of  his  end.  In  like  manner,  in  his 
style,  there  is  nothing  swelling  or  depressed,  and 
not  one  word  occurs  which  is  not  chosen  with  a 
view  to  its  ultimate  effect,  without  any  view  to- 
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waids  embellishmenL  The  opmion  of  Cioero,  who 
compared  the  style  of  Caesar  to  the  unadorned 
simplicity  of  an  ancient  Greek  statue,  may  he 
considered  as  the  highest  praise,  since  he  certainly 
entertained  no  £Eiyourable  feelings  towards  the  au* 
thor ;  and  the  style  was  very  different  from  that 
which  he  himself  employed  in  his  harangues,  or 
philosophical  works,  or  even  in  his  correspondence. 
''  Nudi  sunt,"  says  he,''  recti,  et  venusti,omni  omatu 
orationis  tanquam  veste  detracto."  The  same  writer 
thinks  that  this  exquisite  purity  was  not  insensibly 
obtained,  as  it  is  said  to  have  been,  by  the  Ls&- 
lian  and  Mucian  Families,  from  domestic  habit 
and  familiar  conversation,  but  from  assiduous 
study  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Latin  Ian- 
page,* 

Buty  however  admirable  for  its  purity  and  ele- 
gance, the  style  of  Caesar  seems  to  be  somewhat  defi- 
dent,  both  in  vivacity  and  vigour.  Walchius,  too^ 
has  pointed  out  a  few  words,  which  he  considers  not 
of  pure  Latinity,  as  ambactus,  a  term  employed  by 
the  Gauls  and  Grermans  to  signify  a  servant — also 
Ancorarii  funes,  a  word  nowhere  else  used  as  an 
adjective — Antemittere  for  pfkmittere,  and  summo 
magistratu  pnjeiverat,  for  magistratui}  The  use 
of  such  words  as  coUab^fiereU  contcihulalioydetru 
mento9umy  ex/pUciHus^  nuUetiari,  would  lead  us  to 

*  Brutus,  c  72.  *  Hist.  Critic.  Ling,  Lot.  p.  537- 
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suspect  that  Csesaf  had  not  always  attended  to  the 
rule  which  he  has  so  strongly  laid  down  in  his  hook 
JDe  Anahgiai  to  avoid,  as  a  rock,  every  unusual 
word  or  expression.  Bergerus,  in  an  immense 
quarto,  entitled  De  NcOuraU  Pidchritudine  Ora- 
Honis,  has  at  great  length  attempted  to  show  that 
Cassar  had  anticipated  all  the  precepts  subsequent- 
ly delivered  by  Longinus,  for  reaching  the  utmost 
excellence  and  dignity  of  composition.  He  points 
out  his  conformity  to  these  rules,  in  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  abridgements,  amplifications,  tran- 
sitions, gradations, — ^in  short,  all  the  various  figures 
and  ornaments  of  speech,  which  could  be  employed 
by  the  most  pedantic  rhetorician  ;  and  he  also  cri- 
tically examines  those  few  words  and  phrases  of 
questionable  purity,  which  are  so  thinly  scattered 
through  the  Commentaries. 

Mankind  usually  judge  of  a  literary  composition 
by  its  intrinsic  merit,  without  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  age  of  the  author,  the  celerity  with  whicb 
it  was  composed,  or  the  various  circumstances  un- 
der which  it  was  written ;  and  in  this,  perhaps, 
they  act  not  unjustly,  since  their  business  is  with 
the  work,  and  not  with  the  qualities  of  the  author. 
But  were  such  things  to  be  taken  into  view,  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  these  Memoirs  were 
hastily  drawn  up  during  the  tumult  and  anxiety 
of  campaigns,  and  were  jotted  down  from  day  to 
day,  without  care  or  premeditation.  "  Ceteri,"  sajrs 
Hirtius,  the  companion  of  Ciesar's  expeditious. 
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and  ihe  continuator  of  his  Commentaries,-—^*  Ce- 
teri  quam  bene  atque  emendate ;  nos  etiam  quam 
facile  atque  celeriter  eos  perscripserit  sdmus.'' 

The  Commentaries,  De  Betto  Gallico,  and  JOe 
BeUo  CivUif  are  the  only  productions  of  Caesar 
which  remain  to  us.  Several  andent  writers  speak 
of  his  JEphemeris,  or  Diary;  but  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  the  work,  so  termed  by  Plutarch, 
Servius,  Symmachus,  and  several  others,  be  the 
same  book  as  the  Commentaries,  or  a  totally  dif- 
ferent production.  The  former  opinion  is  adopted 
by  Fabridus,  who  thinks  the  EphemerU^  or  Ephe- 
meridesj  is  only  another  name  for  the  Commenta- 
ries, which,  in  fact,  may  be  considered  as  having 
been  written  in  the  manner  and  form  of  a  diary. 
He  acknowledges,  that  several  passages,  cited  by 
Servius,  as  taken  from  these  EphemerideSy  are  not 
now  to  be  found  in  the  Commentaries ;  but  then 
he  maintains  that  there  are  evidently  defects  (la- 
cufUB)  in]  the  Commentaries ;  and  he  conjectures 
that  the  words  quoted  by  Servius,  are  part  of  the 
lost  passages  of  the  Commentaries.  The  same  opi- 
nion  is  followed  by  Vossius,  who  cites  a  sort  of  Co* 
lophon  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  oldest  MSS.  of 
Ae  Commentaries,  which  he  thinks  decisive  of  the 
question,  as  it  shows  that  the  term  Ephemeris  was 
currently  applied  to  them. — "  C.  J.  Caesaris,  P. 
M.  Ephemeris  rerum  Gestarum  Belli  Gallici  Lib. 
VIII.  explidt  felidter." 

Bayle,  in  his  Dictionary,  has  supported  the  op- 
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posite  theory.  He  believes  the  JEpAemeri/f  to  have 
been  a  journal  of  the  author's  life.  He  admits, 
that  what  Plutarch  quotes  as  from  the  Ephemera, 
occurs  also  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Commenta- 
ries ;  but  then  he  maintains,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  Ciesar  not  to  have  frequently  mentioned  the 
same  thing  in  his  Commentaries  and  Journal,  and 
he  thinks,  that  had  Plutarch  meant  to  allude  to  the 
Commentaries,  he  would  have  called  them,  not 
Ephemeris;  but  'vtrofiftifioLra^  as  Strabo  has  done. 
Besides,  Polysnus  mentions  divers  warlike  strata^ 
gems,  as  recorded  by  Caesar,  which  are  not  con- 
tained in  the  Commentaries,  and  which,  therefore, 
could  only  have  been  explained  in  the  separate 
work  Ephemeris. 

There  are  still  some  fragments  remaining  of  the 
letters  which  Cassar  addressed  to  the  Senate  and 
his  friends,  and  also  of  his  orations,  which  were 
considered  as  inferior  only  to  those  of  Cicero.  Of 
his  rhetorical  talents  something  may  be  hereafter 
said.  It  appears  that  he  was  very  different  as 
an  orator  and  historian,  since  vehemence  and  the 
power  of  exciting  emotion,  (concitatio,)  are  men* 
tioned  as  the  characteristics  of  his  harangues. 
Some  of  them  were  delivered  in  behalf  of  clients, 
and  on  real  business,  in  the  Forum ;  but  the  two 
orations  entitled  Aniicatones  were  merely  in  the 
form  and  manner  of  accusations  before  a  judicial 
tribunal.  These  rhetorical  declamations,  which 
were  written  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Mun« 
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da,  were  intended  as  an  answer  to  the  landatery^ 
work  of  Cioero,  called  Laus  Catonis.  The  author 
particularly  considered  in  them  the  last  act  of  Ca-* 
to  at  Utica,  and  has  raked  up  all  the  vices  and  de- 
fects of  Cato,  whether  real  or  imputed,  public  or 
private, — ^his  ambition,  affectation  of  singularity^ 
churlishness,  and  avarice ;  but  as  the  Anticatones 
were  seasoned  with  lavish  commendations  of  Cicero, 
whose  panegyric  they  were  intended  to  confute,  the 
orator  felt  much  flattered  with  the  dictatorial  in- 
cense, and  greatly  admired  the  performances  in 
which  it  was  offered, — ^*  CoU^t  vitia  Catonis,  sed 
cum  maximis  laudibus  meis."^ 

Theae  two  rival  works  were  much  celebrated  in 
Rome ;  and  both  of  them  had  their  several  admi- 
rers, as  different  parties  and  interests  disposed  men 
to  favour  tlie  subject,  or  the  author  of  each.  It 
seems  also  certain,  that  they  were  the  principal 
cause  of  establishing  and  promoting  that  venera-  ' 
tion  which  posterity  has  since  paid  to  the  memory 
of  Cato ;  for  his  name  being  thrown  into  contro> 
versy  in  that  critical  period  of  the  fate  of  Rome,  by 
the  Uon  of  Uberty  ^one  side,  and  its  oppres8<i 
on  the  other,  it  became  a  kind  of  political  test  to 
all  succeeding  ages,  and  a  perpetual  argument  of 
dispute  between  the  friends  of  freedom,  and  the 
flatterers  of  power.^  The  controversy  was  taken  up 

1  EpisL  ad  Auk.  Lib.  XII.  ep.  40. 

*  Middleton'8  Life  of  Cicero,  Vol.  II.  p.  347.  2d  ed. 
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by  Bratos,  the  nephew^  and  Fabius  Gallus,  an  ad- 
mirer of  Cato :  it  was  perpetuated  by  Augustus, 
wbo  naturally  espoused  the  royal  side  of  the  ques- 
tioD»  and  by  Thraseas  Fetus,  who  ventured  on 
this  dangerous  topic  during  the  darkest  days  of 
imperial  despotism. 

Cesar's  situation  as  Pontifex  Maximus  probably 
led  him  to  write  the  Augwralia  and  IM>ri  Aus^ 
piciorum,  which,  as  their  name  imports,  were  booiks 
explaining  the  different  auguries  and  presages  de- 
rived from  the  flight  of  birds.  To  the.  same  dr- 
cumstanees  we  may  attribute  his  work  on  the  mo- 
tions of  the  stars,  Z)e  Motu  SitHerum,  which  ex* 
plains  what  he  had  learned  in  Egypt  on  that  sub* 
jeot  from  Sosigenes,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of 
Alexandria,  and  in  which,  if  we  may  credit  the  el- 
der Pliny,  he  prognosticated  his  own  death  on  the 
ides  of  March.^ 

The  works  hitherto  mentioned  fell  naturally 
enough  in  the  way  of  a  high-priest,  warrior,  and 
politician,  who  was  also  fond  of  literature,  and 
had  the  same  command  of  his  pen  as  of  his  sword. 
It  appears  singular,  however,  that  one  so  much 
occupied  with  war,  and  with  political  schemes 
for  the  ruin  of  his  country,  should  have  seriously 
employed  himself  in  writing  formal  and  elaborate 
treatises  on  grammar.    There  is  no  doubt,  how- 

»  Hid.  Nat.  Lib.  XVIII.  c.  26. 
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ev^,  that  he  composed  a  work,  ia  two  books,  on 
the  analogies  of  the  Latin  tongue,  which  was  ad* 
dressed  to  Cicero,  and  was  entitled,,  like  the  pre- 
ceding work  of  Varro,  De  Analogia.  It  was  writ- 
ten, as  we  are  iAformed  by  Suetonius,  while  cross- 
ing the  Alps,  on  his  return  to  the  army  from  Hi- 
ther Gaul,  where  he  had  been  to  attend  the  as- 
semblies of  that  province.^  In  this  book,  the  great 
principle  established  by  him  was,  that  the  proper 
choice  of  words  formed  the  foundation  of  eloquence ;' 
and  he  cautioned  authors  and  public  speakers  to 
avoid  as  a  rock  every  unusual  word  or  unwonted 
expression.'  His  declensions,  however,  of  some 
nouns,  appear,  at  least  to  us,  a  little  singular — as» 
turbo,  turbonis,  instead  otturbinis;*  and  also  his 
inflection  of  verbs, — as,  mordeoy  memordi ;  pungo, 
pepugi ;  spandeo,  spepondi.^  He  also  treated  of 
derivatives;  as  we  are  informed,  that  he  derived 
ens  from  the  verb  sum,  es,  est;  and  rules  of  gram- 
mar,— as,  that  the  dative  and  ablative  singular  of 
neuters  in  e  are  the  same,  as  also  of  neuters  in  nr, 
exceptor  and^'te^r.  It  appears  that  he  even 
descended  to  the  most  minute  consideration  of  or- 
thography and  the  formation  of  letters  :  Thus,  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  letter  V  should  be  formed 

^  Sueton.  In  Ckesar,  c.  56.         '  Cicero,  Brutus,  c  7^* 

'  Au.  Gellius^  Noct.  Attic.  Lib.  I.  c  10. 

^  Charisius,  Lib.  L        '  Au.  Gellius^  Lib.  VII.  c  9. 
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like  an  inverted  F^ — ^thus,  ^, — ^because  it  has  the 
force  of  the  .^lic  digamma.  Cassiodorus  farther 
mentions,  that,  in  the  question  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  the  u  or  i  in  such  words  as  fnaxumus  or 
maximuSf  Caesar  gave  the  preference  to  i ;  and, 
from  such  high  authority,  this  spelling  was  adopt* 
led  in  general  practice. 

It  has  been  said,  that  Ciesar  also  made  a  collec* 
iion  of  apophthegms  and  anecdotes,  in  the  style  of 
our  modem  Ana ;  but  Augustas  prevented  these 
from  being  made  public*  That  emperor  likewise,  in 
a  letter  to  Pompeius  Marcus,  to  whom  he  had  given 
the  charge  of  arranging  his  library,  prohibited  the 
publication  of  several  poetical  effusions  of  Cassar^s 
youth.  These  are  said  to  have  consisted  of  a  tra^ 
gedy  on  the  subject  of  (Edipus,  and  a  poem  in 
praise  of  Hercules.^  Another  poCTi,  entitled  Iter^ 
was  written  by  him  in  maturer  age.  It  is  said,  by 
Suetonius,  to  have  been  composed  when  he  reach- 
ed Ulterior  Spain,  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  after 
his  departure  from  Rome ;  ^  and  it  may  therefore 
be  conjectured  to  have  been  a  poetical  relation  of 
the  incidents  which  occurred  during  that  journey, 
embeUished,  perhaps,  with  descriptions  of  the  most 
striking  scenery  through  which  he  passed.  Two 
epigrams,,  which  are  still  extant,  have  also  been 
frequently  attributed  to  him ;  one  on  the  dramatic 

^  Sueton*  In  C^sar.  c  5&  '  Ibid. 
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character  of  Terence  already  quoted,^  and  another 
on  a  Thracian  boy,  who,  while  playing  on  the  ioe^ 
fell  into  the  river  Hebnis, — 

"  Thrax  pu«r,  astricto  glacie  dum  luderet  Hebro/'  Sec 

But  this  last  ig,  with  more  probability,  supposed  by 
many  to  have  been  the  production  of  Caesar  Ger* 
manicus. 

There  were  also  several  useful  and  important 
works  accomplished  under  the  eye  and  direction  of 
Caesar,  such  as  the  graphic  survey  of  the  whole 
Roman  empire.  Extensive  as  their  conquests  had 
been,  the  Romans  hitherto  had  done  almost  no« 
thing  for  geography,  considered  as  a  science.  Then: 
knowledge  was  confined  to  the  countries  they  had 
subdued,  and  them  they  only  r^arded  in  the  view 
of  the  levies  they  could  furnish,  and  the  taxations 
they  could  endure.  Csesar  was  the  first  who  form*- 
ed  more  exalted  views,  ^thicus,  a  writer  of  the 
fourth  oentury,  informs  us,  in  the  prefiu^  to  his 
CoMUJ^tqAia,  that  this  great  man  obtained  a 
^enattuconsultum,  by  which  a  geometrical  survey 
and  measurement  of  the  whole  Roman  empire 
was  enjoined  to  three  geometers.  Zenodoxus  was 
diarged  with  the  eastern,  Polydetus  with  the  south- 
em,  and  Theodotus  with  the  northern  provinces. 
Thmr  scientific  labour  was  immediately  commenced, 
but  was  not  completed  till  more  than  thirty  years 

^  See  abore.  Vol.  I.  S33. 
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after  the  death  of  him  with  whom  the  undertaking 
had  origbated.  The  information  which  Caesar  had 
received  from  the  astronomer  Somgenes  in  £gypt» 
enabled  him  to  alter  and  amend  the  Roman  calen* 
dar.  It  would  be  foreign  from  my  purpose  to  enter 
into  an  examination  of  this  system  of  the  Julian 
year»  but  the  computation  he  adopted  has  been  ex^ 
plained,  as  is  well  known,  by  Scaliger  and  Gassendi  *y 
and  it  has  been  since  maintained,  wit^  bttle  far- 
ther alteration  than  that  of  the  style  introduced  by 
Pope  Gregory.  When  we  consider  the  imperfe<>- 
tion  of  all  mathematical  instruments  in  the  time 
of  Caesar,  and  the  total  want  of  telescopes,  we  can- 
not but  view  with  admiration,  not  unmixed  with 
astonishment,  that  comprehensive  genius,  which, 
in  the  in&ncy  of  science,  could  surmount  such  dif- 
ficulties, and  arrange  a  system,  that  experienced 
but  a  trifling  derangement  in  the  course  of  sixteen: 
centuries. 

Although  Caesar  wrote  with  his  own  hand  only 
seven  books  of  the  Gallic  campaigns,  and  thehistory 
of  the  dvil  wars  till  the  death  of  his  great  rival,  it 
seems  highly  probable,  that  he  revised  the  last  or 
eighth  book  of  the  Gallic  war,  and  communicated 
information  for  the  history  of  the  Alexandrian  and 

^  See  also  Blondellus,  HUi.  du  Calendrier  Romain.  FsanB, 
l6S2j  4to;  and  Bianchinus,  Dissert,  de  Cakndario  et  C^fok 
Cmsaris*    Rome,  1703.    Folio. 
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African  expeditions,  which  are  now  uraally  puhlish* 
ed  along  with  his  own  Commentaries,  and  may  be 
considered  as  their  supplement,  or  continuation. 
The  author  of  these  works,  which  nearly  complete 
the  interesting  story  of  the  campaigns  of  Cassar, 
was  Aulus  Hirtius,  one  of  his  most  zealous  foUoW'- 
ers,  and  most  confidential  friends.  He  had  been 
nominated  Consul  for  the  year  following  the  death 
of  his  master ;  and,  after  that  event,  having  espoused 
the  cause  of  freedom,  he  was  slain  in  the  attack  by 
the  forces  of  the  republic  on  Antony's  camp,  near 
Modena. 

The  eighth  book  of  the  Gallic  war  contains  the 
account  of  the  renewal  of  the  contest  by  the  states 
of  Gaul  after  the  surrender  of  Alesia,  and  of  the 
different  battles  which  ensued,  at  most  of  which 
Hirtius  was  personally  present,  till  the  final  paci- 
fication, when  Cesar,  leammg  the  designs  which 
were  forming  against  him  at  Rome,  set  out  for 
Italy. 

Caesar,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  third  book  of  the 
dvil  war,  mentions  the  commencement  of  the  Alex- 
andrian. Hirtius  was  not  personally  present  at 
the  succeeding  events  of  this  Egjrptian  contest,  in 
which  CsBsar  was  involved  with  the  general  of  Pto* 
lemy,  Bor  during  his  rapid  campaigns  in  Pontus 
against  Phamaces,  and  against  the  remains  of 
the  Pompeian  party  in  Africa,  where  they  had 
assembled  under  Scipio,  and  being  supported  by 


Juba,  still  presented  a  formidable  appearance.  He 
collected,  however,  the  leading  events  from  the 
conversation  of  Caesar,^  and  the  officers  who  were 
engaged  in  these  campaigns.  He  has  obvious- 
ly imitated  jthe  style  of  his  master ;  and  the  re- 
semblance which  he  has  happily  attained,  has  given 
an  appearance  of  unity  and  consistence  to  the 
whole  series  of  these  well-written  and  authentic 
memoirs.  It  appears  that  Hirtius  carried  down 
the  history  even  to  the  death  of  Caesar,  for  in  his 
preface  addressed  to  Balbus,  he  says,  that  he  had 
brought  down  what  was  left  imperfect  from  the 
transactions  at  Alexandria,  to  the  end,  not  of  the 
civil  dissensions,  to  a  termination  of  which  there 
was  no  prospect,  but  of  the  life  of  Csesar.^ 

This  latter  part,  however,  of  the  Commentaries 
of  Hirtius,  has  been  lost,  as  it  seems  now  to  be  ge- 
nerally acknowledged  that  he  was  not  the  author 
of  the  book  De  Bella  SUpanicOf  which  relates 
Csesar^s  second  campaign  in  Spain,  undertaken 
against  young  Cneius  Fompey,  who,  having  as- 
sembled, in  the  ulterior  province  of  that  country, 

^  Mihi  non  illud  quidem  accidit,  ut  Alexandrino  atque 
Africano  bello  interessem ;  quae  bella  tamen  ex  parte  nobis 
Ctesaris  sermone  sunt  nota.   De  Bell.  Gall.  Lib.  VIII. 

*  Imperfecta  ab  rebos  gestis  Alexandrise  confeci^  usque  ad 
exitum,  non  qiddem  dvilis  dissensionis,  cujus  finem  nullum 
videmus,  sed  vit«  Ciesaris.    De  Bell.  Gall. 
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those  of  his  father^s  party  i/vho  had  survived  the  dis- 
asters in  Thessaly  and  Africa,  and  being  joined  hy 
some  of  the  native  states,  presented  a  formidable  re- 
sistance to  the  power  of  Caesar,  till  his  hopes  v^ere 
terminated  by  the  decisive  battle  of  Munda.  Dod- 
weU,  indeed,  in  his  Dissertation  De  auctore  BeBi 
GalUci,  &c.  maintains,  that  it  was  originally  writ- 
ten by  Hirtins,  but  was  interpolated  by  Julius  Cel- 
8US,  a  Constantinopolitan  writer  of  the  6th  or  7th 
century.  Vossius,  however,  whose  opinion  is  that 
more  commonly  received,  attributes  it  to  Cains  Op- 
pius,  who  wrote  the  Lives  of  Illustrious  Captains, 
and  also  a  book  to  prove  that  the  Egyptian  Csesario 
was  not  the  son  of  Caesar.  Oppius  was  Caesar's  con- 
fidential friend  and  companion  in  many  of  his  en- 
terprizes ;  and  it  was  to  him,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Suetonius,  that  Caesar  gave  up  the  only  apartment 
at  an  inn,  while  they  were  travelling  in  Gaul,  and 
lay  himself  on  the  ground,  and  in  the  open  air.^ 

A  fragment  has  been  added  at  the  end  of  this 
book,  on  the  Spanish  war,  by  Jungermann,  from  a 
MS.  of  Petavius.  Vossius  thinks  that  this  frag- 
ment was  taken  from  the  Commentaries,  called 
those  of  Julius  Celsus,  on  the  Life  of  Caesar,  pub- 
lished in  147S.  These  Commentaries,  however, 
were  the  work  of  a  Christian  writer ;  but  Julius 
Celsus,  a  Constantinopolitan  of  the  6th  century, 

*  Sueton.  In  Cassar,  c.  72. 
12 
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already  mentioned,  having  revised  the  Commen-^ 
taries  of  Ciesar,  the  work  on  his  life  came,  (from 
confiiBion  of  names,  or  perhaps  from  a  fiction  de- 
vised, to  give  the  stamp  of  authority),  to  he  at- 
tributed to  a  Julius  Cdsus,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Csesar,  and  who  was  reported  to  have  written 
a  history  of  his  campaign ;  just  in  the  same  way 
as  a  fabulous  life  of  Alexander,  produced  in  the 
middle  ages,  passes  to  this  4lay  under  the  name  of 
Callisthenes,  the  historiographer  of  the  Macedo*^ 
nian  monarch.  «  . 

There  is  no  other  historian  of  the  period  on  whicli 
weare  now  engaged,  of  whose  works  even  any  frag- 
ments have  descended  to  us*  Attieus,  however^ 
wrote  Memoirs  of  Bome  from  the  earliest  periods^ 
and  also  memoips  of  its  principal  families,  as  the 
Junian,  Cornelian,  and  Fabian, — tracing  their  ori« 
^n,  enumerating  their  honours,  and  recording 
their  exploits.  At  the  same  time  Lucceius  eompo* 
sed  Histories  of  the  Sodal,  and  of  the  Civil  Wars,, 
which  were  so  highly  esteemed  by  Cicero,  that  he 
urges  him  in  one  of  his  letters  to  undertake  a  his- 
tory of  his  consulship,  in  which  he  discovered  and 
suppressed  the  conspiracy  ol  Catiline.^  From  a  sub« 
sequent  letter  to  Attieus  we  learn  tibat  Lucceius 
had  promised  to  accomplish  the  task  suggested  to 
him.^   It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  never  was 

1  EpUl.  Famil.  Lib.  V.  Ep-  12.  *  Lib.  IV.  Ep.  6. 
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completed*-— liii  labour  haviBg  been  intemipted  by 
tbe  dvil  wars*  in  which  he  followed  the  fortunes  of 
Pompey,  and  was  indeed  one  of  his  chief  adTisemin 
adopting  the  £ital  resolution  of  quitting  Italy. 

The  Annals  of  Froeilius,  which  appeared  at  diii 
period,  may  be  conjectured  to  have  compxehended 
the  whole  series  of  Roman  history,  from  the  build* 
ing  of  the  ctty  to  his  own  time ;  since  Vaiio  quotes 
him  for  the  account  of  Curtius  throwing  himself 
into  the  gulf/  and  Pliny  refers  to  him  fcur  some  re* 
marks  with  regard  to  the  elephants  which  appeared 
at  Pompey's  African  triumph.' 

Brutus  is  also  said  to  have  written  epitcmtes  oC 
the  meager  afid  barren  histories  of  Fannius  and 
Aiitipater.  That  he  should  have  thought  of  abridg- 
ing narratives  so  proverbially  dry  and  jejune,  seema 
altogether  inexplicable. 

The  works  of  an  historian  called  Csedna  have  al- 
so perished,  and  if  we  may  trust  to  his  own  account 
of  them,  their  loss  is  not  greatly  to  be  d^oredL  In 
one  of  his  letters  to  Cicero  he  says,  ^'  From  much 
have  I  been  compelled  to  refrain,  many  things  I 
have  been  forced  to  pass  over  lightly,  many  to  eur« 
tail,  and  very  many  absolutely  to  omit.  Thus  dr- 
cumseribed,  restricted,  and  broken  as  it  is,  what 
pleasure  or  what  useful  information  can  be  expect* 
ed  from  the  recital  ?" 

»  JDe  lAng.  LaU  Lib.  IV.        «  HUi.  Nat.  Lib.  VIIL  c  2. 
»  EjnsL  Famil.  Lib.  VL  Ep.  7. 
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We  balre  thus  traced  the  progiei» 
eompoaitiaii  among^the  Romsiis^firom  its  oommenee* 
ment  to  the  time  of  Augostas.  There  is  no  history 
80  distinguished  and  adorned  as  theRoman,  byiUtts- 
tnoiis  chiguraeters;.  and  the  cimoGBStancM  .which  it 
records  produced  the  greatest  as  well  as  most  per« 
manent  empire  tihat  ever  existed  on  earth.  The  jii« 
terest  of  the  early  es^ent^  and  the  value  of  the  oon- 
elusions  tD  be  drawn  from  them,  are  much  dimi* 
Jdished  hy  their  unipertainty.  Suhse^uent^  howeveiv 
to  the  secondPuaic  war«  the  Roman  historians  w^^ 
£n:  tlie  most  -j^t,  themselves  engaged  in  the  affiurs 
0f  which  they  treat,  and  had  tjierefor^  at  leasts  the 
most  perfect  means  of  communicating  aecujeate  in- 
formation. Bi^t  this  advantage^  whicl^  in  one  point 
vf  vieWy  is  so  prodigious^  was  attended  with  eoneo- 
mitant  evils.  Lucian,  in  hb  tre^tisc^  Hoi^  Hisl4»y 
ought  to  be  Written,  says,  that  the  author  of  this 
q>edes  of  com  portion  ought  to  be  abstracted  from 
all  connection  witbi  the  persons  and  thyigs  that  are 
ito  subject ;  that  he  should  be  of  no  i^untry  and  no 
party ;  that  he  should  be  free  from  all  passion,  and 
unconcerned  who  is  pl^ised  or  offended  with  what  h^ 
writes.  Now,  the  Roman  historians  ^f  the  sera  on 
which  we  are  engaged  were  the  slaves  of  party  or 
the  heads  of  factions ;  and  even  when  superior  to 
all  petty  interests  or  prejudicee^  they  still  show 
plainly  that  they  are  Jlomans.  Not  0V4^  of  them 
stood  so  impartially  aloof  from  his  subject  as 
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Thucydides.  In  studying  his  page,  the  loss  of  Fe- 
loponnesian  writers  is  never  regretted ;  but  the  Ro-i 
man  authors  do  not  supply  the  want  of  historians 
of  Carthage  or  of  Gaul,  by  whom  their  narratives 
might  be  corrected,  and  their  colouring  softened. 


Of  all  the  arts  next  to  war,  Eloquence  was  of 
most  importance  in  Rome ;  since,  if  the  former  led 
to  the  conquest  of  foreign  states,  the  latter  opened 
to  eadi  individual  a  path  to  empire  and  dominion 
over  the  minds  of  his  fellow-citizens.^  Without 
this  art,  wisdom  itself,  in  the  estimation  of  Cicero, 
could  be  of  little  avail  at  Rome  for  the  advantage 
or  glory  of  the  commonwealth.' 

From  the  earliest  times  of  the  republic,  history 
records  the  wonderful  effects  which  Junius  Brutus, 
Fublicola,  ^d  Appius  Claudius,  produced  by  their 
harangues,  in  allaying  seditions,  and  thwarting  per* 
nicioiis  counsels.  Dionysius  of  Halioimassus  gives 
us  a  formal  speech,  which  Romulus,  by  direction 
of  his  grandfather,  made  to  the  people  after  the 
building  of  the  dty,  on  the  subject  of  the  govern^ 

1  ''  Diue  sunt  aites,"  says  Cicero^  "  qiue  poasunt  locare 
homines  in  amplissimo  gradu  dignitatis:  una  imperatoris,  al- 
tera oratoris  boni :  Ab  hoc  enim  pads  omamenta  retinentur ; 
ab  iUo  belli  pericula  repelluntur."   Orai,  ProMurasna,  c  14k 

'  Ratio  ipsa  in  banc  sententiam  ducit,  ut  existimem  si^ien- 
tiam  sine  eloquentia  parum  prodesse  civitatibus.  Rheknico^ 
rum.  Lib.  I.  c.  1. 
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ntCTt  to  be  established.^  There  are  also  long  ora- 
tions of  Servius  Tullius ;  and  great  part  of  the  An- 
tiquities of  Dionysius  is  occupied  with  senatorial 
debates  during  the  early  ages  of  the  republic  But 
though  the  orations  of  these  fathers  of  Roman  elo* 
quenee  were  doubtless  delivered  with  order,  gravity, 
and  judgment,  and  may  have  possessed  a  mascu- 
line vigour,  well  calculated  to  animate  the  eourage 
of  the  soldier,  and  protect  the  interests  of  the  state, 
we  must  not  form  our  opinion  of  them  from  the  long 
speeches  in  Dionysius  and  Livy,  or  suppose  that 
they  were  adorned  with  any  of  that  rhetoric  art 
vnth  which  they  have  been  invested  by  these  his- 
torians. A  nation  of  outlaws^  destined  from  their 
eradle  to  the  profession  of  arms, — taught  only  to 
whirl  the  spear  and  javelin,  and  inure  their  bodies 
to  other  ^lartial  exercises,-^wit})  souk  breathing 
only  conc|uest,-*^nd  regarded  as  the  enemies  of 
every  state  till  they  had  become  its  masters,  could 
have  possessed  but  few  topics  of  illustration  or  em- 
bellishment, and  were  not  likely  to  cultivate  any 
species  of  rhetcnrical  refinement*  To  convince  by 
solid  arguments  when  their  cause  was  good,  and  to 
^  their  fellow-citizens  with  passions  corresponding 
to  those  with  which  they  themselves  were  animated, 
would  be  the  great  objects  of  an  eloquence  supplied 
by  nature  and  unimproved  by  study,    Quintilian 

»  Lib.  IL 
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accordingly  informs  us,  that  though  there  SL^ppesteA 
in  the  ancient  oration&^some  traces  of  original  ge« 
nius,  «nd  much  force  o£  argument,  they  wore  a  nig« 
ged  and  horrid  aspect^  acquired  from  the  conditioa 
of  the  times. 

With  exception  of  the  speech  ^  Appius  Clau- 
dius  to  oppose  a  peace  with  Pyrrhus^  there  are  no 
harangues  mentioned  by  the  Latin  critics  .or  his« 
torians  as  possessing  any  charms  of  oratory,  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  Cornelius  Cethegiis,  who  flou« 
rished  during  the  second  Punic  war,  and  was  Con-» 
sul  about  the  year  £50:  Cethegus  was  particularly 
distinguished  for  his  admirable  sweetness  of  eloca^ 
tion  and  powers  of  persuasion,  whence  he  is  thus 
characterized  by  !Ennius,  a  contemporary  poet,*  m 
the  9th  book  of  his  Annals  :-^ 

''  Additur  ovator  Corndius  saaYiloqnentT 
Ore  C«tAegiifl  Marcus,  TuditaDaoollega; 
FWddibatus  populi^  suadeeque  Mediilia.*' 

The  orations  of  Cato  the  Censor  have  beetk  at* 
ready  mentioned  aa  remarkable  for  their  rude  but 
masculine  eloquence.  When  Cato  was  in  the  de-* 
cline  of  life,  a  more  rich  and  copious-  mode  of 
speaking  at  length  b^an  to  prevaiL  Ser.  Galba, 
by  the  warmth  and  animation  of  his  delivery^ 
eclipsed  Cato  and  all  his  contemporaries.  He  waa 
the  first  among  the  Romans  who  displayed  the 
distinguishing  talents  of  an  orator,  by  embellish- 
ing his  subject, — by  digressing,  amplifying,  entreat- 
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itig,  and  em^yiog  wliat  axe  ealled  tapimfia  omi- 
mon-plaees  of  diseomse.  On  one  occsuaonf  while 
defending  faimadyf  i^^nst  a  grave  aceosation,  he 
Bidted  his  judges  to  ooinpafliion,  by  produdng  an 
fltphan  relative^  whose  father  had  been  a  &voimte 
of  the  people.  When  his  orationi,  howerer,  were 
afterwards  reduced  to  writing,  their  fire  appeared 
extmguished,  and  they  preserved  none  of  that  lus- 
tre  with  which  his  discourses  are  said  to  have  shone 
when  ^ven  forth  by  the  living  orator.  Cicero  ac« 
counts  &r  this  firom  his  want  of  sufficient  study  and 
art  in  composition.  While  his  mind  was  occupied 
mA  wanned  by  his  subject,  hk  language  was  bold 
and  rapid ;  but  when  he  took  up  the  pen»  his  emo- 
tion ceased,  and  his  periods  fell  languid  from  its 
point,  **  which,"  continues  he,  **  never  happened  to 
those  who^  having  cultivated  a  more  studied  and  po« 
lished  style  of  oratory,  wrote  as  they  spoke*  Hence 
the  mind  of  Lselius  yet  breathes  in  his  writings, 
though  the  force  of  Galba  has  feiled."  That  Galba, 
however,  was  esteemed  the  first  orator  of  his  age  by 
the  judges,  the  people,  and  Laslius  himself,  appears 
from  an  anecdote  recorded  by  Cicero.  Lselius, 
b^ng  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  certain  per- 
sons  suspected  of  having  committed  a  murder  in 
the  Silian  forest,  spoke  for  two  days,  correctly,  ele« 
gantly,  and  with  the  approbation  of  all,  after  which 
the  Consuls  deferred  judgment.  He  then  recom- 
mended the  accused  to  carry  their  cause  to  6alba». 
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as  it  w<mld  be  defended  by  him  with  more  heat  and 
yehemenee.  Galba,  in  consequenoe,  delivered  a 
most  forable  and  pathetic  harangue,  and  after  it 
was  finished,  the  accused  were  absolyed  as  if  by  ae- 
damation.^  Hence  Cicero  surmises,  that  though 
Lfl^us  might  be  the  more  learned  and  acute  dis* 
putant,  Gdba  possessed  more  power  over  the  pas^ 
sions ;  he  also  conjectures,  that  the  former  had 
more  elegance,  but  the  latter  more  force ;  and  he 
concludes,  that  the  orator  farther  advances  his 
cause,  who  can  move  or  agitate,  than  he  who  can 
instruct  the  judges. 

Lfldius  is  also  compared  by  Cicero  with  his 
friend,  the  younger  Scipio  Africanus,  in  whose 
presence  this  question  concerning  the  Silian  mur- 
der was  debated.  They  were  almost  equally  di»> 
tinguished  for  their  eloquence ;  and  they  resem^ 
bled  each  other  in  iiiis  req)ect,  that  they  both  in--' 
variably  delivered  themselves  in  a  smooth  man-' 
ner,  and  never,  like  Galba^  exerted  them^selves  with 
loudness  and  violence  ;*  but  their  style  of  watory 
was  different, — Lselius  affecting  a  much  more  an-r 
dent  phraseology  than  that  adopted  by  his  friend. 
Cicero  himself  seems  inclined  most  to  admire  the 
rhetoric  of  Scipio ;  but  he  says,  that,  being  so  re« 
nowned  a  captain,  and  mankind  bemg  unwilling 
to  allow  supremacy  to  one  individual,  in  what  are 

^  Brulvs^  c.  22.  «  De  Orai.  Lib.  I.  c  6a 
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Gonadef ed  as  the  two  greatest  of  arts,  his  oontenN 
poraries  for  the  most  part  awarded  to  LsUus  the 
palm  of  eloquence. 

The  interooorse  which  was  by  this  time  opening 
up  with  Greece,  and  the  encouragement  now  af- 
forded to  Greek  teadiers,  who  always  possessed  the 
imdu^uted  privilege  of  dictetiag  the  preeepte  of 
the  arts,  produced  the  sameimprorement  in  orator 
ry  that  it  had  efifected  in  every  branch  of  literature: 
Marcus  Emilius.  Lepidus  was  a  little  younger  than 
Galba  or  Sdpio,  and  wails  Consul  in  61 7*  From  his 
4)rations,  which  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
it  appeared  that  he  was  the  first  who,  in  imitation  of 
the  Greeks  gave  harmony  and  sweetness  to  his  pe- 
riods, and  the  graces  of  a  style  regularly  polished 
and  improved  by  art. 

Cicero  mentions  a  number  of  other  orators  of  the 
same  age  wHh  Lepidus,  and  minutely  paints  their 
pecnliar  modes  of  rhetoric.  We  find  among  them 
the  names  of  almost  all  the  eminent  men  of  the  pe* 
riod,  as  Emilius  Faidus,  Scipio  Nasica,  and  Mucius 
Scaevola.  The  importance  of  eloquence  for  the  pur« 
poses  of  political  aggrandizement^  is  sufficiently 
evinced,  firom  this  work  of  Cicero,  De  Claris  Ora^ 
taribus,  since  there  is  scarcely  an  orator  mentioned, 
even  of  inferior  note,  who  did  not  at  this  time  risQ 
to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state. 

The  political  situation  of  Rome,  and  the  inter- 
nal inquietude  whichnow  succeeded  its  foreign  wars, 

17 
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were  the  great  promoters  of  doquence.  We  hear 
of  no  orators  in  Sparta  qt  Crete,  where  the  aeFereat 
discipline  was  exercised,  and  where  the  people  were 
governed  hy  the  strictest  hws.  But  Rhodes  and 
Athens,  places  of  papular  rule»  whare  all  ihiD^ 
were  open  to  all  m»,  swarmed  with  orators.  In 
like  manner,  Rome,  when  most  torn  with  civil  da^ 
sensions^  produced  the  brightest  examples  of  eb- 
qnence.  Cicero  declares,  that  wisdom  without  do- 
qnenoewas  of  little  service  to  the  state;^  and  from 
the  political  circumstances  of  the  times,  that  scnrt 
of  eloquence  was  most  esteemed  which  had  most 
sway  over  a  restless  and  ungovernable  multitude^ 
The  situation  of  public  a£Biirs  occasioned  those 
continual  debates  oonoeming  the  Agrarian  Laws^ 
and  the  consequent  popularity  acquired  by  the 
most  factious  demagogues.  Hence,  too,  those  fie- 
quent  impeachments  of  the  great— those  ambitious 
designs  of  the  patridans — ^those  hcareditary  emai* 
ties  in  particular  fiumlies— in  fine,  tiiose  incessant 
struggles  between  the  Senate  and  plebeians,  whicb^ 
though  all  prejudicial  to  the  commonwealth,  contri- 
butedto  swdl  andextendthat  rich  vein  of  eloquence^ 
which  now  flowed  so  profiisdy  through  the  agita- 
ted frame  of  the  state.  During  the  whde  period 
previous  to  the  actual  breaking  out  of  the  dvil  wars, 
when  the  Romans  turned  the  sword  against  each 

• 

^  Rhetoric,  9euDe  InvetUione.  Lib.  I.  c  1. 
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tiller,  and  the  mastery  of  the-world  depended  on  ita 
edgey  oratory  obntmued  to  open  the  most  direct  path 
to  dignities.  The  wrther  a  Roman  dtizen  advanced 
in  this  career^  so  mudi  Nearer  was  he  to  preferment 
so  mnch  the  greater  his  reputation  with  the  people ;  ^ 
and  when  eletated  to  the  dignified  offices  of  the 
state,  so.  much  the  h%her  h&  ascendancy  oter  his 
.  colleagnes. 

The  Gracdii  and  their  eloquence  were  the  ge- 
nuine offspring  and  fruits  of  these  turbulent  timesL 
Till  their  age,  oratory  had  been  a  sort  oi  Arcanum 
imperii,  an  instrument  of  government  in  the  power 
of  the  Senate^  who  used  every  precaution  to  re- 
tain its  exclusive  exercise.  It  was  the  great  engine 
that  diverted  the  tide  of  popular  passion,  and  weal&- 
ened  it  so  as  not  to  beat  too  high  or  strongly  on 
their  own  order  and  authority.  The  Gracchi  not 
only  broke  down  the  embankment,  but  turned  the 
flood  against  the  walls  of  the  Senate  itself.  The 
interests  of  the  people  had  never  yet  been  espoused 
•by  men  endued  with  eloquence  equal  to  theirs.  Ci- 
cero, while  blaming  their  political  conduct,  admits 
that  both  were  consummate  orators ;  and  this  he 
testifies  from  the  recollection  of  persons  still  sur- 
viving in  his  day,  and  who  remembered  their  mode 
of  speaking.  Indeed,  the  wonderfrd  power  which 
both  brothers  exercised  over  the  people,  is  a  suffi<- 
cient  proof  of  their  eloquence.  Tiberius  Gracchus 
was  the  first  who  made  rhetoric  a  serious  study  and 
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Art.  In  his  boyhood^  he  was  cdrefidly  instnicted  m 
elocution  by  his  mother  Cornelia :  he  also  constant- 
ly attended  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  masters 
from  Greece,  and,  as  he  grew  up,  he  bestowed  much 
time  on  the  e^erdse  of  private  dedamation.  It  was 
not  likely,  that,  gifted  as  he  was  by  nature,  and 
thus  instructed,  the  powers  of  eloquence  should 
long  have  remained  dormant.  It  is  said,  that  while 
passing  through  Tuscany  on  his  way  to  Numantia, 
he  found  the  country  almost  depopulated  of  freemen, 
and  thence  first  formed  the  project  of  his  Agrarian 
law,  originally  intended  to  correct  the  evils  arising 
from  tbeimmense  knded  possessions  acquired  by  the 
rich,  and  to  limit  them  to  the  number  of  acres  spe- 
i^ified  in  the  ancient  enactments.*  Preparatory  to  its 
promulgation,  he  was  wont  to  assemble  the  people 
round  the  rostrum,  where  he  pleaded  for  the  poor  in 
language  of  which  we  have  a  specimen  in  Plutarch : 
'*^  The  wild  beasts  of  Italy  have  their  dens  to  retire 
to,  their  places  of  refrige  and  repose,  but  the  brave 
men  who  shed  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  their  coun- 
try, have  nothing  left  but  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 
Without  houses,  without  settled  habitations,  they 
zander  from  place  to  place,  with  their  wives  and 
children ;  and  their  commanders  do  but  mock  them, 
when,  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  they  exhort  their 
soldiers  to  fight  for  their  sepulchres  and  altars.  For, 

*  Plutarch>  In  Tiber.  Graccho. 
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Hmoiig  such  numb^  there  is  not  one  Roman  vrbo 
has  an  altar  which  belonged  to  his  ancestors,  or  a 
tomb  in  whieh  their  ashes  repose.  The  private  sol- 
diers fight  and  die  to  increase  the  wealth  and  lux- 
vary  of  the  great ;  and  they  are  styled  sovereigns  of 
the  worlds  while  they  have  not  a  foot  of  ground 
they  can  call  their  own."  By  such  speeches  as 
these,  the  people  were  exasperated  to  fury,  and 
the  Senate  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Octa* 
vius,  who,  as  one  of  the  tribunes,  was  the  colleague 
of  Gracchus,  to  counteract  the  effects  of  his  anima* 
ted  eloquence.  Irritated  by  this  opposition,  Gtac* 
chus  abandoned  the  first  plan  of  his  law,  whieh  was 
to  give  indemnification  from  the  public  treasury  to 
those  who  should  be  deprived  of  their  estates,  and 
proposed  a  new  bill,  by  which  they  were  enjoined 
forthwith  to  quit  those  lands  which  they  held  con-* 
trary  to  previous  enactments.  On  this  sulgect  there 
were  daily  disputes  between  him  and  Octavius  on 
the  rostrum.  Finding  that  his  plans  could  not 
otherwise  be  carried  on,  he  resolved  on  the  expe- 
dient of  deposing  his  colleague ;  and,  henceforth, 
till  the  period  of  his  death,  his.  speeches  (one  of 
which  is  preserved  by  Plutarch)  were  chiefly  deli- 
vered  in  persuasion  or  justification  of  that  violent 
measure. 
Caius  Gracchus  was  only  twenty  at  the  time  of  his 

*  Plutftrch;  In  JTi^cr.  Graccho. 
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brotli^s  deatb.  In  early  youtii,  he  distinguiritei 
himself  by  the  de£»ce  of  one  of  hia  friends  named 
Vettiu8»  and  charmed  the  people  by  the  eloquenoo 
which  he  exerted.  He  ajqpeara  soon  afterwards  to 
ha?e  been  impelled,  as  it  were,  by  a  sort  of  destiny^ 
to  the  same  political  conne  which  had  proved  &tal 
to  his  brother.  His  speeches  were  all  addressed  to 
the  people,  and  were  deliveisd  in  proposing  law8» 
ealcdated  to  increase  then*  authority,  and  lessen 
that  of  the  Senate, — as  those  for  colonizing  the  pub* 
lie  lands,  and  dividing  them  among  the  poor ;  for 
r^ulating  the  markets,  so  as  to  diminish  the  price 
of  bread,  and  for  vesting  the  judicial  power  in  the 
knights*  A  fragment  of  his  speech,  De  Legibu^ 
Promtdgatis^  is  said  to  have  been  recently  discor 
vered,  with  othar  classical  remains,  in  the  Ambro* 
Stan  Library.  Aulus  Gellius  also  quotes  from  this 
harangue  a  passage,  in  which  the  orator  complain* 
ed  of  some  respectable  citizens,  of  a  municipal  town 
in  Italy,  having  been  lashed  with  rods  by  a  Roman 
magistrate.  Gellius  praises  the  conciseness,  neat* 
ness,  and  graceftd  ease  of  the  narrative,  resembling 
dramatic  dialogue,  in  which  this  incident  was  relar 
ted.  Similar,  but  only  similar  qualities,  appear  in 
his  accusation  of  the  Roman  legate,  who,  while  tra* 
veiling  to  Asia  in  a  litter,  caused  a  peasant  to  be 
scourged  to  death,  for  having  asked  his  slaves  if  it 
was  a  corpse  they  were  carrying.  "  The  relation 
of  these  events,"  says  Gellius,  '^  does  not  rise  abgve 
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ii»  lerel  of  ordinary  omiTerflation.  It  is  not  a  per^^ 
son  complaining  or  imploring,  but  merdy  relating 
wbat  had  occurred  f  and  he  contrasts  this  tameness 
with  the  energy  and  ardour  witb  which  Cicero  has 
painted  the  commissi<ni  of  a  like  enormity  by  Ver« 
les.^ 

Though  similar  in  many  points  of  dioracter,  and 
also  in  their  political  conduct,  there  was  a  marked 
difference  in  the  style  of  eloquence,  and  forensic 
demeanour,  of  the  two  brothers.    Tiberius,  in  his 
looks  and  gesture,  was  mild  and  eomposfad-^Caius, 
earnest  and  vehement ;  so  that  when  they  qKske  in 
public  Tiberius  had  the  utmost  moderation  in  his 
action,  and  mored  not  from  his  place;  wheneasCaius 
was  the  first  of  the  Romans,  who,  in  addressmg  the 
people  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  rostrum,  threw  his 
gown  off  his  shoulder,  smote  his  thigh,  and  exposed 
his  arm  bare.'  The  haiguBste  of  Tiberius  was  kbour^ 
ed  and  accurate,  that  of  Caius  bold  and  %i^tiye. 
The  oratory  of  the  finrmer  nyas  of  a  gentle  kind,  and 
pity  was  the  emotbn  it  chiefly  raised— -that  of  the 
latter  was  strongly  impassioned,  and  calculated  to 
esdte  terror.    In  creaking,  indeed,  Caius  was  o& 
ten  so  hurried  away  by  the  violence  of  his  passion, 
that  he  exalted  his  voice  above  the  regular  pitch, 
indulged  in  abusive  expressions,  and  disordered 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  oration.    In  order  to  guard 

^  Nod.  Allic.  Lib.  X.  c  3. 
*  Plutarch,  In  Tib.  Graccho. 
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against  such  excesses,  he  stationed  a  slave  behind 
him  with  an  ivory  flute,  which  was  modulated  sa 
as  to  lead  him  to  lower  or  heighten  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  according  as  the  subject  required  a  higher  or 
a  softer  key*  '^  The  flute/'  says  Cicero, ''  you  may 
as  well  leave  at  home,  but  the  meaning  of  the  prac^ 
tiee  you  must  remember  at  the  bar.^^ 

In  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  oratory  became  an 
olject  'Of  assiduous  and  systematic  study,  and  of 
careful  educiation.  A  youth,  intended  for  the  pro* 
fession  of  doquence,  was  usually  introduced  to  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  orators  of  the  dty,  whom 
he  attended  when  he  had  occasion  to  speak  in  any 
public  or  private  cause,  or  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  people^  by  which  means  he  heasd  not  only 
him,  but  every  oth^  famous  speaker.  He  thus  be* 
came  practically  acquainted  with  business  and  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  learned  the  arts  of  oratoric 
conflict,  as  it  were,  in  the  field  of  battle.  **  It  anu 
mated,"  says  the  author  of  the  dialogue  JDe  Causis 
CarrupUe  JEloquentue, — *^  it  animated  the  cou<« 
rage,  .and  quickened  the  judgment  of  youth,  thus 
to  receive  their  instructions  in  the  eye  of  the  worlds 
and  in  the  midst  of  affiiirs,  where  no  man  could  ad^ 
vance  an  absurd  or  weak  argument,  without  being 
exposed  by  his  adversary,  and  despised  by  the  au« 
dience.    Hence,  they  had  also  an  opportunity^f 
acquainting  themselves  with  the  various  sentiments 

»  De  Orator.  Lib.  III.  c.  60. 


of  tW  ^pK  ahd  oWrving  what  ptea<U^  or  die. 
gtisted  them  in  the  several  cnratars  of  th^  Forum. 
By  this  ineans  they  were  furnished  with  an  in- 
^tiraetor  of  the  h^t  Krid  most  improving  kind,  ex* 
hihiting  n^t  the  feigned  resembhinee  of  eloquence^ 
but  her  real  and  lively  manifestation^^not  a  pre* 
tended  bnt  genuine  adversary,,  armed  in  earnest  for 
the  combat — an  audience  ever  full  and^  ever  new, 
composed  of  foes  as  well  as  of  friends/ and  amongst 
whom  not  a  single  expreiteion  could  iall  but  was 
either  censiifed  dr  a]>plauded." 

•The  minute  attention  paid  by  the  young  orators 
to  all  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice,  is* 
evinced  by  the  fragment  of  a  Diary»  which  was  kept 
by  one  of  theih  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  in  which 
we  have  a  record,  during  two  days,  of  the  various 
harangues  that  were  delivered,  and  the  judgments 
that  were  pronounced^^  ^ ' 

Nor  were  the  advautages^.to  b^  derived  faoiti  fic-^ 
titious  oratorical  contests  long  denied  to  the  Ro-« 
man  youth.  The  practice  of  declaiming  on  feign* 
ed  subjects,  was  introduced  at  Rome  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  centur}\  The  Greek  rheto* 
ricians,  indeed,  hskd  been  expelled,  as  well  as  the 
philosophers,  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding 
century ;  but,  in  the  year  6&1,  Plotius  GalluF,  a 

^  FuncciuB^  De  ViriU*  Mlate,  Lai.  Ling.  c.  1*  §  24i. 
VOL,  II.  O 
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Latin  rfaetoridan,  opened  a  dedaiming  school  ^ 
Rome.  The  declamations,  however,  generally  turn- 
ed on  questions  ol  real  business,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  time  of  Augustus,  that  the  rhetoricians  so  far 
prevMled,  as  to  introduce  common-place  argunients 
on  fictitious  subjects. 

The  eloquence  which  had  originally  been  culti- 
vated fat  seditious  purposes,  tod  for  political  ad- 
vancement, began  now  to  be  considered  by  the  Ro- 
man  youth  as  an  elegant  accomplishment.  It  was- 
probably  viewed  in  the  same  light  that  we  regard: 
horsemanship  or  dancing,  and  continued  to  be  so 
in  the  age  of  Horace — 

•*  Namque,  ct  nobilis^  et  decens^ 
£t  pro  sollidtis  non  tadtiis  rei8> 

£t  centum  puer  artium^ 
Late  sigoa  feret  militiae  siue."  ^ 

Under  aH  these  circunistances  it  is  evident,  that- 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  oratory  would 
be  neglected  by  none ;  and  m  an  art  so  sedulous- 
ly studied,  and  universally  practised,  many  must 
have  been  proficientSw  It  would  be  endless  to  enu- 
merate all  the  orators  mentioned  by  Cicero,  whose 
Catalogue  is  rather  extensive  and  dry.  We  may 
therefore  proceed  to  those  two  orators,  whom  he 
commemorates  as  having  first  raised  tlie  glory  of 

»  Lib.  IV.  Od^  1. 
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'RoTnan  eloquence  to  an  equality  with  that  of 
Greeoe — Marcus  Antonius,  an4  Ludus  Cntssus. 

The  former,  simamed  Orator^  and  grand&ther 
^  tfae  celebrated  triumvir,  was  the  most  employed 
patron  of  his  time ;  and,  of  all  his  contemporaries^ 
was  chiefly  courted  by  clients,  as  he  was  evex  will- 
ing to  undertake  any  cause  which  was  proposed 
-to  him.     He  possessed  a  ready  memory,  and  a  re- 
markable talent  of  introducing  every  thing  where 
It  could  be  placed  with  most  effect.     He  had  a 
frankness  of  mann^  which  preduded  any  suapi- 
don  of  artifice,  and  gave  to  all  his  orations  an  ap- 
^ei^rance  of  being  the  unpremeditated  effusions  of 
an  honest  heart    But  though  there  was  no  appa- 
rent preparation  in  his  speeches,  he  always  spoke 
'80  well,  that  the  judges  were  never  sufficiently  pre- 
pared against  the  effects  of  his  eloquence.    His 
language  was  not  perfectly  pure,  or  of  a  con- 
stantly sustained  elegance,  but  it  was  of  a  solid 
and  judidous  character,  well  adapted  to  his  pur-^ 
pose — his  gesture,  too,  was  appropriate,  and  suit- 
ed to  the  sentiments  and  language — his  voice  was 
'  strong  and  durable,  though  naturally  hoarse — ^but 
even  this  defect  he  turned  to  advantage,  by  fre- 
quently and  easily  adopting  a  mournful  and  que- 
rulous tone,  which,  in  criminal  questions,  excited 
compassion,  and  more  readily  gained  the  belief  of 
the  judges.    He  left,  however,  as  we  are  informed 
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by  Cicero;  hardly  any  oratioDfi  behind  him,^  baying 
resolved  never  to  publish  any  of  his  pleadings,  lest 
he  should  be  convicted  of  maintaining  in  one  cause 
something  which  was  inconsistent  with  what  he  had 
all^;ed  in  another.^ 

The  first  oration  by  which  Antony  distinguished 
himself,  was  in  his  own  defenoe.  He  had  obtained 
the  qusestorship  of  a  province  of  Asia,  and  had  ar- 
rived at  Brundusium  to  embark  there,  when  his 
friends  informed  himr  that  he  had  been  summoned 
before  the  Praetor  Gassius,  the  most  rigid  judge  in 
Rome,  whose  tribunal  was  termed  the  rock  of  the 
accused.  Though  he  might  have  pleaded  a  pri- 
vilege, which  forbade  the  admission  of  diarges 
against  those  who  were  absent  on  the  service  of 
the  republic,  he  chose  to  justify  himself  in  due 
form.  Accordingly  he  returned  to  Rome,  stood  his 
trial,  and  was  acquitted  with  honous^' 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  orations  which  he 
pronounced,  was  that  in  defence  of  Norbauus,  who 
was  accused  of  sedition,  and  a  violent  assault  on 
the  magistrate,  iEmilius  Ca^io.  He  b^an  by  at- 
tempting to  show  from  history,  that  seditions  may 
sometimes  be  justifiable  from  necessity ;  that  withr 

^  Cicero,  De  Oratore,  Lib.  II.  c.  2. 

*  Yaler.  Maxim.  Lib.  VIL  c.  S. 

«  lb.  Lib,  III.  c.  7  J  and  Lib.  VI..  c.  8. 
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but  them  the  kings  would  not  have  iiecn  expelled, 
or  the  tribunes  of  the  people  created.  The  orator 
then  proceeded  to  insinuate,  that  his  client  had  not 
hefiH  seditious,  but  that  all  had  happened  through 
the  just  indignation  of  the  people ;  and  he  con- 
cluded with  artfiiUy  attempting  to  renew  the  pd- 
'pular  odium  against  Caspio,  who  had  been  an  un- 
successful commander.* 

What  Cicero  rdates  concerning  Antony's  do- 
feoee  of  Aquilius,  is  an  example  of  his  power  in 
moving  the  passions,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
tremely characteristic  of  the  manner  of  Roman 
pleading.  Antony,  who  is  one  of  the  speakers  in 
the  dialogue  De  OrcUore^  is  introduced  relating  it 
hknsel£  Seeing  his  dient,  who  had  once  been  Con- 
sul and  a  leader  of  armies,  reduced  to  a  state  of 
the  utmost  dejection  and  peril,  he  had  no  sooner 
b^un  to  speak,  with  a  view  towards  melting  the 
compassion  oi  others,  than  he  was  melted  himseUl 
Perceiving  the  emotion  of  the  judges  when  he 
Taised  his  client  from  the  earth,  on  which  he  had 
thrown  himseliC  he  instantly  took  advantage  of  this 
favourable  feeling.  He  tore  open  the  garments  of 
Aquilius,  and  showed  the  scars  of  those  wounds 
which  he  had  received  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
-Even  the  stem  Marius  wiept.  Him  the  orator  then 
oipostrophized ;  imploring  his  protection,  and  invo- 

»  De  Oratore,  Lib.  II.  c.  28,  29,  48,  49. 
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kiog  with  miiny  tears  ihe  gods^  the  citizens, 
the  allies  of  Rome.  **  But  whatever  I  could  ha?e 
said/'  remarks  he  in  the  dial<^e,  ^*  had  I  deliro^ 
ed  it  without  hdilg  inyself  moved,  I  would  have 
excited  the  denston,  instead  of  the  sympathy,  of 
those  who  heard  me.^^ 

Antony,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  had  passed 
through  all  the  highest  offices  of  the  state.  The 
dreumstanoes  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  €66, 
during  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  SyUa,  were 
characteristic  of  his  predominant  talent.  During 
the  last  proscription  hy  Marius,  he  sought  rdhge 
in  the  house  of  a  poor  person,  whom  he  had  Md 
linder  ohligatioiis  to  him  in  the  days  of  his  better 
fortune.  But  his  retreat  bemg  discovered,  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  host  procuring  for  him  some 
wine  nicer  than  ordinary,  the  inteliigence  was  car- 
ded to  Marius,  who  recdved  it  with  a  savage  shout 
of  exultation,  and,  clapping  his  hailds  for  joy,  he 
would  have  risen  from  table,  and  instantiy  r^air* 
ed  to  the  place  whare  his  enemy  was  concealed ; 
but,  being  detained  by  his  friends,  he  instantly  de- 
Itpatched  a  parly  of  soldiers,  under  a  tribune,  to  daf 
him.  The  soldiers  having  entered  his  chamber  for 
l^is  purpose,  and  Antony  suspectii^  their  ^rand^ 
Mldressed  them  in  terms  of  such  moving  and  insi- 
nuating  eloquence,  that  his  assassins  burst  into 

*  De  Oratore,  Lib.  II.  c.  47» 
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tears;  aftd  had  not  suffldent  resolotioA  to  execute 
their  mission.  The  officer  who  commflnded  them 
then  went  in,  and  cat  off  his  head,^  ^ieh  he  car^ 
ried  to  Marius,  who  affixed  it  to  that  rostrum, 
whence,  as  Gieevo  remaiks,  he  had  ably  defended 
the  Ikes  of  so  many  of  his  fellow«cidxens  ;*  little 
nware  that  he  would  soon  himself  experience,  firom 
miatber  Antony,  a  &t;e  similar  to  that  which  he 
deplores  as  having  befallen  the  grandsire  of  the 
iriumTir. 

In  his  youth,  Crassus,  the  forensic  rival  of  An* 
tony,  had  prepared  himself  for  public  speaking,  by 
digesting  in  his  memory  a  chosen  number  of  pdish* 
ed  and  dignified  verses,  or  a  certain  portion  of  some 
Iteration  which  he  had  read  over,  and  then  delivering 
Ihe  same  matter  in  the  best  words  he  eould  choose*^ 
Afterwards,  when  he  grew  a  little  older,  he  trans- 
lated into  Latin  some  of  the  finest  Greek  orations^ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  used  every  mental  and  bodily 
exertion  to  improve  his  voice,  his  action,  and  me^ 
mory.  He  commenced  his  oratorical  career  at  the 
early  age  of  nineteen,  when  he  acquired  much  rqm^ 
tation  by  his  accusation  of  C  Carbo ;  and  he,  not 
long  afterwards,  greatly  heightened  his  fame,  by  his 
defence  of  the  virgin  Licinia.  Another  of  the  best 

* . }  Pkitaidij.  In  Abria.   Valeriufl  Maxunas,  Lib.  VIIL  &  % 
.  '  Cicero,  Dt  Ortttorg,  Lib.  IIL  c.  &       .'  /&  Lift  I.  c  SfL 
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f^ieedbes  of  CcssAis,  was  that  addressed  to  the  peo^ 
pie  in  favour  of  the  law  of  Serrilius  Csepio,  resto- 
ring in  part  the  judicial  power  to  the  Senate,  of 
which  they  had  been  recently  deprived,  in  order  ta 
vest  it  solely  in  the  body  of  the  knights.  But  the 
most  splendid  of  all  the  appearances  of  Crasaus, 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death,  which  hap* 
pened  in  662,  a  short  while  before  the  commrace* 
ment  of  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla ;  and 
a  few  days  after  the  time  in  which  he  is  siif^osed 
to  have  borne  his  part  in  the  dialogue  JDe  Ora- 
tore^  The  Consul  Philippus  had  declared,  in  one 
of  the  assemblies  of  the  people  that  some  other 
advice  must  be  ijesorted  to,  since,  with  such  a  Se- 
nate as  then  existed,  he  could  no  longer  direct'the 
afiairs  of  the  government.  A  full  Senate-house 
being  immediately  summoned,  Crassus  arraigned,, 
in  terms  of  the  most  glowing  eloquence,  the  con- 
duct of  the  Consul,  who,  instead  of  acting  as  the 
{K>litical  parent  and  guardian  of  the  Senate,  eibught 
to  deprive  its  members  of  their  ancient  inheritance 
4)f  respect  and  dignity.  Being  fsurther  irritated  by 
an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  Philippus,  to  force  him 
.into  compliance  with  his  designii,  he  exerted,  on 
this  occasion,  the  utmost  effort  of  his  genivis  and 
*  strength ;  but  he  returned  home  with  a  pleuritic 
fever,  of  which  he  died  seven  days  after.  This  ora- 
tion of  Crassus,  followed  as  it  was  by  his  almost 
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immediate  death,  made  a  deep  impression  oil  his 
countrymen ;  who,  long  afterwards,  were  wont  to 
repair  to  the  senate-house,  for  the  purpose  of  view- 
ing the  spot  where  he  had  last  stood,  and  fell,  as 
it  may  be  said,  in  defence  of  the  privileges  of  his 
order. 

Crassus  left  hardly  any  orations  behind  him,  and 
he  died  while  Cicero  was  still  in  his  boyhood ;  yet 
that  author,  having  collected  the  opinions  of  those 
who  had  heard  him,  speaks  with  a  minute  and  ap« 
parently  pierfect  intelligence  of  his  mode  of  oratory; 
He  was  what  may  be  called  the  most  ornamental 
speaker  that  had  hitherto  appeared  in  the  Forum, 
Though  not  without  force,  gravity,  and  dignity, 
these  were  happily  blended  with  the  most  insinu- 
ating politeness,  urbanity,  ease,  and  gaiety.  He 
was  master  of  the  most  pure  and  accurate  Ian* 
guage,  and  of  perfect  elegamce  of  expression,  with^ 
out  any  affectation,  or  unpleasant  appearance  of 
previous  study.  Great  clearness  of  exposition  dis* 
tinguished  all  his  harangues ;  and,  while  descant* 
ing  on  tdpics  of  law  or  equity,  he  possessed  an  in* 
exhaustible  fund  of  argument  and  illustration.  In 
speaking,  he  showed  an  Uncommon  modesty,  which 
'l^ent  even  the  length  of  bashfiilness.  When  a 
young  man,  he  was  so  intimidated  at  the  opening 
of  a  speei  that  Q.  Maximus,  perceiving  him 
overwhelmed  and  disabled  by  confusion,  adjourn- 
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1^  the  court,  which  the  orator  always  femem<^ 
bered  with  the  highest  sense  of  gratitude.  This 
diflSdence  never  entirely  forsook  him ;  and,  after 
the  practice  of  a  long  life  at  the  bar,  he  was  fre- 
quently so  much  agitated  in  the  exordium  of  liia 
discourse,  that  he  was  observed  to  grow  pale,  and 
io  tremble  in  every  part  of  his  framie/  Some  per- 
sons considered  Crassus  as  only  equal  to  Antony ; 
others  preferred  him  as  the  more  perfect  and  ac* 
eomplished  orator :  Antony  chiefly  trusted  to  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  affairs  and  ordinary 
life :  He  was  not,  however,  so  destitute  of  know- 
ledge as  he  seemed ;  but  he  thought  the  best  way 
to  recommend  his  eloquence  to  the  people,  was  to 
appear  as  if  he  had  never  learned  any  thing.* 
Crassus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  well  instructed  in 
literature,  and  showed  off  his  information  to  the 
most  advantage.  Antony  possessed  the  greater 
power  of  promoting  conjecture,  and  of  allaying  or 
exciting  suspicion,  by  apposite  and  well-timed  in^ 
fiinuations ;  but  no  one  could  have  more  copious- 
ness or  facility  than  Crassus,  in  defining,  interpret- 
ing, and  discussing,  the  principles  of  equity.  The 
language  of  Crassus  was  indisputably  preferable  t4 
that  of  Antony ;  but  the  action  and  gesture  ctf 
Antony  were  as  incontestibly  superior  to  those  of 
Crassus. 

ft 

»  Cicero,  De  Oral.  Lib.  1.  c.  26,  27-        •  Ibid.  Lib.  II.  c  1. 
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Sulpicius  and  Cotta,  who  were  both  born  about 
680,  were  younger  orators  than  Antony  or  Crassui^ 
but  were  for  some  time  their  contemporaries,  and 
had  risen  to  considerable  reputation  before  the 
death  of  the  latter  and  assassination  of  the  former^ 
Sulpicius  lived  for  some  years  respected  and  admi- 
3red ;  but,  about  the  year  665,  at  the  first  breaking 
out  of  the  dissensions  between  Sylla  and  Marius, 
being  then  a  tribune  of  the  people,  he  espoused  the 
part  of  Marius.     Plutarch  gives,  a  memorable  ac*- 
oount  of  his  character  and  behaviour  at  this  con- 
juncture, declaring  that  he  was  second  to  none  in 
the  most  atrocious  villainies.  Cruelty,  impudence^ 
and  avarice,  were  all  exercised  by  him  with  bo 
little  restraint,  that  he  committed  the  most  cri- 
minal and  enormous  actions  without  hesitation  or 
reluctance.    He  sold  by  public  auction  the  free* 
dom  of  Rome  to  foreigners — telling  out  the  pur- 
ehase^money  on  counters  erected  for  that  purpose  in 
the  Forum !  He  l^ept  3000  swordsmen  in  constant 
pay,  and  had  always  about  him  a  company  of 
young  men  of  the  equestrian  order,  ready  on  every 
occasion  to  execute  his  commands ;  and  these  he 
styled  his  anti-senatorianband.^     Cicero  toudies 
€Hi  his  crimes  with  more  tenderness ;  but  says,  that 
when  he  came  to  be  tribune,  he  stript  of  all  their 

1  Plutarch, /»  ^^flfl. 
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dignities  those  with  whom,  as  a  private  indivichial, 
he  had  lived  in  the  strictest  friendship.'  Whilst 
Marius  kept  his  ground  against  his  rival,  Sulpicius 
transacted  all  public  affairs,  in  his  capacity  of  tri- 
})une,  by  violence  and  force  of  arms.  He  decreed  to 
Marius  the  command  in  the  Mithridatic  war :  He 
attacked  the  Consuls  mth  his  hznA  while  they  were 
holding  an  assembly  of  the  people  in  the  Temple 
of  Castor  and  FqUux,  and  deposed  one  of  them.' 
Marius,  however,  having  been  at  length  expelled 
hy  the  ascendancy  of  Sylla,  Sulpicius  was  betrayed 
by  one  of  his  slaves,  and  immediately  seized  and 
executed.  ^*  Thus,"  says  Cicero,  ^'  the^shastisement 
of  his  rashness  went  hand  in  hand  vdth  the  misfor- 
•times  d{  his  country ;  and  the  sword  cut  off  the 
thread  of  that  life,  which  was  then  blooming  to  all 
the  honours  that  eloquence  can  bestow.'"^ 

Cicero  had  reached  the  age  of  nineteen,  at  the 
period  of  the  death  of  Sulpidus.  He  had  heard 
him  daily  speak  in  the  Forum,  and  highly  esti- 
mates his  oratorio  powers.'^  He  was  the  most  lofty, 
and  what  Cicero  calls  the  most  tragic,  orator  of 
Rome.  His  attitudes,  deportment,  and  %nr^ 
were  of  supreme  £gnity-r-his  voice  was  powerful 
and  sonorous — ^his  elocution  rapid ;  his  action  va« 
riable  and  animated. 

1  De  Orafore,  Lib,  III.  c.  3.  «  Plutarch,  In  Sylla. 

3  De  Oraiore,  Lib.  IIL  c  S.  *  Brutus,  c.  89. 
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The  constitutional  weakness  of  Cotta.  prevented 
all  such  oratorical  vehemencer  In  his  manner  he  was 
soft  and  relaxed ;  but  every  thing  he  said  was  sober 
and  in  good  taste,  and  he  often  led  the  judges  to  the 
same  conclusion  to  which  Sulpicius  impelled  them. 
**  No  two  things/'  says  Cicero^  *^  were  ever  more  UI^^ 
like  thsLji  they  are  to  each  other.  The  one,  in  a  p»^ 
lite,  delicate  manner,  sets  fortb  his  subject  in  well- 
chosen  expriessions^r  He  still  keeps  to  his  point ;  and; 
as  he  sees-  with  the  greatest  penetration  what  he 
Las  to  prove  to  the  court,  he  directs  to  that  the 
whole  strength  of  his  reasoning  and  eloquence^ 
without  regarding  other  arguments.  But  Sulpicius^ 
endued  with  irresistible  energy,  with  a  full  strong 
voice,  with  the  greatest  vehemence,  and  dignity  of 
action,  accompanied  with  so  much  weight  and  va- 
riety of  expression',  seemed,  of  all  mankind,  the  best 
fitted  by  nature  for  eloquence/' 

It  was  supposed  that  Cotta  wished  to  resemblef 
Antony,  as  Sulpicius  obviously  imitated  Crassus ; 
but  the  latter  wanted  the  agreeable  pleasantry  of 
Crassus,  and  the  former  the  force  of  Antony. 
None  of  the  orations  oi  Sulpicius  remained  in  the 
time  of  Cicero — ^those  circulated  under  his  name 
having  been  written^  by  Canutius  after  his  death. 
The  oration  of  Cotta  for  himself,  when  accused  on 
the  Varian  law,  was  composed,  it  is  said,  at  his  re- 
quest by  Lucius  ^lius ;  and,  if  this  be  true,  no- 
thing can  appear  to  us  more  wonderful,  than  that 
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SO  Moomplidied  a  qieaker  m  Cotta  should  have 
wished  any  of  the  trivial  hanmgnes  of  JE&va  te 
pass  for  his  own. 

The  renown,  however,  of  all  preceding  oratinrs, 
was  now  abont  to  be  eclipsed  at  Rome ;  and  Hof- 
tensius  burst  forth  in  eloquence  at  once  calculated 
to  delight  and  astonish  his  fellow-citizens.  This 
celebrated  orator  was  bom  in  the  year  640,  being 
thus  ten  years  younger  than  Cotta  and  Sulpicius. 
His  first  appearance  at  the  bar  was  at  the  early  age 
of  nineteen — ^that  is,  in  659  ;  and  his  excellence, 
says  Cicero,  was  immediately  acknowledged,  like 
that  of  a  statue  by  Phidias,  which  only  requires  to 
be  seen  in  order  to  be  admired.  ^  The  case  in  which 
he  first  appeared  was  of  considerable  responsibility 
for  one  so  young  and  inexperienced,  being  an  ac- 
cusation, at  the  instance  of  the  Boman  province  of 
Africa,  against  its  governors  for  rapacity.  It  was 
heard  before  Scasvola  and  Crassus,  as  judges — the 
one  the  ablest  lawyer,  the  other  the  most  accom- 
plished speaker,  of  his  age ;  and  the  young  orator 
bad  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  their  approbation, 
as  well  as  that  of  all  who  were  present  at  the  trial.' 
His  next  pleading  of  importance  was  in  behalf  of 
Nicomedes,  King  of  Bitbynia,  in  which  he  even 
surpassed  his  former  speech  for  the  Africans.^  Af- 

»  Brutus,  c.  63.  «  Ibid. 

?  De  Oratare,  Lib.  III.  c  61. 
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ter  ibis  we  hear  little  of  him  for  serenJ  years.  The 
itnminent  perils  of  the  Social  War,  which  broke 
out  in  66s,  interrupted,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
business  of  the  Forum.  Hortensitu  served  in  this 
sdarming  contest  for  one  year  as  a  volunteer,  and  in 
the  following  season  as  a  military  tribune.^  When, . 
on  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in  Italy  in  666, 
he  returned  to  Rome,  and  resumed  the  more  peaee- 
fcil  avocations  to  which  he  bad  been  destined  from 
hia  youth,  he  found  himself  without  a  Hval.'  Crag-> 
sns,  as  we  have  seen,  died  in  662,  before  the  trou-r 
hies  of  Marius  and  Sylla.  Antony,  with  other  ora*. 
tors  of  inferior  note,  perished  m  666,  during  the 
temporary  and  last  ascendancy  of  Marius,  in  the 
absence  of  Sylla.  Sulpidus  was  put  to  death  in . 
tiie  same  year,  and  Cotta  driven  into  banishment, 
from  which  he  was  not  recalled  until  the  return  of 
Sylla  to  Rome,  and  his  election  to  the  dictatorship, 
in  670.  Hortensius  was  thus  left  for  some  years 
without  a  competitor ;  and,  after  670,  with  none  of 
eminence  but  Cotta,  whom  also  he  soon  outshone. 
His  splendid,  warm,  and  animated  manner,  was 
preferred  to  the  calm  and  easy  elegance  of  his  ri- 
vaL  Accordingly,  when  engaged  in  a  cause  on  the 
same  side,  Cotta,  though  ten  years  senior,  was  em- 
ployed to  open  the  case,  while  th^  more  important 
parts  were  left  to  the  management  of  Hortensius.^: 

»  Cicero,  BnUm,  c.  89.  *  Ibid.  '  Ibid- 
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He  continued  the  undisputed  sovereign  of  the  Fo- 
rum^ till  Cicero  returned  from  his  quaestorshtp  iu 
Sicily^  in  G79>  i^hen  the  talents  of  that,  orator  first 
displayed  themselves  in  full  perfection  and  mata- 
lity.  Hortensius  was  thus»  from  666  till  679^  a 
space  of  thirteen  years,  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
bar ;  and  being,  in  eonseqUence,  engaged  during 
that  long  period,  on  one  side  or  other,  in  every  cause 
of  importance,  he  soon  amassed  a  prodigious  for- 
tune. He  lived,  too,  with  a  magnificence  corre- 
sponding to  his  wealth.  An  example  of  splendour, 
and  Itixury  had  been  set  to  him  by  the  orator  Cras- 
m^f  who  inhabited  a  sumptuois^  palace  in  Rome^ 
the  hall  of  whidi  was  adorned  with  four  pillars 
of  Hymettian  marble,  twelve  feet  high,  which  he 
brought  to  Rome  in  his  sedileship,  at  a  time  when 
there  were  no  pillars  of  foreign  marble  even  in  any 
of  the  public  buildings/  The  court  of  this  man- 
sion was  particularly  ornamented  by  six  lotus  trees, 
which  Pliny  saw  in  full  luxuriance  in  his  youth, 
but  which  were  afterwards  burned  in  the  conflagra- 
tion in  the  time  of  Nero.  He  had  also  a  nufriber  of 
vases,  and  two  drinking-cups,  engraved  by  the  ar- 
tist Mentor,  but  which  were  of  such  immense  value 
that  he  was  ashamed  to  use  them.^  Hortensius  had 
the  same  tastes  as  Crassus,  but  he  surpassed  him 
and  all  his  contemporaries  in  magnificence.     His 

1  PUn.  Hist.  Nat.  Lib.  XVIL  c.l, 
»  Ibid,  Lib.  XXXIII.  c.  n. 
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h^use  at  Rome^  wHch  was  splendidly  fiimisbed^ 
ibniied  the  centre  of  the  chief  imperial  palace,  which 
increased  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Ne- 
10,  till  it  nearly  covered  the  whole  Palatine  Mount, 
and  branched  over  other  hills.  Besides  his  man* 
aion  in  the  capital,  he  possessed  sumptuous  villas  at 
Tusculum,  Bauli,  and  Laurentum,  where  he  was 
accustomed  to  give  the  most  di^ant  and  expensive 
entertainments.  He  had  frequently  peacocks  at  his 
banquets,  which  he  first  served  up  at  a  grand  au^ 
gural  feast,  and  which,  says  Varro,  were  more  com«< 
mended  by  the  luxurious,  than  by  men  of  probity 
and  austerity.^  His  olive  plantations  he  is  said  to 
have  regularly  moistened  and  bedewed  with  wine ; 
and,  on  one  occasion,  during  the  hearing  of  an  im« 
portant  cause,  in  which  he  was  engaged^ilong  with 
Cicero,  begged  that  he  would  change  with  him 
the  previously  arranged  order  of  pleading,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  the  country  to  pour  wine  on  a  fa- 
vourite pUdtmns^  which  grew  near  his  Tusculan 
villa.^  Notwithstanding  this  profusicm,  his  heir 
found  not  less  than  10,000  casks  of  wine  in  his 
cellar  after  his  death,^  Besides  his  taste  for  wine, 
and  fondness  for  plantations,  be  indulged  a  pas- 
don  for  pictures  and  fish-ponds.   At  his  Tusculan 

^  Varro^  De  Re  Rusiica,  Lib.  III.  c  6. 
'  Macrobius,  Saturnalia,  hih*  III.  c  13. 
3  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  Lib.  XIV.  c.  U. 
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villa,  he  built  a  hall  for  the  reception  of  H  paint- 
ing of  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  by  the 
painter  Cydias,  which  cost  the  enormous  sum  of  a 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  sesterces.^  At  his 
country  seat,  iiear  Bauli,  on  the  sea  shore,  he  vied 
with  Lucullus  and  Philippus  in  the  extent  of  his 
fish  ponds,  which  were  constructed  at  immense 
cost,  and  so  formed  that  the  tide  flowed  into  them/ 
Under  the  promontory  of  Bauli,  travellers  are  yet 
shown  the  Piscina  MirabiUs,  a  subterraneous  edi« 
fice,  vaulted  and  divided  by  four  rows  of  arcades^ 
and  which  is  supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to  have 
been  a  fish  pond  of  Hortensius.  Yet  such  was 
his  luxury,  and  his  reluctance  to  diminish  his  sup- 
ply, that  when  he  gave  entertainments  at  Bauli,  he 
generally  sent  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Futeoli 
to  buy  fish  for  supper.^  He  had  a  vast  number  of 
fishermen  in  his  service,  and  paid  so  much  attention 
to  the  feeding  of  his  fish,  that  he  had  always  ready  a 
large  stock  of  small  fish  to  be  devoured  by  the  great 
ones.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difiiculty  he  could 
be  prevailed  on  to  part  with  any  of  them ;  and 
Yarro  declares,  that  a  friend  could  more  easily  get 
his  chariot  mules  out  of  his  stable,  than  a  mullet 
from  his  ponds.  He  was  more  anxious  about  the 
welfare  of  his  fish  than  the  health  of  his  slaves, 

1  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  Lib.  XXXV.  c.  11. 
*  Varro,  De  Re  Rusiica,  Lib.  IIL  c.  S. 
«  Ibid,  Lib.  IIL  c.  17. 
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*«nd  l^M  sblidtous  that  a  sick  servant  might  not 
take  what  was  unfit  fin*  him,  than  that  his  fiili 
might  not  drink  water  which  was  unwholesome.  ^ 
It  is  even  siud,  that  he  was  so  passionately  fond  of 
a  particular  lamprey,  that  he  shed  tears  finr  her  uib- 
limely  death.* 

The  gallery  at  the  villa,  which  was  rituated  on 
the  little  promontory  of  Bauli,  and  looking  towards 
•Pnteoli,  commanded  one  of  the  most  delightful 
views  in  Italy.  The  inland  prospect  towards  Cumse 
was  extensive  and  magnificent.  Puteoli  was  seen 
"along  the  dioie  at  the  distance  of  30  stadia,  in 
the  direction  of  Pompeii ;  and  Pompeii  itself  was 
invisihle  only  fiom  its  distance.  The  sea  view  was 
anhounded :  It  was  enlivened  hy  the  numB:ous  vea- 
sels  sailing  across  the  bay,  and  the  ever  changefid 
hue  of  its  waters,  now  saffiron,  azure,  or  purple,  ao- 
-eording  as  the  breese  blew,  or  as  the  sun  ascended 
or  declined.' 

Hortensius*  villa  at  Laurentum,  which  also  com- 
taoanded  a  distant  prospect  of  the  sea,  rivalled,  in  its 
sylvan  pomp,  the  marine  luxuries  of  Bauli.  This 
Inansion  lay  between  Ostia  and  Lavinium,  near  the 
spot  where  the  town  of  Patemo  now  stands,  and  con- 
tiguoius  to  the  still  more  cdebrated  residence  after- 
wards possessed  by  the  younger  Pliny.  Around  were 
the  wa&s  and  gardens  of  patrician  villas ;  on  one  side 

^  Varro,  De  Be  Rus6ca,  Lib.  III.  c.  VJ. 

'  Flin.  HiiU  Nai.  lib.  IX.  c  55. 

^  Cicer.  Academica,  Lib.  II.  c.  25, 31,  S3. 
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was  tbe  village  of  Laurentum^  with  its  public  batba; 
on  the  other,  but  at  a  greater  distance,  the  town  of 
Ostia.  Near  the  house  were  groves,  and  fields  cover- 
edwith  herds — beyond  were  hillsdothed  with  woods, 
and  magnificent  mountains  bounded  the  horizon.^. 

Hortensius  had  here  a  wooded  park  of  fifty  acr^s, 
enobnlpassed  with  a  wall.  This  indosure  he  called  a 
nursery  of  wild  beasts,  all  oi  which  came  for  their 
provender  at  a  certain  hour,  on  the  blowing  Qf  a  horn 
wan  exhibition  with  which  he  was  accustomed  ta 
amuse  the  guests  who  visited  him  at  his  Lauren** 
tian  vilk.  Varro  mentions  an  entertainment,  whei^ 
'those  invited  supped  on  an  eminence,  called  a  Trie- 
dinium,  in  this  sylvan  park.  During  the  repas(; 
•Hortensius  summoned  his  Orpheus^  who,  having 
come  with  his  musical  instruments,  and  being  or- 
•dered  to  display  his  talents,  blew  a  trumpet,  when 
«uch  a  multitude  of  deer,  boars,  and  other  quadrui- 
peds,  rushed  to  the  spot  from  all  quarters,  that  the 
-sight  appeared  to  the  delighted  spectators  as  beau- 
tiful as  the  courses  with  wild  animals  in  the  great 
Circus  of  the  iEkiiles !' 

The  eloquence  of  Hortensius  procured  him  not 
•only  all  this  wealth  and  luxury,  but  the  highest 
-oflScial  honours  of  the  state.  He  was  .^^e  in  679j 
Praetor  in  682,  and  Consul  two  years  afterwards^ 
<rhe  wealth  and  dignities  he  had  obtained,  and  th^ 

^  BoD8tetten>  Voyage  dam  le  Latium,  p.  15S-«-l60. 
*  Varro,  De  Re  EuHica,  Lib.  III.  c  IS. 
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Vfttai  of  competition^  made  him  gradually  relax 
£Dom  that  assiduity  by  \vhich  they  had  been  acqui«» 
Ted,  till  the  inereasing  fame  of  Cicero,  and  particu- 
larly the  glory  of  his  Consulship,  stimulated  him  to 
renew  his  exertions.  But  his  habit  of  labour  had 
been  in  some  d^ee  lost,  and  he  never  again  reco* 
yered  his  former  reputation.  Cicero  partly  ac« 
counts  for  this  decline,  from  the  peculiar  nature 
and  genius  of  his  eloquence.  It  was  of  that  showy 
species  called  Asiatic,  which  flourished  in  the 
Greek  colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  infinitely 
more  florid  and  ornamental  than  the  oratory  of 
Athens,  or  even  Rhodes,  bemg  fuU  of  brilliant 
thoughts,  and  of  sparkling  expressions.  This  glow- 
ing style  of  rhetoric,  though  deficient  in  solidity 
and  weight,  was  not  unsuitable  in  a  young  man  ; 
and  being  farther  recommended  by  a  beautiful  ca- 
denoe ,  of  periods,  met  with  the  utmost  applause. 
But  Hortensius,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  did  not 
correct  this  exuberance,  nor  adopt  a  chaster  elo* 
quence ;  and  this  luxury,  and  glitter  of  phraseo- 
1<^,  which,  even  in  his  earliest  years,  had  occasion-? 
ally  excited  ridicule  or  disgust  among  the  graver  £sh 
thers  of  the  senatorial  order,  being  totally  incon- 
sistent with  his  advanced  age  and  consular  dignity, 
which  required  something  more  serious  and  com-^ 
posed,  his  reputation  diminished  with  increase  of 
years;  and  though  the  bloom  of  his  eloquence 
might  be  in  fact  the  same,,  it  appeared  to  be  some- 

*  Cicero,  Bnilut.  c  95. 
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iffaat  withered.^  Besidefi,  from  his  dedining  health 
and  strength^  whidi  greatly  failed  in  his  latter 
years,  he  may  not  have  been  able  to  give  full  rf- 
feet  to  that  showy  spedes  of  rhetoric  in  which  he 
indulged.  A  constant  toothache,  and  swellings  in 
the  jaws,  greatly  impaired  his  power  <^  elocutum 
and  utterance,  and  became  at  length  so  severe  as 
to  accelerate  his  end — 

« 

"  ^grescuDt  tenerse  fauces,  quum  frigoris  atri 
Vis  subiit^  vel  quum  ventis  agitabilis  aer 
Vertituf ^  atque  ipsas  flatus  gravis  inficit  auras ; 
Vel  rabidus  clamor  fracta  quum  forte  sonore 
Planum  radit  iter.    Sic  est  Hortensias  olim 
Absumptus :  caussis  etenim  oonfectus  agendis. 
Obticuit^  quum  vox  domino  mente  periret, 
£t  nondum  exstincti  moreretur  lingua  diserti."' 

*  A  few  months,  however,  before  his  death,  which 
Happened  in  703,  he  pleaded  for  his  nephew,  Mes- 
sala,  who  was  accused  of  illegal  canvassing,  and  who 
was  acquitted,  more  in  consequence  of  the  astonish- 
ing exertions  of  his  advocate  than  the  justice  of  his 
cause.  So  unfavourable,  indeed,  was  his  case  esteem- 
ed, that  however  much  the  speech  of  Hortensius 
had  been  admired,  he  was  received,  on  entering  the 
theatre  of  Curio  on  the  following  day,  with  loud 
clamour  and  hisses,  which  were  the  more  remarked^ 

»  Varro,  De  Re  Rusiica.    Cicero,  Epist.  ad  Atlic.  Lib.  V. 
Ep.  2. 

*  Seren.  Samonicus,  De  Medina,  c  15. 
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as  he  had  never  met  with  simUar  treatment  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  forensic  career/  The  speech, 
however,  revived  all  the  ancient  admiration  of  the 
public  for  his  oratorical  talents,  and  convinced  them, 
that  had  he  always  possessed  the  same  perseverance 
as  Cicero,  he  would  not  have  ranked  second  to  that 
orator.  Another  of  his  most  celebrated  harangues 
was  that  against  the  Manilian  law,  which  vested 
Pompey  with  such  extraordinary  powers,  and  was 
so  warmly  supported  by  Cicero.  That  against  the 
sumptuary  law,  proposed  by  Crassus  and  Pompey, 
in  the  year  683,  which  tended  to  restrain  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  own  taste,  was  well  adapted  to  Hor- 
tensius'  style  of  eloquence;  and  his  speech  was 
highly  characteristic  of  his  disposition  and  habits 
of  life.  He  declaimed,  at  great  length,  on  the  glory 
of  Rome,  which  required  splendour  in  the  mode  of 
living  followed  by  its  citizens.^  He  frequently 
glanced  at  the  luxury  of  the  Consuls  themselves, 
and  forced  them  at  length,  by  his  eloquence  and 
sarcastic  declamation,  to  relinquish  their  scheme 
of  domestic  retrenchment. 

The  speeches  of  Hortensius,  it  has  been  already 
mentioned,  lost  part  of  their  effect,  by  the  orator's  ad- 
vance in  years,  but  they  suffered  still  more  by  being 
transferred  to  writing.  As  his  chief  excellence  con- 
sisted  in  action  and  delivery,  his  writings  were  much 
inferior  to  what  was  expected  from  the  high  fame 

'  Cicero,  Epist.  FamiUareg,  Lib.  VIII.  Ep.  2. 
*  Dio.  Casshu,  Lib.  XXXIX. 
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he  had  enjoyed ;  and,  accordingly,  after  death,'  he 
retained  little  of  that  esteem,  which  he  had  bo 
abundantly  possesised  during  hi»  life/  Although^ 
therefore,  his  orations  had  been  preserved^  they 
would  have  given  us  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the 
dbquence  of  Hortensius ;  but  even  this  aid  has 
been  denied  us,  and  we  must,  therefore,  ttow 
chiefly  trust  for  his  oratorical  charaeter  to  the  ^U 
Tkion  of  his  great  but  unprejudiced  rival.  It  was 
by  means  of  Hortensius,  that  Cicero  was  chosen 
one  of  the  college  of  Augurs — a  service  of  whid^ 
his  gratified  vanity  ever  appeara  to  have  retained 
an  agreeable  recollection.  In  a  few  of  his  letters, 
indeed,  written  during  the  despondency  of  his  exiles 
he  hints  a  suspicion  that  Hortensius  had  been  in-* 
strumental  in  his  banishment,  with  a  view  of  en*« 
grossing  to  himself  the  whole  glory  of  the  bar;'  but 
this  mistrust  ended  with  his  recall,  which  Horten-i 
sius,  though  originally  he  had  advised  him  to  yield 
to  the  storm,  urged  on  vtrith  all  the  influence  of 
which  he  was  possessed.  Hortensius  also  appears 
to  have  been  free  from  every  feeling  of  jealousy 
or  envy,  which  in  him  was  still  more  creditable, 
as  his  rival  was  younger  than  himself,  and  yet  ul« 
timately  forced  him  from  the  supremacy.  Sudi 
having  been  their  sentiments  of  mutual  esteem,. 
Cicero  has  done  his  oratorio  talents  ample  justice— « 
representing  him  as  endued  with  almost  all  the 

^  Quiut.  Inst.  Orat.  Lib.  XL  c.  5. 

'  Epist.  ad  Atticum,  Lilx  III.  £p.  9,  &c. 
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qualities  necessary  to  form  a  distinguished  speak-t 
er.  His  imagination  was  fertile — ^his  voice  was 
sweet  and  harmonious— his  demeanour  dignified^ 
bis  language  rich  and  elegant — ^his  acquaintance 
with  literature  extensive.  So  prodigious  was  his  me* 
tnory,  that^  without  the  aid  of  writing,  he  recol« 
lected  every  word  he  had  meditated,  and  every 
sentence  of  his  adversary's  oration,  even  to  the 
titles  and  documents  brought  forward  to  support 
the  case  against  him — a  Acuity  which  greatly  aid- 
ed his  peculiarly  happy  art  of  recapitulating  the 
substance  of  what  had  been  said  by  his  antagonist 
or  by  himself.^  He  also  originally  possessed  an  inde-p 
&tigable  application ;  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  in 
which  he  did  not  speak  in  the  Forum,  or  exercise 
himself  in  forensic  studies  or  preparation.  But,  of 
all  the  various  arts  of  oratory,  he  most  remarkably 
exceUed  in  a  happy  and  perspicuous  arrangement  of 
his  subject.  -  Cicero  only  sHghtly  reproaches  him, 
with  showing  more  study  and  art  in  his  gestures  than 
was  necessary  for  an  orator.  It  appears,  however, 
firom  Macrobius,  that  he  was  much  ridiculed  by  his 
contemporaries,  on  account  of  his  affected  ges* 

^  As  a  proof  of  his  astonishing  memory,  it  is  recorded  by 
Seneca,  that,  for  a  trial  of  his  powers  of  recollection,  he  re- 
mained a  whole  day  at  a  public  auction,  and  when  it  was  con- 
cluded, he  repeated  in  order  what  had  been  sold,  to  whom,  and 
at  what  price.  His  recital  was  compared  with  the  clerk's  ac- 
count, and  his  memory  was  found  to  have  served  him  faithlully 
in  every  particular.  Senec.  Prcef.  Lib.  I.  Cantrov* 
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tures.  In  pleading,  his  hands  were  constantly  in  mo« 
tion,  whence  he  was  often  attacked  by  his  adver- 
saries  in  the  Forum  for  resembling  an  actor ;  and, 
on  one  occasion,  he  received  from  his  opponent 
the  appellation  of  IHonysiaj  which  was  the  name 
of  a  celebrated  dancing  girL^  iEsop  and  Roscius 
frequently  attended  his  pleadings,  to  catch  his 
gestures,  and  imitate  them  on  the  stage.^  Such, 
indeed,  was  his  exertion  in  action,  that  it  was  com* 
monly  said,  that  it  could  not  be  determined  whe- 
ther people  went  to  hear  or  to  see  him.'  Like 
Demosthenes,  he  chose  and  put  on  his  dress  with 
the  most  studied  care  and  neatness.  He  is  said* 
not  only  to  have  prepared  his  attitudes,  but  also 
to  have  adjusted  the  plaits  of  his  gown  before  a  mir* 
ror,  when  about  to  issue  forth  to  the  Forum ;  and  to 
have  taken  no  less  care  in  arranging  them  than  in 
moulding  the  periods  of  his  discourse.  He  so  tucked 
up  his  gown,  that  the  folds  did  not  fall  by  chance, 
but  were  formed  with  great  care,  by  help  of  a 
knot  artfully  tied,  and  concealed  by  the  plies  of 
his  robe,  which  apparently  flowed  carelessly  around 
him.^  Macrobius  also  records  a  story  of  his  insti- 
tuting an  action  of  damages  against  a  person  who 
had  jostled  him,  while  walking  in  this  elaborate 

*  Aulus  Gellius^  Noct  Attic,  Lib.  I.  c  5. 

*  Valer.  Maximus^  Lib.  VIIL  c  10. 
«  Ibid. 

^  Macrobius,  Sainmalia,  Lib.  IIL  c.  13. 
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dress,  and  had  ruffled  his  toga,  when  he  was  about 
to  appear  in  public  with  his  drapery  adjusted  ao 
cording  to  the  happiest  arrangement^ — an  anecdote, 
which,  whether  true  or  false,  shows,  by  its  currency, 
the  opinion  entertained  of  his  finical  attention  to 
fsvery  thing  that  concerned  the  elegance  of  his  at- 
tire, or  the  gracefulness  of  his  figure  and  attitudes. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  only  blemish  in  his 
oratorical  character;  and  the  only  stain  on  his  moral 
conduct,  was  his  practice  of  corrupting  the  judges 
of  the  causes  in  which  he  was  employed — a  prac- 
tice which  must  be,  in  a^  great  measure,  imputed 
to  the  defects  of  the  judicial  system  at  Rome ;  for, 
whatever  might  be  the  excellence  of  the  Roman 
laws,  nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  procedure 
under  which  they  were  administered.^ 

^  Macrobiiis^  ScUumaUa,  Lib.  III.  c.  13. 

*  Hortensius  was  firstmarried  to  adaughter  of  Q.  Catulus^  the 
orator^  who  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Dialogue  De  Oratore, 
(Cicero^  De  Oratore,  Lib.  IIL  c.  61.)  He  afterwards  asked, 
and  obtained  from  Cato,  the  loan  of  his  wife  Marcia ;  who,  ha- 
ving succeeded  to  a  great  part  of  the  wealth  of  Hortensius  af- 
ter his  death,  was  then  taken  back  by  her  former  husband, 
(Plutarch,  In  Caione.)  By  his  first  wife,  Hortensius  had  a  son 
and  daughter.  In  his  son  Quintus,  he  was  not  more  fortu- 
nate than  his  rival,  Cicero,  in  his  son  Marcus.  Cicero,  while 
Proconsul  of  Cilida,  mentions,  in  one  of  his  letters,  the  ruf- 
fian and  scandalous  appearance  made  by  the  younger  Hor- 
tensius at  Laodicea,  during  the  shows  of  gladiators. — '*  I  in- 
vited him  onoe  to  supper,"  says  he,  "  on  his  father's  account ; 
and,  on  the  same  account,  only  once."  {EpisL  Ad  Attic,  Lib. 
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Hortefisius  has  reeeircd  more  justice  from  Cice^ 
ro  than  another  orator,  Licinius  Calvns,  ^ho,  for 
a  few  years,  was  also  considered  as  bi»  riral  in 
eloquence. ,  Calvus  has  already  been  mentioned  aii 
an  elegant  poet;  but  Seneca  calls  his  competi- 
tion with  Cicero  in  oratory,  iniquissimam  Utem. 


y I.  Ep.  5.)  Such,  indeed,  was  bis  unwortliy  conduct,  tbat  his 
iather  at  thig  time  entertained  thoughts  of  dbinheridng  hinix 
and  making  his  nephew,  Messala,  his  heir ;  but  in  this  inten- 
tion he  did  not  persevere.  (Valer.  Maxim.  Lib.  V.  c  90 
After  his  father's  death,  be  joined  the  party  of  Qesar,  (Cicero, 
EptsL  Ad  Alt  Lib.  X.  £p.  l6,  11,  18,)  hy  whom  be  was  ap- 
pointed Proconsul  of  Macedonia;  in  which  situation  he  espou* 
sed  the  side  of  the  conspirators,  after  the  assassination  of  C»^ 
sar.  (Cicero,  Philip,  X.  c.  5  and  6.)  By  order  of  Brutus,  he 
slew  Catus  Antonius,  brother  to  the  Triumvir,  who  had  fiiUen 
into  his  hands ;  and,  being  afterwards  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  he  was  slain  by  Marc  Antony,  by  way  of  re^ 
prisal,  on  the  tomb  of  his  brother.  (Plutarch,  In  M.  Bruto.) 

Hortensia,  the  daughter,  inherited  something  of  the  spirit 
and  eloquence  of  her  father.  A  severe  tribute  having  been  im- 
posed on  the  Roman  matrons  by  the  Triumvirs,  Antony,  Oc- 
tavius,  and  Lepidus,  she  boldly  pleaded  their  cause  before  these 
noted  extortioners,  and  obtained  some  alleviation  of  the  im«* 
post.  (Valer.  Maxim.  Lib.  VIII.  c.  3.) 

Quintus,  the  sou  of  the  orator,  left  two  children,  Q.  Hor« 
tensius  Corbio,  and  M.  Hortensius  Hortalus.  The  former  of 
these  was  a  monster  of  debauchery ;  and  is  mentioned  by  Va- 
lerius Maximus  among  the  most  striking  examples  of  those 
descendants  who  have  degenerated  from  the  honour  of  their 
ancestors.  (Lib.  III.  c  5.)  This  wretch,  not  being  likely 
to  become  a  father,  and  the  wealth  of  the  family  having  beei^ 
partly  settled  on  the  wife  of  Cato,  partly  dissipated  by  extra- 
vagance, and  partly  confiscated  in  the  civil  wars,  Augustus 
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dBis  style  of  speaking  was  directly  the  reverse  of 
.that  of  Hortensius :  he  affected  the  Attic  taste  in 
-eloquence^  such  as  it  appeared  in  what  he  conceived 
-to  be  its  purest  form — ^the  orations  of  Lysias. 
Hence  that  correct  and  slender  delicacy  at  which 
lie  so  studiously  aimed,  and  which  he  conducted 
with  great  skill  and  d^noe ;  but,  from  being  too 
'much  afraid  of  the  faults  of  redundance  and  un«- 
euitable  ornament,  he  refined  and  attenuated  his 
discourse  tiU  it  lost  its  racmess  and  spirit.  He 
compensated,  however,  for  his  sterility  of  language 
and  diminutive  figure,  by  his  force  of  elocution, 
and  vivadty  of  action*    ^  I  have  met  with  per« 

Oesar,  who  was  a  great  promoter  of  matrimony^  gave  Horten^ 
sius  Hortalus  a  pccuHiary  allowance  to  enable  him  to  many^ 
in  order  that  so  illustrious  a  family  might  not  become  extinct. 
He  and  his  diildren^  however,  fell  into  want  during  the  reign 
of  his  benefactor's  sacoessor.  Tacitus  has  painted,  witii  hiji 
usual  power  of  striking  delineation,  that  humiliating  scene,  in 
which  he  appeared,  with  his  four  children,  to  beg  relief  from 
the  Senate ;  and  the  historian  has  also  recorded  the  hard  an<« 
swer  which  be  received  from  the  unrdbnting  Tiberius.  Per- 
ceiving, however,  that  his  severity  was  disliked  by  the  Senate, 
the  Emperor  said,  that,  if  they  desired  it,  he  would  give  a  cer- 
tain sum  to  each  of  Hortalus's  male  children.  They  returned 
thanks ;  but  Hortalus,  either  from  terror  or  dignity  of  mind^ 
said  not  a  word;  and,  from  this  time,  Tibmus  showing  him  no 
Favour,  his  family  sunk  into  the  most  abject  poverty  t  (Tacit. 
AnnaL  Lib.  H.  c  57  and  58.)  And  such  wer^  the  desoendanta 
of  the  orator,  with  the  park,  the  plantations,  the  ponds,  an4  the 
pictures ! 
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flonSy"  says  Quixitiluni,  ^  ^o  preferred  Calvin  to 
all  our  oiators ;  and  others  who  were  of  opimon, 
that  the  too  great  rigour  which  he  exercised  on  Mnb- 
self,  in  point  of  precision^  had  debilitated  his  ora- 
torical talents.  Nevertheless,  his  speeches,  though 
chaste,  grave,  and  correct,  are  frequently  also  vehe- 
ment. His  taste  of  writing  was  Attic ;  and  his 
untimely  death  was  an  injury  to  his  reputation,  if 
he  designed  to  add  to  his  compositions,  and  not  to 
retrench  them."  His  most  celebrated  oration,  which 
was  against  the  unpopular  Vatinius,  was  delivered 
at  the  age  of  twenty.  The  person  whom  he  ac^ 
cused,  overpowered  and  alarmed,  interrupted  him, 
by  exclaiming  to  the  judges,  *^  Must  I  be  con* 
demned  because  he  is  eloquent  ?''  The  applause  he 
obtained  in  this  case  may  be  judged  of  from  what 
is  mentioned  by  Catullus,  of  some  one  in  the  crowd 
clapping  his  hands  in  the  middle  of  his  speech,  and 
exclaiming,  **  O  what  an  eloquent  little  darling  !*** 
Calvus  survived  only  ten  years  after  this  period, 
having  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty.  He  left 
behind  him  twenty-one  books  of  orations,  which 
are  sajid  to  have  been  much  studied  by  the  younger 
Pliny,  and  were  the  models  he  first  imitated.' 

Cdvus,  though  a  much  younger  man  than  Cice- 
ro, ^ed  many  years  before  him,  and  previous  to 

»  CatuU.  Carm.  53.  «  Pliny,  Episl.  Lib.  I.  ep.  2. 
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the  composition  of  the  dialogue  Brutus.  Most  of 
the  other  contemporaries,  whom  Cicero  records 
in  that  treatise  on  celebrated  orators,  were  dead 
also.  Among  an  infinite  variety  of  others,  he  par- 
ticularly mentions  Marcus  Crassus,  the  wealthy 
triumvir,  who  perished  in  the  ill-fated  expedition 
against  the  Parthians ;  and  who,  though  possessed 
but  of  moderate  learning  and  capacity,  was  account- 
ed, in  consequence  of  his  industry  and  popular  arts, 
among  the  chief  forensic  patrons.  His  language 
was  pure,  and  his  subject  well  arranged ;  but  in  his 
harangues  there  were  none  of  the  lights  and  flowers 
of  eloquence, — all  things  were^xpressed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  same  tone. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  dialogue,  Cioerd 
mentions  so  many  of  his  predeceased  contempora^ 
ries,  that  Atticus  remarks,  that  he  is  drawing  up 
the  dregs  of  oratory.  Calidius,  indeed,  seems  the 
only  other  person  who  merits  distinguished  notice. 
He  is  characterized  as  different  from  all  other  ora- 
tors,— such  was  the  soft  and  polished  language  in 
which  he  arrayed  his  exquisitely  delicate  senti* 
ments.  Nothing  could  be  more  easy,  pliable,  and 
ductile,  than  the  turn  of  his  periods ;  his  words 
flowed  like  a  pure  and  limpid  stream,  without  any 
thing  hard  or  muddy  to  impede  or  pollute  their 
course ;  his  action  was  genteel,  his  mode  of  speak- 
ing sober  and  calm,  his  arrangement  the  perfection 
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of  art  ^^  Tfae  three  great  objects  of  an  cnrator^''  says 
Cicero,  while  discussing  the  merits  of  Calidius, 
^  are  to  instruct,  delight,  and  move.  Two  of  these 
he  admirably  accomplished.  He  rendered  the  most 
abstruse  subject  de^u:  by  illustration,  and  enchain- 
ed the  minds  of  his  hearers  with  delight.  But  the 
third  praise  of  moving  and  exciting  the  soul  must 
be  denied  him ;  he  had  no  force,  pathos,  or  anima- 
tion."^ Sucb,  indeed,  was  his  want  of  emotion,  where 
it  was  most  appropriate,  and  most  to  be  expected* 
that,  while  pleading  his  own  cause  against  Q.  Gal-* 
liufi  for  an  attempt  to  poison  him,  though  he  stated 
his  case  with  elegance  and  perspicuity,  yet  it  was 
so'  smoothly  and  listlessly  detailed,  that.  Cicero, 
who  spoke  for  the  person  accused,  argued,  that  the 
charge  must  be  false  and  an  invention  of  his  own, 
as  no  one  could  talk  so  cahnly,  and  with  such  in- 
difference, of  a  recent  attempt  which  threatened  his 
own  existence.^ 

These  were  the  most  renowned  orators  who  pre- 
ceded the  age  of  Cicero,  or  were  contemporaries 
with  him;  and  before  proceeding  to  discuss  the 
oratorical  merits  of  him  by  whom  they  have  been 
all  eclipsed,  at  least  in  the  eye  of  posterity,  it  may 
be  proper,  for  a  single  moment,  to  remind  the  read- 
er of  the  state  of  the  Roman  law, — of  the  judidal 

•  Brutus,  c  80.  «  Ibid, 
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procedure,  and  of  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Fo- 
rum, at  the  time  when  he  commenced  and  pursued 
his  hriUiant  career  of  eloquence. 

The  laws  of  the  first  six  kings  of  Rome,  called* 
the  Leges  Regia^  chiefly  related  to  sacred  sub* 
jects^— ^r^^ulations  of  police, — divisions  of  the  dif- 
ferent orders  in  the  state, — and  privileges  of  the 
people.  Tarquinins  Superbus  having  laid  a  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  despotism  at  Rome,  at* 
tempted  to  abolish  every  law  of  his  predecessors 
which  imposed  control  on  the  royal  prerogative. 
About  the  time  of  his  expulsion,  the  Senate  and 
people,  believing  that  the  disr^ard  of  the  laws 
was  occasioned  by  their  never  having  been  reduced 
to  writing,  determined  to  have  them  assembled 
and  recorded  in  one  volume ;  and  this  task  was  in- 
trusted by  them  to  Sextus  Fapjrrius,  a  patrician. 
Papyrius  accordingly  collected,  vnth  great  assidui- 
ty, all  the  laws  of  the  monardis  who  had  govern- 
ed Rome  previous  to  the  time  of  Tarquin.  This 
collection,  which  is  soiQetimes  called  the  Leges  Re-' 
guB^  and  sometimes  the  Papyrian  Code,  did  not 
obtain  that  confirmation  and  permanence  which 
might  have  been  expected  to  follow  the  reduc- 
tion into  writing.  Many  of  the  Leges  ReguB 
were  the  result  of  momentary  emergency,  and  in- 
applicable to  future  circumstances.  Being  the 
ordinances,  too,  of  a  detested  race,  and  being  in 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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soHe  respects  but  ill  adapted  to  the  genius  and 
temper  of  a  republican  government,  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  soon  fell  into  desuetude.^  The  laws 
promulgated  immediately  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings,  related  more  to  those  constitutional 
modifications  which  were  rendered  necessary  by 
so  important  a  revolution,  than  to  the  civil  rights 
of  the  citizen.  In  consequence  of  the  dissensions 
of  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  every  Senatus- 
consultum  proceeding  from  the  deliberations  ci  the 
Senate  was  n^atived  by  the  veto  of  the  Tribunes, 
while  the  Senate,  in  return,  disowned  the  autho« 
rity  of  the  plebUcita,  and  denied  the  right  of  the 
Tribunes  to  propose  laws.  There  was  thus  a  sort  of 
legal  interr^num  at  Rome ;  at  least,  there  were  no 
fixed  rules  to  which  all  classes  were  equally  subject^ 
ed.  In  this  situation,  C.  Terentius  Arsa  brought 
forward  the  law  known  by  name  of  Terentitta^  of 
which  the  object  was  the  election  by  the  people  of 
ten  persons,  who  should  compose  and  arrange  a  body 
of  laws  for  the  administration  t)f  public  afikirs,  as 
well  as  decision  of  the  civil  rights  of  individuals. 
The  Senate,  who  maintained  that  the  dispensation 
of  justice  was  solely  vested  in  the  supreme  magi« 
strates,  contrived,  for  five  years,  to  postpone  the 

^  ''  Exactis  deiDde  regibus  leges  has  exoleyerunt;  iterum- 
que  coepit  populus  Romanus  incerto  mqgis  jure  et  consuetu* 
dinc  ali,  quam  per  latam  legem /'-^-Pompon.  L^etus,  De  Leg. 
II.  §  3. 
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execBfion  of  tliis  salutary  measure ;  but  it  was  at 
length  agreed^  that,  as  a  preparatory  step,  and  be* 
fore  the  creation  of  the  Decemvirs,  who  were  to 
form  this  code,  deputies  should  be  sent  to  Greece^ 
and  the  Greek  towns  of  Italy,  to  select  such  enact* 
ments  as  they  might  consider  best  adapted  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Roman  people. 

The  deputies,  who  departed  on  this  embassy 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  300,  were  occupied 
two  years  in  their  important  mission.  From  what 
cities  of  Greece,  or  Magna  Grsecia,  they  chiefly 
borrowed  their  laws,  has  been  a  topic  of  much  dis* 
cussion,  and  seems  to  be  still  involved  in  total  uncer* 
tainty.^  But  although  the  importation  from  Greece 
formed  the  chief  part  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  the  ancient  laws  of  Rome 
were  entirely  superseded.  Some  of  the  Leges  Re* 
gi^y  which  had  no  reference  to  monarchical  govern- 
ment, as  the  laws  of  Romulus,  concerning  the  jPo- 
iria  pot^stas,  those  concerning  parricides,  the  re* 
moval  of  landmarks,  and  insolvent  debtors,  had,  by 
tacit  consent,  passed  into  consuetudinary  law ;  and 
all  those  which  were  still  in  observance  were  incor* 
porated  into  the  Decemviral  Code. 

On  the  return  of  the  deputies  to  Rome,  the  of- 
fice of  Consul  was  suppressed,  and  ten  magistrates, 
called  Decemvirs,  among  whom  these  deputies  were 

I  Gibbon^  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  c.  44. 
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included,  were  immeduttely  created.  To  them  was 
confided  the  care  of  digesting  the  prodigious  mass 
of  laws  which  had  been  brought  from  Greece.  This 
task  they  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  Hermodo- 
rus,  an  exile  of  Ephesus,  who  then  happened  to  be 
at  Rome,  and  acted  as  their  interpretor. 

Before  a  year  had  elapsed  from  the  date  of  their 
creation,  the  Decemvirs  had  prepared  ten  books  of 
laws  i  which,  being  engraved  on  wooden  or  ivory 
tablets,  were  presented  to  the  people,  and  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Senate  and  Comitia  Centuriata* 
Two  supplementary  tables  were  soon  afterwards 
added,  in  consequence  of  some  omissions  which 
were  observed  and  pointed  out  to  the  Decemvirs. 
In  all  these  tables  the  laws  were  very  briefly  ex* 
pressed.  The  first  eight  related  to  matters  of  pri- 
vate right,  the  ninth  to  those  of  public,  and  the 
tenth  to  those  of  religious  concern.  These  ten  ta- 
bles established  very  equitable  rules  for  all  different 
ranks,  without  distinction  ;  but  in  the  two  supple- 
mental tables  some  invidious  distinctions  were  in- 
troduced, and  many  exclusive  privileges  conferred 
on  the  patricians. 

On  the  whole,  the  Decemvirs  appear  to  have  been 
very  well  versed  in  the  science  of  legislation.  Those 
who,  like  Cicero^  and  Tacitus,  possessed  the  Twelve 
Tables  complete^  and  who  were  the  most  competent 

»  De  Legibus,  Lib.  II,  c  23.     De  Oratore,  Lib.  I.  c  42. 
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judges  of  how  &r  they  were  adapted  to  the  circum-i 
stances  and  manners  of  the  people,  have  highly 
commended  the  wisdom  of  these  laws.  Modern 
detractors  have  chiefly  ohjected  to  the  sanguinary 
punishments  they  inflicted,  the  principles  of  the 
law  of  retaliation  which  they  recognized,  and  the 
barharous  privileges  permitted  to  creditors  on  the 
persons  of  their  debtors.  The  severer  enactments, 
however,  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  were  evidently  never 
put  in  force,  or  so  soon  became  obsolete;,  that  the 
Roman  laws  were  at  length  esteemed  remarkable 
for  the  mildness  of  their  punishments— the  penal« 
ties  of  scourging,  or  death,  being  scarcely  in  any 
case  inflicted  on  a  Roman  citizen. 

The  tables  on  which  the  Decemviral  laws  had 
been  inscribed,  were  destroyed  by  the  Graids  at  the 
sack  of  the  dty ;  but  such  pains  were  taken  in  re* 
covering  copies,  or  making  them  out.from  recollec* 
tion,  that  the  laws  themseilves  were  ahnost  com* 
pletely  re-established. 

It  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  that  a 
system  of  jurisprudence,  carefully  extracted  from  the 
whole  legislative  wisdom  of  Italy  and  Greece,  would 
have  restored  in  the  commonwealth  that  good  order 
and  security  which  had  been  overthrown  by  the  un« 
certainty  of  the  laws,  and  the  disputes  of  the  patri* 
dans  and  plebeians.  But  the  event  did  not  justify 
the  well-founded  expectation.    The  ambition  and 
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lawless  passions  of  the  chief  Decemvir  had  rendeted 
it  necessary  for  him  and  his  colleagues  to  abdicate 
their  authority  before  they  bad  settled  with  suffi* 
cient  precision  how  their  enactments  were  to  be  put 
in  practice  or  enforced*  It  thus  became  essential  to 
introduce  cettaxaformuUe  called  LegisAdianes,  in 
order  that  the  mode  of  procedure  might  not  remain 
arbitrary  and  uncertain.  These^  consisting  chiefly  of 
certain  prescribed  gestures,  adapted  to  a  legal  claim 
or  defence,  were  prepared  by  Claudius  Ccecus  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifUi  century  of  Rome,  but  were  in- 
tended to  be  kept  private  among  the  pontiffii  and  pa- 
tricians,  that  the  people  might  not  have  the  benefit  of 
the  law  without  their  assistance.  Cn.  Flavins^  how* 
ever,  a  secretary  of  Claudius,  having  access  to  these 
formularies,  transcribed  and  communicated  Ihem  to 
the  people.  From  this  circumstance  they  were  call-* 
ed  the  Jus  civile  Flavianum.  This  discovery  was 
so  disagreeable  to  the  patridans,  that  they  devised 
new  legal  forms,  which  they  kept  secret  with  still 
more  care  than  the  others.  But  in  553,  Sextus 
MlivLS  Catus  divulged  them  again,  and,  in  oonse* 
quence,  these  last  prescripts  obtained  the  name  of 
Jus  ^lium,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  last 
part  and  completion  of  the  Decemviral  laws ;  and 
it  continued  to  be  employed  as  the  form  of  process 
during  the  whole  remaining  period  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  commonwealth. 
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As  long  as  the  republic  survived^  the  Twelve 
Tables  formed  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  law^ 
though  they  were  interpreted  and  enlarged  by  such 
new  enactments  as  the  circumstances  of  the  state  de-» 
manded«^  Thus  the  JLex  Aquilia  and  Almia  were 
mere  modifications  of  di£ferent  heads  of  the  twelve 
tables.  Most  of  the  new  laws  were  introduced  in 
consequence  of  the  increase  of  empire  and  luxury^ 
and  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  various  orders  in 
the  state.  Laws,  properly  so  called,  were  proposed 
by  a  superior  magistrate,  as  the  Consul,  Dictator, 
or  Prsetor,  with  consent  of  the  Senate ;  they  were 
passed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  patricians 
and  plebeians,  assembled  in  the  Comitia  Centuri« 
ata,  and  bore  ever  after  the  name  of  the  proposer. 

The  Plebiscita  were  enacted  by  the  plebeians  in 
the  Comitia  Tributa,  apart  from  the  patricians,  and 
independent  of  the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  at  the 
rogation  of  one  of  their  Tribunes,  instead  of  the 
Consul,  or  other  superior  magistrate*  The  patri* 
cians  generally  resisted  these  decrees,  as  they  were 
chiefly  directed  against  the  authority  of  the  Senate^ 
and  the  privileges  of  the  higher  orders.  But,  by 
the  Lex  Horatia,  the  same  weight  and  authority 
were  given  to  them  as  to  laws  properly  so  termed, 

*  ''  Deoem  tabularam  leges,**  says  Liry,  '*  nunc  quoque,  in 
hoc  immenso  aliarum  super  alias  acervatarum  legum  cumulo, 
fons  omnis  publid  privatique  est  juris." 
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and  thenceforth  they  only  differed  in  name,  and 
the  manner  in  whieh  they  were  enacted. 

A  Senatusconstdtum  was  an  ordinance  of  the 
Senate  on  those  matters  concerning  which  they 
possessed  exdusiye  authority ;  but  rather  referred 
to  matters  of  state,  as  the  distribution  of  provinces, 
the  application  of  public  money,  and  the  like,  than 
to  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice. 

The  patricians,  being  deprived  by  the  Twelve 
Tables  of  the  privil^e  of  arbitrarily  pronouncing  de* 
dsions,  as  best  suited  their  oonveniency ;  and  being 
frustrated  in  their  miserable  attempts  to  preserve 
an  undue  advantage  in  matters  of  form,  by  secret- 
ing the  rules  of  procedure  held  in  courts  of  justice, 
they  had  now  reserved  to  them  only  the  power  of 
interpreting  to  others  the  scope  and  spirit  of  the 
laws.  Till  the  age  of  Augustus,  at  least,  the  Ci- 
vil law  was  completely  unconnected  and  dissipa- 
ted ;  and  no  systematic,  accessible,  ix  authoritative 
treatise  on  the  subject,  appeared  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  republic.^  The  changes,  too,  in  the 
customs  and  language  of  the  Romans,  rendered  the 
style  of  the  Twelve  Tables  less  familiar  to  each  suc- 
ceeding generation  ;  and  the  ambiguous  passages 
were  but  imperfectly  explained  by  the  study  of  le- 
gal antiquarians.  It  was  the  custom,  likewise,  for 
each  successive  Frastor  to  publish  an  edict,  an- 

^  Cicero,  De  Oratore,  Lib.  II.  c.  S$. 
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nooncing  the  manDer  in  which  justice  was  to  be 
distributed  by  him — the  rules  which  he  proposed 
to  follow  in  the  decision  of  doubtful  cases ;  and 
the  degree  of  relief  which  his  equity  would  afford 
from  the  precise  rigour  of  ancient  statutes.  This 
annual  alteration  in  forms,  and  sometimes  even  in 
the  principles  of  law,  introduced  a  confusion,  which 
persons  engrossed  with  other  occupations  could  not 
unravel.  The  obscurity  of  old  laws,  and  fluctuating 
jurisdiction  of  the  Praetors,  gave  rise  to  that  class 
of  men  called  Jurisconsults,  whose  business  it  was 
to  explain  legal  difficulties,  and  reconcile  statutory 
contradictions.  It  was  the  relation  of  patron  and 
client,  which  was  coeval  almost  with  the  city  it* 
self,  and  was  invested  with  a  sacred,  inviolable 
character,  that  gave  weight  to  the  dicta  of  those 
who,  in  some  measure,  came  in  place  of  the  ancient 
patrons. — *^  On  the  public  days  of  market  or  assem* 
bly,'*  says  Gibbon,  "  the  masters  of  the  art  were 
seen  walking  in  the  Forum,  ready  to  impart  the 
needful  advice  to  the  meanest  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens,  from  whose  votes,  on  a  future  occasion,  they. 
might  solicit  a  grateful  return.  As  their  years  and 
honours  increased,  they  seated  themselves  at  home 
on  a  chair  or  throne,  to  expect  with  patient  gravity 
the  visits  of  their  clients,  who,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
from  the  town  and  country,  began  to  thunder  at 
their  door.  The  duties  of  soqial  life,  and  incidents 
of  judicial  proceedings,  were  the  ordinary  subject 
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of  these  consultations ;  and  the  verbal  or  mrittea 
opinion  of  the  jurisconsults  were  framed  according 
to  the  rules  of  prudence  and  law.  The  youths  of 
their  own  order  and  famUy  were  permitted  to  lis- 
ten ;  their  children  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  more  pri- 
vate lessons;  and  the  Mudan  race  was  long  re- 
nowned for  the  hereditary  knowledge  of  the  civil 
law."^  The  province  of  legisktion  was  thus  gradu* 
ally  invaded  by  these  expounders  of  andent  statutes, 
till  at  length  their  recorded  opinions,  the  BesponM 
Prudentum,  became  so  numerous,  and  of  such  au- 
thority, that  they  formed  the  greatest  part  of  the 
system  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  whence  they  were 
styled  by  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  CssdnsLy  Jus 
Chile. 

It  is  perfectly  evident,  however,  that  the  dvil 
law  was  neither  much  studied  nor  known  by  the 
orators  of  the  Senate  and  Fonmi.  Cicero,  in  his 
treatise  JOe  Oratore^  informs  us,  that  Ser.  Galba, 
the  first  speaker  of  his  day,  was  ignorant  of  law,  in- 
experienced in  dvil  rights,  and  uncertain  as  to  the 
institutions  of  his  ancestors.  In  his  Brutus  he  says 
nearly  the  same  thing  of  Antony  and  Sulpidus,  who 
were  the  two  greatest  orators  of  their  age,  and  who, 
he  dedares,  knew  nothing  of  public,  private,  or 
dvil  law.  Antony,  in  particular,  always  expressed 

*  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  c  44. 
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a  contempt  for  the  study  of  the  dvil  law.i  A(Vi 
cordisgly,  in  the  dialogue  De  Oratore,  he  is  made 
to  say,  "  I  never  studied  the  civil  law,  nor  was  I 
sensible  of  any  loss  from  my  ignorance  of  it  in 
those  causes  which  I  was  capable  of  managing  in 
our  courts."^  In  the  same  dialogue,  Scsevola  says^ 
^'  The  present  age  is  totally  ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
theTwelve  Tables,  except  you,  Crassus,  who,  led  by 
curiosity,  rather  than  from  its  being  any  province 
annexed  to  eloquence,  studied  civil  law  under  me.'' 
In  his  oration  for  Muraena,  Cicero  talks  lightly  of 
the  study  of  the  civil  law,  and  treats  his  opponent 
with  scorn  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  its  words 
of  style  and  forms  of  procedure.'  With  exception, 
then,  of  Crassus,  and  of  Scaevola,  who  was  rather 
a  jurisconsult  than  a  speaker,  the  orators  of  the 
age  of  Cicero,  as  well  as  those  who  preceded  it, 
were  uninstructed  in  law,  and  considered  it  as  no 
part  of  their  duty  to  render  themselves  masters, 
either  of  the  general  principles  of  jurisprudence, 

*  Cicero,  De  Orat.  Lib.  I.  c.  57* 

*  Lib.  I.  c  58. 

'  It  must  be  admitted,  howerer,  tbat  Cicero,  in  otber  pas- 
sages of  bis  works,  bas  given  tbe  study  of  civil  law  bigb  enco- 
miums. Scbultingius,  the  celebrated  civilian,  in  bis  disserta- 
tion De  Jurisprudentia  Ciceronis,  tries  to  prove,  from  various 
passages  in  bis  orations  and  rbetorical  writings,  tbat  Cicero 
was  wdl  versed  in  tbe  most  profound  and  nice  questions  of 
Soman  jurisprudence,  and  tbat  be  was  well  skilled  in  interna- 
tional law,  as  Grotius  has  borrowed  from  him  many  of  bis  prin- 
ciples and  illustrations,  in  bis  treatise  De  Jure  BelH  et  Pads. 
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or  tbe  municipal  institutions  of  the  state.  Crassns, 
indeed,  expresses  his  opinion,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  an  orator  to  do  justice  to  his  client  without 
some  knowledge  of  law,  particularly  in  questions 
tried  before  the  Centumviri,  who  had  cognizance 
of  points  with  regard  to  ^ess  and  regress  in  pro- 
perty, the  interests  of  minors,  and  alterations  in 
the  course  of  rivers ;  and  he  mentions  several  cases, 
some  of  a  criminal  nature,  which  had  latdy  occur- 
red at  Rome,  where  the  question  hinged  entirely 
on  the  civil  law,  and  required  constant  reference  to 
precedents  and  authorities.  Antony,  however,  ex- 
plains how  all  this  may  be  managed.  A  man,  for  ex- 
ample, ignorant  of  the  mode  of  drawing  up  an  agree- 
ment, and  unacquainted  with  the  forms  of  a  contract, 
might  defend  the  rights  of  a  woman  who  has  been 
contracted  in  marriage,  because  there  were  persons 
who  brought  every  thing  to  the  orator  or  patron 
ready  prepared,— presentmg  him  with  a  brief,  or 
memorial,  not  only  on  matters  of  fact,  but  on  the  de- 
crees of  the  Senate,  the  precedents  and  the  opinions 
of  the  jurisconsults.  It  also  appears  that  there  were 
solicitors,  or  professors  of  civil  law,  whom  the  orators 
consulted  oh  any  point  concerning  which  they  wish- 
ed to  be  instructed,  and  the  knowledge  of  which 
might  be  necessary  previous  to  their  appearance  in 
the  Forum.  In  this  situation,  the  harangue  of  the 
orator  was  more  frequently  an  appeal  to  the  equity, 
common  sense,  or  feelings  of  the  judge,  than  to  the 
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laws  of  his  country..  Now,  where  a  pleader  ad- 
dresses himself  to  the  equity  of  his  judges^  he  has 
much  more  occasion,  and  also  much  more  scope,  to 
display  his  eloquence,  than  where  he  must  draw  his 
arguments  firom  strict  laws,  statutes,and  precedents. 
In  the  former  case,  many  circumstances  must  be 
taken  in ;  many  personal  considerations  regarded ; 
and  even  favour  and  inclination,  which  it  belongs 
to  the  orator,  by  his  art  and  eloquence,  to  concili- 
ate, may  be  disguised  under  the  appearance  of 
equity.  Accordingly,  Cicero,  while  speaking  in  his 
own  person,  only  says,  that  the  science  of  law  and 
civil  rights  should  not  be  neglected ;  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  consider  it  as  essential  to  the  orator  of  the 
FcHTum,  while  he  enlarges  on  the  necessity  of  ele- 
gance of  language,  the  erudition  of  the  scholar,  a 
ready  and  popular  wit,  and  a  power  of  moving  the 
passions.^ 

That  these  were  the  arts  to  which  the  Koman  ora* 
tors  chiefly  trusted  for  success  in  the  causes  of  their 
clients,  is  apparent  from  the  remains  of  their  discour* 
ses,  and  from  what  is  said  of  the  mode  of  pleading  in 
the  rhetorical  treatises  of  Cicero.  *'  Pontius/'  says 
Antony,in  the  dialogue  so  often  quoted,  ^^  had  a  son, 
who  served  in  the  war  with  the  Cimbri,  and  whom 
he  had  destined  to  be  his  heir ;  but  his  father,  be- 
lieving a  false  report  which  was  spread  of  his  death, 
made  a  will  in  favour  of  another  child.    The  sol- 

*  De  Oratore,  Lib.  I. 
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retnmed  after  the  decease  of  his  pureat ;  and, 
had  you  heeii  employed  to  defend  his  cause,  yon 
would  not  have  discussed  the  Ic^l  doctrine  as  to 
the  priority  or  validity  of  testaments ;  you  would 
have  raised  his  father  from  the  grave,  made  him 
embrace  his  child,  and  recommend  him,  with  many 
tears,  to  the  protection  of  the  Centumviri.** 

Antony^  speaking  of  one  of  his  own  most  celehra- 
ted  orations,  says,  that  his  whole  address  consistecl, 
1st,  in  moving  the  pasdons ;  2d,  in  recommending 
himself;  and  that  it  was  thus,  and  not  byconvindng 
the  understanding  of  the  judges,  that  he  baffled  the 
impeachment  against  his  clients*^  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus  has  supplied,  in  his  eighth  book,  many  exam- 
ples of  unexpected  and  unmerited  acquittals,  as  well 
as  condemnations,  from  bursts  of  compassion  and 
theatrical  incideqts.  The  wonderfrd  influence,  too, 
of  a  ready  and  popular  wit  in  the  management  of 
causes,  is  apparent  from  the  instances  given  in  the 
second  book  De  Qratare  of  the  effects  it  had  pro- 
duced in  the  Forum.  The  jests  which  are  there 
recorded,  though  not  very  excellent,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  finest  flowers  of  wit  of  the  Roman 
bar.  Sometimes  they  were  directed  against  the 
opposite  party,  his  counsel,  or  witnesses ;  and,  if 
sufficiently  impudent,  seldom  failed  of  effect. 

That  the  principles  and  precepts  of  the  civil  kw 

*  De  Oratare,  Lib.  11.  c  40. 
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were  so  little  studied  by  the  Roman  orators,  and 
hardly  ever  alluded  to  in  their  harangues,  while^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  arts  of  persuasion,  and  wit, 
and  excitement  of  the  passions,  were  aIl«powerfttl, 
and  were  the  great  engines  of  legal  discussion,  must 
be  attributed  to  the  constitution  of  the  courts  of 
law,  and  the  nature  of  the  judicial  procedure,  which, 
though  very  imperfect  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  were  well  adapted  to  promote  and  exercise 
the  highest  powers  of  eloquence.  It  was  the  forms 
of  procedure— the  description  of  the  courts  before 
which  questions  were  tried — and  the  nature  of  these 
questions  themselves^-— which  gave  to  Roman  ora- 
tory such  dazzling  splendour,  and  surrounded  it 
with  a  glory,  which  can  never  shine  on  the  efforts 
of  rhetoric  in  a  better*regu1ated  community,  and 
under  a  more  sober  dispensation  of  jiistice. 

The  great  exhibitions  of  eloquence  were,  1st,  In 
the  civil  and  criminal  causes  tried  before  the  PrsB* 
tor,  or  judges  appointed  under  his  eye.  2d,  The 
discussions  on  laws  proposed  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  people.    3d,  The  deliberations  of  the  Senate. 

The  Praetor  sat  in  the  Forum,  the  name  given 
to  the  great  square  situated  between  Mount  Pala« 
tine^and  the  Capitol,  and  there  administered  jus* 
tice.    Originally,  the  Praetor  held  his  tribunal  in 

^  ''An  non  pudeat,  certain  creditam  pecuniam  periodis  pos- 
tulare^  aut  circa  stillicidia  affici  ?"— Quintilian,  Lib.  VIII. 
c.  3. 
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the  open  air ;  and,  in  Cioero^s  time,  his  court  still 
continued  an  open  one,  not  merely  in  our  sense  of 
the  term,  but  exposed  to  the  air  on  all  sides,  being 
merely  covered  above.    From  the  time  of  the  first 
Punic  war  there  were  twoPrsstoriB,  to  whom  the  cog- 
nizance of  civil  suits  was  committed, — ^the  Pnetor 
urhanuSf  and  Pratorperegrinus.  The  former  tried 
the  causes  of  citizens  according  to  the  Roman  laws ; 
the  latter  judged  the  cases  of  allies  and  strang^s 
by  the  principles  of  natural  equity :  but  as  judicial 
business  multiplied,  the  number  of  Praetors  was 
increased  to  six.    The  Praetor  was  the  chief  judge 
in  all  questions  that  did  not  fall  under  the  imme> 
diate  cognizance  of  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  or 
the  Senate.    Every  action,  therefore,  came,  in  the 
first  instance,  before  the  Praetor ;  but  he  only  de- 
cided in  civil  suits  of  great  importance :  and  if  the 
cause  was  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  for  the  im- 
mediate investigation  of  his  tribunal,  he  appointed 
one  or  more  persons  to  judge  of  it.    These  were 
chosen  from  the  people  at  large,  or  from  a  list  of 
Judices  selecfi,  something  in  the  manner  of  Scotch 
jurymen.  If  but  one  person  was  appointed,  he  was 
properly  called  ^Juclex,  or  arbiter.  The  judex  de- 
termined only  such  cases  as  were  easy,  or  of  small 
importance ;  and  he  was  bound  to  proceed  accord- 
ing to  an  express  law,  or  a  certain  form  prescribed 
to  him  by  the  Praetor.    The  arbiter  decided  in 
questions  of  equity  which  were  not  sufficiently  de* 
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fined  by  law.  When  more  persons  than  one  were 
nominated  by  the  Prstor,  they  were  termed  Beci^ 
peratares,  and  they  decided  points  of  law  or  equity 
requiring  much  deliberation*  Certain  cases,  parti- 
cularly those  relating  to  testaments  or  successions, 
were  usually  remitted  by  the  Prsetor  to  the  Centum- 
viri,  who  were  105  persons,  chosen  equally  from  the 
thirty-five  tribes.  The  Praetor,  before  sending  a  case 
to  any  of  those,  whom  I  may  caU  by  the  general 
name  of  judges,  though,  in  fact,  they  more  nearly 
resembled  our  jury,  made  up  an  issue  on  which  they 
were  to  decide ;  as,  for  example,  '^  If  it  be  proved 
that  the  field  is  in  possession  of  Servilius,  give  sen- 
tence against  Catulus,unless  he  produce  a  testament, 
from  which  it  shall  appear  to  belong  to  him." 

It  was  in  presence  of  these  judges  that  the 
patrons  and  orators  pleaded  the  causes  of  their 
clients.  They  commenced  with  a  brief  exposition 
of  the  nature  of  the  points  in  dispute.  Witness:* 
es  were  afterwards  examined,  and  the  arguments 
on  the  case  were  enforced  in  a  formal  harangue. 
A  decision  was  then  given,  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  a  majority  of  the  judges.  The  Centiimviri 
continued  to  act  as  judges  for  a  whole  year ;  but 
the  other  Judices  only  sat  till  the  particular  cause 
was  determined  for  which  they  had  been  appointed. 
They  remained,  however,  on  the  numerous  list  of 
the  Judices  selecH,  and  were  liable  to  be  again 

VOL.  II.  R 
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summoned  till  the  end  of  the  year,  when  a  new  set 
was  chosen  for  the  judicial  business  of  the  ensuing 
season.  The  Praetor  had  the  power  of  reversing 
the  decisions  of  the  judges,  if  it  appeared  that  any 
firaud'or  gross  error  had  been  committed.  If  nei* 
ther  was  alleged,  he  charged  himself  with  the  dn^ 
ty  of  seeing  the  sentence  which  the  judges  had 
pronounced  carried  into  execution.  Along  with 
his  judicial  and  ministerial  functions,  the  Praetor 
possessed  a  sort  of  legislative  power,  by  which  he 
supplied  the  deficiency  of  laws  that  were  found  in- 
adequate for  many  civil  emergencies.  Accordingly, 
each  new  Praetor,  as  we  have  already  seen,  when  he 
entered  on  his  office,  issued  an  edict,  announcing  the 
supplementary  code  which  he  intended  to  follow* 
Every  Praetor  had  a  totally  different  edict ;  and, 
what  was  worse,  none  thought  of  adhering-  to  the 
rules  which  he  had  himself  traced ;  till  at  length, 
in  the  year  686,  the  Cornelian  law,  which  met  with 
much  opposition,  prohibited  the  Praetor  from  de- 
parting in  practice  from  those  principles,  or  regula- 
tions, which  he  had  laid  down  in  his  edict. 

Capital  trials,  that  is,  all  those  which  regarded 
the  life  or  liberty  of  a  Roman  citizen,  were  held 
in  the  Camitia  Centuriata^  after  the  institution  of 
these  assemblies.  The  authority  of  the  people,  how-* 
even  was  occasionally  delegated  to  Inquisitors,  as 
the}'  were  called,  in  points  previously  fixed  by  law. 
For  some  time,  all  criminal  matters  of  consequence 
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were  determined  in  this  manner :  But  from  the 
multiplidty  of  trials,  which  increased  with  the  ex- 
tent and  vices  of  the  republic,  odier  means  of  de- 
spatching them  were  necessarily  resorted  to.  The 
Frsstors,  originally,  judged  only  in  civil  suits ;  but 
in  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  indeed  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  century,  they  were  nomina- 
ted to  preside  at  criminal  trials — one  taking  cc^i- 
fisance  of  questions  of  extortion — a  second  of  pecu- 
lation— a  third  of  illegal  canvass — and  the  last,  of 
offences  against  the  state,  as  the  Crimen  'n/uyesta^ 
tis,  or  treason.  To  these,  Sylla,  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century,  added  four  more,  who  inqui- 
red into  acts  of  public  or  private  violence.  In  trials 
of  importance,  the  Praetor  was  assisted  by  the  coun- 
sel of  select  judges  or  jurymen,  who  originally  were 
all  chosen  from  the  Senate ;  but  in  Cicero's  time,  in 
consequence  of  a  law  of  Cotta,  they  were  taken  from 
the  Senators,  Knights,  and  Tribunes  of  the  treasury. 
The  number  of  these  assessors,  who  were  appointed 
for  the  year,  and  nominated  by  the  Praetor,  varied 
from  300  to  600 ;  and  from  them  a  smaller  number 
was  chosen  by  lot  for  each  individual  case.  Any  Ro- 
man citi2Sen  might  accuse  another  before  thePraetor ; 
and  not  unfrequently  the  young  patricians  under- 
took the  prosecution  of  an  obnoxious  magistrate, 
merely  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  notice  or 
favour  of  their  countrymen.  In  such  cases  there  was 
pften  a  competition  between  two  persons  for  obtain- 
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ing  the  management  of  the  impeadraient»  and  tbe 
preference  was  determined  by  a  previous  trial,  called 
Divinatio.  This  preliminary  point  being  settled, 
and  the  day  of  the  principal  trial  fixed,  the  accuser, 
in  his  first  speech,  explained  the  nature  of  the  cas% 
• — fortifying  his  statements  as  he  proceeded  by 
proofis^  which  consisted  in  the  voluntary  testimony 
of  free  citizens,  the  declarations  of  slaves  elicited 
by  torture,  and  written  documents*  Cicero  made 
little  accoimt  of  the  evidence  of  slaves ;  but  the  art 
of  extracting  truth  from  a  free  witness — of  exalt* 
ing  or  depreciating  his  character — and  of  placing 
his  deposition  in  a  favourable  light,  was  considered 
among  the  most  important  qualifications  of  an  orap 
ton  When  the  evidence  was  concluded,  the  pro- 
secutor enforced  the  proofs  by  a  set  speech,  aiRer 
which  the  accused  entered  on  his  defence. 

But  though  the  cognizance  of  crimes  was  in  or^ 
dinary  cases  delegated  to  the  Praetors,  still  the  Co- 
niitia  reserved  the  power  of  judging ;  and  they  ae- 
);ually  did  judge  in  causes,  in  which  the  people,  or 
tribunes,  who  dictated  to  them,  took  an  interest;, 
^and  these  were  chiefly  impeachments  of  public 
magistrates,  for  bribery  or  peculation.  It  was  not 
understood,  in  any  case,  whether  tried  befoi>e  the 
whole  people  or  the  Praetor,  that  either  party  was 
to  be  very  scrupulous  in  the  observance  of  truth. 
The  judges,  too,  were  sometimes  overawed  by  an 
assemblage  of  troops,  and  by  menaces.  Canvassing 
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&r  aeqiiitial  and  condemnation,  were  alike  avowed, 
and  bribery,  at  least  for  the  former  purpose,  was 
cnrrently  resorted  to.  Thus  the  very  crimes  of  the 
wretch  who  had  plundered  the  province  intrusted 
to  his  care,  afforded  him  the  most  obvious  means  of 
absolution  ;  and,  to  the  wealthy  peculator,  nothing 
could  be  more  easy  than  an  escape  from  justice,  ex- 
cept the  opportunity  of  accusing  the  innocent  and 
unprotected.  •*  Foreign  nations,''  says  Cicero, "  will 
soon  solicit  the  repeal  of  the  law,  which  prohibits 
tiie  extortions  of  provincial  magistrates ;  for  they 
will  argue,  that  were  all  prosecutions  on  this  law 
abolished,  their  governors  would  take  no  more  than 
what  satisfied  their  own  rapacity,  whereas  now  they 
exact  over  and  above  this,  as  mudi  as  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  gratify  their  patrons,  the  Pnetar  and  the 
judges ;  and  that  though  they  can  furnish  enough 
to  glut  the  avarice  of  one  man,  they  are  utterly  un- 
able to  pay  for  his  impunity  in  guilt."  ^ 

The  organization  of  the  judicial  tribunals  was 
wretched,  and  their  practice  scandalous.  The  Se- 
nate, Praetors,  and  Comitia,  all  partodk  of  the  le- 
gislative and  judicial  power,  and  had  a  sort  of  re- 
ciprocal right  of  opposition  and  reversal,  which  they 
exercised  to  gratify  their  avarice  or  prejudices,  and 
not  with  any  view  to  the  ends  of  justice.  But  how- 
ever injurious  this  system  might  be  to  those  who 

^  In  Verrem,  Act.  I.  c  14. 
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had  claims  to  urge,  or  rights  to  defisnd,  it  itforded 
the  most  ample  field  for  the  excursions  of  eloquence; 
The  FrsBtors,  though  the  supreme  judges,  were  not 
men  bred  to  the  law — advanced  in  years — ^&miliar« 
ized  with  precedents— secure  of  independence — and 
fixed  in  their  stations  for  life.  They  were  young 
men  of  little  experience,  who  held  the  office  fi>r  a 
season,  and  proceeded  through  it,  to  what  were 
considered  as  the  more  important  situations  of  the 
republic.  It  was  worse  when,  in  civil  cases,  ^e 
powers  of  the  Prsstor  were  intrusted  to  the  judges ; 
w  when,  in  criminal  trials,  the  jurisdiction  was  aft* 
sumed  by  the  whole  people.  The  inexperience,  ig- 
norance, and  popular  prejudices  of  those  who  were 
to  decide  them,  rendered  litigations  extremely  un- 
certain, and  dependent,  not  on  any  fixed  law  or 
principle,  but  on  the  opinions  or  passions  of  tumuU 
tuary  judges,  which  were  to  be  influenced  and  moved 
by  the  arts  of  oratory.  This  furnished  ample  scope 
for  displaying  all  that  interesting  and  various  elo- 
quence, with  which  the  pleadings  of  the  ancient 
orators  abounded.  The  means  to  be  emjdoyed  for 
success,  were  conciliating  favour,  rousing  attention, 
removing  or  fomenting  prejudice,  but,  above  all> 
exciting  compassion.  Hence  we  find,  that  in  the 
defence  of  a  criminal,  while  a  law  or  precedent 
was  seldom  mentioned,  every  thing  was  introduced 
which  could  serve  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  judges, 
or  move  their  pity.    The  accused,  as  soon  as  the 
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day  of  trial  was  fixed,  assumed  an  apparently  ne- 
glected garb ;  and  althongh  allowed^  whateva:  was 
his  crime,  to  go  at  large  till  sentence  was  {Mronoun- 
ced,  he  usually  attended  in  court  surrounded  by  his 
friends,  and  sometimes  accompanied  by  his  diildren, 
in  order  to  ^ve  a  more  piteous  effect  to  the  lamen* 
tations  and  exclamations  of  his  counsel,  when  he 
came  to  that  part  of  his  oration,  in  which  the  fiUlen 
and  helpless  state  of  his  client  was  to  be  suitably  be- 
wailed. Piso,  justly  accused  of  oppression  towards 
the  allies,  having  prostrated  himself  on  the  earth  i^ 
order  to  kiss  the  feet  of  his  judges,  and  having  risei^ 
with  his  fisMse  defiled  with  mud,  obtained  an  imme- 
diate  acquittal.  Even  where  the  cause  was  good^ 
it  was  necessary  to  address  the  passions,  and  to  rely 
on  the  judge's  feelings  of  compassion,  rather  than 
on  his  perceptions  of  right.  Rutilius  prohibited  all 
exclamations  and  entreaties  to  be  used  in  his  de- 
fence :  He  even  forbade  the  accustomed  and  ex- 
pected excitement  of  invocations,  and  stamping 
with  the  feet ;  and  ^*  he  was  condemned,"  says  Ci- 
cero, '*  though  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Romans, 
because  his  counsel  was  compelled  to  plead  for  him 
as  he.  would  have  done  in  the  republic  of  Plato." 
It  thus  appears,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  trust  to 
innocence  alone»  and  that  the  judges  were  the  ca« 
pridous  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  not  (as  their  situation  so  urgently  required,) 
the  inflexible  interpreters  of  the  laws  of  their  ex- 
alted country. 
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But  if  the  manner  of  treating  causes  was  favour^ 
able  to  the  exertions  of  eloquence,  something  too 
must  be  allowed  for  the  nature  of  the  questions 
themselves,  especially  those  of  a  criminal  descrip- 
tion, tried  before  the  Praetor  or  people.  One  can 
scarcely  figure  more  glorious  opportunities  for  the 
display  of  oratory,  than  were  afforded  by  those  com* 
plaints  of  the  oppressed  and  plundered  provinces 
against  their  rapacious  governors.  From  the  exten- 
sive ramifications  of  the  Roman  power,  there  con- 
tinually arose  numerous  cases  of  a  description  that 
can  rarely  occur  in  other  countries,  and  which  are 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  Britain,  except  in  a 
memorable  impeachment,  which  not  merely  dis- 
played, but  created  such  eloquence  as  can  be  call- 
ed forth  only  by  splendid  topics,  without  which 
rhetoric  indignation  would  seem  extravagant,  and 
attempted  pathos  ridiculous. 

The  spot,  too,  on  which  the  courts  of  justice  as- 
sembled, was  calculated  to  inspire  and  heighten 
eloquence.  The  Roman  Forum  presented  one  of 
the  most  splendid  spectacles  that  eyes  could  be- 
hold, or  fancy  conceive.  This  space  formed  an  ob- 
long square  between  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline 
hills,  composed*  of  a  vast  assemblage  of  sumptuous 
though  irregular  edifices.  It  was  bordered  with  sta- 
tues of  the  ancient  heroes  and  preservers  of  their 
country,  and  adorned  on  both  sides  with  temples, 
among  which,  in  one  angle,  stood  that  of  Romulus 
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the  Founder.  It  was  entirely  surrounded  by  a  pi- 
azza, terminated  at  each  end  by  a  triumphal  arch, 
and  was  boimded  on  one  side  by  the  Capitol,  with  its 
ascending  range  of  porticos,  and  the  temple  of  the 
tutelar  deity  on  the  summit.  Having  been  long  the 
theatre  of  the  factions,  the  politics,  the  intrigues, 
the  crimes,  and  the  revolutions  of  Rome,  every  spot 
of  its  surface  was  consecrated  to  the  memory  of, 
some  great  incident  in  Roman  story.  In  this  heart 
and  centre  of  the  world  there  was  likewise  contain- 
ed a  variety  of  shops,  stored  with  a  profusion  of  the. 
most  costly  merchandize,  so  that  it  was  the  mart 
for  all  important  commercial  transactions.  Being 
thus  the  emporium  of  law,  politics,  and  trade,  it 
became  the  resort  of  men  of  business,  as  well  as  of 
those  loiterers  whom  Horace  calls  Forenses.  Each 
Roman  citizen,  r^arding  himself  as  a  member  of 
the  same  vast  and  illustrious  family,  scrutinized 
with  jealous  watchfulness  the  conduct  of  his  rulers> 
and  looked  with  anxious  solicitude  to  the  issue  of 
every  important  cause.  In  all  trials  of  oppression 
or  extortion,  the  Roman  multitude  took  a  parti* 
cular  interest,  and  repaired  in  such  numbers  to 
the  Forum,  that  even  its  spacious  square  was  hard- 
ly sufficient  to  contain  those  attracted  to  it  by  cu« 
riosity,  and  who,  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  were 
in  the  habit  of  expressing  their  feelings  by  shouts 
and  acclamations,  so  that  the  orator  was  ever  sur^ 
rounded  by  a  crowded  and  tumultuary  audience. 
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S.  Next  to  the  courts  of  justice^  the  great  thea* 
tre  for  the  display  of  eloquence,  was  the  CoiDitia» 
or  assemhlies  of  the  people,  met  to  deliberate  on 
the  proposal  of  passing  a  new  law,  or  abrogating  an 
old  one.  A  law  was  seldom  offered  for  consideiation 
but  some  orator  was  found  to  dissuade  its  adoption ; 
and  as  in  the  courts  of  justice  the  passtoos  of  the 
judges  were  addressed,  so  the  favourers  or  opposers 
of  a  lawdid  not  confine  themselves  to  the  expediency 
of  the  measure,  but  availed  themselves  of  the  pre^ 
judices  of  the  people,  alternately  confirming  their 
errors,  indulging  their  caprices,  gratifying  their  pre- 
dilections, exciting  their  jealousies,  and  fomenting 
their  dislikes:  Here,  more  than  any  where,  the 
many  were  to  be  courted  by  the  few — ^here,  more 
than  any  where,  was  created  that  excitement  which 
is  most  favourable  to  the  influence  of  eloquence,  and 
forms  indeed  the  element  in  which  alone  it  breathes 
with  freedom. 

3.  Finally,  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate,  which 
was  the  great  council  of  the  state,  afforded,  at  least 
to  its  members,  the  noblest  opportunities  for  the  ex- 
ertions of  eloquence.  This  august  and  numerous 
body  consisted  of  individuals  who  had  reached  a 
certain  age,  who  were  possessed  of  a  certain  ex* 
tent  of  property,  who  were  supposed  to  be  of  un- 
blemished reputation,  and  most  of  whom  had  passed 
through  the  annual  magistracies  of  the  state.  They 
were  consulted  upon  almost  every  thing  that  re- 
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garded  the  administration  or  safety  of  the  com- 
monwealth. The  power  of  making  war  and  peace, 
thongh  it  ultimately  lay  with  the  people  assembled 
in  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  was  generally  left  by 
them  entirely  to  the  Senate^  who  passed  a  decree  of 
peace  or  war  previous  to  the  suffrages  of  the  Comi^i^ 
tia.  Xhe  Senate,  too,  had  always  reserved  to  itself 
the  supreme  direction  and  superintendence  of  the 
religion  of  the  country,  and  distribution  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue — ^the  levying  or  disbanding  troops,  and 
fixing  the  service  on  which  they  should  be  employed 
—the  nomination  of  governors  for  the  provinces — 
the  rewards  assigned  to  successful  generals  for  their 
victories,  and  the  guardianship  of  the  state  in  times 
of  civil  dissension.  These  were  the  great  subjects 
of  debate  in  the  Senate^  and  they  were  discussed 
on  certain  fixed  days  of  the  year,  when  its  members 
assembled  of  course,  or  when  they  were  summoned 
together  for  any  emergency.  They  invariably  met 
in  a  temple,  or  other  consecrated  place,  in  order  to 
give  solemnity  to  their  proceedings,  as  being  con- 
ducted under  the  immediate  eye  of  Heaven.  The 
Consul  who  presided  opened  the  business  of  the  day, 
by  a  brief  exposition  of  the  question  which  was  to 
b€f  considered  by  the  assembly.  He  then  asked  the 
opinions  of  the  members  generally  in  the  order  of 
rank  and  seniority.  Freedom  of  debate  was  exer- 
cised in  its  greatest  latitude ;  for,  though  no  sena- 
tor was  piermitted  to  deliver  his  opinion  till  it  cam^ 
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to  his  turn,  he  had  then  a  right  to  speak  as  long 
as  he  thought  proper,  without  heing  in  the  smallest 
degree  confined  to  the  point  in  question.  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  Conscript  Fathers  consulted  on 
the  state  of  the  commonwealth  in  general ;  hut  even 
when  summoned  to  deliberate  on  a  particular  sub- 
ject, they  seem  to  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  talk- 
ing about  anything  else  which  happened  to  be  upper- 
most in  their  minds.  Thus  we  find  that  Cicero  took 
the  opportunity  of  delivering  his  seventh  Philippic 
when  the  Senate  were  consulted  concerning  the 
Appian  Way,  the  coinage,  and  Lupercae — subjects 
which  had  no  relation  to  Antony,  against  whom 
he  inveighed  from  one  end  of  his  oration  to  the 
other,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  the  only 
points  which  were  referred  to  the  consideration  of 
the  senators.!  The  resolution  of  the  majority  was 
expressed  in  the  shape  of  a  decree,  which,  though 
not  properly  a  law,  was  entitled  to  the  same  reve- 
rence on  the  point  to  which  it  related ;  and,  ex- 
cept in  matters  where  the  interests  of  the  state  re- 
quired concealment,  all  pains  were  taken  to  give 
the  ulmost  publicity  to  the  whole  proceedings  of 
the  Senate. 

'  *'  P^trriB  de  rebus/'  says  he^  '^  sed  fortasse  necessariis  con- 
sulimur^  Patres  conscripti.  De  Appia  via,  et  de  Moneta^  Consul 
—-De  Lupercis  tribunus  plebis  refert.  Quarum  rerum  etsi 
hiA\\%  explicatio  videtur^  tamen  animus  aberrat  a  sentential 
suspensus  curis  majoribus." — C.  1. 
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The  number  of  the  Senate  Taried,  but  in  the 
time  of  Cicero,  it  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  Bri- 
tish House  of  Commons ;  but  it  required  a  birger 
number  to  make  a  quorum.  Sometimes  there  were 
between  400  and  500  members  present ;  but  200, 
at  least  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  was  a«v 
counted  a  fuU  house.  This  gave  to  senatorial  elo- 
quence somethingof  the  spirit  and  animation  created 
•by  the  presence  of  a  popular  assembly,  while  at  the 
fiame  time  the  deliberative  majesty  of  the  proceed- 
ings required  a  weight  of  argument  and  dignity  of 
demeanour,  unlooked  for  in  the  Comitia,  or  Forum. 
Accordingly,  the  levity,  ingenuity,  and  wit,  which 
were  there  so  often  crowned  with  success  and  ap- 
plause, were  considered  as  misplaced  in  the  Senate 
where  the  consular,  or  praetorian  orator,  had  to  pre- 
vail by  depth  of  reasoning,  purity  of  expression, 
and  an  apparent  zeal  for  the  public  good. 

It  was  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  with  th^ 
^m  and  imposing  aspect  of  its  deliberations,  that 
gave  to  Latin  oratory  something  of  a  different  cha- 
racter from  the  eloquence  of  Greece,  to  which,  in 
^consequence  of  the  Roman  spirit  of  imitation,  it 
bore,  in  many  respects,  so  close  a  resemblance.  In 
J;he  pure  democracy  of  Athens,  every  thing,  even  the 
most  important  affairs  of  state,  depended  entirely 
on  the  opinion,  or  rather  the  momentary  caprice  of 
an  inconstant  people,  who  were  fond  of  pleasure  and 
repose,  who  were  easily  carried  away  by  novelty,  and 
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were  confident  in  their  power.  As  their  precipitate 
dedsions  thus  often  hung  on  an  instant  of  enthu- 
siasm, the  orator  required  to  dart  into  their  hosoms 
those  electric  sparks  of  eloquence  which  inflamed 
their  passions,  and  left  no  comer  of  the  mind  fitted 
for  cool  consideration.    It  was  the  business  of  the 
apeaker  to  allow  them  no  time  to  recover  firom  the 
shock,  for  its  force  would  have  been  spent  had  thej 
been  permitted  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  beau- 
ties of  style  and  diction.    '^  Applaud  not  the  ora- 
tor," says  Demosthenes,  at  the  end  of  one  of  his 
Philippics,  ^^  but  do  what  I  have  recommended.    I 
cannot  save  you  by  my  words,  you  must  save  your- 
•selves  by  your  actions.*^    When  the  people  were 
persuaded,  every  thing  was  accomplished,  and  thek 
decision  was  embodied  in  a  sort  of  decree  by  the 
orator.    The  people  of  Rome,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  more  reflective  and  moderate,  and  less  vain 
than  the  Athenians ;  nor  was  the  whole  authority 
of  the  state  vested  in  them.  There  was,  on  the  con^- 
trary,  an  accumulation  of  powers,  and  complication 
of  difierent  interests  to  manage.  Theoretically,  in- 
deed, the  sovereignty  was  in  the  people,  but  the  prac- 
tical government  was  intrusted  to  the  Senate.   As 
we  see  firom  Cicero's  third  oration,  De  Lege  Agru^ 
fioj  the  same  affitirs  were  often  treated  at  the  same 
time  before  the  Senate  and  people.  Hence,  in  the 
judicial  and  legislative  proceedings,  in  which,  as  we 
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have  seen^  the  feelings  of  the  judges  apd  prejudices 
of  the  people  were  so  frequently  appealed  to,  some- 
thing of  the  senatorial  spirit  pervaded  and  control- 
led the  popular  assemhlies,  restrained  the  impetuo- 
sity of  decision,  and  gave  to  those  orators  of  the 
Forum,  or  Comitia,  who  had  just  spoken,  or  were  to 
speak  next  day  in  the  Senate,  a  more  grave  and 
temperate  tone,  than  if  their  tongues  had  never 
heen  employed  hut  for  the  purpose  of  impelling  a 
headlong  multitude. 

But  if  the  Greeks  were  a  more  impetuous  and 
inconstant,  they  were  also  a  more  intellectual  peo- 
ple than  the  Romans.    Liiterature  and  refinement 
were  more  advanced  in  the  age  of  Pericles  than  of 
Pompey.  Now,  in  oratory,  a  popular  audience  must 
be  moved  by  what  corresponds  to  the  feelings  and 
taste  of  the  age.    With  such  an  intelligent  race  as 
the  Greeks,  the  orator  was  obliged  to  employ  the 
most  accurate  reasoning,  and  most  methodical  ar- 
rangement of  his  arguments.    The  flowers  of  rhe- 
toric, unless  they  grew  directly  from  the  stem  of  his 
discourse,  were  little  admired.    The  Romans,  on 
the  other  hand,  required  the  excitation  of  fancy,  of 
comparisons,  and  metaphors,  arid  rhetorical  decora- 
tion.   Hence,  the  Roman  orator  was  more  anxious 
to  seduce  the  fancy  than  convince  the  understand- 
ing ;  his  discourse  was  adorned  with  frequent  digres- 
fidons  into  the  field  of  morals  and  philosophy,  and 
he  was  less  studiojus  of  precision  than  of  ornament. 
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Od  the  whole,  the  circuinstaiices  in  the  Roman 
constitution  and  judicial  procedure,  appear  to  have 
wonderfully  conspired  to  render 
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an  accomplished  orator.  He  was  bom  and  educa- 
ted at  a  period  when  he  must  have  formed  the  most 
exalted  idea  of  his  country.  She  had  reached  the 
height  of  power,  and  had  not  yet  sunk  into  sub- 
mission or  servility.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed, 
and  characters  to  be  canvassed,  were  thus  of  the 
most  imposing  magnitude,  and  could  still  be  treat- 
ed with  freedom  and  independence.  The  education, 
too,  which  Cicero  had  received,  was  highly  favour- 
able to  his  improvement.  He  had  the  first  philoso^ 
phers  of  the  age  for  his  teachers,  and  he  studied  the 
civil  law  under^Scaevola,  the  most  learned  juriscon- 
sult who  had  hitherto  appeared  in  Rome.  When 
he  came  to  attend  the  Forum,  he  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  daily  hearing  Hortensius,  unquestion- 
ably the  most  eloquent  speaker  who  had  yet  shone 
in  the  Forum  or  Senate.  The  harangues  of  this 
great  pleader  formed  his  taste,  and  raised  his  emu- 
lation, and,  till  near  the  conclusion  of  his  oratori- 
cal career,  acted  as  an  incentive  to  exertions  which 
might  have  abated,  had  he  been  left  without  a  com- 
petitor in  the  Forum.    The  blaze  of  Hortensius's 
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thetoric  would  -communicate  to  his  rival  a  brighter 
flame  of  eloquence  than  if  he  had  been  called  on  to 
refute  a  cold  and  inanimate  adversary.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  great  secret  of  his  distinguished  oratorical 
eminence  was,  that  notwithstanding  his  vanity,  he 
never  fell  into  the  apathy,  with  regard  to  farther 
improvement,  by  which  self-complacency  is  so  of- 
ten attended.  On  the  contrary,  Cicero,  after  he 
had  delivered  two  celebrated  orations,  which  filled 
the  Forum  with  his  renown,  so  far  from  resting  sa- 
tisfied with  the  acclamations  of  the  capital,  aban- 
doned, for  a  time,  the  brilliant  career  on  which  he 
had  entered,  and  travelled,  during  two  years, 
through  the  cities  of  Greece,  in  quest  of  philoso- 
phical improvement  and  rhetorical  instruction. 

With  powers  of  speaking  beyond  what  had  yet 
lieen  known  in  his  own  country,  and  perhaps  not  in- 
ferior to  those  which  had  ever  adorned  any  other, 
he  possessed,  in  a  degree  superior  to  all  orators,  of 
whatever  age  or  nation,  a  general  and  discursive 
acquaintance  with  philosophy  and  literature,  to- 
gether with  an  admirable  felicity  of  communicating 
the  fruits  of  his  labours,  in  a  manner  the  most  co- 
pious, perspicuous,  and  attractive*  To  this  exten- 
sive knowledge,  by  which  his  mind  was  enriched 
and  supplied  with  endless  topics  of  illustration-— 
to  the  lofty  ideas  of  eloquence,  which  perpetually 
revolved  in  his  thoughts — to  that  image  which 
ever  haunted  his  breast,  of  such  infinite  and  super- 
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human  perfection  in  oratory,  that  even  the  periods 
of  Demosthenes  did  not  fill  up  the  measure  of  his 
conceptions/  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  those  ema* 
nations  of  genius,  which  have  given,  as  it  were,  aa 
immortal  tongue  to  the  now  desolate  Forum  and 
ruined  Senate  of  Rome. 

The  first  oration  which  Cicero  pronounced,  at 
least  of  those  which  are  extant,  was  delivered  in 
presence  of  four  judges  appointed  by  the  Fnetor, 
and  with  Hortensius  for  his  opponent.  It  was  in 
the  case  of  Quintius,  which  was  pleaded  in  the  year 
6739  when  Cicero  was  26  years  of  age,  at  which 
time  he  came  to  the  bar,  after  having  studied  civil 
law  under  Mudus  Scs^vola,  and  having  farther 
qualified  himself  for  the  exercise  of  his  profession 
by  the  study  of  polite  literature  under  the  poet 
Archias,  as  also  of  philosophy  with  the  priucipal 
teachers  of  each  sect  who  had  resorted  to  Rome. 
This  case  was  undertaken  by  Cicero,  at  the  request 
of  the  celebrated  comedian  Roscius,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Quintius ;  but  it  was  not  of  a  nature  well 
adapted  to  call  forth  or  display  any  of  the  higher 
powers  of  eloquence.  It  was  a  pure  question  of  ci- 
vil right,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  a  matter  of  form ; 
the  dispute  being  whether  his  client  had  forfeited 
his  recognizances,  and  whether  his  opponent  N»vius 
had  got  legal  possession  of  his  effects  by  an  edict 
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which  the  Praetor  had  pronounced,  in  consequence 
of  the  supposed  forfeiture.  But  even  here,  where 
the  point  was  more  one  of  dry  legal  discussion  than 
in  any  other  oration  of  Cicero,  we  meet  with  much 
invective,  Calculated  to  excite  the  indignation  of 
the  judges  against  the  adverse  party,  and  many  pa« 
thetic  supplications,  interspersed  with  high-wrought 
pictures  of  the  distresses  of  his  client,  in  order  to 
raise  their  sympathy  in  his  favour. 

Pro  Sext  Boscio.  In  the  year  following  that 
in  which  he  pleaded  the  case  of  Quintius,  Ci- 
cero undertook  the  defence  of  Roscius  of  Ameria, 
which  was  the  first  public  or  criminal  trial  in  which 
he  spoke.  The  father  of  Roscius  had  two  mortal 
enemies,  of  his  own  name  and  district.  During  the 
proscriptions  of  Sylla,  he  was  assassinated  one  even- 
ing at  Rome,  while  returning  home  from  supper ; 
and,  on  the  pretext  that  he  wa&  in  the  list  of  pro- 
scribed, his  estate  was  purchased  for  a  mere  no- 
minal price  by  Chrysogonus,  a  favourite  slave,  to 
whom  Sylla  had  given  freedom,  and  whom  he  had 
permitted  to  buy  the  property  of  Roscius  as  a 
forfeiturcr  Part  of  the  valuable  lands  thus  ac- 
quired, were  made  over  by  Chrysogonus  to  the 
Roscii.  These  new  proprietors,  in  order  to  se- 
cure themselves  in  the  possession,  hired  Erucius, 
an  informer  and  prosecutor  by  profession,  to  charge 
the  son  with  the  murder  of  his  father,  and  they, 
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at  the  same  time,  suborned  witnesses,  in  order 
to  convict  him  of  the  parricide.  From  dread  of  the 
power  of  Sylla,  the  accused  had  difficulty  in  pre- 
vailing on  any  patron  to  undertake  his  cause,  but 
Cicero  eagerly  embraced  this  opportunity  to  give  a 
public  testimony  of  his  detestation  of  oppression 
and  tyranny.  He  exculpates  his  client,  by  enlar- 
ging on  the  improbability  of  the  accusation,  whe- 
ther with  respect  to  the  enormity  of  the  crime 
charged, .  or  the  blameless  character  and  innocent 
life  of  young  Roscius.  He  shows,  too,  that  his  ene- 
mies had  completely  failed  in  proving  that  he  la- 
boured under  the  displeasure  of  his  father,  or  had 
been  disinherited  by  him  ;  and^  in  particular,  that 
his  constant  residence  in  the  country  was  no  evi- 
dence of  this  displeasure — a  topic  which  leads  him 
to  indulge  in  a  beautiful  commendation  of  a  rural 
life,  and  the  ancient  rustic  simplicity  of  the  Romans. 
But  while  he  thus  vindicates  the  innocence  of  Ros- 
cius, the  orator  has  so  managed  his  pleading,  that 
it  appears  rather  an  artful  accusation  of  the  two 
Roscii,  than  a  defence  of  his  own  client.  He  tries 
to  fix  on  them  the  guilt  of  the  murder,  by  showing 
that  they,  and  not  the  son,  had  reaped  all  the  advan- 
tage of  the  death  of  old  Roscius,  and  that,  availing 
themselves  of  the  strict  law,  which  forbade  slaves  to 
be  examined  in  evidence  against  their  fnasters,  they 
would  not  allow  those  who  were  with  Roscius  at 
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the  time  of  his  assassinatiou,  but  had  subsequently 
fallen  into  their  own  possession,  to  be  put  to  the 
torture.  The  whole  case  seems  to  have  been  pleaded 
with  much  animation  and  spirit,  but  the  oration  was 
rather  too  much  in  that  florid  Asiatic  taste,  which 
Cicero  at  this  time  had  probably  adopted  from  imi- 
tation of  Hortensius,  who  was  considered  as  themost 
perfect  model  of  eloquence  in  the  Forum ;  and  hence 
the  celebrated  passage  on  the  punishment  of  parri-^ 
cide,  which  consisted  in  throwing  the  criminal,  tied 
up  in  a  sack,  into  a  river,  was  condemned  by  the  se- 
verer taste  of  his  more  advanced  years.  *^  Its  in- 
tention," he  declares,  "  was  to  strike  the  parricide 
at  once  out  of  the  system  of  nature,  by  depriving 
him  of  air,  light,  water,  and  earth,  so  that  he  who 
had  destroyed  the  author  of  his  existence,  might  be 
excluded  from  those  elements  whence  all  things  de- 
rived their  being.  He  was  not  thrown  to  wild 
beasts,  lest  their  ferocity  should  be  augmented  by 
the  contagion  of  such  guilt — ^he  was  not  committed 
naked  to  the  stream,le8the  should  contaminate  that 
sea  which  washed  away  all  other  pollutions.  Every 
thing  in  nature,  however  common,  was  accounted 
too  good  for  him  to  share  in ;  for  what  i^  so  common 
as  air  to  the  living,  .earth  to  the  dead,  the  sea  to 
those  who  float,  the  shore  to  those  who  are  cast  up. 
But  the  parricide  lives  so  as  not  to  breathe  the  air 
of  heaven,  dies  so  that  the  earth  cannot  receive  his 
bones,  is  so  tossed  by  the  waves  as  not  to  be  wash- 
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ed  by  them,  so  cast  on  the  shore,  as  to  find  no  test 
on  the  rocks."  This  declamaticm  was  received  with 
shouts  of  applause  by  the  audience ;  yet  Cicero,  re- 
ferring to  it  in  subsequent  works,  calls  it  the  exu« 
berance  of  a  youthful  fancy,  which  wanted  the  con* 
trol  of  his  sounder  judgment,  and,  like  all  the  com- 
positions of  young  men,  was  not  applauded  so  much 
on  its  own  account,  as  for  the  promise  it  gave  of 
more  improved  and  ripened  talents.^  This  pleading 
.is  also  replete  with  severe  and  sarcastic  dedama- 
tion  on  the  audacity  of  the  Roscii,  as  well  as  the 
overgrovm  power  and  luxury  of  Chrysogonus ;  the 
orator  has  even  hazarded  an  insinuation  against 
Sylla  himself,  which,  however,  he  was  careful  to 
palliate,  by  remarking,  that  through  the  multipli- 
city of  affairs,  he  was  obliged  to  connive  at  many 
things  which  his  favourites  did,  against  his  incli- 
nation. 

Cicero's  courage  in  defending  and  obtaining  the 
acquittal  of  Roscius,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  case  was  undertaken,  was  applauded  by 
the  whole  city.  By  this  public  opposition  to  the 
avarice  of  an  agent  of  Sylla,  who  was  then  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power,  and  by  the  enei*gy  with  which 
he  resisted  the  oppressive  proceeding,  he  fixed  his 
character  for  a  fearless  and  zealous  patron  of  the  in- 
jured, as  much  as  for  an  accomplished  orator.    The 

^  De  Oratore, 
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defence  of  Rosdus,  which  acquired  him  so  much  re- 
putation in  his  youth,  was  remembered  by  him  with 
such  delight  in  his  old  age,  that  he  recommends  to 
his  son,  as  the  surest  path  to  true  honour,  to  defend 
those  who  are  unjustly  oppressed,  as  he  himself  had 
done  in  many  causes,  but  particularly  in  that  of 
Rosdus  of  America,  whom  he  had  protected  against 
Sylla  himself,  in  the  height  of  his  authority/ 

Immediately  aft^  the  decision  of  this  cause,  .Ci- 
cero, partly  on  account  of  his  health,  and  partly  for 
improvement,  travelled  into  Greece  and  Asia,  where 
he  spent  two  years  in  the  assiduous  study  of  philo- 
sophy and  eloquence,  under  the  ablest  teachers  of 
Athens  and  Ai^a  Minor.  Nor  was  his  style  alone 
formed  and  improved  by  imitation  of  the  Greek 
rhetoricians :  his  pronunciation  also  was  corrected, 
by  practising  under  Greek  masters,  from  whom  he 
learned  the  art  of  commanding  his  voice,  and  of 
giving  it  greater  compa^  and  variety,  than  it  had 
hitherto  attained.'  The  first  cause  which  he  plead- 
ed after  his  return  to  Rome,  was  that  of  Roscius, 
the  celebrated  comedian,  in  a  dispute,  which  invol- 
ved a  mere  matter  of  dvil  right,  and  was  of  no  pe- 
culiar interest  or  importance.  All  the  orations 
which  he  delivered  during  the  five  following  years, 
are  lost,  of  which  number  were  those  for  Marcus 

»  De  Qfflcm,  Lib.  II.  c.  14. 
*  Brutus 9  c.  91* 
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Tullius,  and  L.  Varenus,  mentioned  by  Prisdan 
as  extant  in  his  time.  At  the  end  of  that  period, 
however,  and  when  Cicero  was  now  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  a  glorious  opportunity  was 
afforded  for  the  display  of  his  eloquence,  in  the  pro- 
secution against  Verres,  the  Praetor  of  Sicily,  accu- 
sed by  the  inhabitants  of  that  island,  of  many  fla- 
grant  acts  of  injustice,  rapine,  and  cruelty,  during 
his  triennial  government  of  their  country.  In  the 
advanced  ages  of  the  republic^  extortion  and  vio- 
lence almost  universally  prevailed  among  those  ma- 
gistrates who  were  exalted  abroad  to  the  temp- 
tations of  regal  power,  and  whose  moderation  in 
earlier  times  had  called  forth  the  applause  of  the 
world.  Exhausted  in  fortune  by  excess  of  luxury, 
they  now  entered  on  their  governments  only  to  en- 
rich themselves  with  the  spoils  of  the  provinces  in- 
trusted to  their  administration,  and  to  plunder  the 
inhabitants  by  every  species  of  exaction.  The  first 
laws  against  extortion  were  promulgated  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventh  century.  But  they  afforded 
little  relief  to  the  oppressed  nations,  who  in  vain 
sought  redress  at  Rome ;  for  the  decisions  there  de- 
pending on  judges  generally  implicated  in  similar 
crimes,  were  more  calculated  to  afford  impunity  to 
the  guilty,  than  redress  to  the  aggrieved.  This  un- 
due influence  received  additional  weight  in  the  case 
of  Verres,  from  the  high  quality  and  connections 
of  the  culprit. 
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Such  were  the  difficulties  with  which  Cicero  had 
to  struggle,  in  entering  on  the  accusation  of  this 
great  puhlic  delinquent.  This  arduous  task  he  was- 
eamestly  solicited  to  undertake,  hy  a  petition  from 
all  the  towns  of  Sicily,  except  Syracuse  and  Mes- 
sina, both  of  which  cities  had  been  occasionally 
allowed  by  the  plunderer  to  share  the  spoils  of  the 
province.  The  first  device  on  the  part  of  Verres,  or 
rather  of  his  counsel,  Hortensius,  to  defeat  the  ends 
of  justice,  was  an  attempt  to  wrest  the  conduct  of 
the  trial  from  the  hands  of  Cicero,  and  place  it  in 
those  of  CsBcilius,  who  was  a  creature  of  Verres,  and 
who  now  claimed  a  preference  to  Cicero,  on  the 
ground  of  personal  injuries  received  from  the  accu- 
sed, and  a  particular  knowledge  of  the  crimes  of  his 
pretended  enemy.  The  judicial  claims  of  these  ri- 
vals had  therefore  to  be  first  decided  in  that  kind  of 
process  called  Divinatio^  in  which  Cicero  delivered 
his  oration,  entitled.  Contra  Gecilium,  and  showed, 
with  much  power ^f  argument  and  sarcasm,  that  he 
himself  was  in  every  way  best  fitted  to  act  as  the 
impeacher  of  Verres. 

Having  succeeded  in  convincing  the  judges  that 
CsBdlius  only  wished  to  get  the  cause  into  his  own 
hands,  in  order  to  betray  it,  Cicero  was  appointed 
to  conduct  the  accusation,  and  was  allowed  110 
days  to  make  a  voyage  to  Sicily,  in  order  to  collect 
information  for  supporting  his  charge.  He  finished 
his  prepress  through  the  island  in  less  than  half 
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the  time  which  was  allowed  him.  On  his  return, 
he  found  that  a  plan  had  been  laid  by  the  friends 
of  Verres,  to  procrastinate  the  trial,  at  least  till  the 
following  season,  when  they  expected  to  have  ma* 
gistrates  and  judges  who  would  prove  favourable 
to  his  interests.  In  this  design  they  so  far  succeed- 
ed, that  time  was  not  left  to  go  through  the  cause 
according  to  the  ordinary  forms  and  practice  of  ora- 
torical discussion  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  Cicero 
therefore  resolved  to  lose  no  time  by  enforcing  or  ag-* 
gravating  the  several  articles  of  charge,  but  to  pro- 
duce at  once  alibis  documents  and  witnessesjeaving 
the  rhetorical  part  of  the  performance  till  the  whole 
evidence  was  concluded.  The  first  oration,  there- 
fore, against  Verres,  which  is  extremely  short,  was 
merely  intended  to  explain  the  motives  which  had 
induced  him  to  adopt  this  unusual  mode  of  proce- 
dure. He  accordingly  exposes  the  devices  by  which 
Verres  and  his  cabal  were  attempting  to  pervert 
the  course  of  justice,  and  unfolds  the  eternal  dis- 
grace that  would  attach  to  the  Roman  law,  should 
their  stratagems  prove  successful.  This  oration  was 
followed  by  the  deposition  of  the  witnesses,  and  re- 
cital of  the  documents  which  so  clearly  established 
the  guilt  of  Verres,  that,  driven  to  despair,  he  sub- 
mitted, without  awaiting  his  sentence,  to  a  volun- 
tary exile.  It  therefore  appears,  that  of  the  six 
orations  against  Verres,  only  one  was  pronounced. 
The  other  five,  forming  the  series  of  harangues 
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which  he  intended  to  deliver  after  the  proof  was 
completed,  were  subsequently  published  in  the  same* 
shape  as  if  Verres  had  actually  stood  his  trial,  and 
was  to  have  made  a  regular  defence. 

The  first  of  these  orations,  which  to  us  appears 
rather  foreign  to  the  charge,  but  was  meant  to  ren- 
der the  proper  part  of  the  accusation  more  probable, 
exposes  the  excesses  and  malversations  committed 
by  Verres  in  early  life,  previous  to  his  appointment 
to  the  Frstorship  of  Sicily — ^his  embezzlement  of 
the  public  money  while  Qusestor  of  Gaul — ^his  ex- 
tortions under  Dolabella  in  Asia,  and,  finally,  his 
unjust,  corrupt,  and  partial  decisions  while  in  the 
office  oiPrcBtor  Urbanus  at  Rome,  which,  forming 
a  principal  part  of  the  oration,  the  whole  has  been 
entitled  He  Pneiura  Urbana.  In  the  next  ha- 
rangue, entitled  De  Jurisdictione  Siciliensi,  the 
orator  commences  with  an  elegant  eulogy  on  the 
dignity,  antiquity,  and  usefulness  of  the  province, 
which  was  not  here  a  mere  idle  or  rhetorical  em- 
bellishment, but  was  most  appropriately  introduced, 
as  nothing  could  b6  better  calculated  to  excite  in- 
dignation against  the  spoiler  of  Sicily,  than  the  pic- 
ture which  he  draws  of  its  beauty ;  after  which,  he 
proceeds  to  give  innumerable  instances  of  the  flag- 
rant sale  of  justice,  offices,  and  honours,  and,  among 
the  last,  even  of  the  priesthood  of  Jupiter.  The  next 
oration  is  occupied  with  the  malversations  of  Verres 
concerning  grain,  and  the  new  ordinances,  by  which 
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he  had  eontrived  to  put  the  whole  crops  of  the  island 
at  the  disposal  of  his  officers.  In  this  harangue  the 
dry  statements  of  the  prices  of  com  are  rather  fa- 
tiguing ;  hut  the  following  oration,  JD^  Signis,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  his  productions,  par- 
ticularly as  illustrating  the  history  of  ancient  art. 
For  nearly  six  centuries  Rome  had  heen  filled  only 
with  the  spoils  of  barbarous  nations,  and  presented 
merely  the  martial  spectacle  of  a  warlike  and  con- 
quering people.  The  statues  and  pictures  which 
Marcellus  transported  from  Syracuse  to  Rome,  first 
excited  that  cupidity  which  led  the  Roman  provin- 
cial magistrates  to  pillage,  without  scruple  or  dis- 
tinction, the  houses  of  private  individuals,  and  tem- 
ples of  the  gods.^  Marcellus  and  Mummius,  how- 
ever, despoiled  only  hostile  and  conquered  countries. 
They  had  made  over  their  plunderto  the  public,  and, 
after  it  was  conveyed  to  Rome,  devoted  it  to  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  capital ;  but  subsequent  governors 
of  provinces  having  acquired  a  taste  for  works  of  art, 
began  to  appropriate  to  them  selves  those  masterpieces 
of  Greece,  which  they  had  formerly  neither  known 
nor  esteemed.  Some  contrived  plausible  pretexts 
for  borrowing  valuable  works  of  art  from  cities  and 
private  persons,  without  any  intention  of  restoring 
them  ;  while  others,  less  cautious,  or  more  shatne- 
less,  seized  whatever  pleased  them,  whether  public 

*  Liiry,  Lib.  XXV.  c.  40. 
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or  private  property,  without  excuse  or  reinunera« 
tion.  But  though  this  passion  was  common  to  most 
provincial  governors,  none  of  them  ever  came  up  to 
the  full  measure  of  the  rapacity  of  Verres,  who,  al- 
lowing much  for  the  high  colouring  of  the  counsel 
and  orator,  appears  to  have  been  infected  with  a 
sort  of  disease,  or  mania,  which  gave  him  an  ir- 
resistible propensity  to  seize  whatever  he  saw  or 
heard  of,  which  was  precious  either  in  materials  or 
workmanship.  For  this  purpose  he  retained  in  his 
service  two  brothers  from  Asia  Minor,  on  whose 
judgment  he  relied  for  the  choice  of  statues  and 
pictures,  and  who  were  employed  to  search  out 
every  thing  of  this  sort  which  was  valuable  in  the 
island.  .  Aided  by  their  suggestions,  he  seized  ta- 
pestry, pictures,  gold  and  silver  plate,  vases,  gems, 
and  Corinthian  bronzes,  till  he  literally  did  not 
leave  a  single  article  of  value  of  these  descriptions 
in  the  whole  island.    The  chief  objects  of  this  pil- 
lage were  the  statues  and  pictures  of  the  gods,  which 
theKomans  regarded  with  religious  veneration;  and 
they,  accordingly,  viewed  such  rapine  as  sacrilege. 
Hence  the  frequent  adjurations  and  apostrophes  to 
the  deities  who  had  been  insulted,  which  are  intro- 
duced in  the  oration.  The  circumstances  of  violence 
and  circumvention,  under  which  the  depredations 
were  committed,  are  detailed  with  much  vehe- 
mence,  and  at  considerable  length.    Some  descrip- 
tion is  given  of  the  works  of  sculpture ;  and  the 
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names  of  the  statuaries  by  mham  they  were  execu^ 
ted,  are  also  frequently  recorded.  Thus,  we  are  told 
that  Verres  took  away  from  a  private  gentleman  of 
Messina  the  marble  Cupid,  by  Praxiteles :  He  sa- 
crilegiously tore  a  figure  of  Victory  from  the  tem- 
ple of  Ceres-*he  deprived  the  city  Tyndaris  of* 
an  image  of  Mercury,  which  had  been  restored  to 
it  from  Carthage,  by  Sdipio,  and  was  worshipped 
by  the  people  with  singular  devotion  and  an  an- 
nual festival.  Some  of  the  works  of  art  were  openly 
carried  off — some  borrowed  under  plausible  pre- 
tences, but  never  restored,  and  others  forcibly  pur- 
chased at  an  inadequate  value. 

If  the  speech  JJe  Signts  be  the  most  curious, 
that  De  Suppliciis  is  incomparably  the  finest  of 
the  series  of  Ferrine  orations.  The  subject  af- 
forded a  wider  field  than  the  former  for  the  dis- 
play of  eloquence,'  and  it  presents  us  with  topics 
of  more  general  and  permanent  interest.  Such, 
indeed,  is  the  vehement  pathos,  and  such  the  re- 
sources employed  to  excite  pity  in  favour  of  the 
oppressed,  and  indignation  against  the  guilty,  that 
the  genius  of  the  orator  is  nowhere  more  conspi- 
cuously displayed — ^not  even  in  the  Philippics  or 
Catilinarian  harangues.  It  was  now  proved  that 
Verres  had  practised  every  species  of  fraud  and 
depredation,  and  on  these  heads  no  room  was  left 
for  defence.  But  as  the  duties  of  provincial  Prae- 
tors were  twofold — the  administration  of  the  laws. 
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and  the  direction  of  warlike  operations — ^it  was 
suspected  that  the  counsel  of  Verres  meant  to  di« 
yert  the  attention  of  the  judges  from  his  avarice  to 
his  mUitary  conduct  and  valour.  This  plea  the  ora- 
tor  completely  anticipates.  His  misconduct,  indeed, 
in  the  course  of  the  naval  operations  against  the 
pirates,  forms  one  of  the  chief  topics  of  his  bitter  in- 
vective. He  demonstrates,  that  the  fleet  had  been 
equipped  rather  for  show  than  for  service ;  that  it 
was  unprovided  with  sailors  or  stores,  and  altogether 
unfit  to  act  against  an  enemy.  The  command  was 
given  to  Cleomenes,  a  Syracusan,  who  was  ignorant 
of  naval  affairs,  merely  that  Verres  might  enjoy 
the  company  of  his  wife  during  his  absence.  The 
description  of  the  sailing  of  the  fleet  from  Syracuse 
is  inimitable,  and  it  is  so  managed  that  the  whole 
seems  to  pass  before  the  eyes.  Verres,  who  had  not 
been  seen  in  public  for  many  months,  having  retired 
to  a  splendid  pavilion,  pitched  near  the  fountain  of 
Arethusa,  where  he  passed  his  time  in  company  of 
his  favoiuites,  amidst  all  the  delights  that  arts  and 
luxury  could  administer,  at  length  appeared,  in 
order  to  view  the  departure  of  the  squadron  ;  and 
a  Roman  Praetor  exhibited  himself,  standing  on 
the  shore  in^  sandals,  with  a  purple  cloak  flowing 
to  his  heels,  and  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  a  bar- 
lot !  The  fleet,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was  driven 
on  shore,  and  there  burned  by  the  pirates,  who  en- 
tered Syracuse  in  triumph,  and  retired  from  it  un«> 
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molested.  Verres,  in  order  to  divert  public  censure 
from  himself,  put  the  captains  of  the  ships  to  death  ; 
and  this  naturally  leads  on  to  the  subject  which 
has  given  name  to  the  oration, — the  cruel  and  il- 
l^al  executions,  not  merely  of  Sicilians,  but  Ro- 
man citizens.    The  punishments  of  death  and  tor* 
ture  usually  reserved  for  slaves,  but  inflicted  by 
Verres  on  freemen  of  Rome,  formed  the  climax  of 
his  atrocities,  which  are  detailed  in  oratorical  pro- 
gression.   After  the  vivid  description  of  his  for- 
mer crimes,  one  can  scarcely  think  that  new  terms 
of  indignation  will  be  found ;  but  the  expressions 
of  the  orator  become  more  glowing,  in  proportion 
as  Verres  grows  more  daring  in  his  guilt    The 
sacred  character  borne  over  all  the  world  by  a  Ro« 
man  citizen,  must  be  fully  remembered,  in  order 
to  read  with  due  feeling  the  description  of  the  pu- 
nishment of  Gavius,  who  was  scourged,  and  then 
nailed  to  a  cross,  which,  by  a  refinement  in  cruelty, 
was  erected  on  the  shore,  and  facing  Italy,  that  he 
might  suffer  death  with  his  view  directed  towards 
home  and  a  land  of  liberty.    The  whole  is  poured 
forth  in  a  torrent  of  the  most  rapid  and  fervid  com- 
position ;  and  had  it  actually  flowed  from  the  lips  of 
the  speaker,  we  cannot  doubt  the  prodigious  effect 
it  would  have  had  on  a  Roman  audience,  and  on 
Roman  judges.  In  theoration  JDeSignisy  something, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  lost  to  a  modern  reader,  by  the 
diminished  reverence  for  the  mythological  deities ; 

17 
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and,  in  like  manner,  we  cannot  enter  fully  into  the 
spirit  of  the  harangue  De  Suppliciis,  which  is  plan- 
ned with  a  direct  reference  to  national  feeling,  to 
that  stem  decorum  which  could  not  he  overstepped 
without  shame,  and  that  adoration  of  the  majesty  of 
Rome,  which  invested  its  citizens  with  inexpressible 
dignity,  and  bestowed  on  them  an  almost  inviolable 
nature.  Hence  the  appearance  of  Verres  in  public^ 
in  a  long  purple  robe,  is  represented  as  the  climax 
of  his  enormities,  and  the  punishment  of  scourging 
inflicted  on  a  Roman  citizen  is  treated,  (without 
any  discussidn  concerning  the  justice  of  the  sen* 
tence,)  as  an  unheard-of  and  unutterable  crime* 
Yet  even  those  parts  least  attractive  to  modem 
readers,  are  perfect  in  their  execution;  and  the 
whole  series  of  orations  will  ever  be  regarded  as 
among  the  most  splendid  monuments  of  TuUy's 
transcendent  genius. 

In  the  renowned  cause  against  Verres,  th^e  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  orator  displayed  the  whole  re* 
sources  of  his  vast  talents.  Every  circumstance  con- 
curred to  stimulate  his  exertions  and  excite  his  do* 
quence.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  appeared  as 
an  accuser  in  a  public  trial— his  clients  were  the 
injured  people  of  a  mighty  province,  rivalling  in 
importance  the  imperial  state— -the  inhabitants  of 
Sicily  surrounded  the  Forum,  and  an  audience  was 
expected  from  every  quarter  of  Italy,  of  all  that  was 
exalted,  intelligent,  and  refined.    But»  chiefly>  hd 
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had  a  subject  which,  from  the  glaring  guilt  of  the 
accused,  and  the  nature  of  his  crimes,  was  so  co- 
pious, interesting,  and  various,  so  abundant  in  those 
topics  which  an  orator  would  select  to  afford  full 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  hia  powers,  that  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  labour  tamely  c»:  listlessly  in  so 
rich  a  mine  of  eloquence.  Sudi  a  wonderful  as- 
semblage of  circumstances  never  yet  prepared  the 
course  for  the  triumphs  of  oratory ;  so  great  an 
opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of  forensic  art,  will 
in  all  probability  never  again  occur.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  orator  surpassed  by  his  workmanship 
the  singular  beauty  of  his  materials ;  and  instead 
of  being  overpowered  by  their  magnitude,  derived 
from  the  vast  resources  which  they  supplied  the 
merit  of  an  additional  excellence,  in  the  skill  and 
discernment  of  his  choice. 

The  infinite  variety  of  entertaining  anecdotes 
with  which  the  series  of  pleadings  against  Verres 
abounds — the  works  of  art  which  are  commemora^ 
ted — the  interesting  topographical  descriptions— 
the  insight  afforded  into  the  laws  and  manners  of 
the  ancient  Sicilians — ^the  astonishing  profusion  of 
ironical  sallies,  all  conspire  to  dazzle  the  imagination 
and  rivet  the  attention  of  the  reader ;  yet  there  is 
something  in  the  idea  that  they  were  not  actually 
delivered,  which  detracts  from  the  effect  of  circum- 
stances which  would  otherwise  heighten  our  feel- 
ings. It  appears  to  us  even  preposterous  to  read, 
in  the  commencement  of  the  second  oration^  of  a 
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report  having  beea  aproad  that  Vevres  was  to 
abandon  his  defence,  but  that  there  he  sat  braTing 
hia  aceosers  and  judges  with  his  characteristic  im- 
pudenoe.  The  exdamations  on  his  efl&ontay,  the 
adjuration  of  the  judges,  and  the  threatening  of 
his  adversaries,  lose  their  ^ect,  when  we  cannot 
hdp  recollecting  that  before  one  word  of  all  this 
could  be  pronounced,  the  person  against  whom  they 
wi»e  directed  as  present  had  sneaked  off  into  vo*> 
luntary  exile.  Whatever  this  recollection  may  have 
been  to  the  ancients,  who  regarded  oratory  as  an 
art,  and  an  oration  as  an  elaborate  composition, 
nothing  can  be  more  grating  or  offensive  to  the 
taste  and  feelings  of  a  modem  reader,  whose  idea 
1^  eloquence  is  that  of  something  natural,  heart* 
£elt,  inartificial,  and  extemporaneous. 

The  Sicilians,  though  they  could  scarcely  hav^ 
been  satisfied  with  the  issue  of  the  trial,  appear  to 
have  been  suffidently  sensible  of  Cicero's  great  ex- 
ertions in  their  behalf.  Blainville,  in  his  Travels^ 
mentions,  that  while  at  Grotta  Ferrata,  a  convent 
built  on  the  ruins  of  Cicero's  Tusculan  Villa,  he 
had  been  shown  a  silver  medal,  unquestionably  an« 
iique,  struck  by  the  Sicilians  in  gratitude  for  his 
impe»diment  of  Verres.  One  side  exhibits  a  head 
of  Cicero,  crowned  with  laurel,  with  the  legend  M. 
T.  Ciceroni — on  the  reverse,  there  is  the  represent- 
ation of  three  I^  extended  in  a  triangular  posi- 
tion, in  the  form  of  the  three  great  capes  or  pro- 
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xnontories  of  Sicily,  with  the  motio, — *'  Prastrato 
Verre  Trinacria.^ 

Pro  Fonteio.  It  is  much  to  be  r^retted,  that 
the  oration  for  Fonteius,  which  is  the  next  which 
Cicero  delivered,  has  descended  to  us  incomplete. 
It  was  the  defence  of  an  unpopular  governor,  accu- 
sed of  oppression  by  the  province  intrusted  to  his 
administration  ;  and,  as  ^uch,  would  have  formed 
an  interesting  contrast  to  the  accusation  of  Verres. 

Pro  C^ecina.  This  was  a  mere  question  of  dvil 
right,  turning  on  the  effect  of  a  Praetorian  edict. 

Pro  Lege  Manilia.  Hitherto  Cicero  had  only 
addressed  the  judges  in  the  Forum  in  civil  suits  or 
criminal  prosecutions.  The  oration  in  favour  of  the 
Manilian  law,  which  is  accounted  one  of  the  most 
splendid  of  his  productions,  was  the  first  in  which 
he  spoke  to  the  whole  people  from  the  rostrum.  It 
was  pronounced  in  favour  of  a  law  proposed  by  Ma- 
nilius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  for  constituting 
Pompey  sole  general,  with  extraordinary  powers^ 
in  the  war  against  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  in 
which  LucuUus  at  that  time  commanded.  The 
chiefs  of  the  Senate  regarded  this  law  as  a  danger* 
ous  precedent  in  the  republic ;  and  all  the  autho- 
rity of  Catulus,  and  eloquence  of  Hortensius,  was 
directed  against  it.  Cicero,  in  defending  it,  du 
vides  his  discourse  into  two  parts — showing,  first, 
that  the  importance  and  imminent  dangers  of  the 
contest,  in  which  the  state  was  engaged,  required 
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the  unusual  remedy  proposed — and^  secondly,  that 
Pompey  was  the  fittest  person  to  he  intrusted  with 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  This  leads  to  a  splendid 
panegyric  on  that  renowned  commander,  in  which, 
while  he  does  justice  to  the  merits  of  his  predecessor, 
XfUeullus>  he  enlarges  on  the  military  skill,  valour, 
authority,  and  good  fortune  of  his  favourite  chief> 
with  all  the  force  and  beauty  which  language  oan 
afford.  He  fills  the  imagination  with  the  immensity 
of  the  object,  kindles  in  the  bre^^t  an  ardour  of  af- 
fection and  gratitude,  and,  by  an  accumulation  of  cir- 
cumstances and  proofs,  so  aggrandizes  his  hero,  that 
he  exalts  him  to  something  more  than  mortal  in 
the  minds  of  his  auditory ;  while,  at  the  same  timet 
every  word  inspires  the  most  perfect  veneri^ion  for 
his  character,  and  the  most  unbounded  confidence 
in  his  integrity  and  judgment.  The  whole  world 
is  exhibited  as  an  inadequate  theatre  for  the  actions 
of  such  a  superior  genius ;  and  all  the  nations,  and 
potentates  of  the  earth,  are  in  a  manner  produced 
as  witnesses  of  his  valour  and  his  truth.  By  en* 
Urging  on  these  topics,  and  by  adducing  examples 
from  antiquity,  of  the  state  having  been  benefited 
or  saved,  by  intrusting  unlimited  power  to  a  singly 
person,  he  allays  all  fears  of  the  dangers  whicJi  it 
was  apprehended  might  result  to  the  constitutioOf 
from  such  extensive  authority  being  vested  in  one 
individual. 

Pro  Cluentio.  This  is  a  pleading  for  Cluentiu8« 
who,  at  his  mother's  instigation,  was  accused  of  ha^ 
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ving  poisoned  his  step&ther,  Oppiattictuu  Great 
part  of  the  harangue  appears  to  he  only  collaterally 
connected  with  the  direct  subject  of  the  accusation. 
Oppianiow.  it  seema,  had  been  formerly  impeach- 
ed  by  Cluentius,  and  found  guilty  of  a  similar  at- 
tempt against  his  life ;  hut  after  his  condemna- 
tion,  a  report  became  current  that  Claentius  had 
prevailed  in  the  cause  by  corrupting  t^e  judges, 
and,  to  remove  the  unfavourable  impresmon  thus 
created  against  his  client,  Cicero  recurs  to  the  ai^ 
eumstances  of  that  case.  In  the  second  part  of  the 
oration,  which  refers  to  the  accusation  of  poisoning 
Ofqpianicus,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  dear  his  client 
from  two  previous  charges  of  attempts  to  poison* 
In  treating  of  the  proper  subject  of  the  criminal 
proceedings,  which  does  not  occupy  above  a  sixth 
part  of  the  whole  oration,  he  shows  that  Ciuentius 
could  have  had  no  access  or  opportunity  to  admi^ 
nister  pmson  to  his  father,  who  was  in  exile ;  that 
there  was  nothing  unusual  or  suspicious  in  the 
circumstances  of  his  death ;  and  that  the  charge 
originated  in  the  machinations  of  his  unnatural 
mother,  against  whom  he  inveighs  with  much  forces 
as  one  hurried  along  blindfold  by  guilt-^who  acts 
with  such  foUy,  that  no  one  can  account  her  a 
rational  creaiure — ^with  such  violence,  that  none 
can  imagine  her  to  be  a  woman — ^with  such  cruel* 
ty,  that  none  can  call  her  a  mother.  The  whole 
oration  discloses  such  a  scene  of  enormous  villainy— 
oi  murd^s,  by  poison  and  assassination—of  inoest 
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und  subomation  of  witnesses^  that  the  ftmily-hid- 
tory  of  Cluentius  may  be  r^;arded  as  the  countem 
part  in  domestic  society,  of  what  the  goTermnent  of 
Verres  was  in  public  life.  Though,  very  long,  and 
complicated,  too,  in  the  subject,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  correct  and  forcible  of  all  Cicero's  judicial  ora- 
tions ;  and,  under  the  impression  that  it  comes 
nearer  to  the  strain  of  a  modem  pleading  than  any 
of  the  rest,  it  has  been  selected  by  Dr  Blair  as  the 
subject  of  a  minute  analysis  and  criticism.* 

JDe  Lege  Agraria  contra  JRuUum.  In  his  dis- 
course. Pro  Lege  Manilia,  the  first  of  the  delibe* 
rative  kind  addressed  to  the  assembly  of.  the  peo« 
pie,  Cicero  had  the  advantage  of  speaking  for  a  fa^ 
vourite  of  the  multitude,  and  against  the  chiefs  of 
the  Senate ;  but  he  was  placed  in  a  very  different 
situation  when  he  came  to  oppose  the  Agrarian 
law.  This  had  been  for  800  years  the  darling 
object  of  the  Roman  tribes — ^the  daily  attraction 
and  rallying  word  of  the  multitude — the  signal  of 
discord,  and  most  powerful  engine  of  the  seditdoua 
tribunate.  The  first  ofthe  series  of  orations  against 
the  Agrarian  law  now  proposed  by  RuUus,  was  de- 
livered by  Cicero  in  the  Senate-house,  shortly  af- 
ter his  election  to  the  consulship :  The  second  and 
third  were  addressed  to  the  people  from  the  ros- 
trum. The  scope  of  the  present  Agrarian  law  was, 
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to  appoint  Decemvirs  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the 
puhlic  domains  in  the  provinces^  and  to  recover  from 
the  generals  the  spoils  acquired  in  foreign  wars,  by 
which  a  fund  might  he  formed  for  the  purchase  of 
lands  in  Italy,  particularly  Campania — to  be  equal- 
ly divided  among  the  people.  Cicero,  in  his  first 
oration,  of  which  the  commencement  is  now  want- 
ing, quieted  the  alarms  of  the  Senate,  by  assuring 
them  of  his  resolution  to  oppose  the  law  with  his 
utmost  power.  When  the  question  came  before  the 
people,  he  did  not  fear  to  encounter  the  Tribunes 
on  their  own  territory,  and  most  popular  subject ;  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  make  the  people  judges  in  their 
own  cause,  though  one  in  which  their  passions,  in* 
terests,  and  prejudices,  and  those  of  their  fathers, 
had  been  engaged  for  so  many  centuries.  Consci- 
ous of  his  superiority,  he  invited  the  Tribunes  to 
ascend  the  rostrum,  and  argue  the  point  with  him 
before  the  assembled  multitude ;  but  the  field  was 
left  dear  to  his  argument  and  eloquence,  and  by 
alternately  flattering  the  people,  and  ridiculing  the 
proposer  of  the  law,  he  gave  such  a  turn  to  their 
inclinations,  that  they  rejected  the  proposition  as 
eagerly  as  they  had  before  received  it. 

But  although  the  Tribunes  were  unable  to  cope 
with  Cicero  in  the  Forum,  they  subsequently  con- 
trived to  instil  suspicions  into  the  minds  of  the 
people,  with  regard  to  his  motives  in  opposing  the 
Agrarian  law.     These  imputations  made  such  an 
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impression  on  the  city,  that  he  fi)und  it  necessary 
to  defend  himself  against  them,  in  a  short  speech 
to  the  people.  It  has  been  disputed,  whether  this 
third  oration  was  the  last  which  Cicero  pronounced 
on  occasion  of  this  j^grarian  law.  In  the  letters 
to  Atticus,  while  speaking  of  his  consular  orations, 
he  says,  ^^  that  among  those  sent,  was  that  pro* 
nounced  in  the  Senate,  and  that  addressed  to  the 
people,  on  the  Agrarian  law."  ^  These  are  the  first 
and  second  of  the  speeches,  which  we  now  have 
against  Rullus ;  but  he  also  mentions,  that  there 
were  two  apospasmatia,  as  he  calls  them,  concern- 
ing the  Agrarian  law.  Now,  what  is  at  present 
called  the  third,  was  probably  the  first  of  these  two, 
and  the  last  must  have  perished. 

Pro  Rabirio.  About  the  year  654,  Satuminus, 
a  seditious  Tribune,  had  been  slain  by  a  party  at- 
tached to  the  interests  of  the  Senate.  Thirty- 
six  years  afterwards,  Rabirius  was  accused  of  ac-* 
cession  to  this  murder,  by  Labienus,  subsequent- 
ly well  known  as  Cassar's  lieutenant  in  Gaul. 
Hortensius  had  pleaded  the  cause  before  the  De« 
eemyirs,  Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  by  whom  Ra- 
birius being  condemned,  appealed  to  the  people, 
and  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  the  Comitia.  The 
Tribune,  it  seems,  had  been  slain  in  a  tumult  du- 
ring a  season  of  such  danger,  that  a  decree  had 

*  Lib.  II.  Ep.  1. 
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been  paised  by  the  Senate,  requiring  tbe  Conrals 
to  be  CBorefiil  that  the  repablic  recdved  no  detrU 
ment.    This  ^ms  supposed  to  sanction  erery  pro. 
ceeding  which  followed  in  consequence ;  and  the 
design  of  the  popular  party,  in  the  impeachment  of 
Rafauius,  was  to  attack  this  prerogatiye  of  the  Se- 
nate    Cicero's  joration  is  a  little  obscure,  partly 
from  the  circunistanoe  that  the  accuser  would  not 
pennit  him  to  exceed  half  an  hour  in  the  defence. 
The  aqpiment,  however,  seems  to  have  been,  that 
Rabiruis  did  not  kill  Satuminus ;  but  that  even  if 
he  had  slain  him,  the  action  was  not  merely  legal, 
but  praiseworthy,  since  all  dtizens  had  been  requi-^ 
red  to  arm  in  aid  of  the  Consuls. 

It  was  believed,  that  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of 
Cicero,  Rabirius  would  have  been  condemned,  had 
not  the  Frsstor  Metellus  devised  an  expedient  for 
dissolving  the  Comitia,  before  sentence  could  be 
passed.  The  cause  never  was  farther  prosecuted 
nor  revived ;  the  public  attention  being  now  com* 
pletely  engrossed  by  the  imminent  dangers  of  the 
Catilinarian  Conspiracy. 

Contra  CatiUnam.  The  detection  and  suppres- 
sion of  that  nefiuious  plot,  form  the  most  glorious 
part  of  the  political  life  of  Cicero ;  and  the  orations 
he  pronounced  against  the  chief  conspirator,  are 
still  regarded  as  the  most  splendid  monuments  of 
his  eloquence.  It  was  no  longer  to  defend  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  a  municipal  town  or^pro- 
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of  an  unfortunate  client,  but  to  save  his  countr|r 
and  the  republic,  that  Cicero  ascended  the  tribune. 
The  conspiracy  of  Catiline  tended  to  the  utter  ex-^ 
tinction  of  the  dty  and  goremment  Cicero,  ha-( 
▼ing  discovered  his  design,  (which  was  to  leave 
Rome  and  join  his  army,  assembled  in  diffemt 
parts  of  Italy,  while  the  other  conspirators  remain^' 
ed  within  the  walls,  to  butcher  the  Senators  and 
&e  the  capital),  summoned  the  Senate  to  meet  in 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  with  the  intention 
of  laying  before  it  the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
plot.  But  Catiline  having  unexpectedly  appeared 
in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  his  audacity  impelled 
the  consular  orator  into  an  abrupt  invective,  which 
is  directly  addressed  to  the  traitor,  and  commences 
without  the  preamble  by  which  most  of  his  other 
harangues  are  introduced.  In  point  of  effect,  this 
oration  must  have  been  perfectly  electric.  The  dia* 
closure  to  the  criminal  himself  of  his  most  secret 
purposes — their  flagitious  nature,  threatening  the 
life  of  every  one  present*— the  whole  course  of  his 
vilbtinies  and  treasons,  blazoned  forth  with  the  fire 
of  incensed  eloquence — and  the  adjuration  to  him^ 
by  flying  from  Rome,  to  free  his  coimtry  from  such  a 
pestilence,  were  all  wonderfully  calculated  to  excite 
astonishment,  admiration,  and  horror.  The  great 
object  of  the  whole  oration,  was  to  drive  Catiline 
into  banishment ;  and  it  appears  somewhat  singii« 
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lar,  that  so  dangerous  a  personage,  and  who  might 
have  been  so  easily  convicted,  should  thus  have 
been  forced,  or  even  allowed,  to  withdraw  to  his 
army,  instead  of  being  secured  and  punished.  Ca- 
tiline having  escaped  unmolested  to  his  camp,  the 
conduct  of  the  Consul  in  not  apprehending,  but 
sending  away  this  formidable  enemy,  had  probably 
excited  some  censure  and  discontent ;  and  the  se- 
cond Catilinarian  oration  was  in  consequence  deli- 
Tjered  by  Cicero,  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  in 
order  to  justify  his  driving  the  chief  conspirator 
from  Rome.  A  capital  punishment,  he  admits, 
ought  long  since  to  have  overtaken  Catiline,  but 
such  was  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  the  existence 
of  the  conspiracy  would  not  have  been  believed, 
and  he  had  therefore  resolVed  to  place  his  guilt  in 
a  point  of  view  so  conspicuous,  that  vigorous  mea- 
sures might  without  hesitation  be  adopted,  both 
against  Catiline  and  his  accomplices.  He  also 
takes  this  opportunity  to  warn  his  audience  against 
those  bands  of  conspirators  who  still  lurked  within 
the  city,  and  whom  he  divides  into  various  classes, 
describing,  in  the  strongest  language,  the  different 
d^ees  of  guilt  and  profligacy  by  which  they  were 
severally  characterized. 

Manifest  proofs  of  the  whole  plot  having  been 
at  length  obtained,  by  the  arrest  of  the  ambassa- 
dors from  the  Allobroges,  with  whom  the  conspi- 
rators had  tampered,  and  who  were  bearing  writ- 
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ten  credentials  from  them  to  their  own  conntrjT) 
Cicero,  in  his  third  oration,  laid  before  the  people 
all  the  particulars  of  the  discovery,  and  invited 
them  to  join  in  celebrating  a  thanksgiving,  which 
had  been  decreed  by  the  Senate  to  his  honour,  for 
the  preservation  of  his  country. 

The  last  Catilinarian  oration  was  pronounced  in 
the  Senate,  on  the  debate  concerning  the  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  on  the  conspirators.  Silanus  had 
proposed  the  infliction  of  instant  death,  while  Cae- 
sar had  spoken  in  favour  of  the  more  lenient  sen- 
tence of  perpetual  imprisonment.  Cicero  does  not 
precisely  declare  for  any  particular  punishment; 
but  he  shows  that  his  mind  evidently  inclined  to 
the  severest,  by  dwelling  on  the  enormity  of  the 
conspirators'  guUt,  and  aggravating  aU  their  crimes 
with  much  acrimony  and  art.  His  sentiments  fi- 
nally prevailed ;  and  the  conspirators  were  strangled 
under  his  immediate  superintendence. 

In  these  four  orations,  the  tone  and  style  of  each 
of  them,  particularly  the  first  and  last,  is  very  difl 
ferent,  and  accommodated  with  a  great  deal  of  judg- 
ment to  the  occasion,  and  to  the  circumstances  un- 
der  which  they  were  delivered.  Through  the  whole 
series  of  the  Catilinarian  orations,  the  language  of 
Cicero  is  well  calculated  to  overawe  the  wicked, 
to  confinn  the  good,  and  encourage  the  timid.  It 
is  of  that  description  which  renders  the  mind  of 
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erne  man  the  mind  of  a  whde  fMemUy, «  a  whde 
people.^ 

Pro  Mur€Pnitr^Th^  Comitia  being  now  held,  in 
order  to  chooee  CobsuU  for  the  enming  yeta,  Jii- 
nius  Silanus  and  Mui»na  were  deeted.  The  lat- 
ter candidate  had  tx  his  competitCMr  the  odebrated 
jurisconsult  Sulpidus  Bufus ; '  who,  bdng  assisted 
by  CatOy  charged  Munena  with  having  prevailed 
by  bribery  and  corruption.  This  impeachment  was 
founded  on  the  Calpumian  law,  which  had  latdy 
been  rendered  more  strict,  on  the  suggestion  of  Sul- 
fimjia,hjaSe7$attut€attsulium.  Along  with  this  ac- 
cusation, the  profligacy  of  Munena's  character  was 
objected  to,  and  also  the  meanness  of  his  rank,  as  he 
was  but  a  knight  and  soldier,  whereas  Sulpidus  was 
a  patridan  and  lawyer.  Cicero  therefore  shows,  in 
the  first  place,  that  he  amply  merited  the  consul- 
ship, from  his  services  in  the  war  with  Mithridates, 
which  introduces  a  comparison  betwe^i  a  military 
and  forensic  life.  While  he  pays  his  usual  tri- 
bute of  applause  to  cultivated  eloquence  he  derides 
the  forms  and  phraseology  of  the  jurisconsults,  by 

^  Wolf,  in  the  pre&oe  to  his  edition  of  the  Oration  for  Mar* 
oellusy  mentions  having  seen  a  scholastic  declamation,  entitled, 
Oraiio  Catilinofj  in  M,  Ciceronem.  It  concludes  thus,—''  Me 
consularem  patridum,  dvem  et  amicum  reipuMicaa  a  fauciboB 
inimici  consulis  eripite;  supplioem  atque  iosontem  pristinsB 
daritudini,  omnium  dvium  gratis,  et  benevolentiffi  restrtQ  res- 
tituite.    Amen*' 
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whom  the  dvil  law  was  studied  and  practised.  As 
to  the  proper  subject  of  the  aecusation,  bribery  in 
his  election,  it  seems  probable  that  Murasna  had 
been  guilty  of  some  practices  which,  strictly  speak- 
ing, were  ill^al,  yet  were  warranted  by  custom. 
They  seem  to  have  consisted  in  encouraging  a 
crowd  to  attend  him  on  the  streets,  and  in  provi- 
ding shows  for  the  entertainment  of  the  multitude ; 
which,  though  expected  by  the  people,  and  usually 
overlooked  by  the  magistrates,  appeared  heinous 
offences  in  the  eye  of  the  rigid  and  stoical  Cato. 
Aware  of  the  weight  added  to  the  accusation  by 
his  authority,  Cicero,  in  order  to  obviate  this  in- 
fluence, treats  his  stoical  prindples  in  the  same 
tone  which  he  had  already  used  concerning  the  ]po- 
fession  of  Sulpidus.  In  conduding,  he  avails  him- 
self of  the  difficulties  of  the  tiroes,  and  the  yet  un- 
suppressed  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  which  rendered  it 
unwise  to  deprive  the  dty  of  a  Consul  well  quali- 
fied to  defend  it  in  so  dangerous  a  crisis. 

This  case  was  one  of  great  expectation,  from  the 
dignity  of  the  accusers  and  eloquence  of  the  de- 
fender's advocate.  Before  Cicero  spoke,  it  had  been 
pleaded  by  Hortensius,  and  Crassus  the  triumvir ; 
and  Cicero  used  the  utmost  exertion  to  surpass 
these  rivals  of  his  eloquence.  In  particular,  he 
shows  much  delicacy  and  art  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  manages  the  attack  on  the  philosophy  of 
Cato,  and  profession  of  Sulpidus,  both  of  whom 
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were  his  particulsr  friends,  and  high  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  judges  he  addressed.' 

Pro  Falerio  Flacco. — Flaecus  had  aided  Cicero 
in  his  discovery  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  and^ 
in  return,  was  defended  by  him  against  a  diarge 
of  extortion  and  peculation,  brought  by  various 
states  of  Asia  Minor,  which  he  had  governed  as 
Pro-praetor. 

Pro  ComeUo  SyUa. — Sylla,  who  was  afterwards  a 
great  partizan  of  Caesar's,  was  prosecuted  for  having 
been  engaged  in  Catiline's  conspiracy ;  but  his  ac* 
cuser,Torquatu8,  digressing  from  the  charge  against 
Sylla,  turned  his  raillery  on  Cicero ;  alleging,  that 
he  had  usurped  the  authority  of  a  king ;  and  assert- 
ing, that  he  was  the  third  foreign  sovereign  who  had 
reigned  at  Rome  after  Numa  and  Tarquin.  Cice- 
ro, therefore,  in  his  reply,  had  not  only  to  defend 
his  client,  but  to  answer  the  petulant  raillery  by 
which  his  antagonist  attempted  to  excite  envy  and 
odium  against  himself.  He  admits  that  he  was  a 
foreigner  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  having  been 
bom  in  a  municipal  town  of  Italy,  in  common  with 
many  others  who  had  rendered  the  highest  services 
to  the  city ;  but  he  repels  the  insinuation  that  he 
usurped  any  kingly  authority ;  and  being  instigated 

*  AoniuB  Palearius  wrote  a  declamation  in  answer  to  this 
speech,  entitled.  Contra  Murcenam. 

17 
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by  this  unmerited  attaok,  he  is  led  on  to  the  eula« 
gy  of  his  own  conduct  and  consulship,*— a  fiiyourite 
subject,  ffom  which  he  cannot  altogether  depart^ 
>  eren  when  he  enters  more  dosely  into  the  groundi 
of  the  prosecution. 

/Vio  Arckia. — ^This  is  one  of  the  orations  of 
Gicero  on  which  he  has  succeeded  in  hestowing  the 
finest  polish,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  of 
all  his  harangues.  Archias  had  been  his  preceptor, 
and,  aitex  having  obtained  much  reputation  by  hia 
Greek  poems  on  the  triumphs  of  LucuHus  over 
Mitiiridates,  and  of  Marius  over  the  Cimbri,  was 
now  attempting  to  celebrate  the  Consulship  of  Ci-» 
eero ;  so  that  the  orator,  in  pleading  his  cause,  ex* 
pe^Bted  to  be  requited  by  the  praises  of  his  muse. 

This  poet  was  a  native  of  Antiooh,  and,  having 
oome  to  Italy  in  early  youth,  was  rewarded  for  his 
learning  and  genius  with  the  friendship  of  the  first 
men  in  the  state,  and  with  the  citizenship  of  He* 
raclea,  a  confederate  and  enfranchised  town  of 
Magna  Grsecia.  A  few  years  afterwards,  a  law  was 
enacted,  conferring  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens 
on  all  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  freedom  of 
federate  states,  provided  they  had  a  settlement  in 
Italy  at  the  time  when  the  law  was  passed,  and 
had  asserted  the  privilege  before  the  Praetor  within 
sixty  days  from  \he  period  at  which  it  was  promul* 
gated.  After  Archias  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
this  law  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Ids  claims 

VOL.  II.  u 
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were  called  in  question  by  one  Gracchus,  who  now 
attempted  to  drive  him  from  the  city,  under  the 
enactment  expelling  all  foreigners  who  usurped, 
without  due  title,  the  name  and   attributes  of 
Roman  citizens.    The  loss  of  records,  and  scone 
other  circumstances,  having  thrown  doubts  on  the 
legal  right  of  his  client,  Cic^o  chiefly  enlarged  on 
the  dignity  of  literature  and  poetry,,  and  the  vari- 
ous accomplishments  of  Archias,  which  gave  him 
so  just  a  daim  to  the  privil^es  he  enjoyed.    He 
beautifully  describes  the  influence  which  study  and 
a  love  of  letters  had  exercised  on  his  own  character 
and  conduct.  He  had  thence  imbibed  the  principle^ 
that  glory  and  virtue  should  be  the  darling  ol^ects 
of  life,  and  that  to  attain  these,  all  diflSculties  and 
dangers  were  to  be  despised.     But,  of  all  names 
dear  to  literature  and  genius,  that  of  poet  was  the 
most  sacred ;  and  hence  it  would  be  an  extreme 
of  disgrace  and  profanation,  to  reject  a  bard  who 
had  employed  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  art  and  ge- 
nius to  make  Rome  immortal  by  his  muse,  and  had 
possessed  such  prevailing  power  as  to  touch  with 
pleasure  even  the  stubborn  and  intractable  soul  of 
Marius. 

The  whole  oration  is  interspersed  with  beautiful 
maxims  and  sentences,  which  have  been  quoted 
with  delight  in  all  ages.  There  appears  in  it,  how- 
ever, perhaps  too  much,  and  certainly  more  than 
in  the  other  orations;  of  what  Lord  Monboddo  calls 
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concimiity.  ^*  We  have  in  it/^  observes  he,  speak- 
ing of  this  oration,  ^^  strings  of  antitheses,  the  fi- 
gure of  like  endings,  and  a  perfect  similarity  of  the 
structuie,  both  as  to  the  grammatical  form  of  the 
words,  and  even  the  number  of  them."  ^  The  whole, 
.too,  is  written  in  a  style  of  exaggeration  and  im- 
moderate praise.  The  orator  talks  of  the  poet  Ar- 
chias,  as  if  the  whole  glory  of  Rome,  and  salvation 
of  the.commonwealth,  depended  on  his  poetical  pro- 
ductions, and  as  if  the  smallest  injury  offered  to  him 
would  render  the  name  of  Rome  execrable  and  in- 
famous in  all  succeeding  generations. 

Pro  Cn.  Planeio.'-^^The  defence  of  Plancius  was 
one  of  the  first  orations  pronounced  by  Cicero  after 
liis  return  from  banishment.  Plancius  had  been 
Quflsstor  of  Macedon.when  Cicero  came  to  that 
country  during,  his  exile,  and  had  received  him 
with  honours  proportioned  to  his  high  character, 
rather  than  his  fallen  fortunes.  In  return  for  this 
kindness,  Cicero  undertook  his  defence  against,  a 
charge,  preferred  by  a  disappointed  competitor,  of 
bribery  and  corruption  in  suing  for  the  aedileship. 

Pro  Sextio. — ^Thisis  another  oration  produced 
by  the  gratitude  of  Cicero,  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  banishment.  Sextius,  while  Tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, had  been  instrumental  in  procuring  his  recall, 
and  Cicero  requited  this  good  office  by  one  of  the 

• 

^,  Origin  and  Progress  qf  Language,  Book  IV. 
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longest  aiid  most  elaborate  of  bis  haranjo^iies.  Tke 
accusatioB,  indeed,  was  a  oonseqnenoe  of  bis  intep- 
position  in  favour  of  tbe  illustrious  exile ;  for  wbcsi 
about  to  propose  bis  recall  to  tbe  people,  be  was 
violently  attacked  by  tbe  Clodian  fitetion,  and  left 
&r  dead  on  tbe  street*  His  enemies,  bowev«r, 
though  obviously  tbe  aggressors,  aoeused  faim  of 
violence,  and  exciting  a  tumult.  This  vms  tht 
charge  against  which  Ci^to  defimded  him.  Tbe 
speech  is  valuable  for  the  bbtory  of  the  times,  it 
enters  into  all  tbe  recent  political  events  in  which 
Cicero  had  borne  so  diitmguisbed  a  part.  The 
orator  inveighs  against  his  ^nemies^  the  Tribune 
Clodius,  and  the  Consuls  Gabinius  and  Piso,  and 
details  idl  the  circumstances  oonneeted  widi  bis 
own  banishment  and  return,  oecasionaOy  throwing 
in  a  word  or  two  about  bis  client  Sextius. 
.  Contra  Vatinium. — ^Vatiiiius,  who  belonged  to 
the  Clodian  fiictien,  appeared,  at  tbe  trial  of  Sex« 
tins,  as  a  witness  against  him.  This  gave  Cicero 
an  opportunity  of  interrogating  bim ;  and  tbe  whole 
oration  being  a  continued  invective  on  the  conduet 
of  Vatinius,  poured  forth  in  a  saries  of  questions, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer  to  any  of  them,  has 
been  entitled,  InterrogaHo^ 

Pro  C^/t^.-rMiddleton  has  pronounced  this*  to 
be  tbe  most  entertaining  of  tbe  orations  Wbidi 
Cicero  has  left  us,  from  the  vivadty  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour with  which  be  treats  the  gdlantries  of  Clo« 


ifia,  he^  otmiiifroe  frith  C«liu0/and  in  general  the 
gaietiOB.aiul  licentiDMtieas  of  youth. 

CfeKttB  wu  a  yta»g  itoan  of  considerable  talents 
and  aeoompUshmentSy  who  had  been  intrusted  to 
'tiie  care  of:  Cicero  on  his  first  introduction  to  the 
Forum;  but  haying  imintidently  engaged  in  an 
intrigue  wildi  Clodia,  the  Weill-known  sister  of  Cloh 
J&aa,  aaad  having  afterwards  deserted  her,  she  accused 
-fiim  of  an  attempt  to  poison  her,  and  of  having 
bonrowed  money  from  her  in  order  to  procure  the 
iMsasanalion  of  Die,  the  Alexandrian  ambassador. 
Jn  this,  as  in  most  other  prosecutions  of  the  period, 
a  number  of  chains,  unconnected  with  the  main 
one,  seem  to  have  been  accumulated,  in  order  to 
give  the  chief  accusation  additional  force  and  cret- 
-dibility.  Cicero  had  thus  to  defend  his  client  against 
the  suspicions  arising  from  the  general  libertinism 
of  his  conduct.  He  justifies  that  part  of  it  which 
related  to  his  intarcourse  with  Clbdia,  by  enlarging 
<m  the  loose  character  of  this  woman,  whom  he  treats 
•with  very  little  ceremony;  and,  in  order  to  plsice  her 
dissolute  li&  in  a  mere  striking  point  of  view,  he 
conjures  up  in^fancy  one  of  her  grim  and  austere  an* 
cestors  of  the  Clodian  family  reproaching  her  with 
her  shamefrd  d^neracy.  All  this  the  <»-ator  was 
aware  would  not  be  suffident  for  the  complete  vin^ 
dication  of  his  dsent^  and  it  is  curious  to  remark 
the  ingenuity  witli  which  the  strenuous  advocate 

regularity  of  conduct  palliates,  on  this 
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occasion,  the  levities  of  youth^-^not,  indeed,.  By 
lessening  the  merits  <^  strict  morality,  but  by  re- 
presenting those  who  withstand  the  seductions  of 
pleasure  as  supematurally  endued. 

This  oration  was  a  particular  fiivourite  of  one 
who  was  long  a  distinguished  speaker  in  the  Britidi 
Senate.  *^  By  the  way/'  says  Mr  Fox,  in  a  letter 
to  Wakefield,  **  I  know  no  speech  of  Cicero  more 
full  of  beautiful  passages  than  this,  nor  where  he  is 
more  in  his  element.  Argumentative  contention  is 
what  he  by  no  means  excels  in ;  and  he  is  never,  I 
think,  so  happy  as  when  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  a  mixture  of  philosophy  and  pleasantry; 
and  especially  when  he  can  interpose  anecdotes  and 
references  to  the  authority  of  the  eminent  diarao- 
ters  in  the  history  of  his  own  country.  No  man  ^ 
pears,  indeed,  to  have  had  such  a  real  reqiect  for 
authority  as  he;  and  therefore,  when  bespeaks  upon 
that  subject,  he  is  always  natural  and  in  earnest ; 
and  not  like  those  among  us,  who  are  so  often  de- 
claiming about  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  with<^ 
out  knowing  what  they  mean,  and  hardly  even  ela- 
ting any  particulars  of  their  conduct,  or  of  their 
dicta'' 

De  Provinciis  CanstUaribus.  The  government 
of  Gaul  was  continued  to  CsBsar,  in  consequence  cf 
this  oration,  so  that  it  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  immediate  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public, which  it  was  incontestibly  the  great  wish 
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of  Cicero  to  protect  and  maintain  inviolate.  But 
Cicero  had  evidently  been  duped  by  Caesar,  as  he 
form^ly  had  nearly  been  by  Catiline,  and  as  he 
subsequently  was  by  Octavius,  Pollio,  and  every 
one  who  found  it  his  interest  to  cajole  him,  by  pro- 
claiming his  praises,  and  professing  ardent  zeal  for 
the  safety  of  the  state.  So  little  had  he  penetra- 
ted the  real  views  of  Csesar,  that  we  find  him  ask* 
ing  the  Senate,  in  this  oration,  what  possible  motive 
or  inducement  Caesar  could  have  to  remain  in  the 
province  of  Gaul^  except  the  public  good.  '*  For 
would  the  amenity  of  the  r^ons,  the  beauty  of  the 
dties,  or  civilization  of  the  inhabitants,  detain  him 
there— or  can  a  return  to  one's  native  country  be  so 
distasteful?" 

Pro  Cornelia  Balba.  Balbus  was  a  native  of 
Cadiz,  who  having  been  of  considerable  service  to 
Pompey,  during  his  war  in  Spain,  against  Serto^ 
rius,  had,  in  return,  received  the  freedom  of  Rome 
from^that  commander,  in  virtue  of  a  special  law, 
by  which  he  had  obtained  the  power  of  granting 
this  benefit  to  whom  he  chose.  The  validity  of 
Pompey's  act,  however,  was  now  questioned,  on  the 
ground  that  Cadiz  was  not  within  the  terms  of  that 
rdation  and  alliance  to  Rome,  which  could,  under 
any  circumstances,  entitle  its  citizens  to  such  a  pri-. 
vilcge.  The  question,  therefore,  was,  whether  the 
inhabitants  of  a  federate  state,  which  had  not  adopt- 
ed the  institutions  and  (dvil  julisprudenoe  of  Rome, 
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cottld  reteive  die  fights  of  dtiztednp.  Tliift  fiiht 
was  of  gKftt  importanoe  to  the  munietpil  towns  .cf 
the  Republic,  and  the  oration  throws  oonsidenUe 
light  OIL  the  relations  which  existed  between  lihe 
pnDTinces  and  the  oapitaL 

In  Ptsonem. — ^Piso  having  been  recalled  fism 
his  government  of  Maeedon,  in  eonsequence  rf  Ci- 
cero's oration^  DePrMindU  CcauadmHui^  he  com- 
plained^ in  one  of  his  first  appearances  in  dib  Se- 
nate, of  the  treatment  he  had  received,  and  attacked 
the  orator,  particularly  on  the  score  of  his  poietry, 
ridicnliiig  the  well-known  line, 

'^  Cedant  anna  togso— concedat  laurea  linguae**'' 

Cicero  replied  in  a  bitter  invective,  in  Whidihe  ei^ 
posed  the  whole  Ufe  and  conduct  of  his  enemy,  to 
public  contenipt  and  detestation.  The  most  lingu- 
lar feature  of  this  harangue  is  the  personal  abuse 
and  coarseness  of  .expression  it  contains,  which  ap- 
pear the  more  extraordinary  when  we  consider  that 
it  viras  delivered  in  the  Senate-house,  and  directed 
against  an  individual  of  such  distinction  and  ocm- 
sequence  as  Piso.  Cicero  applies  to  him  the  oppro- 
brious epithets  of  bdliMyfuria,  earmfex^furt^fkr^ 
kc ;  he  banters  him  on  his  personal  deformities, 
and  upbraids  hkn  with  hk  ignominiouft^  descent  on 
one  side  of  the  family,  whiles  on  the  other,  he  bad 
no  resemblance  to  his  aneestors,  except  to  the  sooty 
complexion  of  their  images. 
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JPh)  MUcne.  Whte  Milo  was  eiodidatcf  for  th4 
Omsulflbip)  iiie  notorious  dtoiigogue  Clodius  sap* 
ported  his  competitors,  and  during  the  eanvass^ 
party  spirit  became  so  violent^  that  the  tWo  fae^ 
tions  often  came  to  blows  within  the  walls  of  tht 
dity.  While  these  dissensions  were  at  their  height, 
Clodius  and  Milo  met  on  the  Appian  Way — ih^ 
former  returning  from  t&e  country  towards  Rom^ 
And  the  latter  setting  oiit  for  Lanuvium,  both  atr 
tended  by  a  great  retinue.  A  quarrel  arose  amod^ 
their  followers,  in  which  Clodius  Was  wounded  and 
carried  into  a  house  in  the  vicinity.  By  order  of 
Milo^  the  doors  were  broken  open,  his  enemy  drag?- 
ged  out,  and  assmdnated  on  the  highway.  The 
death  of  Clodius  excited  much  confusion  and  tu^ 
muH  at  Rome,  in.  the  course  of  which  the  courts 
rf  jnrtice  were  barned  by  a  mob.  MUo  haviDg  Ire* 
tiimed  from  the  banishment  into  which  he  had  ai 
first  withdrawn,  was  impeached  for  the  criine  by  th^ 
tribunes  of  the  people ;  and  Fompey,  in  virtue  of 
the  Authority  omferred  on  him  by  a  decree  of  the 
-Senate,  nominated  a  special  commission  to  inquire 
into,  the  murder  committed  on  the  Appian  Way* 
Ilk  brder  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  city^  he 
]^aced  guards  in  the  Forum,  and  occupied  all  its 
avenJoeawithtrodps.  This  unusual  appearance^  add 
Ibe  'shouts  of  the  Clodian  faction,  which  the  mill?- 
lory  con^  not  reistcain^  so  discomposed  the  oratory 
diat  he  fell  short  of  his  usual  exceUenqe*  The 
iqpieedli  which  he  actually  delivered,  was  taken  down 
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in  writing,  and  is  mentioned  by  Asoouius  Pedia- 
nus  as  still  extant  in  his  time.  But  that  beautifiil 
harangue  which  we  now  possess,  is  one  which  was 
retouched  and  polished,  as  a  gifk  for  Milo,  after  he 
had  retired  in  exile  to  Marseilles. 

In  the  oration,  as  we  now  have  it,  Cicero  takes  his 
exordium  from  the  circumstances  by  which  he  was 
80  much,  though,  as  he  admits,  so  causelessly  dis- 
concerted ;  since  he  knew  that  the  troops  were  not 
placed  in  the  Forum  to  overawe,  but  to  protect.  In 
entering  on  the  defence,  he  grants  that  Clodius  was 
killed,  and  by  Milo,  but  maintains  that  homicide 
is,  in  many  occasions,  justifiable,  and  on  none  more 
BO  than  when  force  can  only  be  repelled  by  foroe^ 
and  when  the  slaughter  of  the  aggressor  is  necessary 
for  self-preservation.  These  principles  are  beauti- 
fully illustrated,  and  having  been,  as  the  orator 
conceives,  sufficiently  established,  are  applied  to  the 
case  under  consideration.  He  shows,  frSm  the  cir- 
cumstantial  evidence  of  time  and  place — the  cha- 
racter of  the  deceased — the  retinue  by  which  he 
was  accompanied — ^his  hatred  to  Milo — ^the  advan- 
tages resulting  to  him  from'  the  death  of  his  enemy^ 
and  the  expressions  proved  to  have  been  used  by 
him,  that  Clodius  had  laid  an  ambush  for  Milo. 
Cicero,  it  is  evident,  had  here  the  worst  of  the 
cause.  The  encounter  appears,  in  fact,  to  have  been 
accidental;  and  though  the  servants  of  Clodius  may, 
perhaps,  have  been  the  assailants,  Milo  had  obyi- 
ously  exceeded  the  legitimate  bounds  of  self-de- 
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fence.  The  orator  accordingly  enforces  tbe  ai^i- 
ment,  that  the  as8a88ina,tion  of  Clodius  was  an  act 
of  public  benefit,  which,  in  a  consultation  of  Milp*8 
friends,  was  the  only  one  intended  to  have  been  ad- 
Tanced,  and  was  the  sole  defence  adopted  in  the  ora- 
tion which  Brutus  is  said  to  have  pr^ared  for  the  oc- 
casion. Cicero,  while  he  does  not  forego  the  advan- 
tage of  this  plea,  maintains  it  hypotiietically,  con* 
tending  that  even  ^Milo  had  openly  pursued  and 
dain  Clodius  as  a  common  enemy,  he  might  weU 
boast  of  having  freed  the  state  from  so  pernicious 
and  desperate  a  citizen.  To  add  force  to  this  argu- 
ment, he  takes  a  rapid  view  of  the  various  acts  of 
atrocity  committed  by  Clodius,  and  the  probable  si- 
tuation of  the  Republic,  were  he  to  revive.  When 
the  minds  of  the  judges  were  thus  sufficiently  pre- 
|Mffed,  he  ascribes  his  tragical  end  to  the  special  in^ 
terposition  of  the  providential  powers,  specially  ma- 
nifested by  his  fall  near  the  temple  of  Bona  Dea, 
whose  mysteries  he  had  formerly  profaned.  Having 
excited  sufficient  indignation  against  Clodius,  he 
concludes  with  moving  commiseration  for  Milo— 
representing  his  love  for  his  country  and  fellow- 
citizens,— the  sad  calamity  of  exile  from  Rome,-— 
and  his  manly  resignation  to  whatever  punishment 
might  be  inflicted  on  him. 

The  argument  in  this  oration  was  perhaps .« 
good  as  the  circumstances  admitted ;  but  we  miss 
through  the  whole  that  reference  to  documents  and 
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htwit  wbidx  gives  the  stamp  of  tnitli  to  the  onitrnk 
t^  Demosthenes.  Each  ground  of  defence,  taken 
by  itsd^  is  defective  in  argumentative  ilrt.  Thu«, 
in  maintainitig.  that  the  death  df  Clodius  was  of  no 
^nefit  to  Milo»  he  has  taken  too  little  into  cons^ 
-deration  die  hatred  and  rancour  mutually  felt  1^ 
^the  heads  of  political  factions :  but  he  supplies  lus 
weakness  of  argument  by  illustrative  digressions, 
^flashes  of  wit,  bursts  of  eloquence,  and  appeals  to 
Ihe  ooknpassion  of  the  judges^  on  which  he  appeaks 
;to  have  placed  much  reliance.  On  the  whole,  tbib 
4irataon  was  accounted,  both  by  Cicero  himself  sad 
fay  his  contemporaries,  as  the  finest  eflfort  of  his  ge- 
nius ;  which  confirms  what  indeed  is  evinced  by  the 
rwhole  history  of  Roman  eloquence,  that  the  jiidg^ 
-were  easily  satisfied  on  the  score  of  reasoniilg,  and 
attached  more  importance  to  pathos,  and  wit,  and 
sonorous  periods,  than  to  &ct  <^  law; 

Pro  Babirio  Pagtumo.'-^ThiB  is  the  defence  of 
Rabirius,  who  was  prosecuted  for  repayment  of  a 
Slim  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  reoeived,  in 
•conjunction  with  the  Proconsul  Gabinius,  firom 
JEang  Ptolemy,  for  having  placed  him  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  contrary  to  the  injunctions  of 
the  Senate. 

Pro  LAgario. — ^This  oration  was  pronouiiced  af- 
ter Ca^Mtr,  having  vanquished  Pompey  in  Thessaly> 

^  Jmsck*  p.  11^4. 
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and  destroyed  the  remains  of  the  Republiean  party 
hi  Afiiea,  assumed  the  supreme  administration  of 
affidrs  at  Rome.  Merciful  as  the  conqueror  ap- 
peaved,  he  w|m  understood  to  be  much  exasperated 
against  those  who,  after  the  roiit  at  Pharsalia,  had 
renewed  the  war  in  Africa.  Ligarius,  when  on  the 
point  of  obtaining  his  pardon^  was  formally  accused 
hy  bis  old  enemy  Tubero,  of  having  borne  arms  in 
that  contest.  The  Dictator  himself  presided  at  the 
trial  of  the  ease,  mudi  prejudiced  against  Ligarius» 
as  Was  known  from  his  having  previously  declared, 
that  his  resolution  was  fixed,  and  was  not  to  be  aU 
tered  by  the  charms  of  eloquence.  Cicero,  however, 
overcame  his  prepossessions,  and  extorted  from  him  a 
^don.  The  countenance  of  Caesar,  it  is  said,  chan^ 
ged,  as  he  proceeded  in  his  speech  ;  but  when  he 
touched  on  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  described 
Tubero  as  seeking  his  life,  amid  the  ranks  of  the 
•army,  he  was  so  agitated,  that  his  body  trembled, 
and  the  papers  which  he  held  dropped  from  his 
hand.^ 

This  oration  is  remarkable  for  the  free  spirit 
which  it  breathes,  even  in  the  face  of  that  power  to 
which  it  was  addressed  for  mercy.  But  Cicero,  at 
the  same  time,  shows  much  art  in  not  overstepping 
those  limits,  within  which  he  knew  he  might  speak 
without  offence,  and  in  seasoning  his  freedom  with 

*  Plutarch^  In  Cicero, 
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apptopriafe  coittpliiheiits  to  C«esar»  of  whicli  p^^ 
haps  the  itiodt  el^ant  is,  that  he  forgot  nothing 
but  the  injuries  done  to  himself.  This  was  the 
person  whom,  in  the  time  of  Pompey,  he  charac- 
terized as  manstrum  et  partentum  tyrannum,  and 
whose  death  he  afterwards  celebrated  as  divinum 
in  rempublicani  ben^ficium  ! 

The  oration  of  Tubero  against  Ligarius,  was  ex- 
tant in  Quintilian's  time,  and  probably  explained 
the  circumstances  which  induced  a  man,  who  had 
fought  so  keenly  against  Caesar  at  Pharsalia,  to  un- 
dertake the  prosecution  of  Ligarius. 

Pro  Rege  Dejotaro^ — Dgotarus  was  a  Tetrardi 
of  Galatia,  who  obtained  from  Pompey  the  reain 
of  Armenia,  and  from  the  Senate  the  title  of  King. 
In  the  civil  war,  he  had  espoused  the  cause  of  his 
benefactors.  Caesar,  in  consequence,  deprived  hitn 
of  Armenia,  but  was  sfubsequently  reconciled  to 
him,  and,  whUe  prosecuting  the  war  against  Phar^ 
naces,  visited  him  in  his  original  states  of  Galatia. 
Sometime  afterwards,  Phidippus,  the  physician  of 
the  king,  and  his  grandson  Castor,  accused  him  of 
an  attempt  to  poison  Caesar,  during  the  stay  he 
made  at  his  court  Cicero  defended  him  in  the 
private  apartments  of  Caesar,  and  adopted  the  same 
happy  union  of  freedom  and  flattery,  which  he  had 
so  successfully  employed  in  the  case  of  Ligarius. 
Caesar,  however,  pronounced  no  decision  on  the  one 
side  or  other. 
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'  PhiUppicd.— The  remaining  orations  of  Cicero 
are  those  directed  against  Antony,  of  whose  private 
life  and  political  conduct,  they  present  us  with  a 
fuU  and  glaring  picture.  The  character  of  Antony, 
next  to  that  of  Sylla,  was  the  most  singular  in  the 
annals  of  Rome,  and  in  some  of  its  features  hore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  fortunate  Dic- 
tator. Both  were  possessed  of  uncommon  milita* 
ry  talents — both  were  imbued  with  cruelty,  which 
makes  human  nature  shudder — both  were  inordi- 
nately addicted  to  luxury  and  pleasure — and  both, 
for  men  of  their  powers  of  mind  and  habits^  had 
apparently  at  least  a  strange  superstitious  reliance 
oh  destiny,  portents,  and  omens.  Yet  there  were 
stroug  shades  of  distinction  even  in  those  parts  of 
their  characters,  in  which  we  trace  the  closest  resem- 
blance :  The  cruelty  of  Sylla  was  more  deliberate 
and  remorseless — that  of  Antony,  more  regardless 
and  unthinking — and  amid  all  the  atrocities  of  the 
latter,  there  burst  forth  occasional  gleams  of  genero- 
sity  and  feeling.  But  then  Sylla  was  a  man  of  much 
greater  discernment  and  penetration- — a  much  more 
profound  and  successful  dissembler — and  he  was 
possessed  of  many  refined  and  elegant  accomplish- 
ments, of  which  the  coarser  Antony  was  destitute. 
Sylla  gratified  his  voluptuousness,  but  Antony  was 
ruled  by  it.  The  former  indulged  in  pleasure  when 
within  his  grasp,  but  ease,  power,  and  revenge,  were 
his  great  and  ultimate  object.    That  of  the  latter, 
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was  the  sensual  pleasure  alone  to  whidi  he  was 
dervieqt.  Sylla  would  never  have  heen  the  slave  of 
Cleopatra,  or  the  dupe  of  Octavius*  Hence  the  wide 
difierenee  between  the  destiny  of  the  triumphant 
Dicti^or>  whose  chariot  rolled  on  the  wheels  of  Foe* 
ftine  to  the  close  of  his  career,  and  the  sad  fitte  of 
Antony.  Yet  this  very  fate  has  mitigated  tli&  ab« 
hoirence  of  posterity,  and  weakness  having  .been 
iidded  to  wickedness,  has  unaccountably  palliated, 
in  our  eyes,  the  faults  of  the  soft  triumvir,  now  more 
remembered  as  the  devoted  lover  of  Cleopatra,  than 
^s  th^  chief  promoter  of  the  Prqsoriptions. 
'  The  Philippics  against  Antony,  like  those  of  De« 
mosthenes,  derive  their  chief  beauty  from  the  noble 
expression  of  just  indignation,  which  indeed  com- 
poses many  of  the  most  splendid  and  admired  pas^ 
sages  of  ancient  eloquence.  They  were  all  pio- 
noimced  during  the  period  which  elapsed  between 
the  assassination  of  Caesar,  and  the  defeat  of  An« 
tony  at  Modena.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Csauur, 
Cicero,  fearing  danger  from  Antony,  who  held  a 
sort  of  military  possession  of  the  city,  resolved  on 
a  voyage  to  Greece.  Being  detained,  however,  by 
contrary  winds,  after  he  had  set  out,  and  having  rer 
ceived  favourable  intelligence  from  his  friends  at 
Rome,  he  determined  to  return  to  the  capital. 
The  Senate  assembled  the  day  after  his  arrival,  in 
order,  at  the  suggestion  of  Antony,  to  consider  of 
some  new  and  extraordinary  honours  to  the  me- 

17 
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mory  of  Caesar.  To  this  meeting  Cicero  was  spe- 
cially summoned  by  Antony,  but  he  excused  him- 
self on  pretence  of  indisposition,  and  the  fatigue  of 
his  journey.  He  appeared,  however,  in  his  place, 
when  the  Senate  met  on  the  following  day,  in  ab- 
sence of  Antony,  and  delivered  the  first  of  the  ora- 
tions, afterwards  termed  Philippics,  from  the  re- 
semblance they  bore  to  those  invectives  which  De- 
mosthenes poured  forth  against  the  great  foe  of  the 
independence  of  Greece.  He  opens  his  speech  by 
explaining  the  motives  of  his  recent  departure  from 
Rome — ^his  sudden  return  and  his  absence  on  the. 
preceding  day — declaring,  that  if  present,  he  would 
have  opposed  the  posthumous  honours  decreed  to 
the  usurper.  His  next  object,  after  vindicating, 
himself,  being  to  warn  the  Senate  of  the  designs  of 
Antony,  he  complains  that  he  had  violated  the 
most  solemn  and  authentic  even  of  Cassar's  laws ; 
and  at  the  same  time  enforced,  as  ordinances, 
what  were  mere  jottings,  found,  or  pretended  to 
have  been  found,  among  the  Dictator's  Memoran^ 
da,  after  his  death. 

Antony  was  highly  incensed  at  this  speech,  and 
summoned  another  meeting  of  the  Senate,  at  which 
he  again  required  the  presence  of  Cicero.  These 
two  rivals  seem  to  have  been  destined  never  to 
meet  in  the  Senate-house.  Cicero,  being  appre- 
hensive of  some  design  against  his  life,  did  not  at- 
tend ;  so  that  the  oration  of  Antony,  in  his  own 

VOL.  II.  X 
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ion,  which  he  had  carefully  prepared  in 
intervals  of  leisure  at  hia  villa«  near  Tibur,  was 
unanswered  in  the  Senate.  THe  second  Philip- 
pic was  penned  by  Ciceto  in  his  doset,  as  a 
reply  to  this  speech  of  Antony,  in  which  he  had 
b«sn  particularly  charged  with  being  not  merely 
accessory  to  the  murder  of  CsBsar,  but  the  chief 
contrive  of  the  plot  against  him.  Some  part  of 
Cicero's  oration  was  thus  necessarily  defepsive,  but 
the  larger  portion,  which  is  accusatory,  is  one  of 
the  severest  and  most  bitter  invectives  ever  compo- 
sed, the  whole  being  expressed  in  terms  of  the  most 
thorough  contempt  and  strongest  detestation  of 
Antony.  By  laying  open  his  whole  criminal  ex- 
cesses  from  his  earliest  youth,  he  exhibits  one  con- 
tinued scene  of  debauchery,  faction,  -  rapine,  and 
violence ;  but  he  dwells  with  peculiar  horror  on 
his  offer  of  the  diadem  to  Csesar,  at  the  &ati* 
val  of  the  Lupercs^^his  drunken  debauch  at  the 
oilce  classic  villa  of  Terentius  Varra>««4ind  his  pur*- 
chase  of  the  effects  that  belonged  to  the  great 
Pompey — on  which  last  subject  he  pathetically 
contrasts  the  modesty  and  decorum  of  that  re- 
nowned warrior,  once  the  favourite  of  Fortune^  and 
darling  of  the  Roman  people,  with  the  licentious^ 
ness  of  the  military  adventurer  who  now  rioted  in 
the  spoils  of  his  coutitry*  In  concluding,  he  de- 
dares,  on  his  own  part,  that  in  his  youth  he  had 
defended  the  republic,  and,  in  his  old  age,  be  would 
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not  abandon  its  cause.-*-*'*  The  sword  of  Catiline  I 
despised ;  and  never  shall  I  dread  that  of  Antony .'^ 
This  oration  is  adorned  with  all  the  charms  of 
eloquence,  and  proves,  that  in  the  decline  of  life 
Cicero  had  not  lost  one  spark  of  the  fire  and  spirit 
which  animated  his  earlier  productions.  Although 
not  delivered  in  the  Senate,  nor  intended  to  be 
published  till  things  were  actually  come  to  an  ex- 
tremity, and  the  affairs  of  the  republic  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  render  Antony's  conduct  and  designs 
manifest  to  the  people,  copies  of  the  oration  were 
sent  to  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  other  friends  of  the 
commonwealth ;  hence  it  soon  got  into  extensive 
circulation,  and,  by  exciting  the  vengeance  of  An- 
tony, was  a  chief  cause  of  the  tra^cal  death  of  its 
author. 

The  situation  of  Antony  having  now  become 
precarious,  from  the  union  of  Octavius  with  the 
party  of  the  Senate,  and  the  defection  of  two  le^ 
gions,  he  abruptly  quitted  the  city,  and  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  marched  into  Cis-' 
alpine  Gaul,  which,  since  the  death  of  Caesar,  had 
been  occupied  by  Decimus  Brutus,  one  of  the  con^ 
spirators.  The  field  being  thus  left  clear  for  Ci- 
cero, and  the  Senate  being  assembled,  he  pronoun-^ 
ced  the  thirdPhilippic,  of  which  the  great  object  was 
to  induce  them  to  support  Brutus,  by  placing  an 
army  at  the  disposal  of  Octavius,  along  with  the 
two  Consuls  elect,  Hirtius  and  Pansa.   He  exhorts 
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thm  to  this  measure,  by  enlarging  on  the  merits  of 
Octavius  and  Brutus,  and  concludes  with  proposing 
public  thanks  to  these  leaders,  and  to  the  legions 
which  had  deserted  the  standard  of  Antony. 

From  the  Senate,  Cicero  proceeded  directly  to 
the  Forum,  where,  in  his  fourth  Philippic,  he  gave 
an  account  to  the  people  of  what  had  occurred, 
and  explained  to  them,  that  Antony,  though  not 
nominally^  had  now  been  actually  declared  the  ene- 
my of  his  country.  This  harangue  was  so  well  re* 
ceived  by  an  audience  the  most  numerous  that  had 
ever  listened  to  his  orations,  that,  speaking  of  it 
afterwards,  he  declares  he  would  have  reaped  suf- 
ficient fruit  from  the  exertions  of  his  whole  life, 
had  he  died  on  the  day  it  was  pronounced,  when 
the  whole  people,  with  one  voice  and  mind,  called 
out  that  he  had  twice  saved  the  republic^ 

Brutus  being  as  yet  unable  to  defend  himself  in 
the  field,  withdrew  into  Modena,  where  he  was  be- 
sieged by  Antony.  Intelligence  of  this  having  been 
brought  to  Rome,  Cicero,  in  his  fifth  Philippic,  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  the  Senate  to  proclaim  An- 
tony an  enemy  of  his  country,  in  opposition  to  Ca- 
lenus,  who  proposed,  that  before  proceeding  to  acts 
of  hostility,  an  embassy  should  be  sent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  admonishing  Antony  to  desist  from  his  at- 
tempt on  Gaul,  and  submit  himself  to  the  autho- 

»  PkU.  VI.  c  1. 
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rity  of  the  Senate.  After  three  days*  successive 
debate,  Cicero's  proposal  would  have  prevailed, 
bad  not  one  of  the  Tribunes  interposed  his  nega- 
tive, in  consequence  of  which  the  measure  of  the 
embassy  was  resorted  to.  '  Cicero,  nevertheless,  be- 
fore any  answer  could  be  received,  persisted,  in  his 
seventh  Philippic,  to  assert  that  any  accommoda- 
tion with  a  rebel  like  Antony,  would  be  equally  dis- 
graceful and  dangerous  to  the  republic.  The  de- 
puties having  returned,  and  reported  that  Antony 
would  consent  to  nothing  which  was  required  of 
him,  the  Senate  declared  war  against  him— em- 
ploying, however,  in  their  decree,  the  term  tumult, 
instead  of  war  or  rebellion.  Cicero,  in  his  eighth 
Philippic,  expostulated  with  them  on  their  timorous 
and  impolitic  lenity  of  expression.  In  the  ninth 
Philippic,  pronounced  on  the  following  day,  he  call- 
ed on  the  Senate  to  erect  a  statue  to  one  of  the  de- 
puties, Servius  Sulpicius,  who,  while  labouring  un- 
der a  severe  distemper,  had,  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
undertaken  the  embassy,  but  had  died  before  he 
could  acquit  himself  of  the  commission  with  which 
he  was  charged.  The  proposal  met  with  consider- 
able opposition,  but  it  was  at  length  agreed  that  a 
brazen  statue  should  be  erected  to  him  in  the  Fo- 
rum, and  that  an  inscription  should  be  placed  on 
the  base,  importing  that  he  had  died  in  the  service 
of  the  republic. 
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The  PhiKppics,  hitherto  mentioned,  related  chief- 
ly to  the  affairs  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  scene  of  the 
contest  between  D.  Brutus  and  Antony.  A  long 
period  had  now  elapsed  since  the  Senate  had  recei- 
ved any  intelligence  concerning  the  chiefs'  of  the 
conspiracy,  Marcus  Brutus  and  Cassitis,  the  former 
of  whom  had  seized  on  the  province  of  Macedonia, 
while  the  latter  occupied  Syria.  Public  despatcheiB, 
however,  at  length  arrived  from  M.  Brutus,  giving 
an  account  of  his  successful  proceedings  in  Greece. 
The  Consul  Fansa,  having  communicated  the  con- 
tents at  a  meeting  of  the  Senate,  and  having  pro- 
posed for  him  public  thanks  and  honours,  Calenus, 
a  creature  of  Antony,  objected,  and  moved,  that  as 
what  he  had  done  was  without  lawful  authority,  he 
should  be  required  to  deliver  up  his  army  to  the 
Senate,  or  the  proper  governor  of  the  province. 
Cicero,  in  his  tenth  Philippic,  rqilied,  in  a  transport 
of  eloquent  and  patriotic  indignation,  to  this  most 
unjust  and  ruinous  proposal^  particularly  to  the  as- 
sertion by  which  it  was  supported,  that  veterans 
would  not  submit  to  be  commanded  by  Brutus. 
He  thus  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Senate 
an  apph>bation  of  the  conduct  of  Brutus,  a  conti- 
nuance of  his  command  and  pecuniary  assistance. 

About  the  same  time  accounts  arrived  from  Asia, 
that  Dolabella,  on  the  part  of  Antony,  had  taken 
possession  of  Smyrna,  and  there  put  Trebonius,  one 
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of  the  eonspirators,  to  death.  On  receiving  this 
intelligeDce*  a  debate  arose  concerniog  the  choice  of 
a  general  to  be  employed  against  Dolabella,  and 
Cicero,  in  his  eleventh  Philippic,  strenuously  main* 
tained  the  right  of  Cassins,  yfho  was  then  in  Greece, 
to  he  promoted  to  that  command.  In  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  he  again  warmly  and  successfully  op- 
posed the  sending  a  deputation  to  Antony.  All  far- 
ther mention  of  pacification  was  terminated  by  the 
joyful  tidings  of  the  total  defeat  of  Antony  before 
Modena,  loy  the  army  under  Octayius,  and  the 
Consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansan^the  latter  of  whom 
was  mortally  wounded  in  the  conflict.  The  inteL 
ligence  recited  incredible  joy  at  Rome,  which  was 
heightened  by  the  unfavourable  reports  that  h^d 
previously  prevailed.  The  Senate  met  to  deliberate 
on  the  despatches  of  the  Consuls  communicating 
the  event.  Never  was  there  a  finer  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  eloquence,  than  what  was  afforded  to 
Cicero  on  this  occasion ;  of  which  he  most  glorious- 
ly availed  himself  in  the  fourteenth  Philippic.  The 
excitation  and  tumult  consequent  on  a  great  recent 
victory,  gives  wing  to  high  flights  of  eloquence,  and 
also  prepares  the  minds  of  the  audience  to  follow 
the  ascent.  The  success  at  Modena  tenninated  a 
}ong  period  of  anxiety.  It  was  for  the  time  suppo- 
sed to  have  decided  the  fate  of  Antony  and  the  B^ 
public ;  and  the  orator,  who  thus  saw  all  his  mear 
sures  justified,  must  have  Mt  that  exultation,  con^ 
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fidenoe,  and  spirit,  so  favourable  to  the  highest  exer- 
tions of  eloquence.  This,  with  the  detestable  dia- 
racter  of  the  conquered  foe, — ^the  wounds  of  Pansa, 
who  was  once  suspected  by  the  Republic,  but  by 
his  faithful  zeal  had  gradually  obtained  its  confi- 
dence, and  at  length  sealed  his  fidelity  with  his 
blood, — ^the  rewards  due  to  the  surviving  victors, 
— ^the  honours  to  be  paid  to  those  who  had  fallen 
in  defence  of  their  country, — the  thanksgivings  to 
be  rendered  to  the  immortal  gods, — all  afforded 
topics  of  triumph,  pan^yric,  and  pathos,  which 
have  been  seldom  supplied  to  the  orator  in  any 
age  or  country.  In  extolling  those  who  had  fidl- 
en,  Cicero  dwells  on  two  subjects ;  one  appertain- 
ing to  the  glory  of  the  heroes  themselves,  the  other 
to  the  consolation  of  their  friends  and  relatives. 
He  proposes  that  a  splendid  monument  should 
be  erected,  in  common  to  all  who  had  perished, 
with  an  inscription  recording  their  names  and  ser- 
vices ;  and  in  recommending  this  tribute  of  pub- 
lic gratitude,  he  breaks  out  into  a  funeral  pane- 
gyric, which  has  formed  a  more  lasting  memorial 
than  the  monument  he  suggested. 

This  was  the  last  Philippic  and  last  oration  which 
Cicero  delivered.  The  union  of  Antony  and  Octa- 
vius  soon  after  annihilated  the  power  of  the  Senate ; 
and  Cicero,  like  Demosthenes,  fell  the  victim  of 
that  indignant  eloquence  with  which  he  had  lash* 
ed  the  enemy  of  his  country  : — 
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"  Eloquio  sed  uterque  periit  orator ;  utrumque 
Largus  et  exuudans  letho  dedit  ingenii  fons. 
Ingenio  manus  est  et  cerrix  csesa^  nee  unquam 
Sanguine  causidici  maduenmt  rostra  pusilli." 

Besides  the  complete  orations  above  mentioned, 
Cicero  delivered  many,  of  which  only  fragments 
remain,  or  which  are  now  entirely  lost.  All  those 
which  he  pronounced  during  the  five  years  inter- 
vening between  his  election  to  the  Qusestorship 
and  the  iBdileship  have  perished,  except  that  for 
M.  Tullius,  of  which  the  exordium  and  narrative 
were  brought  to  light  at  the  late  celebrated  dis- 
covery by  Maii,  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan. 
Tullius  had  been  forcibly  dispossessed  {vi  armata) 
by  one  of  the  Fabii  of  a  farm  he  held  in  Luca- 
nia ;  and  the  whole  Fabian  race  were  prosecuted 
finr  damages,  under  a  law  of  Lucullus,  whereby, 
in  consequence  of  depredations  committed  in  the 
municipal  states  of  Italy,  every  family  was  held 
responsible  for  the  violent  aggressions  of  any  of 
its  tribe.  A  large  fragment  of  the  oration  for 
Scaurus  forms  by  far  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  discovery  in  the  Ambrosian  library.  The  ora- 
tion, indeed,  is  not  entire,  but  the  part  we  have  of 
it  is  tolerably  well  connected.  The  charge  was  one 
of  provincial  embezzlement,  and  in  the  exordium 
the  orator  announces  that  he  was  to  treat,  1st,  of 
the  general  nature  of  the  accusation  itself ;  2d,  of 
the  character  of  the  Sardinians ;  3d,  of  that  of  Scan- 
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Tus ;  and,  lastly,  of  the  special  diaige  oonceming 
the  corn.    Of  these,  the  first  two  heads  are  toler- 
ably entire ;  and  that  in  which  he  exposes  the  faith- 
less character  of  the  Sardinians,  and  thus  shakes 
the  credibility  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution, 
is  artfully  managed.    The  other  fragments  disco- 
vered in  the  Ambrosian  library  consist  merely  of 
detached  sentences,  of  which  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  make  a  connected  meaning.  Of  this  descrip- 
tion is  the  oration  In  P.  Clodium ;  yet  still,  by  aid 
of  the  Commentary  found  along  with  it,  we  are 
enabled  to  form  some  notion  of  the  tenor  of  the 
speech.    The  well-known  story  of  Clodius  finding 
access  to  the  house  of  CsBsar,  in  female  disguise, 
during  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  of  Bona 
Dea,  gave  occasion  to  this  invective.  A  sort  of  al- 
tercation had  one  day  passed  in  the  Senate  between 
Cicero  and  Clodius,  soon  after  the  acquittal  of  the 
latter  for  this  offence,  which  probably  suggested  to 
Cicero  the  notion  of  writing  a  connected  oration, 
inveighing  against  the  vices  and  crimes  of  Clodius, 
particularly  his  profanation  of  the  secret  rites  of 
the  goddess,  and  the  corrupt  means  by  whidb  he 
had  obtained  his  acquittal.    In  one  of  his  epistles 
to  Atticus,  Cicero  gives  a  detailed  account  of  this 
altercation,  which  certainlv  does  not  aflbid  us  a 
very  dignified  notion  of  senatorial  gravity  and  de<- 
corum. 
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Of  those  orations  of  Cicero  which  hare  entirely 
perished,  the  greatest  loss  has  been  sustained  in 
the  disappearance  of  the  defence  of  Cornelius,  who 
was  accused  of  practices  against  the  state  during 
his  tribuneship.  This  speech,  which  was  divided 
into  two  great  parts,  was  continued  for  four  suc^ 
eessive  days,  in  presence  of  an  immense  concourse 
of  people,  who  testified  their  admiration  of  its 
bright  eloquence  by  repeated  applause.^  The  ora- 
tor himself  frequently  refers  to  it  as  among  the 
most  finished  of  his  compositions,'  and  the  old  cri^ 
tics  cite  it  as  an  example  of  genuine  eloquence. 
"  Not  merely,*'  says  Quintilian,  "  with  strong,  but 
with  shining  armour  did  Cicero  contend  in  the 
cause  of  Cornelius."  We  have  also  to  lament  the 
loss  of  the  oration  for  C.  Fiso,  accused  of  oppress 
sion  in  his  government— of  the  farewell  discourse 
delivered  to  the  Sicilians,  {Quum  Qtuestor Ulybieo 
dkfcederetf)  in  which  he  gave  them  an  account  of 
his  administration,  and  promised  them  his  protec* 
tion  at  Rome — of  the  invective  pronounced  in  the 
Senate  against  Metellus,  in  answer  to  a  harangue 
which  that  Tribune  had  delivered  to  the  people 
concerning  Cicero's  conduct,  in  putting  the  confe- 
derates of  Catiline  to  death  without  trial;  and, 
finally,  of  the  celebrated  speech  De  Proscriptarum 

^  Quint.  Inst.  Orat  Lib.  V. 
*  Orator,   c.  6*7,  70. 
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Liberia,  in  which,  on  political  grounds,  he  opposed, 
while  admitting  their  justice,  the  daims  of  the  chil- 
dren of  those  whom  Sylla  had  proscrihed  and  dis- 
qualified from  holding  any  honours  in  the  state, 
and  who  now  applied  to  be  relieved  from  their  dis- 
abilities. The  success  which  he  obtained  in  resist- 
ing this  demand,  is  described  in  strong  terms  by 
Pliny :  "  Te  orante,  proscriptorum  liberos  honores 
petere  puduit."  ^  A  speech  which  is  now  lost,  and 
which,  though  afterwards  reduced  to  writing,  must 
have  been  delivered  extempore,  afforded  another 
strong  example  of  the  persuasiveness  of  Iiis  elo- 
quence. The  appearance  of  the  Tribune,  Rosdus 
Otho,  who  had  set  apart  seats  for  the  knights  at 
the  public  spectades,  having  one  day  occasioned  a 
disturbance  at  the  theatre,  Cicero,  on  being  in- 
formed of  the  tumult,  hastened  to  the  spot,  and, 
calling  out  the  people  to  the  Temple  of  Bellona, 
he  so  calmed  them  by  the  magic  of  his  doquence, 
that,  returning  immediately  to  the  theatre,  they 
clapped  their  hands  in  honour  of  Otho,  and  vied 
with  the  knights  in  giving  him  demonstrations  of  ^ 
respect.^  One  topic  which  he  touched  on  in  this 
oration,  and  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  any 
hint  from  antiquity,  was  his  reproaching  the  riot- 
ers for  their  want  of  taste,  in  creating  a  tumult, 

1  Hist.  Nat.  Lib.  VII.  c  30. 
*  Plutarch,  In  Cicer, 
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while  Rosdus  was  performing  on  the  stage.^  This 
speech,  the  orations  against  the  Agrarian  law,  and 
that  De  Proscriptorum  lAherisy  have  long  been 
cited  as  the  strongest  examples  of  the  power  of 
eloquence  over  the  passions  of  mankind :  And  it 
is  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  highest  praise  be 
due  to  the  orator,  who  could  persuade,  or  to  the 
people,  who  could  be  thus  induced  to  relinquish  the 
most  tempting  expectations  of  property  and  ho- 
nours, and  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  favourite 
amusements. 

In  the  age  of  that  declamation  which  prevailed 
at  Rome  from  the  time  of  Tiberius  to  the  fall  of 
the  empire,  it  was  the  practice  of  rhetoricians  to 
declaim  on  similar  topics  with  thosie  on  which  Ci- 
cero had  delivered,  or  was  supposed  to  have  deli- 
vered, harangues.  It  appears  from  Aulus  Gel- 
llus,'  that  in  the  age  of  Marcus  Aurelius  doubts 
were  entertained  with  regard  to  the  authenticity 
of  certain  orations  circulated  as  productions  of 
Cicero.  He  was  known  to  have  delivered  four 
speeches  almost  immediately  after  his  recall  from 
banishment,  on  subjects  closely  connected  with  his 
exile.  The  first  was  addressed  to  the  Senate,'  and 
the  second  to  the  people,  a  few  days  subsequent  to 
his  return  ;*  the  third  to  the  College  of  Pontiffs, 

^  Macrobius>  Satur.  Lib.  III.  c  14.  ^  Lib.  L  c.  7« 

«  Bio  Cassius,  XXXIX.  c.  9- 
*  Episi.  Ad  Auk.  Lib.  IV.  Ep.  1. 
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in  order  to  obtain  restitution  of  a  piece  of  ground 
on  the  Palatine  hUl,  on  which  his  house  formerly 
stood,  but  had  been  demolished,  and  a  temple  erect- 
ed on  the  spot,  in  order,  as  he  conceived,  to  alienate 
it  irretrievably  from  the  proprietor,  by  thus  conse- 
crating it  to  religious  purposes.^  The  fourth  was 
pronounced  in  consequence  of  Clodius  dedaiing 
that  certain  menacing  prodigies,  which  had  lately 
appeared,  were  indubitably  occasioned  by  the  de- 
secration of  this  ground,  which  the  Pontiffs  had 
discharged  from  religious  uses.  These  four  ora- 
tions are  usually  entitled,  Post  Reditum  in  Se- 
natu^  Ad  Quirites  post  Reditum^  Pro  domo  sua 
ad  PontificeSf  De  Haruspicum  Responsis.  These 
were  published  in  all  the  early  editions  of  Cicero, 
without  any  suspicion  of  their  authenticity  being 
hinted  by  the  commentators,  and  they  were  fiirther 
referred  to  as  genuine  authorities  by  Middleton  in 
his  Life  of  Cicero.  At  length,  about  the  middle 
of  last  century,  the  well-known  dispute  having  ari- 
sen between  Middleton  and  Tunstall,  concerning 
the  authenticity  of  the  letters  to  Brutus,  Mark- 
land  engaged  in  the  controversy ;  and  his  remarks 
on  the  correspondence  of  Cicero  and  Brutus  were 
accompanied  with  a  **  Dissertation  on  the  Four  Ora- 
tions ascribed  to  M.  T.  Cicero,"  published  in  IT^S, 
which  threw  great  doubts  on  their  authenticity. 

*  Epist.  Ad.  Attic.  Lib.  IV.  Ep.  2. 
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Middleton  made  no  formal  reply  to  this  part  of 
Murkland's  observations ;  but  he  neither  retracted 
his  opinion  nor  changed  a  word  in  his  subsequent 
edition  of  the  Life  of  Cicero. 

Soon  after,  Ross,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  edi- 
tor of  Cicero's  JSpistoke  FamUiares^  in  his  **  Dis- 
sertation^  an  whidi  the  defence  of  P.  Sulla,  ascribed 
to  Cicero,  is  clearly  proved  to  be  spurious,  after  the 
manner  of  Mr  Markland,"  ironically  showed,  that, 
on  the  principles  and  line  of  argument  adopted  by 
his  opponent,  the  authentidty  of  any  one  of  the 
orations  might  be  contested.  This  jeu  d'esprii  of 
Bishop  Ross  was  seriously  confuted  in  a  '^  Disser* 
tation,  in  which  the  Objections  of  a  late  Pamphlet 
to  the  Writings  of  the  Ancients,  after  the  manner  of 
Mr  Markland,are  clearly  Answered ;  and  those  Pas- 
sages  in  Tully  corrected,  on  which  some  of  the  Ob- 
jections are  founded,  1746«"  This  dissertation  was 
printed  by  Bowyer,  and  he  is  generally  believed 
to  be  the  author  of  it.^  In  Germany,  J.  M.  Ges* 
ner,  with  aU  the  weight  attached  to  his  opinion, 
and  Tiesauru9,  strenuously  defended  these  ora« 
tions  in  two  prelections,  held  in  1753  and  1754, 

^  See  Nichora  IMerary  Anecdotes.  Ma]?]ed>  stlso,  seems  to 
suppose  that  Bishop  Ross  was  in  earoest  .*— -'^  Orationetn,  pro 
Sulla  spuriam  esse  audacter  pronunciavit  vir  quidam  doctus 
in.— A  Dissertation^  in  which  the  defence  of  P.  SuUa^  &c.  is 
proTed  to  be  spurious." — Harles,  JniroducLin  Notkiam  Li' 
terai.  Rwn.  Tom.  II.  p.  153. 
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and  inserted  in  the  8d  volume  of  the  new  series  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Got- 
tingen,  under  the  title  Cicero  Bestitutusy  in  whidi 
he  refuted,  one  by  one,  all  the  opinions  of  Mark- 
land. 

After  this,  although  the  letters  of  Brutus  were 
no  longer  considered  as  authentic,  literary  men  in 
all  countries — as  De  Brosses,  the  French  translator 
of  Sallust,  Ferguson,  Saxius,  in  his  OnomasticoHy 
and  Rhunkenius — adopted  the  orations  as  genuine. 
Emesti,  in  his  edition  of  Cicero,  makes  no  mention 
of  the  existence  of  any  doubts  respecting  them ;  and, 
in  his  edition  of  Fabricius,^  alludes  to  the  oontio- 
versy  concerning  them  as  a  foolish  and  insignificant 
dispute.  A  change,  of  opinion,  however,  was  pro- 
duced by  an  edition  of  the  four  orations  which 
Wolfius  published  at  Berlin  in  1801,  to  which  he 
prefixed  an  account  of  the  controversy,  and  a  gene- 
ral view  of  the  arguments  of  Markland  and  Gesner. 
The  observations  of  each,  relating  to  particular  words 
and  phrases,  are  placed  below  the  passages  as  they 
occur,  and  are  followed  by  Wolf's  own  remarks, 
refuting,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  opinions 
of  Gesner,  and  confirming  those  of  Markland. 
Schutz,  the  late  German  editor  of  Cicero,  has  com- 
pletely adopted  the  notions  of  Wolf;  and  by  print- 

^  Bib.  Lot.  Lib.  I.  c  8. 
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ing.  these  four  harangues,  not  in  their  order  in  the 
series,  but  separately,  and  at  the  end  of  the  whole, 
along  with  the  discarded  coniespondenoe  between 
Cicero  and  Brutus,  has  thrown  them  without  the 
classical  pale  as  effectually  as  Lambinus  excluded 
the  once-reoognized  orations.  In  pace,  and  Ante- 
quam  tret  in  ExUium.  In  the  fourth  volume  of 
his  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Cicero  now  proceed* 
ing  in  Germany,  Beck  has  followed  the  opinion  of 
Wol^  after  an  impartial  examination  of  the  differ- 
ent arguments  in  his  notes,  and  in  an  excursus 
criticus  devoted  to  this  subject 

Markland  and  Wolf  believe,  that  these  ha* 
rangues  were  written,  as  a  rhetorical  exercise,  by 
some  declaimer,  who  lived  not  long  after  Cicero,  pro- 
bably in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  and  who  had'  before 
his  eyes  some  orations  of  Cicero  now  lost,  (perhaps 
the  same  which  he  delivered  on  his  return  from 
exile,)  from  which  the  rhetorician  occasionally  bor- 
rowed ideas  and  phrases  not  altogether  unworthy 
of  the  orator's  genius  and  eloquence.  But,  though 
they  may  contain  some  insulated  Ciceronian  ex- 
pressions, it  is  utterly  denied  that  these  orations 
can  be  the  continued  composition  of  Cicero.  The 
arguments  against  their  authenticity,  are  deduced^ 
^st,  from  their  matter ;  and,  secondly,  from  thek 
style.  These  critics  dwell  much  on  the  numerous 
thoughts  and  ideas,  inconsistent  with  the  known 
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fientiments,  or  unsuitable  to  the  disposition  of  the 
author, — on  the  rdation  of  events,  told  in  a  differ- 
ent manner  from  that  in  whidi  they  have  been  re- 
corded by  him  in  his  undoubted  works, — and,  final* 
ly,  on  the  gross  ignorance  shown  of  the  laws,  instita- 
tions,  and  customs  of  Rome,  and  even  of  the  events 
passing  at  the  time.  Thus  it  is  said,  in  one  of  these 
four  orations,  that,  on  some  political  occasion,  all 
the  senators  changed  their  garb,  as  also  the  Prsetois 
and  ^diles,  which  proves,  that  the  author  was  ig* 
norant  that  all  ^diles  and  Praetors  were  necessa- 
rily senators,  as,  otherwise,  the  special  introduction 
of  them  would  be  superfluous  and  absurd.  What  is 
still  stronger,  the  author,  in  the  oration  Ad  Qitu 
rites  past  redUum,  refers  to  the  speech  in  behalf  of 
Gabinius,  which  was  not  pronounced  till  699*  three 
years  subsequent  to  Cicero's  recall;  whereas  the  real 
oration  Ad  Quirites,was  delivered  on  the  second  or 
third  day  after  his  return.  With  regard  to  the 
style  of  these  harangues,  it  is  argued,  that  the  ex- 
pressions are  affected,  the  sentences  perplexed,  and 
the  transitions  abrupt ;  and  that  their  languor  and 
want  of  animation  render  them  wholly  unworthy 
of  Cicero.  Markland  particularly  points  out  the 
absurd  repetition  of  what  the  dedaimer  had  consi- 
dered Ciceronian  phrases, — as,  **  Aras,  focos,  pe- 
nates — ^Deos  immortales — ^Res  incredibiles— *£s8e 
videatur."  Of  the  orations  individually  he  remarks 
truly,  that  the  one  delivered  by  Cicero  in  the  Se- 
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Hate  immediately  after  his  return^  was  known  to 
have  been  prepared  with  the  greatest  possible  care, 
and  to  have  been  committed  to  writing  before  it 
was  delivered ;  while  the  fictitious  harangue  which 
we  now  have  in  its  place,  is  at  all  events  quite  un- 
like any  thing  that  Cicero  would  have  produced 
with  elaborate  study.  The  second  is  a  sort  of  com- 
pendium of  the  first,  and  the  same  ideas  and  ex* 
pressions  are  slavishly  repeated;  which  implies  a 
barrenness  of  invention,  and  sterility  of  language, 
that  cannot  be  supposed  in  Cicero.  Of  the  third 
oration  he  speaks,  in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  as  one 
of  his  happiest  efforts  ;^  but  nothing  can  be  more 
wretched  than  that  which  we  now  have  in  its  stead, 
— the  first  twelve  chapters,  indeed,  being  totally 
irrelevant  to  the  question  at  issue. 

The  oration  for  Marcellus,  the  genuineness  of 
which  has  also  been  called  in  question,  is  somewhat 
in  a  different  style  from  the  other  harangues  of 
Cicero ;  for,  though  entitled  Pro  Marcello,  it  is  not 
80  much  a  speech  in  his  defence,  as  a  'panegync  on 
Caesar,  for  having  granted  the  pardon  of  Marcellus 
at  the  intercession  of  the  Senate.  Marcellus  had 
been  one  of  the  most  violent  opponents  of  the  views 
of  Caesar.  He  had  recommended  in  the  Senate, 
that  he  should  be  deprived  of  the  province  of  Gaul : 
he  had  insulted  the  magistrates  of  one  of  Caesar's 
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new-founded  colonies ;  and  had  been  present  at 
Fharsalia  on  the  side  of  Fompey.  After  that  bat- 
tle he  retired  to  Mitylene,  where  he  was  obliged  to 
remain,  being  one  of  his  few  adversaries  to  whom 
the  conqueror  refused  to  be  reconciled.  The  Senate, 
however,  one  day  when  Caesar  was  present,  with  a 
united  voice,  and  in  an  attitude  of  supplication, 
having  implored  his  clemency  in  favour  of  Marcel- 
lus,  and  their  request  having  been  granted,  Cicero, 
though  he  had  resolved  to  preserve  eternal  silence, 
being  moved  by  the  occasion,  delivered  one  of  the 
highest-strained  encomiums  that  has  ever  been 
pronounced. 

In  the  first  part  he  extols  the  military  exploits 
of  Caesar;  but  shows,  that  his  clemency  to  Mar- 
cellus  was  more  glorious  than  any  of  his  other  ac- 
tions, as  it  depended  entirely  on  himseli^  while  for- 
tune and  his  army  had  their  share  in  the  events  of 
the  war.  In  the  second  part  he  endeavours  to  dis- 
pel the  suspidons  which  it  appears  Caesar  still  en- 
tertained of  the  hostile  intentions  of  Marcellus, 
and  takes  occasion  to  assure  the  Dictator  that,  his 
life  was  most  dear  and  valuable  to  all,  since  on  it 
depended  the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  and  the  hopes 
of  the  restoration  of  the  commonwealth. 

This  oration,  which  Middleton  declares  to  be 
superior  to  anything  extant  of  the  kind  in  all  an- 
tiquity, and  which  a  celebrated  French  critic  terms, 
*^  Le  discours  le  plus  noble,  le  plus  pathetique,  et 
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en  meme  terns  le  plus  patriotique,  que  la  recon- 
naissance,  Tamiti^  et  la  vertu  puissent  inspirer  a 
une  ame  elevte  et  sensible,"  continued  to  be  not 
only  of  undisputed  authenticity,  but  one  of  Cicero's 
most  admired  productions,  till  Wolf,  in  the  pre- 
face and  notes  to  a  new  edition  of  it,  printed  in 
1802,  attempted  to  show,  that  it  was  a  spurious  pro- 
duction, totally  unworthy  of  the  orator  whose  name 
it  bore,  and  that  it  was  written  by  some  declaimer, 
soon  after  the  Augustan  age,  not  as  an  imposition 
on  the  public,  but  as  an  exerdse, — according  to  the 
practice  of  the  rhetoricians,  who  were  wont  to 
choose,  as  a  theme,  some  subject  on  which  Cicero 
had  spoken.  In  his  letters  to  Atticus,  Cicero  says, 
that  he  had  returned  thanks  to  Caesar  pluribus 
verbis.    This  Middleton  translates  a  long"  speech ; 
but  Wolf  alleges,  it  can  only  mean  a  few  words, 
and  never  can  be  interpreted  to  denote  a  full  ora- 
tion, such  as  that  which  we  now  possess,  for  Mar- 
cellus.  That  Cicero  did  not  deliver  a  long  or  formal 
speech,  is  evident,  he  contends,  from  the  testimony 
of  Plutarch,  who  mentions,  in  his  Life  of  Cicero, 
that,  a  short  time  afterwards,  when  the  orator  was 
about  to  plead  for  Ligarius,  Csssar  asked,  how  it 
happened  that  he  had  not  heard  Cicero  speak  for 
so  long  a  period, — ^which  would  have  been  absurd 
if  he  had  heard  him,  a  few  months  before,  pleading 
for  Marcdlus.  Being  an  extemporary  effiision,  call* 
ed  forth  by  an  unforeseen  occasion,  it  could  not  (he 
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continues  to  urge)  have  been  prepared  and  writ- 
ten beforehand ;  nor  is  it  at  all  probable,  that,  like 
many  other  orations  of  Cicero,  it  was  revised  and 
made  public  after  having  been  delivered.  The  causes 
which  induced  the  Roman  orators  to  write  out  their 
speeches  at  leisure,  were  the  magnitude  and  public 
importance  of  the  subject,  or  the  wishes  of  those  in 
whose  defence  they  were  made,  and  who  were  anxi- 
ous to  possess  a  sort  of  record  of  their  vindication. 
But  none  of  these  motives  existed  in  the  present 
case.  The  matter  was  of  no  importance  or  diffi- 
culty ;  and  we  know  that  Marcellus,  who  was  a 
stem  republican,  was  not  at  all  gratified  by  the  in- 
tercession of  the  senators,  or  conciliated  by  the  cle- 
mency of  Csssar.  As  to  internal  evidence,  deduced 
from  the  oration.  Wolf  admits,  that  there  are  in- 
terspersed in  it  some  Ciceronian  sentences;  and 
how  otherwise  could  the  learned  have  been  so  ^re- 
giously  deceived  ?  but  the  resemblance  is  more  in 
the  varnish  of  the  style  than  in  the  substance.  We 
have  the  words  rather  than  the  thoughts  of  Cicero ; 
and  the  rounding  of  his  periods,  without  their  ener- 
gy and  argumentative  connection.  He  adduces, 
also,  many  instances  of  phrases  unusual  among  the 
classics,  and  of  conceits  which  betray  the  rhetori- 
cian or  sophist.  His  extolling  the  act  of  that  day 
on  which  Caesar  pardoned  Marcellus  as  higher  than 
all  his  warlike  exploits,  would  but  have  raised  a 
smile  on  the  lips  of  the  Dictator ;  and  the  slighting 
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way  in  which  the  cause  of  the  republic  and  Fompey 
are  mentioned,  is  totally  different  from  the  m^ner 
in  which  Cicero  expresses  himself  on  these  delicate 
topics,  even  in  presence  of  Caesar,  in  his  authentic 
orations  for  Deiotarus  and  Ligarius. 

It  is  evident,  at  first  view,  that  many  of  Wolfs 
observations  are  hypercritical ;  and  that  in  his  ar- 
gument concerning  the  encomiums  on  Cassar,  and 
the  overrated  importance  of  his  clemency  to  Mar* 
cellus,  he  does  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for 
Cicero's  habit  of  exaggeration,  and  the  momentary 
enthusiasm  produced  by  one  of  those  transactions, 

"  Quse^  dum  geruntur^  percellunt  animos." 

Accordingly,  in  the  year  following  that  of  Wolfs 
edition,  Olaus  Wormius  published,  at  Copenha- 
gen, a  vindication  of  the  authenticity  of  this  speech. 
To  the  argument  adduced  from  Plutarch,  he  an- 
swers, that  some  months  had  elapsed  between  the 
orations  for  Marcellus  and  Ligarius,  which  might 
readily  be  called  a  long  period,  by  one  accustomed 
to  hear  Cicero  harangue  almost  daily  in  the  Senate 
or  Forum.  Besides,  the  phrase  of  Flutarch,  xiyorroc, 
may  mean  pleading  for  some  one,  which  was  not 
the  nature  of  the  speech  for  Marcellus.  As  to  the 
motive  which  led  to  write  and  publish  the  oration, 
Cicero,  above  all  men,  was  delighted  with  his  own 
productions,  and  nothing  can  be  more  probable  than 
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that  he  should  have  wished  to  preserve  the  remem- 
brance of  that  memorable  day,  which  he  calls,  in 
his  letters,  diem  iUam  pulcherrimam.  It  was  natu- 
ral to  send  the  oration  to  Marcellus,  in  order  to 
hasten  his  return  to  Rome,  and  it  must  have  been 
an  acceptable  thing  to  Caesar,  thus  to  record  his 
fearlessness  and  benignity.  With  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  Pompey  and  the  republican 
party  are  talked  of,  it  is  evident,  from  his  letters, 
that  Cicero  was  disgusted  with  the  political  mea^ 
sures  of  that  faction,  that  he  wholly  disapproved  of 
their  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  foreseeing  a  renewal 
of  Sylla's  proscriptions  in  the  triumph  of  the  arifr. 
tocratic  power,  he  did  not  exaggerate  in  so  highly 
extolling  the  humanity  of  Caesar. 

The  arguments  of  Wormius  were  expanded  and 
illustrated  by  Weiske,  In  Commentario  perpetuo 
etpleno  in  Oral.  Ciceronispro  Marcello,  publish- 
ed at  Leipsic,  in  1805,^  while,  on  the  other-hand, 

^  ''  Cum  Appendice  De  Oratione^  quffi  vulgo  fertur^  M.  T. 
Ciceronis  pro  Q.  Ligario/'  in  which  the  author  attempts  to 
abjudicate  from  Cicero  the  beautiful  oration  for  Ligarius^ 
which  shook  even  the  soul  of  Ceesar^  while  he  has  translated 
into  his  own  language  the  two  wretched  orations^  Post  Redi- 
<«m,'and  Ad  Quirites,  insisting  on  the  legitimacy  of  both,  and 
enlarging  on  their  truly  classical  beauties.  In  his  Prdace,  he 
has  pleasantly  enough  parodied  the  arguments  of  Wolf  against 
the  oration  for  Marcellus^  ironically  showing  that  they  came 
not  from  that  great  scholar^  but  from  a  pseudo  Wolf,  who  had 
assumed  his  name. 
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Spalding,  in  his  De  Oratione  pro  MarceUo  Dm^ 
putatiOf  published  in  1808,  supported  the  opinions 
of  Wolfius. 

The  controversy  was  in  this  state,  and  was  con- 
sidered as  involved  in  much  doubt  and  obscurity, 
when  Aug.  Jacob,  in  an  academical  exercise,  printed 
at  Halle  and  Berlin,  in  1813,  and  entitled!)^  Qra^ 
tione,  qu4B  inscribittir  pro  MarceUo,  Ciceroni  vel 
abfudicata  vel  adjudicata,  Qtuestio  novaque  can- 
jecturuy  adopted  a  middle  course.  Finding  such 
dissimilarity  in  the  different  passages  of  the  oration, 
some  being  most  powerful,  elegant,  and  beautiful, 
while  others  were  totally  futile  and  frigid,  he  was 
led  to  believe  that  part  had  actually  flowed  from  the 
lips  of  Cicero,  but  that  much  had  been  subsequently 
interpolated  by  some  rhetorician  or  declaimer.  He 
divides  his  whole  treatise  into  four  heads,  which 
comprehend  all  the  various  points  agitated  on  the 
subject  of  this  oration  :  1.  The  testimony  of  differ- 
ent authors  tending  to  prove  the  authenticity  or  spu- 
riousness  of  the  production :  2.  The  history  of  the 
period,  with  which  every  genuine  oration  must  ne- 
cessarily concur :  3.  The  genius  and  manner  of  Ci- 
cero, from  which  no  one  of  his  orations  could  be  en- 
tirely remote :  4.  The  style  and  phraseology,  which 
must  be  correct  and  classical.  In  the  prosecution 
of  his  inquiry  in  these  different  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  author  successively  reviews  the  opinions 
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and  judgments  of  his  predeoessorSj  sometimes  agrees 
ing  with  Wolf  and  his  followers,  at  other  times,  and 
more  frequently,  with  their  opposers.  He  thinks 
that  the  much- contested  phrase,  pluribus  verbis, 
may  mean  a  long  oration,  as  Cicero  elsewhere  talks 
of  having  pleaded  for  Cluentius,  pluribus  verbis, 
though  the  speech  in  his  defence  consists  of  58 
chapters.  Besides,  Cicero  only  says,  that  he  had 
returned  thanks  to  Caesar,  pluribus  verbis.  Now» 
the  whole  speech  does  not  consist  of  thanks  to 
Csssar,  heing  partly  occupied  in  removing  the  sus- 
picions which  he  entertained  of  Maroellus.  With 
regard  to  the  encomiums  on  Caesar,  which  Spalding 
has  characterized  as  ahject  and  fulsome,  and  totally 
different  from  the  delicate  compliments  addressed  to 
him  in  the  oration  for  Deiotarus  or  Ligarius,  Jacob 
reminds  his  readers  that  the  harangues  could  have 
no  resemblance  to  each  other,  the  latter  being  plead- 
ings in  behalf  of  the  accused,  and  the  former  a  pro- 
fessed panegyric.  Nor  can  any  one  esteem  the  eu- 
logies on  Caesar  too  extravagant  for  Cicero,  when 
he  remembers  the  terms  in  which  the  orator  had 
formerly  spoken  of  Roscius,  Archias,  and  Pompey. 
Schutz,  the  late  German  editor  of.  Cicero,  has 
subscribed  to  the  opinion  of  Wolf,  and  has  publish- 
ed the  speech  for  Marcellus,  along  with  the  other 
four  doubtful  harangues  at  the  end  of  the  genuine 
orations. 
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But  supposing  that  these  five  contested  speeches 
are  spurious^  a  sufficient  number  of  genuine  orations 
remain  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  character  of 
Cicero's  eloquence.  Ambitious  from  his  youth  of 
the  honours  attending  a  fine  speaker,  he  early  tra- 
velled to  Greece,  where  he  accumulated  all  the 
stores  of  knowledge  and  rules  of  art,  which  could  be 
gathered  firom  the  rhetoricians,  historians,  and  phi- 
losophers, of  that  intellectual  land.  While  he  thus 
extracted  and  imbibed  the  copiousness  of  Plato, 
the  sweetness  of  Isocrates,  and  force  of  Demos- 
thenes, he,  at  the  same  time,  imbued  his  mind  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws,  constitution, 
antiquities,  and  literature,  of  his  native  country. 
Nor  did  he  less  study  the  peculiar  temper,  the  jea- 
lousies, and  enmities  of  the  Roman  people,  both  as 
a  nation  and  as  individuals,  without  a  knowledge 
of  which,  his  eloquence  would  have  been  unavail- 
ing in  the  Forum  or  Comitia,  where  so  much  was 
decided  by  favouritism  and  cabal.  By  this  means, 
he  ruled  the  passions  and  deliberations  of  his  coun- 
trymen with  almost  resistless  sway— -upheld  the 
power  of  the  Senate — stayed  the  progress  of  tyran- 
ny— directed  the  feelings  of  the  state  against  Ca- 
tiline— turned  them  in  favour  of  Pompey — bent 
the  strong  mind  of  Cassar — and  kindled  a  flame  by 
which  Antony  had  been  nearly  consumed.  But  the 
main  secret  of  his  success  luy  in  the  warmth  and  in- 
tensity of  his  feelings.  His  heart  swelled  with  pa- 
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triotism,  and  was  dilated  with  the  most  magnificent 
conceptions  of  the  glory  of  Rome.  Though  it  throb- 
bed with  the  fondest  anticipations  of  posdiumous 
fame,  the  momentary  acclaim  of  a  midtitude  was 
a  chord  to  which  it  daily  and  most  readily  vibrated ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  his  high  conceptions  of 
oratory  counteracted  the  bad  e£Pect  this  exuber- 
ant vanity  might  otherwise  have  produced.  Thus, 
when  two  speakers  were  employed  in  the  same  cause, 
though  Cicero  was  the  junior,  to  him  was  assigned 
the  peroration,  in  which  he  surpassed  all  his  con- 
temporaries; and  he  obtained  this  pre-eminence  not 
so  much  on  account  of  his  superior  genius  or  know- 
ledge of  law,  as  because  he  was  more  moved  and 
affected  himself,  without  which  he  would  never  have 
moved  or  affected  his  judges. 

With  such  natural  endowments,  and  such  ac- 
quirements, he  soon  took  his  place  as  the  refiige 
and  support  of  his  fellow-citizens,  as  the  arbiter  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  Senate,  and  in  the  Ros- 
trum, as  the  most  powerful  defender  of  the  political 
interests  of  the  commonwealth. 

Cicero  and  Demosthenes  have  been  frequently 
compared.  Suidas  says,  that  one  Cicilus,  a  native 
of  Sicily,  whose  works  are  now  lost,  was  the  first 
to  institute  the  parallel,  and  they  have  been  sub- 
sequently compared,  in  due  form,  by  Plutarch  and 
Quintilian,  and,  (as  far  as  relates  to  sublimity,)  by 
Longinus,  among  the  ancients ;  and  among  the 
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modems,  by  Herder,  in  his  Philosophical  Histo- 
ry of  Man y  and  by  Jenisch,  in  a  Grerman  work  de- 
voted to  the  subject.^  Rapin,  and  all  other  French 
critics,  with  exception  of  Fenelon,  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  Cicero. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  sufficient- 
ly evident  that  Cicero  had  not  to  contend  with  any 
of  those  obstructions  from  nature  which  Demos- 
thenes encountered ;  and  his  youth,  in  place  of  be- 
ing spent  like  that  of  the  Greek  orator,  in  remedying 
and  supplying  defects,  was  unceasingly  employed 
in  pursuit  of  the  improvements  auxiliary  to  his  art. 
But  if  Cicero  derived  superior  advantages  from  na- 
ture, Demosthenes  possessed  other  advantages,  in 
the  more  advanced  progress  of  his  country  in  refine- 
ment and  letters,  at  the  era  in  which  he  appeared. 
Greek  literature  had  reached  its  full  perfection  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Demosthenes,  but  Cicero  was,  in 
a  great  measure,  himself  the  creator  of  the  litera- 
ture of  Rome,  and  no  prose  writer  of  eminence 
had  yet  existed,  after  whom  he  could  model  his 
phraseology.  In  other  external  circumstances,  they 
were  placed  in  situations  not  very  dissimilar.  But 
Cicero  had  a  vrider,  and  perhaps  more  beautiful  field, 
in  which  to  expatiate  and  to  exercise  his  powers. 
The  wide  extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  strik- 

^  Parai,  der  B^den  Grosslefi  Redner  des  AUherthums,   Ber- 
liD>  1801. 
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ing  virtues  and  vices  of  its  citizens,  the  memorable 
events  x)f  its  history,  supplied  an  endless  variety 
of  great  and  interesting  topics ;  whereas  many  of 
the  orations  of  Demosthenes  are  on  subjects  un- 
worthy of  his  talents.     Their  genius  and  capaci- 
ty were  in  many  respects  the  same.     Their  elo- 
quence was  of  that  great  and  comprehensive  kind, 
which  dignifies  every  subject,  and  gives  it  all  the 
force  and  beauty  it  is  capable  of  receiving.     *^  I 
judge  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,"  says  Quintilian, 
*^  to  be  alike  in  most  of  the  great  qualities  they 
possessed.  They  were  alike  in  design,  in  the  man- 
ner of  dividing  their  subject,  and  preparing  the 
minds  of  the  audience ;  in  short,  in  every  thing 
belonging  to  invention."     But  while  there  was 
much  similarity  in  their  talents,  there  was  a  wide 
difference  in  their  tempers  and  characters.    De- 
mosthenes was  of  an  austere,  harsh,  melancholy 
disposition,  obstinate  and  resolute  in  all  his  un- 
dertakings :  Cicero  was  of  a  lively,  flexible,  and 
wavering  humour.     This  seems  the  chief  cause  of 
the  difference  in  their  eloquence  ;   but  the  con- 
trasts are  too  obvious,  and  have  been  too  often 
exhibited  to  be  here  displayed.    No  person  wishes 
to  be  told,  for  the  twentieth  time,  that  Demos- 
thenes assumes  a  higher  tone,  and  is  more  serious, 
vehement,  and  impressive,  than  Cicero  ;  while  Ci- 
cero is  more  insinuating,  graceful,  and  affecting : 
That  the  Greek  orator  struck  on  the  soul  by  the 
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force  of  his  argument,  and  ardour  of  his  expressions ; 
while  the  Roman  made  his  way  to  the  heart,  al- 
ternately moving  and  allaying  the  passions  of  his 
hearers,  hy  all  the  arts  of  rhetoric,  and  by  conform- 
ing to  their  opinions  and  prejudices* 

Cicero  was  not  only  a  great  orator,  but  has  also 
left  the  fullest  instructions  and  the  most  complete 
historical  details  on  the  art  which  he  so  gloriously 
practised.  His  precepts  are  contained  in  the  dia- 
l<^e  De  Oratore  and  the  Orator ;  while  the  his- 
tory of  Roman  eloquence  is  comprehended  in  the 
dialogue  entitled,  Brutus^  sive  De  Claris  Orato- 
ribus. 

In  his  youth,  Cicero  had  written  and  published 
some  undigested  observations  on  the  subject  of  elo- 
quence ;  but  considering  these  as  unworthy  of  the 
character  and  experience  he  afterwards  acquired, 
he  applied  himself  to  prepare  a  treatise  on  the  art 
which  might  be  more  commensurate  to  his  matured 
talents.  He  himself  mentions  several  Sicilians  and 
Greeks,  who  had  written  on  oratory.^  But  the 
models  he  chiefly  followed,  were  Aristotle,  in  his 
books  of  rhetoric  ;^  and  Isocrates,  the  whole  of  whose 
theories  and  precepts  he  has  comprehended  in  his 
rhetorical  works.  He  has  thrown  his  ideas  on  the 
subject  into  the  form  of  dialogue  or  conference,  a 

^  BrutiUy  c.  12,  &c.  *  Episi.  FamU.  Lib.  I.  Ep.  9 
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species  of  composition,  which,  however  much  em- 
ployed by  the  Greeks,  had  not  hitherto  been  at- 
tempted at  Rome.  This  inode  of  writing  present- 
ed many  advantages  :  By  adopting  it  he  avoided 
that  dogmatical  air,  which  a  treatise  from  him  on 
such  a  subject  would  necessarily  have  worn,  and 
was  enabled  to  instruct  without  dictating  rules. 
Dialogue,  too,  relieved  monotony  of  style,  by  af- 
fording opportunity  of  varying  it  according  to  the 
habits  of  the  different  speakers — it  tempered  the 
austerity  of  precept  by  the  cheerfulness  of  conya^- 
tion,.and  developed  each  opinion  with  the  vivacity 
and  fulness  naturally  employed  in  the  oral  discus- 
sion of  a  favourite  topic.  Add  to  this,  the  facility 
which  it  presented  of  paying  an  acceptable  compli- 
ment to  the  friends  who  were  introduced  as  inter- 
locutors, and  its  susceptibility  of  agreeable  descrip- 
tion of  the  scenes  in  which  the  persons  of  the  dia- 
logue were  placed — a  species  of  embellishment,  for 
which  the  numerous  villas  of  Cicero,  situated  in  the 
most  beautiful  spots  of  Italy,  and  in  every  variety 
of  landscape,  from  the  Alban  heights  to  the  shady 
banks  of  the  Liris,  or  glittering  shore  of  Baise, 
afforded  ample  scope.  As  a  method  of  commu- 
nicating knowledge,  however,  (except  in  discus- 
sions which  are  extremely  simple,  and  susceptible  of 
much  delineation  of  character,)  the  mode  of  dia- 
logue is,  in  many  respects,  extremely  inconvenient. 
"  By  the  interruptions  which  are  given,**  says  the 
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author  of  the  Life  of  Tasso,  in  his  remarks  on  the 
dialogues  of  that  poet» — *^  By  the  interruptions 
which  are  gi  ven,  if  a  dialogue  be  at  all  dramatic — ^by 
the  preparations  and  transitions,  order  and  precision 
must,  in  a  great  degree,  be  sacrificed.  In  reason, 
ing,  as  much  brevity  must  be  used  as  is  consistent 
with  perspicuity ;  but  in  dialogue,  so  mudi  verbiage 
must  be  employed,  that  the  scope  of  the  argument 
is  generally  lost.  The  replies,  too,  to  the  objections 
of  the  opponent,  seem  rather  arguments  ad  homi^ 
nem,  than  possessed  of  the  value  of  abstract  truth ; 
so  that  the  reader  is  perplexed  and  bewildered,  and 
concludes  the  inquiry,  beholding  one  of  the  charac- 
ters puzzled,  indeed,  and  perhaps  subdued,  but  not 
at  all  satisfied  that  the  battle  might  not  have  been 
better  fought,  and  more  victorious  arguments  ad- 
duced.'^ 

The  dialogue  De  Orators  was  written  in  the 
year  698,  when  Cicero,  disgusted  with  the  poli- 
tical dissensions  of  the  capital,  had  retired,  during 
part  of  the  summer,  to  the  country :  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  supposition  of  the  piece,  the  dialogue 
occurred  in  QQZ.  The  author  addresses  it  to  his 
brother  in  a  dedication,  strongly  expressive  of  his 
fondness  for  study ;  and,  after  some  general  ob- 
servations on  the  difficulty  of  the  oratorio  a]:t,  and 
the  numerous  accomplishments  requisite  to  form  a 
complete  orator^  he  introduces  his  dialogue,  or 
rather  the  three  dialogues,  of  which  the  perform- 
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ance  consists.  Dialogue  writing  may  be  eacated 
either  as  diiect  conversation,  in  which  none  but  tlie 
speakers  appear,  and  where,  as  in  the  scenes  cvf  ft 
play,  no  information  is  afforded,  except  fiom  what 
the  persons  of  the  drama  say  to  each  other ;  or  as 
the  recital  of  the  conyersation,  where  the  author 
himself  appears,  and  after  a  preliminary  detul  con- 
cerning the  persons  of  the  dialc^e,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place  in  which  it  was  held,  pro- 
ceeds to  give  an  account  of  what  had  passed  in  the 
discourse  at  which  he  had  himself  been  present,  or 
the  import  of  which  had  been  communicated  to  him 
by  some  one  who  had  attended  and  borne  his  part 
in  the  conference.  It  is  this  latter  method  that  has 
been  followed  by  Cicero,  in  his  diali^es  I>e  Onu 
tore.  He  mentions  in  his  own  person,  tiiat  during 
the  celebration  of  certain  festivals  at  Rome,  the  ora- 
tor Crassus  retired  to  his  villa  at  Tusculum,  one  of 
the  most  delightful  retreats  in  Italy,  whither  he 
was  accompanied  by  Antony,  his  most  intimate 
fiiend  in  private  life,  but  most  formidable  rival 
in  tiie  Forum  ;  and  by  his  father4n  Jaw,  Scasvola, 
who  was  the  greatest  jurisconsult  of  his  age,  and 
whose  house  in  the  city  was  resorted  to  as  an  orade, 
by  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  dignity.  Crassus 
was  also  attended  by  Cotta  and  Sulpicius,  at  that 
time  the  two  most  promising  orators  of  Rome,  the 
former  of  whom  afterwards  related  to  Cicero  (for  the 
author  is  not  supposed  to  be  personally  present)  the 
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on  veiMtioii  which  passed  among  theae  diatinguiah- 
ed  men,,  aa  they  redined  <m  the  benches  under  a 
piano-tree,  that  grew  on  one  of  the  walks  snr*- 
TOunding  the  yilla.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  some 
such  conversation  may  have  actually  oecurred,  and 
that  Cicero,  notwithstanding  his  age,  and  the  aur 
thority  derived  fix>m  his  rhetorical  reputation,  may 
have  chosen  to  avail  himself  of  the  circumstance,  in 
Older  to  shelter  his  opinions  under  those  of  two  an- 
eient  masters,  who,  previous  to  his  own  time,  wexf 
regarded  as  the  chief  organs  of  Roman  eloquence. 
Crassus,  in  order  to'  dissipate  the  gloom  which 
had  been  occasioned  by  a  serious,  and  even  me^ 
laneholy  conversation,  on  the  situation  of  public 
affairs,  turned  the  discourse  on  oratory.  The  sen- 
timents which  he  expresseson  this  subject,  are 
supposed  to  be  those  whidi  Cicero  himself  euteiv 
tained.  In  order  to  excite  the  two  young  men, 
Cotta  and  Sulpioius,  to  prosecute  with  ardour  the 
career  they  had  so  successfully  commenced,  he  first 
enlarges  on  the  utility  and  excellence  of  oratory ; 
and  tiien,  proceeding  to  the  object  which  he  had 
principally  in  view,  he  contends  that  an  almost 
universal  knowledge  is  essentially  requisite  to  per- 
fection in  this  noble  art.  He  afterwards  enume- 
rates those  branches  of  knowledge  which  the  ora- 
tor should  acquire,  and  the  purposes  to  which  he 
should  apply  them-~he  inculcates  the  necessity  of 
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an  acquaintaaoe  with  the  antiquities,  mannas,  and 
constitution  of  the  republic— -the  constant  exerdae 
of  written  composition— -the  study  of  gesture  at  the 
theatre— the  transition  of  the  Greek  orators — 
reading  and  commenting  on  the  phUosophers,  read- 
ing and  criticizing  the  poets.  The  question  hence 
arises,  whether  a  knowledge  of  the  civil  law  be  set" 
viceable  to  the  orator  ?  Crassus  attempts  to  prove 
its  utility  from  various  examples  of  cases,  yihere  its 
principles  required  to  be  elucidated ;  as  also  from 
the  intrinsic  nobleness  of  the  study  itself,  and  the 
superior  excellence  of  the  Roman  law,  to  all  other 
systems  of  jurisprudence.  Antony,  who  was  a  mere 
practical  pleader,  considered  philosophy  and  civil 
law  as  useless  to  the  orator,  being  foreign  to  the 
real  business  of  life.  He  conceived  that  eloquence 
might  subsist  without  it,  and  that  with  r^ard  to 
the  other  accomplishments  enumerated  by  Crassus, 
they  were  totally  distinct  from  the  proper  office  and 
duty  of  a  public  speaker.  It  is  accordingly  agreed, 
that  on  the  following  day  Antony  should  state  his 
notions  of  the  acquirements  appropriate  to  an  orator. 
Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  second  con- 
versation, the  party  is  joined  by  Catulus  and  Julius 
CsBsar,  (grand-uncle  to  the  Dictator,)  two  of  the 
most  eminent  orators  of  the  time,  the  former  being 
distinguished  by  his  elegance  and  purity  of  diction, 
the  latter  by  his  turn  for  pleasantry.  Having  met 
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Scsrolsy  on  his  way  from  Tusculum  to  the  villa  of 
Ladius,  and  having  heard  from  him  of  the  interest- 
ing conversation  which  had  heen  held,  part  of  whidi 
had  been  deferred  till  the  morrow,  they  came  over 
from  a  neighbouring  villa  to  partake  of  the  ihstruc 
tion  and  entertaimnent.  In  their  presence,  and  in 
that  of  Crassus^  Antony  maintains  his  favourite 
system,  that  eloquence  is  not  an  art,  because  it  de- 
pends not  on  knowledge.  Imitation  of  good  models, 
practice,  and  minute  attention  to  each  particular 
case,  which  should  be  scrupulously  examined  in  all 
its  bearing^,  are  laid  down  by  him  as  the  foundations 
of  forensic  eloquence.  The  great  objects  of  an  orator 
being,  in  the  first  place,  to  recommend  himself  to 
his  clients,  and  then  to  prepossess  the  audience  and 
judges  in  their  favour,  Antony  enlarges  on  the  prac- 
lice  of  the  bar,  in  conciliating,  informing,  moving, 
and  undeceivingthoseon  whom  thedecision  of  causes 
depends ;  all  which  is  copiously  illustrated  by  exam- 
ples drawn  from  particular  questions,  which  had  oc- 
curred at  Rome  in  cases  of  proof,  strict  law,  or  equi- 
ty. The  chief  weight  and  importance  is  attributed 
Z  moTiBg  the  uplg.  of  the  pasrions.  Among  the 
methods  of  condhation  and  prepossession,  humour 
and  drollery  are  particularly  mentioned.  Csesar 
being  the  oratorical  wit  of  the  party,  is  requested 
to  give  some  examples  of  forensic  jests.  Those  he 
affi>rds  are  for  the  most  part  wretched  quibbles,  or 
personal  reflections  on  the  opposite  parties,  and  their 
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iiinittied»ei».  The  length  of  the  dissertation)  however, 
on  this  topicy  shows  the  important  share  it  was  oon-- 
sidered  as  occupying  among  the  qualiications  <tf 
the  ancient  orator. 

Antony  having  thus  explained  the  medianical 
part  of  the  orator's  duty,  it  is  agreed,  that  in  the 
afternoon  Crassus  should  enter  on  the  embellish- 
ments  of  rhetoric.  In  the  execution  of  the  task 
assigned  him,  he  treats  of  all  that  relates  to  what 
may  be  called  the  ornamental  part  of  oratory-^ 
pronunciation,  elocution,  harmony  of  periods,  me- 
taphors>  sentiments,  action,  (which  he  terms  the 
predominant  power  in  eloquence,)  expression  of 
countenance,  modulation  of  voice,  and  all  those 
properties  which  impart  a  finished  grace  and  tlig* 
nity  to  a  public  discourse. 

Cicero  himself  highly  approved  of  thil^  treatise  m 
Oratory,  andbis  friends  regarded  it  as  one  of  his  best 
productions.  The  style  of  the  dialogue  is  topious 
without  being  redundant,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
in  the  orations.  It  is  admirable  for  the  div^isity 
of  character  in  the  speakers,  the  general  conduct 
of  the  piece,  and  the  variety  of  matter  it  contains^ 
It  comprehends,  I  believe,  every  thing  valuable  in 
the  Greek  works  on  rhetoric,  and  also  many  excel- 
lent observations,  suggested  by  the  author's  long 
experience,  acquired  in  the  numerous  causes,  both 
puUic  and  private,  which  he  conducted  in  the  Fo- 
tum,  and  the  important  discussions  in  which  he 
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swayed  the  oounsds  of  die  Senate.  As  a  oomposi- 
tioD,  hofwever^  I  cannot  consider  the  dialogue  JDe 
Oro/bre  altogether  faultless.  It  is  too  little  drama* 
<ie  for  a  dialogue,  and  occasionally  it  expands  into 
continued  dissertation ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  by 
adoptmg  the  form  of  dialc^e,  a  rambling  and  de- 
sultory effect  is  produced  in  the  discussion  of  a  sub« 
ject,  where,  of  all  others,  method  and  dose  connec- 
tion  were  most  desirable.  Tliere  is  also  frequently 
an  assumed  liveliness  of  manner,  which  seems  forced 
and  aflfected  in  these  grave  and  consular  orators. 

The  dialogue,  entitled  Brutus  sive  Ue  Claris 
OratarihnSy  was  written,  and  is  also  feigned  to 
have  taken  place,  after  Caesar  had  atbuned  to  sove- 
reign  power,  though  he  was  still  engaged  in  the 
war  against  Sdpio  in  Africa.  The  conference  is 
supposed  to  be  held  among  Cicero,  Atticus,  and 
Brutus,  (from  whom  it  has  received  its  name)  un* 
der  a  statue  of  Plato,  which  stood  in  the  pleasure- 
grounds  of  Cicero's  mansion,  at  Rome. 

Brutus  having  experienced  the  clemeney  of  the 
conqueror,  whom  he  afterwards  sacrificed,  left  Italy, 
in  ord»  to  amuse  himself  with  an  agreeable  tour 
through  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia.  In  a  few 
months  he  returned  to  Rome,  resigned  himself  to 
the  calm  studies  of  history  and  rhetoric,  and  pass- 
ed many  of  his  leismre  hours  in  the  society  of  Ci- 
cero and  Atticus.  The  first  part  of  the  dialogue, 
among  these  three  friends,  contains  a  few  slight,  but 
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masterly  sketches,  of  the  most  celebrated  speakers 
who  had  flourished  in  Greece ;  but  these  are  not  so 
much  mentioned  with  an  historical  design,  as  to  sap* 
port  by  examples  the  author's  favourite  proposition, 
that  perfection  in  oratory  requires  proficiency  in  all 
the  arts.  The  dialogue  is  chiefly  occupied  with  de- 
tails concerning  Roman  orators,  from  the  earliest 
ages  to  Cicero's  own  time.  He  first  mentions  such 
speakers  as^Appius  Claudius  and  Fabricius,  of 
whom  he  knew  nothing  certain,  whose  harangues 
had  never  been  committed  to  writing,  or  were  no 
longer  extant,  and  concerning  whose  powers  of  elo- 
quence he  could  only  derive  conjectures,  from  the  ef- 
fects which  they  produced  on  the  people  and  Senate;, 
as  recorded  in  the  ancient  annals.  The  second  dass 
of  orators  are  those,  like  Cato  the  Censor,  and  the 
Gracchi,  whose  speeches  still  survived,  or  of  whom 
he  could  speak  traditionally,  from  the  report  of  per- 
sons still  living  who  had  heard  them.  A  great  deal 
of  what  is  said  concerning  this  set  of  orators,  rests  on 
the  authorityof  Hortensius,from  whom  Cicero  deri- 
ved his  information.^  Thethird  dass  are  the  deceased 
contem]>oraries  of  the  author,  whom  he  had  himself 
seen  and  heard ;  and  he  only  departs  from  his  rule 
of  mentioning  no  living  orator  at  the  special  re- 
quest of  Brutus,  3^ho  expresses  an  anxiety  to  leant 
his  opinion  of  the  merits  of  Marcellus  and  Julius 

>  Epist.  ad  AU.  Lib.  XII.  £p.  5.  &c. 
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Caesar.  Towards  the  conclusion,  he  gives  some  ac- 
count of  his  own  rise  and  progress,  of  the  education 
he  had  received,  and  the  various  methods  which  he 
had  practised  in  order  to  reach  those  heights  of 
eloquence  he  had  attained. 

This  work  is  certainly  of  the  greatest  service  to 
the  history  of  Roman,  doquence ;  and  it  also  throws 
considerable  light  on  the  civil  transactions  of  the 
republic,  as  the  author  generaUy  touches  on  the 
principal  incidents  in  the  lives  of  those  eminent 
orators  whom  he  mentions.  It  also  gives  addition- 
al weight  and  authority  to  the  oratorical  precepts 
contained  in  his  other  works,  since  it  shows,  that 
they  were  founded,  not  on  any  speculative  theories^ 
hut  on  a  minute  observation  of  the  actual  faults 
and  excellencies  of  the  most  renowned  speakers  of 
his  age.  Yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  it  is  not  so 
entettaining  as  might  be  expected.  The  author 
metitions  too  many  orators,  and  says  too  little  of 
each,  which  gives  his  treatise  the  appearance  ra- 
ther of  a  dry  catalogue,  than  of  a  literary  essay,  or 
agreeable  dislogae.  He  acknowledges,  indeed,  in 
the  course  of  it,  that  he  had  inserted  in  his  list  of 
orators  many  who  possessed  little  claim  to  that  ap- 
pellation, since  he  designed  to  give  an  account  of  all 
the  Romans,  without  exception,  who  had  made  it 
their  study  to  excel  in  the  arts  of  eloquence. 

The  Orator,  addressed  to  Brutus,  and  written 
at  his  solicitation,  was  intended  to  complete  the 
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sutgeetfl  examined  in  the  dialogues^  H^  Oralare^ 
and  JDe  Claris  Orataribus.  It  ocmtains  the  de- 
scription of  what  Cicero  oonodved  necessary  to 
fbrm  a  perfect  orator,-— a  character  which,  indeed, 
nowhere  existed,  hut  of  which  he  had  formed  the 
idea  in  his  own  imagination.  He  admits,  tliat 
Attic  eloquence  approached  the  nearest  to  perfec- 
tion ;  he  pauses,  however,  to  correct  a  prevailing 
error,  that  the  only  genuine  Atticism  is  a  conect, 
plain,  and  slender  discourse,  distinguished  by  pu- 
rity of  style,  and  delicacy  of  taste,  but  void  of  all 
ormonent  and  redundance.  In  the  time  of  Cicero, 
there  was  a  dass  of  orators,  including  several  men 
of  parts  and  learning,  and  of  the  first  quality,  who^ 
while  they  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  his  ge- 
nius, yet  censured  his  diction  as  not  truly  Attics 
some  calling  it  loose  and  languid,  others  tumid  and 
exuberant.  These  speakers  aflfected  a  minute  and 
&stidious  correctness,  pointed  sentences,  short  and 
concise  periods,  without  a  syllable  to  spare  in  them 
*--as  if  the  perfection  of  oratory  consisted  in  frugal- 
ity of  words,  and  the  crowding  of  sentiments  into 
the  narrowest  possible  compass.  The  chief  patrons 
of  this  taste  were  Brutus  and  Lddnius  Calvus.  Ci- 
cero, while  he  admitted  that  correctness  was  essen- 
tial to  eloquence,  contended,  that  a  nervous,  cop- 
pus,  animated,  and  even  ornate  style,  may  be  truly 
Attic ;  since,  otherwise,  Lysias  would  be  the  only 
Attic  orator,  to  the  exclusion  of  Isocrates,  and  even 
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Drnnotrthaies  himself.  He  aoccmlitigly  opposed  the 
g;^8teni  of  iSiese  ultra-Attic  orators,  Tvhom  ^^i  repre- 
sents asoftendesertedinthemidstoftbeirharangues; 
fionr  although  their  style  of  rhetoric  might  please  the 
ear  of  a  critic,  it  was  not  of  that  suMime,  pathetic, 
or  sonorous  species,  of  which  the  end  was  not  only 
to  instruct,  but  to  move  an  audience, — whose  ex* 
eitement  and  admiration  form  the  true  criterions  of 
doquence. 

The  remainder  of  the  treatise  is  occupied  with 
the  three  things  to  be  attended  to  by  an  orator, — 
what  he  is  to  say,  in  what  order  his  topics  are  to  be 
arranged,  and  how  they  are  to  be  expressed.  In 
discussing  the  last  point,  the  author  enters  rearj 
fully  into  the  collocation  of  words,  and  that  mea* 
fiured  cadence,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  prevails 
even  m  prose ;— a  subject  on  which  Brutus  wished 
particularly  to  be  instructed,  and  whidb  he  accord- 
ingly treats  in  detail. 

This  tract  is  somewhat  confusedly  arranged;  and 
the  dissertation  on  prosaic  harmony,  though  curious, 
appears  to  us  somewhat  too  minute  in  its  subject  for 
the  attention  of  an  orator.  Cicero,  however,  set  a 
high  value  on  this  production  ;  and,  in  a  letter  to 
Lepta,  he  declares,  that  whatever  judgment  he  pos- 
sessed on  the  subject  of  oratory,  he  had  thrown  it 
all  into  that  work,  and  was  ready  to  stake  his  repu- 
tation on  its  merits.^ 

^  Episi.  FamiL  Lib.  VI.  Ep.  18. 
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The  TopicA  vbAj  also  be  considered  as  another 
work  on  the  subject  of  rhetoric.  AristoUe*  as  is 
well  known,  wrote  a  book  with  this  title.  The 
lawyer,  Caius  Trebatius,  a  friend  of  Cioero»  being 
curious  to  know  the  contents  and  import  of  the 
Greek  work,  which  he  had  accidentally  seen  in 
Cicero*s  Tusculan  library,  but  being  deterred  from 
its  study  by  the  obscurity  T)f  the  writer,  (though  it 
certainly  is  not  one  of  the  most  di£Blcult  of  Aris- 
totle's productions,)  requested  Cicero  to  draw  up 
this  extract)  or  commentary,  in  order  to  explain 
the  various  topics,  or  common-places,  which  are  the 
foundation  of  rhetorical  argument.  Of  this  request 
Cicero  was  some  time  afterwards  reminded  by  the 
yiew  of  Vdia,  (the  marine  villa  of  Trebatiu^)  du- 
ring a  coasting  voyage  which  he  undertook,  with 
the  intention  of  retiring  to  Greece,  in  consequence 
of  the  troubles  which  followed  the  death  of  Csesar. 
Though  he  had  neither  Aristotle  nor  any  other 
book  at  hand  to  assist  him,  he  drew  it  up  from 
memory  as  he  sailed  along,  and  finished  it  before 
he  arrived  at  Rh^um,  whence  he  sent  it  to  Tre- 
batius/ 

This  treatise  shows,  that  Cicero  had  most  diligent- 
ly studied  Aristotle's  Topics.  It  is  not,  however, 
a  translation,  but  an  extract  or  explanation  of  that 
work ;  and,  as  it  was  addressed  to  a  lawyer,  be  has 

1  EpUl.  FamiL  Lib.  VII.  Ep.  I9. 
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taken  his  examples  chiefly  from  the  dvil  law  of 
the  Romans,  which  he  conceived  Trehatius  would 
understand  better  than  illustrations  drawn,  like 
those  of  Aristotle,  from  the  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks. 

It  is  impossible  sufficiently  to  admire  Cicero's 
industry  and  love  of  letters,  which  neither  the  in- 
convenience of  a  sea  voyage,  which  he  always  dis^ 
liked,  nor  the  harassing  thoughts  of  leaving  Italy 
at  such  a  conjimcture,  could  divert  from  the  calm 
and  regular  pursuit  of  his  fnvourite  studies. 

The  work  JDe  Partitione  RhetaricOy  is  written 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Cicero  and  his 
son ;  the  former  replying  to  the  questions  of  the 
latter  concerning  the  principles  and  doctrine  of  elo^ 
quence*  The  tract  now  entitled  De  Optimo  genere 
Oratorum,  was  originally  intended  as  a  preface  to 
a  translation  which  Cicero  had  made  from  the  ora- 
tions of  JEschines  and  Demosthenes  in  the  case  of 
Ctesipho,  in  which  an  absurd  and  trifling  matter  of 
form  has  become  the  basis  of  an  immortal  controver- 
sy. In  this  preface  he  reverts  to  the  topic  on  which 
he  had  touched  in  the  Orator — the  mistake  which 
prevailed  in  Rome,  that  Attic  eloquence  was  limit- 
ed to  that  accurate,  dry,  and  subtile  manner  of 
expression,  adopted  in  the  orations  of  Lysias.  It 
was  to  correct  this  error,  that  Cicero  undertook  a 
free  translation  of  the  two  master-pieces  of  Athe-; 
nian  eloquence ;  tbe  one  being  an  example  of  ve- 
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hement  and  energetic,  the  other  of  pathetie  and 
ornamental  oratory.  It  is  probable  that  Cicero  was 
prompted  to  these  repeated  inquiries  concerning 
the  genuine  character  of  Attic  eloquence,  from  the 
reproach  frequently  east  on  his  own  discourses  by 
Brutus,  Calvus,  and  other  sterile,  but,  as  they  sup- 
posed themselves,  truly  Attic  orators,  that  his  ha- 
rangues were  not  in  the  Greek,  but  rather  in  the 
Asiatic  taste^-^that  is,  nerveless,  florid,  and  redun* 
dant. 

Cicero,  too,  in  his  youth,  wrote  the  Bhetoriea 
seu  de  Inveniicne  RhetoricOy  of  which  there  are 
still  extant  two  books,  treating  of  the  part  of  rhe* 
toric  that  relates  to  invention.  This  is  the  work 
mentioned  by  Cicero,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
treatise  Ih  Oratare,  as  having  been  published  by 
him  in  his  youth.  It  is  generally  believed  to  have 
been  written  in  666,  when  Cicero  was  only  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  to  have  originally  contained  four 
books.  Schutz,  however,  the  German  editor  of 
Cicero,  is  of  opinion,  that  he  never  wrote,  or  at 
least  never  published,  more  than  the  two  books  we 
still  possess. 

A  number  of  sentences  in  these  two  books  of  the 
Rhetorica  seu  de  Irwentione^  coincide  with  passages 
in  the  Rhetaricum  ad  Herenniuniy  which  is  usual- 
ly published  along  with  the  works  of  Cicero,  but 
is  not  of  his  composition.  Purgold  thinks,  that 
the  Rhetor,  ad  Herennium  was  published  first,  and 
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tbat  Cicero  copied  from  it  those  CDnesponding  pas* 
sages/  It  appears,  however,  a  little  singular,  that 
Cicero  should  have  borrowed  so  largely,  and  with- 
out acknowledgment,  from  a  recent  publication  of 
one  of  his  contemporaries.  To  account  for  this  dif- 
ficulty some  critics  have  supposed,  that  the  anony* 
mous  author  of  the  Rhetor,  ad  Serennium  was  a 
rhetorician,  whose  lectures  Cicero  had  attended,  and 
had  inserted  in  his  own  work  notes  taken  by  him 
from  these  prelections,  before  they  were  edited  by 
their  author.'  Some,  &gain,  have  imagined,  that 
Cicero  and  the  anonymous  author  were  fellow-stu- 
dents imder  the  same  rhetorician,  and  that  both 
had  thus  adopted  his  ideas  and  expressions ;  while 
others  believe,  that  both  copied  from  a  common 
Greek  original.  But  then,  in  opposition  to  this 
last  theory,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the  Latin 
words  employed  by  both  are  frequently  the  same ; 
and  there  are  the  same  references  to  the  history  of 
Rome,  and  of  its  ancient  native  poets,  with  which 
no  Greek  writer  could  be  supposed  to  have  much 
acquaintance. 

Who  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Rhetor,  ad 
Herennium  actually  was,  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  learned  controversy,  and  the  point  remains 
still  undetermined.     Friscian  repeatedly  cites  it 

^  OhservaU  Critic,  in  Sophoc.  et  Cicercn.    Lips.  1802. 
*  Fubrmann^  Handbuch  der  Clasnsch,  Literai. 
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as  the  work  of  Cicero;  whence  it  was  believed 
to  be  the  production  of  Cicero  by  Laurentius 
VaUa,  George  of  Trebizond,  Politian,  and  other 
great  restorers  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth  century ; 
and  this  opinion  was  from  time  to  time,  though 
feebly,  revived  by  less  considerable  writers  in  suc- 
ceeding periods.  It  seems  now,  however,  entirdy 
abandoned ;  but,  while  all  critics  and  commentators 
agree  in  ahfudicating  the  work  from  Cicero,  they 
differ  widely  as  to  the  person  to  whom  the  produc- 
tion should  be  assigned!  Aldus  Manutius,  Sigonius, 
and  Muretus,  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  written  by 
Q.  Comifidus  the  elder,  who  was  Caesar's  Qusestor 
during  the  civil  war,  and  subsequently  his  lieute- 
nant in  Africa,  of  which  province,  after  the  Dicta- 
tor's death,  he  kept  possession  for  the  republican 
party,  till  he  was  slain  in  an  engagement  with  one  of 
the  generals  of  Octavius.  Gerard  Vossius,  however, 
has  adopted  an  opinion,  that  if  at  all  written  by 
any  person  of  that  name,  it  must  have  been  by  the 
younger  Comificius,^  who  was  bom  in  662,  and, 
having  followed  the  party  of  Octavius,  was  appoint- 
ed Consul  by  favour  of  the  Triumvirate  in  718. 
Raphael  R^us  also  seems  inclined  to  attribute 
the  work  to  Comifidus  the  son.'    But  if  the  style 

1  De  Nat,  et  Cotut.  Rhetor,  c.  IS. 

*  Dissert.  Utrum  ars  Rketorica  ad  Herenniutn  Ciceronijalso 
inscribitur. 
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be  considered  too  remote  from  that  of  the  age  of 
Cicero,  to  be  ascribed  to  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
he  conceives  it  may  be  plausibly  conjectured  to 
have  been  the  production  of  Timolaus,  one  of  the 
thirty  tyrants  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus.  Timolaus 
had  a  brother  called  Herenianus,  to  whom  his  work 
may  have  been  dedicated,  and  he  conjectures  that 
Timolaus  adHerenianum  may  have  been  corrupt- 
ed into  TuUius  ad  Herennium.  J.  C.  Scaliger  at- 
tributes the  work  to  Gallio,  a  rhetorician  in  the 
time  of  Nero  ^ — an  opinion  which  obtained  cur- 
rency in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  a  MS.  copy 
of  the  Mhetarica  ad  Herennium,  with  the  name  of 
Gallio  prefixed  to  it.* 

Sufficient  scope  being  thus  left  for  new  conjec- 
tures, Schutz,  the  German  editor  of  Cicero,  has 
formed  a  new  theory  on  the  subject.  Cicero's  tract 
De  Inventione  having  been  written  in  his  early 
youth,  the  period  of  its  composition  may  be  placed 
about  672.  From  various  circumstances,  which  he 
discusses  at  great  length,  Schutz  concludes  that  the 
Bhetorica  ad  Herennium  was  the  work  which  was 
first  written,  and  consequently  previous  to  672. 
Farther,  the  Rhetorica  ad  Herennium  must  have 

1  Be  Re  Poet.  Lib.  III.  c  31.  and  34. 

*  See  P.  Burmaimi  Seciind.  In  Prarf.  ad  Rhetoric,  ad  flif- 
renmum;  Also  Fabridus,  Bih.  Lai.  Lib.  L  c.  8. 
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beea  written  subsequent  to  665,  as  it  mentions  the 
death  of  SulpiduSy  which  happened  in  that  year. 
The  time  thus  limited  corresponds  very  exactly  with 
the  age  of  M.  Ant.  Gnipho,  who  was  bom  in  the  year 
640,  and  Schutz  considers  him  as  the  real  author  of 
the  Rhetorica  ad  Herennium.  This  he  attempts 
to  prove,  by  showing,  that  many  things  which  Sue- 
tonius relates  of  Gnipho,  in  his  work  JDe  Claris 
RhetaribuSf  agree  with  what  the  author  of  the 
Rhetorica  ad  Herennium  delivers  concerning  him- 
self in  the  course  of  that  production.  It  is  pretty 
well  established,  that  both  Gnipho  and  the  anony- 
mous author  of  the  Rhetorica  ad  Herennium  were 
free-bom,  had  good  memories,  understood  Greek, 
and  were  voluminous  authors.  It  is  unfortunate, 
however,  that  these  characteristics,  except  the  first, 
were  probably  common  to  almost  all  rhetoricians ; 
and  Schutz  does  not  allude  to  any  of  the  more  par- 
ticular circumstances  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  as 
that  Gnipho  was  a  Gaul  by  birth,  that  he  studied 
at  Alexandria,  and  that  he  taught  rhetoric  in  the 
house  of  the  fiither  of  Julius  Csesar. 

Cicero,  who  was  unquestionably  the  first  orator, 
was  as  decidedly  the  most  learned  philosopher  of 
Rome ;  and  while  he  eclipsed  all  his  contempo- 
raries in  eloquence,  he  acquired,  towards  the  close 
of  his  life,  no  small  share  of  reputation  as  a  writer 
on  ethics  and  metaphysics.    His  wisdom,  how- 
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ever,  was  founded  entirely  on  that  of  the  Greeks, 
and  his  philosophic  ¥nitings  were  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  discussion  pf  questions  which  had  been 
agitated  in  the  Athenian  schools^  and  fixnn  them 
had  been  transmitted  to  Italy.  The  controversy 
respecting  the  certainty  or  uncertainty  of  human 
knowledge,  with  that  concerning  the  supreme  good 
and  evil,  were  the  inquiries  which  he  chiefly  pur- 
sued; and  the  notions  which  he  entertained  of 
these  subjects,  were  all  derived  from  the  Portico, 
Academy,  or  Lyceum. 

The  leading  principles  of  the  chief  philosophic 
sects  of  Greece  flowed  originally  from  Socrates — 


"  From  whose  mouth  issued  forth 


Mellifluous  streams^  that  watered  all  the  schools 
Of  Academics^  Old  and  New ;"  * 

and  who  has  been  termed  by  Cicero^  the  perennial 
fM>urce  of  philosophy,  much  more  justly  than  Homer 
has  been  styled  the  fountain  of  all  poetry.  Though 
somewhat  addicted  to  them  from  education  and 
early  habit,  he  first  withdrew  philosophy  from  those 
obscure  and  intricate  physical  inquiries,  in  which 
she  had  been  involved  by  the  founders  and  followers 
of  the  Ionic  school,  and  by  the  subtle  paradoxical 
hypotheses  of  the  sophists  who  established  them- 

^  Paradise  Regained, 

*  De  OraL  Lib.  I.  c.  10*  Ab  illo  fonte  et  capite  Socrate. 
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selves  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Perides.  It  heing 
his  chief  aim  to  improve  the  situation  of  mankind, 
and  to  incline  them  to  discharge  the  several  duties 
of  the  stations  in  which  they  had  been  placed,  this 
moral  teacher  directed  his  examinations  to  the  na- 
ture of  vice  and  virtue,  of  good  and  evil.  To  ac- 
complish the  great  object  he  had  in  view,  his  prac- 
tice was  to  hazard  no  opinion  of  his  own,  but  to  re- 
fute prevalent  errors  and  prejudices,  by  involving  the 
pretenders  to  knowledge  in  manifest  absurdity,  while 
he  himself  always  professed  that  he  knew  nothing. 
This  confession  of  ignorance,  which  amounted  to 
no  more  than  a  general  acknowledgment  of  the 
imbecility  of  the  human  understanding,  and  was 
merely  intended  to  convince  his  followers  of  the 
futility  of  those  speculations  which  do  not  rest  on 
the  firm  basis  of  experience,  or  to  teach  them 
modesty  in  their  inquiries,  and  diffidence  in  their 
assertions,  having  been  interpreted  in  a  different 
sense  from  that  in  which  it  was  originally  intend- 
ed, gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  dispute  concerning 
the  certainty  of  knowledge. 

The  various  founders  of  the  philosophic  sects  of 
Greece,  imbibed  that  portion  of  the  doctrines  of  So- 
crates which  suited  their  own  tastes  and  views,  and 
sometimes  perverted  his  high  authority  even  to 
dogmatical  or  sophistical  purposes.  It  is  from  Pla- 
to we  have  derived  the  fullest  account  of  his  sys- 
tem ;  but  this  illustrious  disciple  had  also  greatly 
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extended  his  knowledge  by  his  voyages  to  Egypt, 
Sicily,  and  Magna  Grsecia.  Hence  in  the  Academy 
which  he  founded,  (while,  as  to  morals,  he  conti- 
nued to  follow  Socrates,)  he  superadded  the  meta- 
physical doctrines  of  Pythagoras ;  and  in  physics, 
which  Socrates  had  excluded  from  philosophy,  he 
adopted  the  system  of  Heraclitus.  The  recondite 
and  eisoteric  tenets  of  Pythagoras — the  obscure 
principles  of  Heraclitus — the  superhuman  know- 
ledge of  Empedocles,  and  the  sacred  Arcana  of 
Egyptian  priests,  have  diffiised  over  the  page  of 
Plato  a  majesty  and  mysticism  very  different  from 
what  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  familiar  tone  of 
instruction  employed  by  his  great  master,  of  whose 
style  at  least,  and  manner,  Xenophon  probably 
presents  us  with  a  more  faithful  image. 

Speusippus,  the  nephew  of  Plato,  continued  to 
deliver  lectures  in  the  Academy,  as  did  also  four 
other  successive  masters,  Xenocrates,  Folemo, 
Crates,  and  Grantor,  all  of  whom  retained  the 
name  of  Academics.  But  Aristotle,  the  most  emi- 
nent of  Plato's  scholars,  betook  himself  to  another 
Gymnasium,  called  the  Lyceum,  which  became 
the  resort  of  the  Peripatetics.  The  commanding 
genius  of  their  founder  enlarged  the  sphere  of 
knowledge  and  intellect,  devised  the  rules  of  logic, 
and  traced  out  the  principles  of  rhetorical  and  poet- 
ical criticism  :    But  the  sect  which  he  exalted  to 
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unrivalled  celebrity,  though  differing  in  name  from 
the  contemporary  Academics,  coincided  with  them 
generally  in  all  the  principal  points  of  physical 
and  moral  philosophy.  Though  they  differed  in 
terms,  says  Cicero,  they  agreed  in  things,^  and  those 
persons  are  grossly  mistaken  who  imagine  that  the 
old  Academics,  as  they  are  called,  are  any  other 
than  the  Peripatetics.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
both  believed  in  the  superintending  care  of  Provi- 
dence, the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future 
state  of  reward  and  punishment.  The  supreme 
good  they  placed  in  virtue,  with  a  sufficiency  of 
the  chief  external  advantages  of  nature,  as  health, 
riches,  and  reputation.  Such  enjoyments  they 
taught,  when  united  with  virtue,  make  the  felicity 
of  man  perfect ;  but  if  virtuous,  he  is  capable  of 
being  happy,  (though  not  entirely  so,)  without 
them. 

Plato,  in  his  mode  of  communicating  instruc- 
tion, and  promulgating  his  opinions,  had  not  strict- 
ly adhered  to  the  method  of  his  roaster  Socrates. 
He  held  the  concurrence  of  memory,  with  a  recent 
impression,  to  be  a  criterion  of  truth,  and  he  taught 
that  opinions  might  be  formed  from  the  comparison 
of  a  present  with  a  recollected  perception.  But  his 
successors,  both  in  the  Academy  and  Lyceum,  de- 
parted from  the  Socratic  method  still  more  widely. 

^  Academ,  Lib.  II.  &  5. 
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Tbey  ttenounced  the  maxim,  of  afiinning  nothing ; 
and  instead  of  explaining  every  thing  with  a  doubt- 
ing reserve,  they  converted  philosophy,  as  it  were, 
into  an  art,  and  formed  a  system  of  opinions,  which 
they  delivered  to  their  disciples  as  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  their  sect.  They  inculcated  the  belief, 
that  our  knowledge  has  its  origin  in  the  senses-*- 
that  the  senses  themselves  do  not  judge  of  truth, 
but  the  mind  through  them  beholds  things  as  they 
really  are-^that  is,  it  perceives  the  ideas  which  al- 
ways subsist  in  the  same  state,  without  change ;  so 
that  the  senses,  through  the  medium  of  the  mind, 
may  be  relied  on  for  the  ascertainment  of  truth. 
Such  was  the  state  of  opinions  and  instruction  in 
the  Academy  when  Arcesilaus,  who  was  the  sixth 
master  of  that  school  from  Plato,  and  in  his  youth 
had  heard  the  lessons  of  Pyrrho  the  sceptic,  re- 
solved to  reform  the  dogmatic  system  into  which 
his  predecessors  had  fallen,  and  to  restore,  as  he 
conceived,  in  all  its  purity,  the  Socratic  system  of 
affirming  nothing  with  certainty.  This  founder  of 
the  New  or  Middle  Academy,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  denied  even  the  certain  truth  of  the  propo- 
sition, that  we  know  noising,  which  Socrates  had 
reserved  as  an  exception  to  his  general  principle. 
WfaUe  admitting  that  there  is  an  actual  certainty 
in  the  nature  of  things,  he  rejected  the  evidence 
both  of  the  senses  and  reason  as  positive  testimony 
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— he  denied  that  there  existed  any  infiillihle  cri- 
terion of  truth  and  falsehood;  and,  therefore, 
maintained  that  no  wise  man  ought  to  give  any 
proposition  whatever  the  sanction  of  his  assent. 
He  differed  only  from  the  Sceptics  or  Fyrrhoniats 
in  this,  that  he  admitted  degrees  of  probability, 
whereas  the  latter  fluctuated  in  total  uncertainty. 
As  Arcesilaus  renounced  all  pretensions  to  the 
certain  detennination  of  any  question,  he  was  chief- 
ly employed  in  examining  and  refuting  the  senti- 
ments of  others.  His  chief  opponent  was  his  con- 
temporary, Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  stoical  phUo- 
sophy,  which  ultimately  became  the  chief  of  those 
systems  which  flourished  at  Rome.  The  main 
point  in  dispute  between  Zeno  and  Arcesilaus,  was 
the  evidence  of  the  senses.  Arcesilaus  denied  that 
truth  could  be  ascertained  by  their  assistance,  be- 
cause there  is  no  criterion  by  which  to  distinguish 
false  and  delusive  objects  from  such  as  are  reaL  Ze- 
no, on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  evidence 
of  the  senses  is  certain  and  clear,  provided  they  be 
perfect  in  themselves,  and  without  obstacle  to  pre- 
vent their  effect  Thus,  though  on  different  prin- 
ciples, the  founder  of  the  Stoics  agreed  with  the 
Peripatetics  and  old  Academicians,  that  there  ex- 
isted certain  means  of  ascertaining  truth,  and  con- 
sequently that  there  was  evident  and  certain  know- 
ledge.   Arcesilaus,  though  he  did  not  deny  that 
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truth  existed,  would  neither  give  assent  nor  en- 
tertain opinions,  because  appearances  could  never 
warrant  his  pronouncing  on  any  object  or  proposi- 
tion whatever*  Nor  did  the  Stoics  entertain  opi- 
nions ;  but  they  refrained  from  this,  because  they 
thought  that  every  thing  might  be  perceived  with 
certainty. 

Arcesilaus,  while  differing  widely  from  the  teach- 
ers of  the  old  Platonic  Academy  in  his  ideas  as  to 
the  certainty  of  knowledge,  retained  their  system 
concerning  the  supreme  good,  which,  like  them,  he 
placed  in  virtue,  accompanied  by  external  advan- 
tages. This  was  another  subject  of  contest  with 
Zeno,  who,  as  is  well  known,  placed  the  supreme 
good  in  virtue  alone._health.  riches,  and  reputa- 
tion^  not  being  accounted  essential,  nor  disease, 
poverty,  and  ignominy,  injurious  to  happiness. 

The  systems  promulgated  in  the  old  and  new 
Academy,  and  the  stoical  Portico,  were  those  which 
became  most  prevalent  in  Rome.  But  the  Epicu- 
rean opinions  were  also  fashionable  there.  The 
philosophy  of  Epicurus  has  been  already  mention- 
ed while  speaking  of  Lucretius.  Moschus  of  Phoe- 
nicia, who  lived  before  the  Trojan  war,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  inventor  of  the  Atomic  system, 
which  was  afterwards  adopted  and  improved  by 
Leudppus  and  Democritus,  whose  works,  as  Ci- 
cero expresses  it,  were  the  source  from  which  flowed 
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the  streams  that  watered  the  gardens  of  Epicurus.' 
To  the  evidence  of  the  senses  this  teacher  attri- 
huted  such  weight,  that  he  considered  them  as  an 
infallible  rule  of  truth.  The  supreme  good  he  pla- 
ced in  pleasure,  and  the  chief  evil  in  pain.  His 
scholars  maintained,  that  by  pleasure,  or  rather 
happiness,  he  meant  a  life  of  wisdom  and  tempe- 
rance ;  but  a  want  of  clearness  and  explicitness  in 
his  definition  of  what  constituted  pleasure,  has 
given  room  to  his  opponents  for  alleging  that  he 
placed  consummate  felicity  in  sensual  gratificar- 
tion. 

It  was  long  before  a  knowledge  of  any  portion 
of  Greek  philosophy  was  introduced  at  Rome.  For 
600  years  after  the  building  of  the  city,  those  dr- 
cumstances  did  not  arise  in  that  capital  which 
called  forth  and  promoted  philosophy  in  Greece. 
The  ancient  Romans  were  warriors  and  agricultu- 
rists. Among  them  a  class  of  men,  or  at  least  in- 
dividuals, may  have  existed,  not  unlike  the  seven 
sages  of  Greece — men  distinguished  by  wisdom, 
experience,  grave  saws,  and  the  services  they  had 
rendered  to  their  country ;  but  these  were  not  phi- 
losophers in  our  sense  of  the  term.  At  length, 
however,  in  the  year  586,  when  Perseus,  King  of 
Macedon,  was  finally  vanquished,  his  conqueror 
brought  with  him  to  Rome  the  philosopher  Me* 

^  De  Nalur,  Deor,  Lib.  I.  c.  43. 
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trodonis,  to  aid  in  the  instruction  of  his  children/ 
Several  philosophers^  who  had  been  retained  in  the 
court  of  that  unfortunate  monarch,  auguring  well 
fix>m  this  incident,  followed  Metrodorus  to  Italy ; 
and  about  the  same  time  a  number  of  Achaeans  of 
distinguished  merit,  who  were  suspected  of  having 
&voured  the  Macedonians,  were  summoned  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  account  for  their  conduct.  The 
younger  Scipio  Africanus,  in  the  course  of  the  em- 
bassy to  which  he  was  appointed  by  the  Senate,  to 
the  kings  of  the  east,  who  were  in  alliance  with 
the  republic,  having  landed  at  Rhodes,  took  under 
his  protection  the  Stoic  philosopher  Panaetius,^ 
who  was  a  native  of  that  island,  and  carried  him 
back  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  in  the  house  of 
his  patron.  Fansetius  afterwards  went  to  Athens, 
where  he  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
teachers  of  the  Portico,^'  and  composed  a  number 
of  philosophical  treatises,  of  which  the  chief  was 
that  on  the  Duties  of  Man. 

But  though  the  philosophers  were  encouraged 
and  cherished  by  Scipio,  Laelius,  Scaevola,  and 
others  of  the  more  mild  and  enlightened  Romans, 
they  were  viewed  with  an  eye  of  suspicion  by  the 

»  Pliny,  HUt.  Nat.  Lib.  XXXV.  ell. 

*  Mem*  de  VInsiit.  Royale,  Tom.  XXX. 

^  Cicero  styles  him,  Princeps  Siokorum.  {De  Divin.  Lib. 
II.  c.  47.)  and  ertiditissimum  hominem,  et  pcene  divinum.  {Pro 
Mnrctna,  c.  31.) 
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grave  Senators  and  stem  Censors  of  the  republic 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  592,  only  six  years  after 
their  first  arrival  in  Rome,  the  philosophers  were 
banished  from  the  city  by  a  formal  decree  of  the 
Senate.^     The  motives  for  issuing  this  rigorous 
edict  are  not  very  clearly  ascertained.    A  notion 
may  have  been  entertained  by  the  severer  mem- 
bers of  the  commonwealth,  that  the  established  re- 
ligion and  constitution  of  Rome  might  sufier  by 
the  discussion  of  speculative  theories,  and  that  the 
taste  for  science  might  withdraw  the  minds  of 
youth  from  agriculture  and  arms.    This  di«ad,  so 
natural  to  a  rigid,  laborious,  and  warlike  people, 
would  be  increased  by  the  degraded  and  slavish 
characters  of  the  Greeks,  which,  having  been  an 
accompaniment,  might  be  readily  mistaken  for  a 
consequence,  of  their  progress  in  philosophy.    As 
most  of  the  philosophers,  too,  had  come  from  the 
states  of  a  hostile  monarch,  the  Senate  may  have 
dreaded,  lest  they  should  inspire  sentiments  in  the 
minds  of  youth,  not  altogether  patriotic  nor  purely 
republican. 

"  Sed  vetuere  patres  quod  non  potuere  vetare." 

_  I 

Though  driven  from  Rome,  many  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  took  up  their  residence  in  the  muni- 

^  Censuerunt  ut  M.  Pomponius  Pnetor  animadverteret  uti 
t  republicafideque  sua  videretur  Romae  ne  essent.  ( Au.  Gellius^ 
Noct.  Attic.  Lib.  XV.  ell.) 
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cipal  towns  of  Italy.  By  the  intercession  likewise 
of  Scipio  Africanus,  an  exception  was  made  in  &- 
vonr  of  Fansetius  and  the  historian  Polybins,  who 
were  .permitted  to  remain  in  the  capital.  The  spi-. 
rit  of  inquiry,  too,  had  been  raised,  and  the  mind 
had  received  an  impulse  which  could  not  be  arrest- 
ed by  any  senatorial  decree,  and  on  which  the 
slightest  incident  necessarily  bestowed  an  accele- 
rated progress. 

The  Greek  philosophers  returned  to  Rome  in 
the  year  5989  under  the  sacred  character  of  ambas- 
sadors, on  occasion  of  a  political  complaint  which 
had  been  made  against  the  Athenians,  and  from 
which  they  found  it  necessary  to  defend  themselves. 
Notwithstanding  the  disrespect  with  which  philo- 
sophers had  recently  been  treated  in  Italy,  the 
Athenians  resolved  to  dazzle  the  Romans  by  a 
grand  scientific  embassy.  The  three  envoys  chosen 
were  at  that  time  the  heads  of  the  three  leading 
sects  of  Greek  philosophers, — Diogenes  the  Stoic, 
— Critolaus  the  Peripatetic,  and  Cameades  of  Gy- 
rene, who  now  held  the  pjace  of  Arcesilaus  in  the 
new  Academy.  Besides  their  philosophical  learn- 
ing, they  were  well  qualified  by  their  eloquence,  (a 
talent  which  always  had  great  influence  with  the 
Romans,)  to  persuade  and  bring  over  the  minds  of 
men  to  their  principles.  Such,  indeed,  were  their 
extraordinary  powers  of  speaking  and  reasoning, 
that  it  was  commonly  said  at  Rome  that  the  Athe- 
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nians  had  sent  orators  not  to  persuade  but  to  com- 
pel/ During  the  period  of  their  embassy  at  Rome 
they  lectured  to  crowded  audiences  in  the  most  pub- 
lic parts  of  the  city.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  dis- 
play which  these  philosophic  ambassadors  made  of 
their  eloquence  and  wisdom,  was  to  excite  in  the  Ro- 
man youth  an  ardent  thirst  after  knowledge.^  Sci- 
pio,  Lffilius,  and  Furius,  showed  the  strongest  incli- 
nation for  these  new  studies,  and  profited  most  by 
them ;  but  there  was  scarcely  a  young  patrician  who 
was  not  in  some  d^ee  attracted  by  the  modest  sim- 
plicity of  Diogenes,  the  elegant,  ornamental,  and  po- 
lished discourse  of  Critolaus,or  the  yehement,  rapid, 
and  argumentative  eloquence  of  Cameades.^  The 
principles  inculcated  by  Diogenes,  who  professed  to 
teach  the  art  of  reasoning,  and  of  separating  truth 
from  falsehood,  received  their  strongest  support 
from  the  jurisconsults,  most  of  whom  became  Stoics; 
and  in  consequence  of  their  responses,  we  find  at 
this  day  that  the  stoical  philosophy  exercised  much 
influence  on  Roman  jurisprudence,  and  that  many 
principles  and  divisions  of  the  civil  law  have  been 
founded  on  its  favourite  maxims.  Of  these  philo- 
sophic ambassadors,  however,  Cameades  was  the 
most  able  man,  and  the  most  popular  teacher.  *'  He 
was  blessed,"  says  Cicero,  *^  with  a  divine  quickness 

^  JElian,  Histor,  Far,  Lib.  III.  c.  17. 

*  Plutarcb,  In  Caione. 

^  Au.  Gellius,  Noci.  AUic,  Lib.  VIL  c.  14. 
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of  understanding  and  command  of  expression."^ 
*^  In  his  disputations,  he  never  defended  what  he 
did  not  prove,  nor  ever  attack  what  he  did  not 
overthrow." '  By  some  he  has  heen  considered  and 
termed  the  founder  of  a  third  Academy,  but  there 
appears  to  he  no  solid  ground  for  such  a  distinc- 
tion. In  his  lectures,  which  chiefly  turned  on  ethics, 
he  agreed  with  both  Academies  as  to  the  supreme 
good,  placing  it  in  virtue  and  the  primary  gifts  of 
nature.  Like  Arcesilaus,  he  was  a  jealous  advocate 
for  the  uncertainty  of  human  knowledge,  but  he  did 
not  deny  with  him  that  there  were  truths,  but  only 
maintained  that  we  could  not  clearly  discern  them.^ 
The  sole  other  difference  in  their  tenets,  is  one  not 
very  palpable,  mentioned  by  Lucullus  in  the  Aca^ 
demica.  Arcesilaus,  it  seems,  would  neither  assent 
to  any  thing  nor  opine.  Cameades,  though  he  would 
not  assent,  declared  that  he  would  opine ;  under  the 
constant  reservation,  however,  that  he  was  merely 
opinionating,  and  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
positive  comprehension  or  perception.^  In  this,  Lu- 
cullus, who .  was  a  follower  of  the  old  Academy, 
thinks  Cameades  the  most  absurd  and  inconsist- 

^  Be  Oraiare,  Lib.  III.  clS.       «  De  Oratare,  Lib.  II.  c  38. 

^  HiBC  in  philosophia  ratio  contra  omnia  disserendi^nullamque 
rem  aperte  judicandi^  profecta  a  Socrate,  repetita  ab  Arcesilao> 
confirm ata  a  Camcade,  usque  ad  nostram  viguit  setatem.  De 
Nat.  Deor.  Lib.  I.  c  5. 

*  Academ,  Prior.  Lib.  II.  c  48. 
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ent  of  the  two.  Cameades  succeeded  to  the  old 
dispute  between  the  Academics  and  Stoics,  and  in 
his  prelections  he  combated  the  arguments  em- 
ployed by  Chrysippus/  in  his  age  the  chief  pillar 
of  the  Portico,  as  Arcesilaus  had  formerly  main- 
tained the  controversy  with  Zeno  its  founder.  He 
separated  from  the  Pyrrhonists,  by  admitting  the 
real  existence  of  good  and  evil,  and  by  allowing 
different  d^ees  of  probability,'  while  his  sceptical 
opponents  contended  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
embracing  or  rejecting  one  opinion  more  than  ano- 
then  Calieades  was  no  less  distinguished  by  his 
artful  and  versatile  talents  for  disputation,  than  his 
vehement  and  commanding  oratory.  But  his  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  persuasioUi  and  of  maintain- 
ing any  side  of  an  argument,  for  which  the  acade- 
mical philosophy  peculiarly  qualified  him,  were  at 
length  abused  by  him,  to  the  scandal  of  the  serious 
and  inflexible  Romans.  Thus,  we  are  told  that  he 
one  day  delivered  a  discourse  before  Cato,  with 
great  variety  of  thought  and  copiousness  of  dic- 
tion, on  the  advantages  of  a  rigid  observance  of  the 
rules  of  justice.  Next  day,  in  order  to  fortify  his 
doctrine  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  knowledge, 
he  undertook  to  refute  all  his  former  arguments.' 

»  Valer.  Max.  Lib.  VIII.  c  7- 

*  Academ.  Prior.  Lib.  IL  c  31. 

*  Quint.  InH.  Oral.  Lib.  XII.  c  1.    Lactant.  InsiU.  Lib.  V. 
c.  14. 
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It  is  likdy  that  his  attack  on  justice  was  a  piece 
of  pleasantry,  like  Erasmus'  Encomium  of  Folly ; 
and  many  of  his  audience  were  captivated  by  his  in- 
genuity ;  but  the  Censor  immediately  insisted,  that 
the  affairs  which  had  brought  these  subtle  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome,  should  be  forthwith  despatched  by 
the  Senate,  in  order  that  they  might  be  dismissed 
with  all  possible  expedition.^  Whether  Cato  enter- 
tained serious  apprehensions,  as  is  alleged  by  Plu- 
tarch, that  the  military  virtues  of  his  country  would 
be  enfeebled,  and  its  constitution  undermined,  by 
the  study  of  philosophy,  may,  I  think,  be  questioned. 
It  is  more  probable  that  he  dreaded  the  influence 
of  the  philosophers  themselves  on  the  opinions  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  feared  lest  their  eloquence 
should  altogether  unsettle  the  principles  of  his 
countrymen,  or  mould  them  to  whatever  form  they 
chose.  Lactantius,  too,  in  a  quotation  from  Cicero's 
treatise  De  Republican  affords  what  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  explanation  of  the  reason  why  Car- 
neades'  lecture  against  justice  was  so  little  palatable 
to  the  Censor,  and  probably  to  many  others  of  the 
Romans.    One  of  the  objections  which  he  urged 
against  justice,  or  rather  against  the  existence  of  a 
due  sense  of  that  quality,  was,  that  if  such  a  thing 
as  justice  were^  be  found  on  earth,  the  Romans 
would  resign  their  conquests,  and  return  to  their 

»  Plutarch,  In  Catme.  Plin.  HUi,  Nat.  Lib.  VII.  c  SO. 
VOL.  II.  2  B 
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huts  and  original  poverty.^  Cato  likewise  appeals 
to  have  had  a  considerable  spirit  of  personal  jea- 
lousy and  rivalry  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  na- 
tional pride  led  him  to  scorn  all  the  arts  of  a  coun- 
try which  the  Roman  arms  had  subdued. 

Cameades  promulgated  his  opinions  only  in  his 
eloquent  lectures,  and  it  is  not  known  that  he  left 
any  writings  of  importance  behind  him«'  But  his  onl 
instructions hadmadea  permanentimpression  on  the 
Roman  youth,and  the  want  of  a  written  recordof  his 
principles  was  amply  supplied  by  his  successor  Clito- 
machus,  who  was  by  birth  a  Carthaginian,  and  vras 
originally  called  AsdrubaL  He  had  fled  from  his 
own  coimtry  to  Athens  during  the  siege  of  Carthage, 
by  the  Romans,  in  the  third  Punic  war ;  ^  and  in  the 
year  623  he  went  from  Greece  to  Italy,  to  succeed 
Cameades  in  theschoolwhichhehad  there  establish- 
ed. Clitomachus  was  a  most  voluminous  author^  ha- 
ving written  not  less  than  four  ample  treatises  on 
the  necessity  of  withholding  the  assent  from  every 
proposition  whatever.  One  of  these  tracts  was  de- 
dicated to  Lucilius,  the  satiric  poet/  and  another  to 
the  Consul  Censorinus.  The  essence  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  maintained  in  these  works,  has 
been  extracted  by  Cicero,  and  handed  down  to  us 
in  a  passage  inserted  in  the  Academica.  It  is  there 

*  Divin,  InstUuU  Lib.  V.  c  l6. 

•  Plutarch^  De  Foriitud.  Alexandri. 
^  Diog.  Laert.  In  CUtomacho* 

^  Cicero,  Academic*  Prior*  Lib.  IL  c.  32. 
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said,  that  the  resemblances  of  things  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  some  of  them  appear  probable,  and 
others  not;  but  this  is  no  sufficient  ground  for 
supposing  that  some  objects  may  be  correctly  per- 
ceived, '  since  many  falsities  are  probable,  whereas 
no  falsity  can  be  accurately  perceived  or  known : 
The  Academy  never  attempted  to  deprive  mankind 
of  the  use  of  their  senses,  by  denying  that  there  are 
such  things  as  colour,  taste,  and  sound ;  but  it  de- 
nied  that  there  exists  in  these  qualities  any  crite- 
rion or  characteristic  of  truth  and  certainty.  A  wise 
man,  therefore,  is  said,  in  a  double  sense,  to  with- 
hold his  assent ;  in  one  sense,  when  it  is  understood 
that  he  absolutely  assents  to  no  proposition;  in 
another,  when  he  suspends  answering  a  question^ 
without  either  denying  or  affirming.  He  ought 
never  to  assent  implicitly  to  any  proposition,  and 
his  answer  should  be  withheld  until,  according  to 
probability,  he  is  in  a  condition  to  reply  in  the  af- 
firmative or  negative.  But  as  Cicero  admits,  that  a 
wise  man,  who,  on  every  occasion,  suspends  his  assent, 
may  yet  be  impelled  and  moved  to  action,  he  leaves 
him  in  full  possession  of  those  motives  which  ex-> 
cite  to  action,  together  with  a  power  of  answering 
in  the  affirmative  or  negative  to  certain  questions, 
and  of  following  the  probability  of  objects ;  yet  still 
without  giving  them  his  assent.^ 

^  Academic.  Prior,  Lib.  II.  c.  32. 
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Clitomachus  was  succeeded  by  Philo  of  Larissa, 
who  fled  from  Greece  to  Italy,  during  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  and  revived  at  Rome  a  system  of  phi« 
losophy,  whidi  by  this  time  began  to  be  rather  on 
the  decline.  Cicero  attended  his  lectures,  and  im- 
bibed from  them  the  principles  of  the  new  Acade- 
my, to  which  he  ultimately  adhered.    Fhilo  pub- 
lished two  treatises,  explanatory  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  new  Academy,  which  were  answered  in  a  work 
entitled  Sosus^  by  Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  who  had 
been  a  scholar  of  Philo,  but  afterwards  abjmred  the 
innovations  of  the  new  Academy,  and  returned  to 
the  old,  as  taught  by  Plato  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors,— ^uniting  with  it,  however,  some  portion  of 
the  systems  of  Aristotle  and  Zeno/    In  his  own 
age,  Antiochus  was  the  chief  support  of  the  ori- 
ginal  principles  of  the  Academy,  and  was  patron- 
ized by  all  those  at  Rome,  who  were  still  attached 
to  them,  particularly  by  Lucullus,  who  took  the 
philosopher  along  with  him  to  Alexandria,  when 
he  went  there  as  Quaestor  of  Egypt. 

In  the  circumstances  of  Rome,  the  first  steps 
towards  philosophical  improvement,  were  a  gene- 
ral abatement  to  that  contempt  which  had  been 
previously  entertained  for  philosophical  studies — a 
toleration  of  instruction — the  power  of  communi- 
cating wisdom  without  shame  or  restraint,  and  its 

»  Mater,  Ecoie  tTAlejcandrie,  Tom.  II.  p.  131. 
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cordial  reception  by  the  Roman  youth.  This  pro- 
fidency,  which  necessarily  preceded  speculation  cnr 
invention,  had  ahready  taken  place.  Partly  through 
the  instructions  of  Greek  philosophers  who  resided 
at  Rome,  and  partly  by  means  of  the  practice  which 
now  began  to  prevail,  of  sending  young  men  for 
education  to  the  ancient  schools  of  wisdom,  philo- 
sophy made  rapid  progress,  and  almost  every  sect 
found  followers  or  patrons  among  the  higher  orders 
of  the  Roman  citizens. 

From  the  earliest  times,  however,  till  that  of 
Cic^o,  Greek  philosophy  was  chiefly  inculcated  by 
Greeks.  There  was  no  Roman  who  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  metaphysical  contemplation,  and 
who,  like  Epicurus,  Aristotle,  and  Zeno,  lounged 
perpetually  in  a  garden,  paced  about  in  a  Lyceum, 
or  stood  upright  in  a  portico.  The  Greek  philo- 
sophers passed  their  days,  if  not  in  absolute  seclu« 
sion,  at  least  in  learned  leisure  and  retirement. 
Speculation  was  the  employment  of  their  lives,  and 
their  works  were  the  result  of  a  whole  age  of  study 
and  reflection.  The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand^ 
regarded  philosophy,  not  as  the  business  of  life,  but 
as  an  elegant  relaxation,  or  as  a  means  of  aiding  their 
advancementin  the  state.  They  heard  with  attention 
the  ingenious  disputes  agitated  among  the  Greeks^ 
and  perused  their  works  with  pleasure ;  but  with 
all  this  taste  for  philosophy,  they  had  not  sufficient 
leisure  to  invent  new  theories.  The  philosophers  of 
Rome  were  Scipio,  Cato,  Brutus,  Lucullus— men 
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who  governed  thdr  country  at  home,  or  combated 
her  enemies  abroad.    They  had,  indeed,  tittle  mo- 
tive to  invent  new  systems,  since  so  many  were 
presented  to  them,  ready  formed,  that  every  one 
found  m  ihe  doctrines  of  some  Greek  sect,  tenets 
which  could  be  sufficiently  accommodated  to  his 
own  disposition  and  situation.    In  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  plunder  of  Syracuse  or  Corinth  suppUed 
Rome  with  her  statues  and  pictures,  and  rendered 
unnecessary  the  exertions  of  native  artists ;  and  as 
the  dramas  of  Euripides  and  Menander  provided 
sufficient  materials  for  the  Roman  stage ;  so  the 
Garden,  Porch,  and  Academy,  furnished  such  va- 
riety of  systems,  that  new  inventions  or  specula- 
tions could  easily  be  dispensed  with.     The  pre* 
valence,  too,  of  the  principles  of  that  Academy, 
which  led  to  doubt  of  all  things,  must  have  dis- 
couraged the  formation  of  new  and  .original  the* 
ones.  Nor  were  even  the  Greek  systems,  after  their 
introduction  into  Italy,  classed  and  separated  as 
they  had  been  in  Greece.  Most  of  the  distinguish- 
ed men  of  Rome,  however,  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
were  more  incUned  to  one  sect  than  another.   The 
jurisconsults,  chief  magistrates,  and  censors,  fol- 
lowed the  stoical  philosophy,  which  had  some  affi- 
nity to  the  principles  of  the  Roman  constitution, 
and  which  they  considered  best  adapted  for  ruling 
their  fellow-citizens,  as  well  as  meliorating  the  laws 
and  morals  of  the  state.    The  orators  who  aspired 
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to  rise  by  eloquence  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  re- 
public,  had  recourse  to  the  lessons  of  the  new  Acade- 
xaj,  which  furnished  them  with  weapons  for  dispu- 
tation ;  while  those  who  sighed  for  the  enjoyment  oi 
tranquillity,  amid  the  factions  and  dangers  of  the 
commonwealth,  retired  to  the  Gardens  of  Epicurus. 
But  while  subscribing  to  the  leading  tenets  of  a 
sect,  they  did  not  strive  to  gain  followers  with  any 
of  the  spirit  of  sectarism ;  and  it  frequently  hap- 
pened, that  neither  in  principle  nor  practice  did  they 
adopt  all  the  doctrines  of  the  school  to  which  they 
chiefly  resorted.  Thus  Caesar,  who  was  accounted 
an  Epicurean,  and  followed  the  Epicurean  system 
in  some  things,  as  in  his  belief  of  the  materiality 
and  mortality  of  the  soul,  doubtless  held  in  little  re- 
verence those  ethical  precepts,  according  to  which, 

"  Nihil  in  nostro  corpore  prosunt. 


Nee  fama^  neque  nobilitas^  nee  gloria  regni." 

Lucretius  was  a  sounder  Epicurean,  and  gave  to 
the  precepts  of  his  master  all  the  dignity  and  grace 
which  poetical  embellishment  could  bestow.  But 
Atticus,  the  well-known  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Cicero,  was  perhaps  the  most  perfect  example  ever 
exhibited  of  genuine  and  practical  Epicurism. 

The  rigid  and  inflexible  Cato,  was,  both  in  his 
life  and  principles,  the  great  supporter  of  the  Stoical 
philosophy — conducting  himself,  according  to  an 
expression  of  Cicero,  as  if  he  had  lived  in  the  polity 
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of  Plato,  and  not  amid  the  dr^  of  Romulus,  The 
old  Academy  boasted  among  its  adherents  Lucul- 
lus,  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates — the  Lorenzo  of 
B4)man  arts  and  literature — ^whose  palaces  rivalled 
the  porticos  of  Greece,  and  whose  library,  with  its 
adjacent  schools  and  galleries,  was  the  resort  of  all 
who  were  distinguished  for  their  learning  and  ac- 
complishments. WhilstQuaestor  of  Macedonia,  and 
subsequently,  while  he  conducted  the  war  against 
Mithridates,  Lucullus  had  enjoyed  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  conversing  with  the  Greek  philosophers, 
and  had  acquired  such  a  relish  for  philosophical  stu- 
dies, that  he  devoted  to  them  all  the  leisure  he  could 
command.^  At  Rome,  his  constant  companion  vras 
Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  who,  though  a  pupil  of  Philo^ 
became  himself  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  old  Aca- 
demy ;  and  accordingly  Lucullus,  who  favoured  that 
system,  often  repaired  to  his  house  to  partake  in  the 
private  disputations  which  were  there  carried  on 
against  the  advocates  for  the  new  or  middle  Aca- 
demy. The  old  Academy  also  numbered  among  its 
votaries  Varro,  the  most  learned  of  the  Romans, 
and  Brutus,  who  was  destined  to  perfi>rm  so  tragic 
a  part  on  the  ensanguined  stage  of  his  country. 

Little  was  done  by  these  eminent  men  to  illus* 
trate  or  enforce  their  £ivourite  systems  by  their 
writings.    Even  the  productions  of  Varro  were 

*  Cicero,  Academ,  Prior,  Lib.  II,  c.  4.- 
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calculated  rather  to  excite  to  ihe  study  of  pliiloso^ 
phy,  than  to  aid  its  progress.  The  new  Academy 
was  more  fortunate  in  the  support  of  Cicero,  who 
has  asserted  and  vindicated  its  principles  witii 
equal  industry  and  eloquence.    From  their  first 
introduction,  the  doctrines  of  the  new  Academy 
had  heen  favourably  received  at  Rome.  The  tenets 
of  the  dogmatic  philosophers  were  so  various  and 
contradictory,  were  so  obstinately  maintained,  and 
rested  on  such  precarious  foundations,  that  they 
afforded  much  scope  and  encouragement  to  scepti- 
cism.  The  plausible  arguments  by  which  the  most 
discordant  opinions  were  supported,  led  to  a  distrust 
of  the  existence  of  absolute  truth,  and  to  an  acqui- 
escence in  such  probable  conclusions,  as  were  ade- 
quate to  the  practical  purposes  of  life.  The  specu- 
lations, too,  of  the  new  Academy,  were  peculiarly 
fitted  to  the  duties  of  a  public  speaker,  as  it  left 
firee  the  field  of  disputation,  and  habituated  him  to 
the  practice  of  collecting  arguments  from  all  quar* 
ters,  on  every  doubtful  question.  Hence  it  was  that 
Cicero  addicted  himself  to  this  sect,  and  persuaded 
others  to  follow  his  example.  It  has  been  disputed, 
if  Cicero  was  really  attached  to  the  new  Academic 
system,  or  had  merely  resorted  to  it  as  being  best 
adapted  for  furnishing  him  with  oratorical  ai^u- 
ments  suited  to  all  occasions.  At  first,  its  adoption 
was  subsidiary  to  his  other  plans.  But,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  his  life,  when  he  no  longer  maintained 
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the  place  he  ivas  wont  to  hold  in  the  Senate  or  the 
Fonun,  and  when  philosophy  fonned  the  occnpa- 
tion  ^  with  which  life  was  just  tolerable,  and  with- 
out which  it  would  have  been  intolerable,''^  he 
doubtless  became  conyineed  that  the  principles  of 
the  new  Academy,  illustrated  as  they  had  been  by 
Cameades  and  Philo,  fonned  the  soundest  system 
which  had  descended  to  mankind  fix)m  the  Schools 
of  Athens. 

The  attachment,  however,  of  Cicero  to  the  Aca- 
demic philosophy,  was  free  from  the  exdusive  spirit 
of  sectarism,  and  hence  it  did  not  prevent  his  ex- 
tracting from  other  systems  what  he  found  in  them 
conformable  to  virtue  and  reason.  His  ethical  prin- 
ciples, in  particular,  appear  Eclectic,  having  been, 
in  a  great  measure,  formed  from  the  opinions  of  the 
Stoics.  Of  most  Greek  sects  he  speaks  with  respect 
and  esteem.  For  the  Epicureans  alone,  he  seems 
(notwithstanding  his  friendship  for  Atticus)  to  have 
entertained  a  decided  aversion  and  contempt. 

The  general  purpose  of  Cicero's  philosophical 
works,  was  rather  to  give  a  history  of  the  ancient 
philosophy,  than  dogmatically  to  inculcate  opinions 
of  his  own.  It  was  his  great  aim  to  explain  to 
his  fellow-citizens,  in  their  own  language,  what- 
ever the  sages  of  Greece  had  taught  on  the  most 
important  subjects,  in  order  to  enlarge  their  minds 
and  reform  their  morals ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 

^  EpUt.  Familiares, 
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he  exercised  himsdf  in  the  mofit  useful  employ- 
ment which  now  remained  to  him— a  superior  force 
having  deprived  him  of  the  privilege  of  serving  his 
country  as  an  orator  or  Consul. 

Cicero  was  in  many  respects  well  qualified  for  the 
arduous  hut  nohle  task  which  he  had  undertaken, 
of  natiuralizing  philosophy  in  Rome,  and  exhibiting 
her,  according  to  the  expression  of  Erasmus,  on  the 
Stage  of  life.  He  was  a  man  of  fertile  genius,  lu- 
minous understanding,  sound  judgment,  and  inde- 
fatigable industry— qualities  adequate  for  the  culti- 
vation of  reason,  and  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  sub^ 
jects  of  meditation.  Never  was  philosopher  placed 
in  a  situation  more  &vourable  for  gathering  the 
fruits  of  an  experience  employed  on  human  nature 
and  dvil  society,  or  for  observing  the  effects  of  va- 
rious qualities  of  the  mind  on  public  opinion  and  on 
the  actions  of  men.  He  lived  at  the  most  eventful 
crisis  in  the  fate  of  his  country,  and  in  the  closest 
connection  with  men  of  various  and  consummate 
talents,  whose  designs,  when  fully  developed  by  the 
result,  must  have  afforded,  on  reflection,  a  splendid 
lesson  in  the  philosophy  of  mind.  But  this  situa- 
tion, in  some  respects  so  favomrable,  was  but  ill  cal- 
culated for  revolving  abstract  ideas,  or  for  medita- 
ting on  those  abstruse  and  internal  powers,  of  which 
the  consequences  are  manifested  in  society  and  the 
transactions  of  life.  Accordingly,  Cicero  appears  to 
have  been  destitute  of  that  speculative  disposition 
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wbidi  leiidf  iig  to  penetnte  into  the  mote  noimdite 
snd  origiiial  principles  of  knowledge,  and  to  maik 
the  internal  operations  of  thought.  He  had  eolti- 
vated  eloquence  as  clearing  the  path  to  political 
hononrsy  and  had  studied  philosophy,  as  the  best 
auxiliary  to  eloquence.  But  the  contemplatire 
sdenees  only  attracted  his  attention,  in  so  far  as 
they  tended  to  elucidate  ethical,  practical,  and  po- 
litical subjects,  to  which  he  applied  a  philosophy 
which  was  rather  that  of  life  than  of  speculation. 

Accordingly,  in  the  writings  of  Cicero^  every 
thing  deduced  from  experience  and  knowledge  of 
the  world— -every  observation  on  the  duties  of  so- 
ciety, is  clearly  expressed,  and  remarkable  for  just- 
ness and  acuteness.  But  neither  Cicero,  nor  any 
other  Roman  writer,  possessed  sufficient  subtlety 
and  refinement  of  spirit,  for  the  more  abstruse  dis- 
cussions, among  the  labyrinths  of  which  the  Greek 
philosophers  delighted  to  find  a  fit  exercise  for  their 
ingenuity.  Hence,  all  that  required  research  into 
the  ultimate  foundation  of  truths,  or  a  more  exact 
analysis  of  common  ideas  and  perceptions — all,  in 
short,  that  related  to  the  subtleties  of  the  Greek 
schools,  is  neither  so  accurately  expressed,  nor  so 
logically  connected. 

In  theoretic  investigation,  then, — ^in  the  deve- 
lopment of  abstract  ideas — in  the  analysis  of  qua- 
lities and  perceptions,  Cicero  cannot  be  r^arded  as 
an  inventor  or  profound  original  Ihinker,  and  cannot 

10 
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be  ranked  witb  Plato  and  Aristotle,  tbose  mighty 
fathers  of  ancient  philosophy,  who  carried  back 
their  inquiries  into  the  remotest  truths  on  which 
philosophy  rests.  Where  he  does  attempt  fixing 
new  principles,  he  is  neither  very  dear  nor  con- 
sistent ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  his  general  study 
of  all  systems  had,  in  some  degree,  unsettled  his 
belief,  and  had  better  qualified  him  to  dispute  on 
either  side  with  the  Academics,  than  to  examine 
the  exact  weight  of  evidence  in  the  scale  of  rea- 
son, or  to  exhibit  a  series  of  arguments,  in  close 
and  systematic  arrangement,  or  to  deduce  accu* 
rate  conclusions  from  established  and  certain  prin- 
ciples. His  philosophic  dialogues  are  rather  to  be 
considered  as  popular  treatises,  adapted  to  the  or- 
dinary comprehension  of  well-informed  men,  than 
profound  disquisitions,  suited  only  to  a  Portico  or 
Lyceum.  They  bespeak  the  orator,  even  in  the 
most  serious  inquiries.  Elegance  and  fine  writing, 
their  author  appears  to  have  considered  as  essen- 
tial to  philosophy;  and  historic,  or  even  poetical 
illustration,  as  its  brightest  ornament.  The  pecu- 
liar merit,  therefore,  of  Cicero,  lay  in  the  happy 
execution  of  what  had  never  been  before  attempted 
— the  luminous  and  popular  exposition  of  the  lead- 
ing principles  and  disputes  of  the  ancient  schools  of 
philosophy,  with  judgments  concerning  them,  and 
the  application  of  results,  deduced  from  their  vari- 
ous doctrines  to  the  peculiar  manners  or  employ- 
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inents  of  his  countrymeD.  Hence,  though  it  may 
be  honouring  Cicero  too  highly,  to  term  his  works, 
with  Gibbon,  a  Repository  of  Reason,  they  are  at 
least  a  Miscellany  of  Philosophic  Infonnatioii, 
which  has  become  doubly  valuable,  from  the  loss  of 
the  writings  of  many  of  those  philosophers,  whose 
opinions  he  records  ;  and  though  the  merit  of  ori- 
ginality rests  with  the  Greek  schools,  no  works 
transmitted  from  antiquity  present  so  concise  and 
comprehensive  a  view  of  the  opinions  of  the  Greek 
philosophers.^ 

That  the  mind  of  Cicero  was  most  amply  stored 
with  the  learning  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  and 
that  he  had  the  whole  circle  of  their  wisdom  at  his 
command,  is  evident,  from  the  rapidity  with  which 
his  works  were  composed — having  been  all  written, 
except  the  treatise  De  Legihus^  during  the  period 
which  elapsed  from  the  battle  of  Fharsalia  till  his 
death  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  in  the  course 
of  the  year  708. 

It  is  justly  repiarked  by  Goerenz,  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  edition  of  the  book  De  Finibtis*  and  as- 
sented to  by  Schutz,^  that  it  seems  scarcely  possible, 
that  those  numerous  philosophical  works,  which  are 
asserted  to  have  been  composed  by  Cicero  in  the  year 
708,  could  have  been  begun  and  finished  in  one 

^  GajTve,  Anmerk.  Zu  Buckem  von  den  Pflichlen.  Schoell. 
Hist.  Abregie  de  la  LiiteraL  Romaine* 
•  P.  XII.  «  Cicero  opera,  Tom.  XIII.  p.  15. 
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year ;  and  that  such  speed  of  execution  leadt^^us  to 
suppose,  that  either  the  materials  had  been  long 
collected,  or  that  the  works  themselves  were  little 
more  than  versions.  In  his  Academica,  Cicero 
remarks^--^*'  Ego  autem,  dum  me  ambitio,  dum  ho- 
nores,  dum  causae,  dum  reipublioe  non  solum  cura, 
sed  quaedam  etiam  procuratio  multis  officiis  impli- 
catum  et  constrictum  tenebat,  base  inclusa  babe- 
bam ;  et,  ne  obsolescerent,renovabam,  quum  licebat, 
legendo.  Nunc  vero  et  fortunas  gravissimo  per- 
cussus  vulnere,  et  administratione  reipublicae  libe- 
ratus,  doloris  medicinam  a  philosophia  peto,  et  otii 
oblectationem  hanc,  honestissimam  judico.'*  It  is 
not  easy  to  determine,  as  Schutz  remarks,  whether, 
by  the  expression  *^  haec  inclusa  habebam,''  Cicero 
means  merely  the  writings  of  phUosophical  authors, 
or  treatises  and  materials  for  treatises  by  himself. 
"  We  ought,  however,*'  proceeds  Schutz, "  the  less  to 
wonder  that  Cicero  composed  so  many  works  in  so 
short  a  time,  when  we  read  the  following  passage 
in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  written  in  July  708 — •  De 
lingua  Latina  securi  es  animi,  dices,  qui  talia  con- 
scribis !  air^yfofx  sunt ;  minore  labore  fiunt :  verba 
tantum  affero,  quibus  abundo ;'  ^  which  words,  ac- 
cording to  Gronovius,  imply,  that  the  philosophic 
writings  of  Cicero  are  little  more  than  veilsions 
from  the  Greek." 

In  the  laudable  attempt  of  naturalizing  philoso- 

^  EpUi.  ad  Attic.  Lib.  XII.  £p.  52. 
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phy  at  Rome,  the  difficulty  which  Lucretius  bad 
encountered,  in  embodjring  in  Latin  verse  the  pre- 
cepts of  Epicurus, — 


f€ 


Propter  egestatem  lingiue  rerumque  noTitatem^' 


must  have  been  almost  as  powerfully  felt  by  Cicero. 
One  of  his  letters  to  Atdcus  is  strongly  expres- 
sive of  the  trouble  which  he  had  in  interpret* 
ing  the  philosophic  terms  of  Greece  in  his  native 
tongue.^    Thus,  for  example,  he  could  find  no  La- 
tin word  equivalent  to  the  e^^x^,  or  that  withhold- 
ing of  assent  from  all  propositions,  which  the  new 
Academy  professed.  .  The  language  of  the  Greeks 
had  been  formed  along  with  their  philosophy,  and 
the  origin  of  both  is  hid  in  the  ages  of  Orphic  fa« 
ble.     Hence  words  naturally  became  the  apposite 
signs  of  their  most  speculative  ideas ;  but  in  Rome^ 
a  foreign  philosophy  had  to  be  inculcated  in  a  tongue 
which  was  already  completely  formed,  which  was 
greatly  inferior  in  flexibility  and  precision  to  tiie 
Greek ;  and  which,  though  Cicero  certainly  used 
some  liberties  in  this  respect,  had  too  nearly  reach- 
ed maturity,  to  admit  of  much  innovation.     Its 
words,  accordingly,  did  not  always  precisely  express 
the  subtle  notions  signified  in  the  original  language, 
whence  there  was  often  an  appearance  of  obscurity 
in  the  idea,  and  a  defect  in  conclusions,  drawn  from 
premises  which  were  indefinite,  or  which  differed 
by  a  shade  of  meaning  from  those  established  in 
Greece. 

1  Epist.  Lib.  XIII.  £p.  21. 
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Aware  of  this  difficulty,  and  congcious,  perhaps, 
that  he  possessed  not  precision  and  originality  of 
thinking  sufficient  to  recommend  a  formal  treatise^ 
Cicero  adopted  the  mode  of  writing  in  dialogues, 
in  which  rhetorical  diffuseness,  and  looseness  of  de- 
finition, might  he  overkoked,  and  in  which  ample 
scope  would  he  affi)rded  for  the  ornaments  of  lan< 
guage- 

It  was  by  oral  discourse  that  knowledge  was 
chiefly  communicated  at  the  dawn  of  science,  when 
books  either  did  not  exist,  or  were  extremely  rare. 
In  the  Porch,  in  the  Garden,  or  among  the  groves 
of  the  Academy,  the  philosopher  conferred  with 
his  disciples,  listened  to  their  remarks,  and  replied 
to  their  objections.  Socrates,  in  particular,  was  ac- 
customed thus  to  inculcate  his  moral  lessons ;  and 
it  was  natural  for  the  scholars,  who  recorded  them, 
to  follow  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  dis- 
closed. Of  these  disciples,  Plato,  who  was  the  most 
distinguished,  readily  adopted  a  form  of  composi- 
tion, which  gave  scope  to  his  own  fertile  and  poet- 
ical imagination ;  while^  at  the  same  time,  it  ena- 
bled him  more  accurately  to  paint  his  great  master. 
One  of  his  chief  objects,  too,  was  to  represent  the 
triumph  of  Socrates  over  the  Sophists ;  and  if  a 
writer  wish  to  cover  an  opponent  with  ridicule, 
perhaps  no  better  mode  could  be  devised,  than  to 
set  him  up  as  a  man  of  straw  in  a  dialogue.  As 
argumentative  victory,  or  the  embarrassment  of 

VOL.  II.  2  c 
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the  antagonist  of  Socrates,  was  often  all  that  was 
aimed  at»  it  was  unnecessary  to  be  very  seropulous 
about  the  means,  and,  considered  in  this  view»  the 
agreeable  irony  of  that  philosopher— ^the  address 
with  which,  by  seeming  to  yield,  he  ensnares  the 
adversary — ^his  quibble&^is  subtle  distinctions, 
and  perplexing  interrogatories,  display  consum- 
mate skill,  and  produce  considerable  dramatic  ^f*' 
feet ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  scenery  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  dialogue  are  often  described  with 
a  richness  and  beauty  of  imagination,  which  no  phi- 
losophic writer  has  as  yet  surpassed.' 

When  Cicero,  towards  the  close  of  his  long  and 
meritorious  life,  employed  himself  in  transferring 
to  Home  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  he  appears  to 
have  been  chiefly  attracted  by  the  diffusive  majes- 
ty of  Plato^  whose  intellectual  character  was  in 
many  respects  congenial  to  his  own.  His  dia- 
logues in  so  far  resemble  those  of  Flato^  that  the 
personages  are  real,  and  of  various  characters  and 
opinions.  The  circumstances,  too,  of  time  and 
place,  are,  for  the  most  part,  as  completely  fictitious, 
as  those  in  the  Dialogues  of  Plato.  Yet  there  is 
a  considerable  difference  in  the  manner  of  Cicero's 
Dialogues,  from  those  of  the  great  founder  of  the 
Academy.  Plato  ever  preserved  something  of  the 
Socratic  method  of  giving  birth  to  the  thoughts  of 

1  Black's  Life  of  Tasto,  Vol.  II. 
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otlie»— of  awakenings  by  intmogatories,  the  sense 
of  tniihy  and  supplanting  errors.  But  Cicero  him« 
self,  or  the  person  who  speaks  his  sentiments,  al- 
ways takes  the  lead  in  the  conference,  and  ^ves  ns 
long,  and  often  uninterrupted  dissertations.  His 
object,  too,  appears  to  have  been  not  so  much  to 
^ver  his  adversaries  with  ridicule,  or  even  to  pre« 
vail  in  the  argument,  as  to  pay  a  complimentary 
tribute  tohis  numerous  and  illustrious  fiiends,  or 
to  recall,  as  it  were,  from  the  tomb,  the  departed 
heroes  and  sages  of  his  country. 

In  the  form  of  dialc^e,  Cicero  has  successivdy 
treated  of  Law,  Metaphysics,  Theology,  and  Mo» 
rals. 

De  Legfhusj-^OS  this  dialogue  there  are  only 
three  books  now  extant,  and  even  in  these  consider- 
able  chasms  occur.  A  conjecture  has  been  recent- 
ly hazarded  by  a  learned  German,  in  an  introdue- 
tion  to  a  translation  of  the  dialc^e,  that  these  three 
books,  as  we  now  have  them,  were  not  written  by  Ci- 
cero, but  that  they  are  mere  excerpts  taken  firom  his 
lost  writings,  by  some  monk  or  &ther  of  the  church.* 
There  are  few  works,  however,  in  which  more  ge- 
nuine marks  of  the  master-hand  of  Cicero  may  be 
traced,  than  in  the  tract  De  Legtbus;  aud  the 
connection  between  the  different^  parts  is  too  closely 
preserved,  to  admit  of  the  notion  that  it  has  been 
made  up  in  the  manner  which  this  critic  supposes. 

^  Huliemaim,  Uher  die  Principien  und  den  Geitt  dot  Getiize. 
Leipeic,  1808. 
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Another  oobjeetuie  is,  that  it  fixnned  part  of  ihe 
ihird^  fourth,  and  fifth  hooks  of  Cicero's  lost  trea^ 
4lie.  De  Republica.  This,  however,  is  impoasihle^ 
sinoe  Cioero,  in  the  oonise  of  the  work  De  L^gibui, 
refers  .to  that  JDe  SepmUiea  as  a  separate  produc- 
tion* At  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  have  been 
4fa:awn  up  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  it,  being  in- 
tended to  point  out  what  laws  would  be  most  snit- 
nble  to  that  perfi^ct  republic,  whidi  the  author  had 
previously  described.^ 

As  to  the  period  of  composition,  it  thus  mani- 
festly appears  to  have  been  written  subsequent  to 
•the  didiogae  Ue  RepubUca ;  and  it  is  equally  dear, 
that  it  was  written  before  the  tract  De  FinUnu,  as 
Cicero  aUudes  to  the  question  there  discussed  as  a 
controversy  which  he  is  one  day  to  take  up/  Now 
•it  is  evident,  from  his  letters  to  his  brother  Qiiintus, 
•that  the  work  De  Repuhlica  was  begun  in  699»  and 
finished  in  700,^  so  that  the  dialogue  De  Legibus 
could  not  have  been  composed  before  that  year.  It 
is  farther  clear,  that  it  was  written  subsequent  to 
the  year  701,  since  he  obviously  alludes  in  it  to  the 
•murder  of  Clodius, — boasting  that  his  chief  enemy 
was  now  not  only  deprived'  of  life,  but  wanted  se- 

,  ^  Quseque  de  optima  republica  sentiremus,  in  sex  libris  ante 
diximus ;  accommodabimus  hoc  tempore  leges  ad  ilium,  quern 
probamus,  civitatis  statum.     Be  Legib.  Lib.  III.  c.  2. 

•  De  Legib.  Lib.  I.  c.  20. 

«  £/w/.  Ad  Quint.  Frat.  Lib.  IL  Ep.  14,    Lib.  IIL  Ep.  5 
and  6. 
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pulture,  and  the  accustomed  fimefal  obsequies.^ 
Now,  it  is  well  known  that  Clodius  was  islaiu  in 
701,  and  that  bis  dead  body  was  dragged  naked  by 
a  lawless  mob  into  the  Forum,  where  it  was  con^ 
suroed  amid  the  conflagration  raised  in  the  Senate^ 
housa  It  is  equally  demonstrable,  that  this  work 
was  written  previous  to  the  battle  of  Fharsalia; 
(since  the  author  talks  in  it  of  Fompey  as  of  a  per-^ 
son  still  alive,  and  in  the  plenitude  of  glory .^.  Chap* 
man,  in  his  dissertation  De  jEtate  Librorum  De 
Legibus,  subjoined  to  Tunstall's  Latin  letter  to 
Middleton,  concerning  the  epistles  to  Brutus,  (pub<^ 
lished  1741,)  thinks  that  it  was  not  written  till  the 
year  709.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  what  is  said  of 
Fompey,  and  the  allusions  to  the  murder  of  Clo- 
dius,  as  to  a  recent  event,  were  only  intended  to 
suit  the  time  in  which  the  dialogue  takes  place : 
But  then  it  so  happens,  that  no  historical  period 
whatever  is  assigned  by  the  author  of  the  dia- 
logue as  the  date  of  its  actual  occurrence.  Chap-* 
man  also  maintains,  that  this  is  the  only  mode 
of  accounting  for  the  work  De  Legibus  not  being 
mentioned  in  the  treatise  De  Divinatione,  where 
Cicero's  other  philosophical  productions  are  enu«- 
merated.  But  the  reason  of  this  omission  might 
be,  that  the  work  De  Legibus  never  was  made  pub^ 

i 

.    1  De  Leg.  Lib.  II.  c  17- 

^  Hominis  Amicissimi,  Cn.  Pompeii^  laudes  illustrabit^  Lib. 
I.  c.  3. 
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lie  by  the  author ;  and,  indeed,  with  exception  of 
the  first  book,  the  whole  is  but  a  sketch  or  outline 
of  what  he  intended  to  write,  and  is  far  from  having 
recdved  the  polish  and  perfection  of  those  perform- 
ances, which  he  drculated  himself 

The  discussion  De  Legibus  is  carried  on,  in  the 
shape  of  dialogue,  by  Cicero,  his  brother  Quintus, 
and  Atticus.  Of  these  Cicero  is  the  chief  inters 
locutor.  The  scene  is  laid  amid  the  walks  and 
pleasure-grounds  of  Cicero's  villa  of  Arpinum, 
which  lay  about  three  miles  from  the  town  of  that 
name,  and  was  situated  in  a  mountainous  but  pic- 
turesque region  of  the  ancient  territory  of  the 
Samnites,  now  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  This  house  was  the  original  seat  of  the 
family  of  Cicero,  who  was  bom  in  it  during  the 
life  of  his  grandfather,  while  it  was  yet  small  and 
humble  as  the  Sabine  cottage  of  Curius  or  Cindn- 
natus ;  but  his  fiither  had  gradually  enlaiged  and 
embellished  it,  till  it  became  a  spadous  and  elegant 
mansion,  where,  as  his  health  was  infirm,  he  pass* 
ed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  literary  retire- 
ment.^ Cicero  was  thus  equally  attracted  to  this 
villa  by  the  many  pleasing  and  tender  recollections 
with  which  it  was  associated,  and  by  the  amenity 
of  the  situation,  which  was  the  most  retired  and 
delightfril,  even  in  that  r^on  of  endianting  land- 
scape.    It  was  dosely  surrounded  by  a  grove,  and 

^  De  LegUnis,  Lib*  II.  c.  1. 
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stood  not  far  from  the  confluence  of  the  Fibre-' 
nus  with  the  I^iris.  The  former  stream,  which 
murmured  over  a  rocky  channel,  was  remarkable 
for  its  clearness,  rapidity,  and  coolness ;  and  its 
sloping  verdant  banks  were  shaded  with  lofty  pop- 
lars.^ ^*  Many  streams,"  says  Mr  Kelsall,  one  of  our 
latest  Italian  tourists,  "  which  are  celebrated  in 
story  and  song,  disappoint  the  traveller,—* 

'  Dumb  are  their  fountains^  and  their  channels  dry,'— - 

but,  in  the  course  of  long  travels,  I  never  met  with 
so  abundant  and  lucid  a  current  as  the  Fibrenus ; 
the  length  of  the  stream  considered,  which  does 
not  exceed  four  miles  and  a  half.  It  flows  with 
great  rapidity,  and  is  about  thirty  or  thirty-five 
feet  in  width  near  the  Ciceronian  isles.  It  is  ge- 
nerally fifteen  and  even  twenty  in  depth ;  *  largus 
et  exundans,'  like  the  genius  of  him  who  had  so 
often  trodden  its  banks.  The  water,  even  in  the 
intensest  heats,  still  retains  its  icy  coldness ;  and^ 
t]iough  the  thermometer  was  above  80^  in  the 
shade,  the  hand,  plunged  for  a  few  seconds  into  the 
Fibrenus^  caused  a  complete  numbness."^  Near  to 
the  house,  the  Fibrenus  was  divided  into  two  equal 
streams  by  a  little  island,  which  was  fringed  with 
a  few  plane-trees,  and  on  which  there  was  a  portico,^ 

*  De  LegUfus,  Lib.  I.  c.  5. 

*  Excurswnfrom  Rome  to  Arpino,  p.  89.  Ed.  Geneva,  1820. 
3  Plin.  HUt.  Nat  Lib.  XXXI.  c.  2. 
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where  Cicero  often  retired  to  read  or  meditate,  and 
composed  some  of  his  sublimest  harangues.  Just 
below  this  islet,  each  branch  of  the  stream  rushed, 
by  a  sort  of  cascade,  into  the  cerulean  Liris/  on 
which  it  bestowed  additional  freshness  and  oool- 
ness,  and  during  the  rest  of  its  course  received  the 
name  of  the  more  noble  river.^  The  epithet  teci- 
tumuSf  applied  to  the  Laris  by  Horace,  and  quie^ 
tu^,  by  Silius  Italicus,  can  only  be  understood  of 
the  latter  part  of  its  course.  No  river  in  Italy 
k  so  noisy  as  the  Liris  about  Arpino  and  Cicero's 
villa ;  for  the  space  of  a  mile  and  a  half  after  re- 
ceiving the  Fibrenus,  it  formed  no  less  than  six 
cascades,  varying  in  height  from  three  to  twenty 
feet.^  This  spot,  embellished  with  all  the  orna- 
ments of  hills  and  valleys,  and  wood  and  water-falls, 
was  one  of  Cicero's  most  favourite  retreats.  When 
Atticus  first  visited  it,  he  was  so  charmed,  that  in- 
stead of  wondering  as  before  that  it  was  such  a  fa- 
vourite residence  of  his  friend,  he  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  he  ever  retired  elsewhere  ;^  declaring,  at 
the  same  time,  his  contempt  of  the  marble  pave- 
ments, arched  cielings,  and  artificial  canals  of  mag- 
nificent villas,  compared  with  the  tranquillity  and 
natural  beauties  of  Arpinum.    Cicero,  indeed,  ap- 

*  "  Cssruleus  nos  Liris  amat."— 3far^ta/.     Lib.  XIII.  Ep. 

83.     See  also  Lucan,  Lib.  II.  «  De  Leg.  Lib.  II.  c  2. 

»  Kelsall,  Excursion,  p.  116.  ^  De  Leg,  Lib.  IL  c  1. 
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pears  at  one  time  to  have  thought  of  the  island, 
formed  hy  the  Fibrenus,  as  the  place  most  suitable 
for  the  monument  which  he  intended  to  raise  to  his 
beloved  daughter  Tullia.^ 

The  situation  of  this  villa  was  closd  to  the 
spot  where  now  stands  the  dty  of  S<»ra.'  '^  The 
Liris,"  says  Eustace,  **  still  bears  its  ancient  name 
till  it  passes  Sora,  when  it  is  called  the  Garig^ 
liano.  The  Fibrenus,  still  so  called,  falls  into  it 
a  little  below  Sora,  and  continues  to  encircle  the 
island  in  which  Cicero  lays  the  scene  of  the  dia- 
logue De  Legiims.  Arpinum,  also,  still  retains  its 
name."^  Modem  travellers  bear  ample  testimony 
to  the  scenery  round  Sora  being  such  as  fully  justi- 
fies the  fond  partiality  of  Cicero,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  Atticus.  "  Nothing,"  says  Mr  Kelsall, "  can 
be  imagined  finer  than  the  surrounding  landscape. 
The  deep  azure  of  the  sky,  unvaried  by  a  single 
doud — Sora  on  a  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  precipi- 
tous Appenines — both  banks  of  the  Garigliano  co- 
vered with  vineyards— the/r^^w-  aquarum,  aUu- 
ded  to  by  Atticus  in  the  work  l}e  Legibus — ^the 
coolness,  rapidity,  and  ultramarine  hue  of  the  Fibre- 
nus — ^the  noise  of  its  cataracts — the  rich  turquoise 
colour  of  the  Liris — the  minor  Appenines  round 

^  Eput.  ad  Attic.  Lib.  XII.  £p.  12. 

'  Clauic  Tour  through  Italy y  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  Vol.  I. 
p.  293-  »  Vol.  II.  c  9. 
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Arpino,  cvowned  with  umfarageofns  oaks  to  their 
very  suininitg — present  scenery  hardly  elsewhere  to 
be  equalled,  certainly  not  to  he  surpassed,  cYCfn  in 
Italy.***  The  spot  where  Cicero's  villa  stood,  was, 
in  tiie  time  of  Middleton,  possessed  by  a  convent 
of  monks,  and  was  called  the  Villa  of  St  Dominic 
It  was  built  in  the  year  1030,  from  the  fragments 
of  the  Arpine  villa ! 

"  Art,  Glory^  Freedom,  fail— -but  Nature  stOl  is  hir" 

The  first  conference,  De  Ztegibus,  is  held  in  a 
walk  on  the  banks  of  the  Fibrenus ;  the  other  two 
in  the  island  which  it  formed,  and  which  Cicero 
called  Amalthea,  from  a  villa  belonging  to  Atticus, 
in  Epirus.  These  three  books  are  all  that  are  now 
extant.  It  appears,  however,  that,  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  fifth  dialogue,  the  sun  having  then  pass- 
ed the  meridian,  and  its  beams  striking  in  such  a 
direction  that  the  speakers  were  no  longer  sheltered 
from  its  rays  by  the  young  plane-trees,  which  had 
been  but  recently  planted,  they  left  the  island,  and, 

^  Clauical  ExcurMumfrom  Borne  to  Arpino,  p*  99.  Cicero 
always  considered  the  citizens  of  Arpinum  as  under  his  parti- 
cular protection  and  patronage ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  find^  that 
its  modern  inhabitants  stiU  testify^  in  various  ways^  due  vene- 
ration for  their  illustrious  townsman.  Their  theatre  is  called 
the  Teairo  Tulliano,  of  which  the  drop*soene  is  painted  with  a 
bust  of  the  orator  ;  and  even  now^  workmen  are  employed  in 
building  a  new  town-hall^  with  niches^  destined  to  receive  6ta« 
tues  of  Marius  and  Cicero. 
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defloending  to  the  banks  of  the  Liris,  finished  their 
disooune  under  the  shade  of  the  alder-trees,  which 
stretched  their  branches  over  its  margin.^ 

An  ancient  oak,  which  stood  in  Cicero's  pleasure-^ 
grounds,  led  Atticus  to  inquire  concerning  the  au« 
gury  which  had  been  presented  to  Marius,  a  native 
of  Arpinum,  from  that  very  oak,  and  which  Cicero 
had  celebrated  in  a  poem  devoted  to  the  exploits  of 
his  ferodous  countryman.  Cicero  hints,  that  the 
portent  was  all  a  fiction ;  which  leads  to  a  discus- 
«ion  on  the  difference  between  poetry  and  history, 
and  the  poverty  of  Rome  in  the  latter  department. 
As  Cicero,  owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  affairs,  had 
not  then  leisure  to  supply  this  deficiency,  he  is  re« 
quested  by  his  guests,  to  give  them,  in  the  mean- 
while, a  dissertation  on  Laws— a  subject  with  which 
he  was  so  conversant,  that  he  could  require  no  pre- 
vious  preparation.  It  is  agreed,  that  he  should 
not  treat  of  particular  or  arbitrary  laws,— -as  those 
concerning  SttUiddey  and  the  forms  of  judicial  pro* 
eedure,— but  should  trace  the  philosophic  princi- 
ples of  jurisprudence  to  their  remotest  sources^ 
From  this  recondite  investigation  he  excludes  the 
Epicureans,  who  decline  all  care  of  the  republic, 
and  bids  them  retire  to  their  gardens.  He  intreats 
that  the  new  Academy  would  be  silent,  since  her 
bold  objections  would  soon  destroy  the  fiur  and 

^  Macrob.  SatumaL  Lib.  VI.  c  4. 
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well-ordeied  structure  of  his  lofty  system.  Zeno, 
Aristotle,  and  the  immediate  followers  of  Flato>  he 
represents  as  the  teachers  who  best  prepare  a  citi- 
zen for  performing  the  duties  of  social  life.  Them 
he  professes  chiefly  to  follow ;  and,  in  conformity 
with  their  system,  he  announces  in  the  first  hook, 
whidi  treats  of  laws  in  general,  that  man  heing 
linked  to  a  supreme  God  by  reason  and  virtue,  and 
the  whole  species  being  associated  by  a  communion 
of  feelings  and  interests,  laws  are  alike  founded  on 
divine  authority  and  natural  benevolence. 

According  to  this  sublime  hypothesis,  the  whole 
universe  forms  one  immense  commonwealth  of  gods 
and  men,  who  participate  of  the  same  essence,  and 
are  members  of  the  same  community.  Reason  pre« 
scribes  the  law  of  nature  and  nations ;  and  all  po- 
sitive institutions,  however  modified  by  acddent  or 
custom,  are  drawn  fix)m  the  rule  of  right  which  the 
Deity  has  inscribed  on  every  virtuous  mind.  Some 
actions,  therefore,  are  just  in  their  own  nature,  and 
ought  to  be  performed,  not  because  we  live  in  a  so« 
ciety  where  positive  laws  punish  those  who  pay  no 
r^rd  to  them,  but  for  the  sake  of  that  equity  which 
accompanies  them,  independent  of  human  ordinan- 
ces. These  principles  may  be  applicable  to  laws 
in  a  certain  sense ;  but,  in  fact,  it  is  rather  moral 
right  and  justice  than  laws  that  the  author  discusses 
— ^for  bad  or  pernicious  laws  he  does  not  admit  to 
be  laws  at  all.  To  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
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worship  God  with  a  pure  heart,  were  doubtless  laws 
in  his  meaniDg,  (that  is,  they  were  right,)  previous 
to  their  enactment,  and  no  human  enactment  to 
the  contrary  could  abrogate  them.  His  principles, 
however,  apply  to  laws  in  this  senses  and  not  to  ar*- 
bitrary  civil  institutions. 

Having,  in  the  first  discourse,  laid  open  the  ori- 
.gin  of  laws,  and  source  of  obligations,  he  proceeds, 
in  the  remaining  books,  to  set  forth  a  body  of  laws 
conformable  to  his  own  plan  and  ideas  of  a  well- 
ordered  state ; — announcing,  in  the  first  place,  those 
which  relate  to  religion,  and  the  worship  of  the 
.gods ;  secondly,  such  as  prescribe  the  duties  and 
powers  of  magistrates.  These  laws  are  for  the  most 
.part  taken  from  the  ancient  constitution  and  cus^ 
toms  of  Rome,  with  some  little  modification  cal- 
culated to  obviate  or  heal  the  disorders  to  which 
the  republic  was  liable,  and  to  give  it  a  stronger 
turn  towards  the  aristocratic  faction.   The  species 
;of  instruction  communicated  in  these  two  hookey 
has  very  little  reference  to  the  sublime  and  gene-  ^ 
ral  principles  with  which  the  author  set  out.  Many 
of  his  laws  are  arbitrary  municipal  r^ulations.  The 
^number  of  the  magistrates,  the  period  of  the  dura^ 
tion  of  their  offices,  and  the  suffrages  and  elections 
in  the  Comiti^J,  were  certainly  not  founded  in  the  cZ 
immutable  laws  of  God  and  nature ;  and  the  dis- 
cussion concerning  them  has  led  to  the  belief,  that 
the  second  and  third  books  were  merely  a  collection 
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of  &ct8»  from  which  general  principles  were  to  be 
suhsequently  deduced. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  book  it  is  mentioned, 
that  the  executive  power  of  the  magistracy,  and 
rights  of  the  Roinan  dtizens,  still  remain  to  be 
discussed.  In  what  number  of  books  this  phm  was 
accomplished,  is  uncertain.  Macrobius,  as  we  have 
seen,  quotes  the  fifth  book;^  but  Goerenz  thinks 
it  probable  there  were  six, — the  fourth  being  an 
the  executive  power,  the  fifth  on  public^  and  the 
sixth  on  private  rights. 

What  authors  Cicero  chiefly  followed  and  imi- 
tated in  his  work  De  LegUms^  has  been  a  ode- 
bmted  controversy  since  the  time  of  Tumdms.  It 
«eems  now  to  be  pretty  well  settled,  that,  in  sub- 
stance and  principles,  he  followed  the  Stoics ;  but 
that  he  imitated  Plato  in  the  style  and  dress  in 
which  he  arrayed  his  sentiments  and  opinions. 
That  philosopher,  as  is  well  known,  after  writing 
on  government  in  general,  drew  up  a  body  of  laws 
adapted  to  that  particular  form  of  it  which  he  had 
delineated.  In  like  manner,  Cicero  chose  to  de- 
liver his  sentiments,  not  by  translating  Plato,  but 
by  imitating  his  manner  in  the  explication  of  them, 
and  adapting  every  thing  to  the  constitution  of  his 
country.  The  Stoic  whom  he  principally  followed, 

was  probably  Chrysippus,  who  wrote  a  book  nf(« 

» 

^  Satur.  Lib.  VI.  c  4. 
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Ko/cv/  some  passages  of  which  are  still  extant,  and 
contain  the  outlines  of  the  system  adopted  in  the 
first  book  De  Legibus.  What  of  general  discus- 
sion appears  in  the  third  book,  is  taken  from  Tbeo- 
phrastus,  Dio,  and  Fansetius  the  Stoic 

DeFinibus  JBonarum  et  Mcdorum. — ^This  work 
is  a  philosophical  account  of  the  various  opinions 
entertained  by  the  Greeks  concerning  the  Supreme 
Good  and  Extreme  Evil,  and  is  by  much  the  most 
subtle  and  difficult  of  the  philosophic  writings  of 
Cicero.    It  consists  of  five  books,  and  of  that  sort 
of  dialogue,  in  which,  as  in  the  treatise  De  Ora- 
tare  J  the  discourse  is  not  dramatically  represented, 
but  historically  related  by  the  author.    The  con* 
sequent  repetition  of  **  said  I,*"  and  "  says  he,"  is 
tiresome  and  clumsy,  and  not  nearly  so  agreeable 
as  the  dramatic  form  of  dialogue,  where  the  names 
of  the  different  speakers  are  alternately  prefixed, 
as  in  a  play.    The  whole  is  addressed  to  Marcus 
Brutus  in  an  Introduction,  where  the  author  ex- 
cuses his  study  of  philosophy,  which  some  persons 
had  blamed  as  unbecoming  his  character  and  dig- 
nity. The  conference  in  the  first  two  books  is  sup- 
posed to  be  held  at  Cicero's  Cuman  villa,  which 
was  situated  on  the  hills  of  old  Cumse,  and  com- 
manded a  prospect  of  the  Campi  Phlegrsei,  the  bay 
of  Futeoli,  with  its  islands,  Misenus  the  harbour  of 
the  Roman  fleet,  and  Baise,  the  retreat  of  the  moeit 

^  Diogenes  JLaeriius,  Lib.  VII. 
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wealthy  patricians.  Here  Cicero  received  a  visit 
from  Lucius  Torquatus,  a  confirmed  Epicurean, 
and  from  a  young  patrician,  Caius  Triarius,  who  is  a 
mute  in  the  ensuing  colloquy.  Torquatus  engages 
their  host  in  philosophical  discussion,  by  request- 
ing to  know  his  objections  to  the  Epicurean  system. 
These  Cicero  states  generally ;  but  Torquatus,  in 
his  answer,  confines  himself  to  the  question  of  the 
Supreme  Good,  which  he  placed  in  pleasure.  Thiste* 
net  he  supports  on  the  principle,  that,  of  all  things. 
Virtue  is  the  most  pleasurable ;  that  we  ought  to 
follow  its  laws,  in  consequence  of  the  serenity  and 
satisfaction  arising  from  its  practice ;  and  that  ho- 
nourable toil,  or  even  pain,  are  not  always  to  be 
avoided,  as  they  often  prove  necessary  means  to- 
wards obtaining  the  most  exquisite  gratifications. 
Cicero,  in  his  refutation,  which  is  contained  in  the 
second  book,  gives  rather  a  different  representation 
of  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  from  his  great  poetic 
contemporary  Lucretius.  The  term  iUm,  (voluptas,) 
used  by  Epicurus  to  express  his  Supreme  Gk)od,  can 
only,  as  Cicero  maintains,  mean  sensual  enjoyment, 
and  can  never  be  so  interpreted  as  to  denote  tran- 
quillity of  mind.  But  supposing  virtue  to  be  cultiva- 
ted merely  as  productive  of  pleasure,  or  as  only  va- 
luable because  agreeable — a  cheat,  who  had  no  re- 
morse or  conscience,  might  enjoy  the  summum  ho-^ 
num  in  defrauding  a  rightful  owner  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  no  act  would  thus  be  a^ccounted  cri- 

10 
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ittiual,  if  it  escaped  the  brand  of  public  infamy. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  pain  be  accounted  the  Su< 
preme  Evil,  how  can  any  man  enjoy  felicity,  when 
this  greatest  of  all  misfortunes  may  at  any  moment 
4Beize  him  ? 

In  the  third  and  fourth  books,  the  scene  of  the 
dialogue^is  changed.  In  order  to  inspect  some  books 
4^  Aristotelian  philosophy,  Cicero  walks  over  to  the 
▼iUa  of  young  Lucullus,  to  whom  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed guardian,  by  the  testament  of  his  illustri- 
ous  fiftther.  Here  he  finds  Cato  employed  in  per- 
using  certain  works  of  Stoical  authors ;  and  a  discus- 
sion arises  on  that  part  of  the  Stoical  system,  rela- 
ting to  the  Supreme  Good,  which  Cato  placed  in 
virtue  alone.  Cicero,  in  his  answer  to  Cato,  at- 
tempts to  reconcile  this  tenet  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Academic  philosophy,  which  he  himself 
professed,  by  showing  that  the  di£Perence  between 
them  consisted  only  in  the  import  affixed  to  the 
term  good — ^The  Academic  sect  assigning  a  pre- 
eminence to  virtue,  but  admitting  that  external 
advantages  are  good  also  in  their  d^[ree.  Now, 
the  Stoics  would  not  allow  them  to  be  good,  but 
merely  valuable,  eligible,  or  preferable;  so  that 
the  sects  could  be  reconciled  in  sentiment,  if  the 
terms  were  but  a  little  changed.  The  Academi- 
cal system  is  fully  developed  in  the  fifth  book,  in 
a  dialogue  held  within  the  Academy;  and,  at 
the  commencement,  the  associations  which  that 

VOL.  II.  2  D 
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celebrated,  though  then  solitary  spot,  was  calcula* 
ted  to  awaken,  are  finely  described.  ^*  I  see  before 
me/'  says  Piso,  "  the  perfect  form  of  Plato,  who  was 
wont  to  dispute  in  this  very  place :  These  gardens 
not  only  recall  him  to  my  memory,  but  present  his 
very  person  to  my  senses — I  fancy  to  myself  that 
here  stood  Speusippus — there  Xenocrates — and 
here,  on  this  bench,  sat  his  disciple  Polemo.  To 
me,  our  ancient  Senate-house  seems  peopled  with 
the  like  visionary  forms ;  for  often  when  I  enter  it» 
the  shades  of  Scipio,  of  Cato,  and  of  La^lius,  and, 
in  particular,  of  my  venerable  grand£ather,  rise  up 
to  my  imagination/'  Here  Piso^  who  was  a  great 
Platonist,  gives  an  account,  in  presence  of  Cicero 
and  Cicero's  brother  Quintus,  of  the  hypothesis  of 
the  old  Academy  concerning  moral  good,  wluch 
was  also  that  adopted  by  the  Peripatetics.  Ac- 
cording to  this  system,  the  summum  bonum  con* 
sists  in  the  highest  improvement  of  all  the  men- 
tal and  bodily  faculties.  The  perfection,  in  shorty 
of  every  thing  consistent  with  nature,  enters  in- 
to the  composition  of  supreme  felicity.  Virtue,  in- 
deed, is  the  highest  of  all  things,  but  other  ad- 
vantages must  also  be  valued  -according  to  their 
worth.  !Even  pleasures  become  ingredients  of  hap- 
piness, if  they  be  such  as  are  included  in  the  prima 
natur<B^  or  primary  advantages  of  nature.  Cicero 
seems  to  approve  this  system,  und  objects  only  to 
one  of  the  positions  of  Piso,  That  a  wise  man  must 
be  always  happy.    Our  author  thus  contrasts  with 
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ciftch  other  the  different  systems  of  Greek  philoscK 
]^y»  particularly  the  Epicurean  with  the  Stoical 
tenets ;  and  hence,  besides  his  own  refutation,  he 
makes  the  one  baffle  the  other,  till  he  arrives  at 
what  is  most  probable,  the  utmost  length  to  which 
the  middle  or  new  Academy  pretended  to  reach. 
The  chief  7)art  of  the  work  De  Finibus,  is  taken 
from  the  best  writings  of  the  different  philosophers 
whose  doctrines  he  explains.  The  first  book  closely 
follows  the  tract  of  £picurus,  Kvfixv  J'o^ok  Cicero's 
second  book,  in  which  he  refutes  Epicurism,  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  stoic  Chrysippus,  who  wrote  ten 
books  of  the  beautiful,  and  of  pleasure,  (n«fi  rv  kolm 
xai  Tjfc  nlomc,)  wherein  he  canvassed  the  Epicurean 
tenets  concerning  the  Supreme  GU)od  and  Evil.  His 
third  book  is  derived  from  ^  treatise  of  the  same 
Chrysippus,  entitled  ni j i  rtAwr.  The  fourth,  where 
he  refutes  the  Stoics,  is  from  the  writings  of  Po- 
lemo,  who,  following  the  example  of  his  master  Xe« 
nocrates,  amended  the  Academicdoctrines,  and  near- 
ly  accommodated  them  on  this  subject  of  Good  and 
Evil  to  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Peripatetics. 
Some  works  of  Antiochus  of  A^ealon,  who,  in  the 
time  of  Cicero,  was  the  head  of  the  old  Academy, 
supplied  the  materials  for  the  concluding  dialogue. 
The  work  Ue  FinibtLS  was  written  in  708,  and 
though  b^un  subsequent  to  the  Academkca^  was 
finished  before  it.  The  period,  however,  of  the  three 

ii>wg.La€r/.  Lib.  VII.  «/6irf. 
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different  eonferenees  of  whieh  it  consists,  is  laid  »> 
considerable  time  before  the  date  of  its  publication. 
It  is  evident  that  the  first  disdogue  is  supposed  to 
be  held  in  703,  since  Torquatus,  ^e  principal 
speaker,  who  perished  in  the  civil  war,  is  mea^ 
tioned  as  Prator  De^ignatuSj  and  this  prasfeor- 
ship  he  bore  in  the  year  704«   The  following  oon- 
ferenoe  is  placed  subsequent,  at  least,  to  the  death 
of  the  great  LucuUus,  who  died  in  701.  The  laflfe 
dialogue  is  carried  more  than  thirty  years  back, 
being  laid  in  674,  when  Cicero  was  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year,  and  was  attending  the  lessons  of  the 
Athenian  philosophers.    Of  this  the  reason  seems 
to  have  been,  that  as  Fiso  was  the  fittest  persoa 
he  could  find  to  support  the  doctrines  of  the  old 
Academy,  and  as  he  had  renounced  his  friendship 
during  the  time  of  the  disturbances  occasioned  by 
the  Clodian  faction,  it  became  necessary  to  place 
the  conference  at  a  period  when  they  weie  fdlow- 
students  at  Athens*    The  critics  have  obsescved 
some  anachronisms  in  this  last  book,  in  making 
Fiso  refer  to  the  other  two  dialogues,  of  which  he 
had  no  share,  and  could  have  had  no  knowledge,  as 
being  held  at  a  later  period  than  that  of  the  oon^ 
ference  he  attended. 

Academica. — This  work  is  termed  Academica, 
either  because  it  chiefly  relates  to  the  Academic  phi- 
losophy, or  because  it  was  composed  at  the  villa  of 
Futeoli,  where  there  was  a  grove  and  portico,  which 
Cicero,  from  an  affected  imitation  of  the  Athenians, 
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ttlled  his  Academy/  There  evidently  existed  what 

may  be  termed  two  editions  of  the  Academica,  nei-* 

ther  of  which  we  now  possess  perfect — ^what  we  have 

being  the  second  book  of  the  first  edition,  and  the 

first  of  the  second.  In  the  first  edition,  the  speakeia 

were  Cicero  himself,  Catulus,  Lucullus,  and  Hor^ 

tensius.  The  first  book  was  inscribed  Catulus,  and 

tbe  second  Lncullus,  these  persons  being;  the  chief 

interlocutors  in  their  respective  divisions*  The  first 

dialogue^  or  Catulus,  was  held  in  the  villa  of  that 

senator.  Every  word  of  it  is  unfijrtunately  lost,  but 

tbe  import  may  be  gathered,  from  the  references  to 

it  in  the  LucuUus,  or  second  book,  which  is  still  ex^ 

tant.  It  appears  to  have  contained  a  sketch  of  the 

history  of  the  old  and  the  new  Academy,  and  then 

to  have  entered  minutely  into  thedoctrinesand  prin^^ 

dples  of  the  latt^,  to  which  Catulus  was  attached. 

Catulus  explained  them  as  they  had  been  delivered 

by  Carneades,  whose  lectures  his  father  had  attend* 

ed^  and  in  his  old  age  imparted  their  substance  to 

bis  son.  He  refuted  the  philosophy  of  Philo,  where 

that  writer  differed  from  Carneades^  (whidi,  though 

of  the  new  Academy,  he  did  in  some  particulars,) 

and  also  the  opinions  of  Antiochus,  who  followed 

the  old  Academy.  Hortensius  seems  to  have  made 

a  short  reply,  but  the  more  ample  discussion  of  the 

system  of  the  old  Academy  was  reserved  fi)r  Lucul-* 

1  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  Lib.  XXXL  c.  3. 
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Itts.  Previous,  however,  to  entering  on  this  iofic, 
our  philosophers  pass  over  from  the  Cuman  villa  of 
Catulus  to  that  of  Hortensius,  at  Bauli,  one  of  the 
many  magnificent  seats  hdonging  to  that  oniar, 
and  situated  a  little  ahove  the  luxurious  Baiae,  in 
the  direction  towards  .Cumss,  on  an  inlet  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples.  Here  they  had  resolved  to  remain 
till  a  favourable  breeze  should  spring  up,  whidi 
might  carry  LueuUus  to  his  Neapolitan,  and  Ci- 
cero to  his  Pompeian  villa.  While  awaiting  this 
opportunity,  they  repaired  to  an  open  gallery,  whidi 
looked  towards  the  sea,  whence  they  descried  the 
vessels  sailing  across  the  bay,  and  the  ever  change- 
ful hue  of  its  waters,  which  appeared  of  a  saffron 
colour  under  the  morning  beam,  but  became  azure 
at  noon,  till,  as  the  day  declined,  they  were  rippled 
by  the  western  breeze,  and  empurpled  by  the  sun. 
Here  Lucullus  eommenced  his  defence  of  the  old 
Academy,  and  his  disputation  against  Philo,  ac« 
cording  to  what  he  had  learned  from  the  philosopher 
Antiochus,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Alexan* 
dria,  when  he  went  there  as  Quiestor  of  Egypt. 
While  residing  in  that  city,  two  books  of  Philo  ar- 
rived, which  excited  the  philosq)hic  wrath  of  An- 
tiochus, and  gave  rise  to  much  oral  discussion,  as 
well  as  to  a  book  from  his  pen,  entitled  Sosus,  in 
which  he  attempted  to  refute  the  doctrines  so  boldly 

'    *  Academ.  Prior.  Lib.  II.  c.  S3, 
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proTnulgatcd  by  Fliilo.  Lucnllus  was  thus  enabled 
fully  and  faithliilly  to  detail  the  argmnents  of  the 
chief  supporter  and  revirer  in  those  later  ages  of 
the  old  Platonic  Academy.  His  discourse  is  chiefly 
directed  against  that  leading  principle  of  the  new 
Academy,  which  taught  that  nothing  can  be  known 
or  ascertained.    Recurring  to  nature,  and  the  con- 
stitution  of  man,  he  confirms  the  faith  we  have  in 
our  external  senses,  and  the  mental  conclusions  de- 
duced from  them.  To  this  Cicero  replies,  from  the 
writings  of  Clitomachus,  and  of  course  enlarges  on 
the  delusion  of  the  senses — ^the  false  appearances  we 
behold  in  sleep,,  or  while  under  the  influence  of 
frenzy,  and  the  uncertainty  of  every  thing  so  frdly 
demonstrated  by  the  different  opinions  of  the  great* 
est  philosophers,  on  the  most  important  of  all  suIk 
jects,  the  Providence  of  the  Gods — ^the  Supreme 
Good  and  Evil,  and  the  formation  of  the  world. 

These  two  books^  the  Catulus  and  LucuUus,  of 
which,  as  already  mentioned,  the  last  alone  is  ex* 
tant,  were  written  after  the  termination  of  the  civil 
wars,  and  a  copy  of  them  sent  by  Cicero  to  Atticus; 
It  occurred,  however,  to  the  author  soon  afterwards, 
that  the  characters  introduced  were  not  very  suit- 
able to  the  subjects  discussed,  since  Catulus  and 
Xiucullus,  though  both  ripe  scholars,  and  well-edu- 
cated men,  could  not,  as  statesmen  and  generals, 
be  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  minutue 
of  philosophic  controversy  contained  in  the  books 
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bearing  thdr  names.  While  deliberating  if  he 
should  not  rather  put  the  dialogue  into  the  lips  of 
Cato  and  Brutus,  he  received  a  letter  from  Atfd* 
eus,  acknowledging  the  present  of  his  work,  but 
mentioning  that  their  common  friend,  Varro,  was 
displeased  to  find  that  none  of  his  treatises  were 
addressed  to  hun,  or  inscribed  with  his  name.  This 
intimation,  and  the  incongruity  of  the  former  dia* 
racters  with  the  subject,  determined  the  author  to 
dedicate  the  work  to  Varro,  and  to  make  him  the 
principal  speaker  in  the  dialogue.^  This  change, 
and  the  reflection,  perhaps,  on  certain  defects  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  old  work,  as  also  the 
very  of  considerable  omissions,  particularly  with 
gard  to  the  tenets  of  Arcesilaus,  the  founder  of  the 
new  Academy,  induced  him  to  remodel  the  whole, 
tor  add  in  some  places,  to  abridge  in  others,  and  to 
bestow  on  it  more  lustre  and  polish  of  style.  In  this 
new  form,  the  Academica  consisted  of  four  books, 
a  division  which  was  better  adapted  for  treating 
his  subject :  But  of  these  four,  only  the  first  re- 
mains. The  dialogue  it  contains  is  supposed  to  be 
held  during  a  visit  whicli  Atticus  and  Cicero  paid 
to  Varro,  in  his  viUa  near  Cumse.  His  guests  en- 
treat him  to  give  an  account  of  the  principles  of 
the  old  Academy,  from  which  Cicero  and  Atticus 
had  long  since  withdrawn,  but  to  which  Varro  had 
continued  steadily  attached.    This  first  book  pro* 

»  EpUi.  FanuL  Lib.  IX.  Ep.  d. 
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iMAj  comprehends  the  rahstanoe  of  what  was  oon* 
tained  in  the  Catulus  df  the  fonner  edition.  V ar- 
lo,  in  complying  with  the  request  preferred  to  him, 
deduces  the  origin  of  the  old  Academy  from  So« 
crates ;  he  treats  of  its  doctrines  as  relating  to  phy- 
sics, logic,  and  morals,  and  traces  its  progress  under 
Plato  and  his  legitimate  successors.  Cicero  takes 
up  the  discourse  when  this  historical  account  is 
.  brought  down  to  Arcesilaus,  the  founder  of  the 
new  Academy.  But  the  work  is  broken  off  in  the 
most  interesting  part,  and  just  as  the  author  is  en- 
tering on  the  life  and  lectures  of  Cameades,  who 
introduced  the  new  Academy  at  Bxmie.  Cicero, 
however,  while  he  styles  it  the  new  Academy,  will 
scarcely  allow  it  to  be  new,  as  it  was  in  fact  the  most 
genuine  exposition  of  those  sublime  doctrines  which 
Plato  had  imbibed  from  Socrates.  The  historical 
sketch  of  the  Academic  philosophy  having  been 
concluded  in  the  first  book,  the  remaining  books, 
which  are  lost,  contained  the  disputations  or  argu- 
mentative part.  In  the  second  book  the  doctrines  of 
Arcesilaus  were  explained ;  and  from  one  of  the  few 
short  fragments  preserved,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  discussion  concerning  the  remarkable  changes 
that  occur  in  the  colour  of  objects,  and  the  com- 
plexion of  individuals,  in  consequence  of  the  altera- 
tion they  undergo  in  position  or  age,  which  was  one 
of  Arcesilaus*  chief  arguments  against  the  certainty 
of  evidence  derived  from  the  senses.  The  third  and 
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fourth  books  prokibly  contained  th^  doetrines  of 
Cameades  and  Philo,  with  Varro's  refutation  of 
them,  according  to  the  principles  of  Antiochus. 
From  a  fragment  of  the  third  book»  preserved  by 
Nonnius,  it  appears,  that  the  scene  of  the  dialogue 
was  there  transferred  to  the  banks  of  the  Lucrine 
lake,  which  lay  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Varro's 
Cuman  villa.^ 

These  four  books  formed  the  work  which  Cicero 
wished  to  be  considered  as  the  genuine  and  impro- 
ved Academics.  The  former  edition,  however,  which 
he  had  sent  to  Atticus,  had  gone  abroad,  and  as  he 
coidd  not  recall  it,  he  resolved  to  complete  it,  by  pre- 
fixing an  introductory  eulogy  of  Catulus  to  the  first, 
and  of  LucuUus  to  the  second  book, — extolling,  in 
particular,  the  incredible  genius  of  the  latter,  whidi 
enabled  him,  though  previously  inexperienced  in 
the  art  of  war,  merely  by  conversation  and  study, 
during  his  voyage  from  Rome,  to  land  on  the  coast 
of  Asia,  with  the  acquirements  of  a  consummate 
commander,  and  to  extort  the  admission  firom  hia 
antagonist,  Mithridates,  who  had  coped  with  Sylla, 
that  he  was  the  first  of  warriors. 

This  account  of  the  two  editions  of  the  Acade- 
mics, which  was  first  suggested  by  Talssus,^  has  been 

^  £t  ut  nos  nunc  sedemns  ad  Lucrinum^  pisciculofique  exsul- 
tantes  yidemus.     De  propriet,  Serm.  c.  1-  335.  voc.  exsultare* 

*  EpUt,  DedicaL  ad  Prcslecl,  in  Cic.  Acad. 
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adopted  by  Goerenz ;  ^  and  it  appears  to  me  com-* 
pletely  confirmed  by  tbe  series  of  Cicero's  letters  to 
Attictts,  contained  in  tbe  IStb  book  of  his  Epistles. 
It  is  by  no  means,  however,  unanimously  assented 
to  by  the  French  andGerman  commentators.  Lam- 
binus,  seeing  that  Nonnius  quoted,  as  belonging  to 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Academica^  passages  which 
we  find  in  the  Lucullus,  or  second  book  of  the  first 
edition,  considered  and  inscribed  it  as  the  fourth 
of  the  new  edition,  instead  of  the  second  of  the 
old,  and  in  this  he  was  followed  by  many  subse* 
quent  editors;  but  this  is  easily  accounted  for, 
since  the  new  edition,  being  remodelled  on  the 
old,  many  things  in  the  last  or  second  book  of  the 
old  edition  would  naturally  be  transferred  to  the 
fourth  or  last  of  the  new,  and  be  so  dted  by  those 
grammarians  who  wrote  when  the  whole  work  was 
extant.  Ranitz  denies  that  there  ever  were  two 
editions  of  the  Academiea  made  public,  or  preser- 
ved, and  that,  so  far  from  the  last  three  books 
being  lost,  the  Lucullus  contains  the  whole  of  these 
three,  but  from  the  error  of  transcribers  they  have 
been  run  into  each  other.'  This  critic  is  right,  in* 
deed,  in  the  notion  he  entertains,  that  Cicero  wish-* 

'  IfUroduci.  in  Academic* 

'  Nee  esse^  nee  dici  posse  Qomm  opus,  ac  petiitns  mutatum ; 
sed  tantummodo  correctum,  magis  politum^  et  quoad  formam 
et  dictionem,  hic  et  illic,  splendidius  mutatum.  De  Lib.  Cic. 
Acadetn.  Comment, 
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ed  the  first  editiofn  of  the  Academica  to  be  dettarojr- 
ed,  or  to  &11  into  oblivion,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  either  of  these  wishes  was  aecomplished ;  and 
indeed  it  is  proved,  from  Cicero's  own  letters,  that 
the  older  edition  had  passed  into  extensive  eircula- 
tion. 

Tuscvlanw  IHsptiioHanes^  are  so  called  by  Ci- 
cero, from  having  been  held  at  his  seat  near  Tns- 
culum, — a  town  which  stood  on  the  summit  of  the 
Alban  hill,  about  a  mile  higher  up  than  the  mo^ 
dem  Frescati,  and  communicated  its  name  to  all 
the  rural  retreats  in  its  neighbourhood.  This  was 
Cicero's  chief  and  most  favourite  villa.  ''  It  is,** 
says  he,  **  the  only  spot  in  which  I  completely  rest 
from  all  my  uneasiness,  and  all  my  toils." — ''  It 
stood,"  says  Eustace,  ''  on  one  of  the  7\imuU^  or 
beautiful  hills  grouped  together  on  the  Alban 
Mount  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  deep  deU, 
with  a  streamlet  that  falls  from  the  rock»  then 
meanders  through  the  recess,  and  disappears  in  its 
windings.  Eastward  rises  the  lofty  eminence^  onoe 
crowned  with  Tusculum — Westward,  the  view  de- 
scends, and,  passing  over  the  Campagna,  fixes  on 
Rome,  and  the  distant  mountains  beyond  it^^On 
the  south,  a  gentle  swell  presents  a  succession  of 
vineyards  and  orchards ;  and  behind  it  towers  the 
summit  of  the  Alban  Mount,  once  crowned  with 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris.  Thus  Cicero,  from 
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Ikis  portieo,  enjoyed  the  noblest  and  most  interesti 
hig  view  tbat  could  be  imagined  to  a  Roman  and 
a  Consul,  tbe  temple  of  the  tutelary  dirinity  of 
the  empire,  the  seat  of  victory  and  triumph,  and 
the  theatre  of  his  glorious  labours,— the  Capital  of 
theWorld."^^  Ayet  more  recent  traveller  informsus, 
that  ^^  the  situation  of  the  ancient  Tusculum  is  de« 
lightful.  The  road  which  leads  to  it  is  shaded  with 
umbrageous  woods  of  oak  and  ilex.  The  ancient 
trees  and  soft  verdant  meadows  around  it,  almost 
remind  us  of  some  of  the  loveliest  scenes  of  £ng« 
land ;  and  the  little  brook  that  babbles  by,  was  not 
the  less  interesting  from  the  thought,  that  ite  mur« 
murs  might  perchance  have  once  soothed  the  ear  of 
Cicero  " « 

The  distance  of  Tusculum  from  Rome,  which 
was  only  four  leagues,  afforded  Cicero  an  easy  re« 
treat  firom  the  fatigues  of  the  Senate  and  Forunu 
Being  the  villa  to  which  he  most  frequently  re- 
sorted, he  had  improved  and  adorned  it  beyond 
all  his  other  mansions,  and  rendered  its  internal 
elegance  suitable  to  its  majestic  situation.  It  had 
originally  belonged  to  Sylla,  by  whom  it  was  high- 
ly  ornamented.  In  one  of  its  apartments  there 
was  a  painting  of  his  victory  near  Nola,  during  the 
Marsic  war,  in  which  Cicero  had  served  under  him 

'  Classical  Tour,  Vol,  II.  c  8. 

*  Rome  in  the  NineieeTUh  Century,  Vol.  III.  Let  Q3, 
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as  a  volunteer.  But  its  new  roaster  had  l)estowed 
on  it  a  more  classical  and  Grecian  air.  He  had 
huilt  several  haUs  and  galleries  in  imitation  of 
the  schools  and  porticos  of  Athens,  which  he  call* 
ed  hy  t^eir  Attic  names,  of  the  Academy,  *Gym- 
nasium,  and  Lyceum.  The  Academia  was  huilt 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  villa,  on  the  declivity 
of  the  hill  facing  the  Alhan  Mount.'  The  Ly< 
eenm  was  the  room  ahove  the  Gymnasium,  adja- 
cent to  the  villa,  and  was  chiefly  designed  for  phi- 
losophical conferences.  Cicero  had  given  a  general 
commission  to  Atticus,  who  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  Greece,  to  purchase  any  elegant  or  curi* 
bus  piece  of  Grecian  art,  in  painting  or  sculpture, 
which  his  refined  taste  might  select  as  a  suttahle  or« 
nament  for  his  Tusculan  villa.  He,  in  consequence, 
received  from  his  friend  a  set  of  marhle  Mercuries, 
with  hrazen  heads,  with  which  he  was  much  plea- 
sed ;  hut  he  was  particularly  delighted  with  a  sort 
of  compound  emblematical  figures,  called  Herma^ 
theme  and  Hermeracke,  representing  Mercury  and 
Minerva,  or  Mercury  and  Hercules,  jointly  on  one 
base  ;  for,  Hercules  heing  the  proper  deity  of  the 
Gymnasium,  Minerva  of  the  Academy,  and  Mer- 
cury common  to  both,  they  precisely  suited  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  desired  them  to  be  procured.  One 

*  Kelsallj  Eoccursionfrotn  Rwne  to  Arpino,  p.  193» 
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of  these  Minerval  Mercuries,  pleased  him  iso  won-* 
derfuUy,  and  stood  in  such  an  advantageous  position, 
that  he  declared  the  whole  Academy  at  Tusculum 
appeared  to  have  heen  contrived  in  order  to  receive 
it.^  So  intent  was  he  on  embellishing  this  Tusculan 
villa  with  all  sorts  of  Grecian  art,  that  he  sent  over 
to  Atticus  the  plans  and  devices  for  his  ceilings, 
which  were  of  stucco  work,  in  order  to  bespeak  va- 
rious pieces  of  sculpture  and  painting  to  be  insert- 
ed in  the  compartments ;  as  also  the  covers  for  two 
of  his  wells  or  fountains,  which,  by  the  *  custom  of. 
those  times,  were  often  formed  after  some  elegant 
pattern,  and  adorned  with  figures  in  relief.* 

La  Grotta  Ferrata,  a  convent  of  Basilian  £riars, 
is  now,  according  to  Eustace,  built  on  the  site  of  Ci- 
cero's Tusculan  villa.  Nardini,  who  wrote  about  the 
year  1650,  says,  that  there  had  been  recently  found, 
among  the  ruins  of  Grotta  Ferrata,  a  piece  of  sculp- 
ture, which  Cicero  himself  mentions  in  one  of  his 
familiar  epistles.  In  the  middle  of  last  century, 
there  yet  remained  vast  subterranean  apartments, 
as  well  as  a  great  circumference  and  extent  of  ruins.' 
But  these,  it  would  appear,  have  been  still  farther 
dilapidated  since  that  period.  "  Scarce  a  trace,'* 
says  Eustace,  '*  of  the  ruins  of  Tusculum,  is  now 

^  Epist.  ad  Auic,  Lib.  L  £p«  1* 

2  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero,  Vol.  I.  p.  U2. 

«  Blainryie's  Travels,  Vol.  II. 
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discoverable :  Great  part  remained  at  the  end  of 
the  10th  century,  when  a  Greek  monk  from  Cala- 
bria demolished,  and  erected  on  the  site^  the  mo* 
nastery  of  Grotta  Ferrata.  At  each  end  of  the 
portico,  is  fixed  in  the  wall  a  fragment  of  bass  re- 
Uevo.  One  represents  a  philosopher  sitting  ¥rith  a 
scroU  in  hulnd.  in  .  diinJg  posto^lin  the 
other,  are  four  figures  supporting  the  feet  of  a  fifth 
of  colossal  size,  supposed  to  represent  Ajax.  Theses 
with  the  beautifril  pillars  which  support  the  chuidi, 
are  the  only  remnants  of  the  decorations  and  furni- 
ture of  the  ancient  villa.  '  Cotyiciant,*  says  an  in« 
scription  near  the  spot,  *  qua  et  quanta  JneruntJ  '*^ 
When  Cassar  had  attained  the  supremacy  at 
Rome,  and  Cicero  no  longer  gave  law  to  the  .Se* 
nate,  he  became  the  head  of  a  sort  of  literary  or 
philosophical  society.  Filelfo,  who  delivered  public 
lectures  at  Rome,  on  the  Tusculan  Disputations, 
attempted  to  prove  that  he  had  a  regular  assem« 
blage  of  learned  men  at  his  house,  and  opened  a 
literary  Academy  at  Tusculum.    This  notion  was 

^  Eustace^  Classical  Tour,  Vol.  II.  c.  8.  Addisoo^  Ea« 
stace,  and  Blamville^  fix  the  situation  of  Cicero's  villa  at  Grot« 
ta  Ferrata^  but  many  travellers  place  it  at  Frescati,  two  miles 
distant.  Forsyth  thinks  it  very  uncertain,  if  its  site  was  at 
Grotta  Ferrata.  ''  At  the  convent  of  Rufinella/'  he  adds, 
*'  farther  up  the  hill,  his  name  was  found  stamped  on  some  an- 
cient tiles,  which  should  ascertain  the  situation  of  a  villa  in 
preference  to  any  movable." — Remarks  on  Italy,  p.  281.  See 
also  Borne  in  the  Nineteenth  Century^  Vol.  III.  Lett.  92. 
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chiefly  founded  oo  a  letter  of  Cicero  to  Partus,  where 
he  says  that  he  had  followed  the  example  of  the 
younger  Dionysius,  who,  heing  expelled  from  Sy- 
raciifie,  taught  a  sehool  at  Athens.  At  all  events,  it 
was  his  cnstom^  ia  the  opportunities  of  his  leisure, 
to  cany  some  friends  with  him  from  Rome  to  the 
country,  where  the  entertainments  they  enjoyed 
were  chiefly  qf^eculative.  In  this  manner,  Cioero  on 
one  ocoafiion  spent  five  days  at  his  Tusculan  villa ; 
and  after  employing  the  morning  in  declamation 
and  rhetorical  exercises,  retired  in  the  afternoon 
with  his  friends  to  the  gallery,  called  the  Acade- 
my, .which  he  had  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
philosophical  conference.  Here  Cicero  daily  offered 
to  maintain  a  thesis  on  any  topic  proposed  to  him 
foy  his  guests ;  and  the  five  dial<^ues  thus  intro* 
duced,  were,  as  we  are  informed  hy  the  author^  after- 
wards committed  to  writing,  nearly  in  the  words 
which  had  actually  passed.^   They  were  completed 
early  in  709^  and,  like  so  many  of  his  other  works^ 
are  dedicated  to  Brutus — each  conference  heii^  at 
the  same  time  furnished  with  an  introduction  on 
the  excellence  of  philosophy,  and  the  advantage  of 
naturalizing  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks,  hy  trans- 
fnsing  it  into  the  Latin  language.     In  the  first 
dialc^e,  entitled  He  Contemnenda  Morte^  one  of 
the  guests,  who  is  called  the  Auditor  through  the 

^  Tuic.  DUp.  Lib.  II.  c.  3.    Lib.  III.  c  3. 
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remainder  of  the  performance,  asserts,  that  death 
is  an  evil.  This  proposition  Cicero  immediately 
proceeds  to  refute,  which  naturally  introduces  a  dis- 
quisition on  the  immortality  of  the  soul — a  subject 
which,  in  the  pages  of  Cicero,  continued  to  be  in- 
volved  in  the  same  doubt  and  darkness  that  had 
veiled  it  in  the  schools  of  Greece. 

It  is  true,  that  in  the  ancient  world  some  notion 
had  been  entertained,  and  by  a  few  some  hope  had 
been  cherished,  that  we  are  here  only  in  the  in- 
fancy of  our  existence,  and  that  the  grave  might  be 
the  porch  of  immortality,  and  not  the  goal  of  our 
career.  The  natural  love  that  we  have  for  life, 
amidst  all  its  miseries — the  grief  that  we  some- 
times feel  at  being  torn  from  all  that  is  dear  to  us 
— ^the  desire  for  posterity  and  for  posthumous  fame 
— the  humiliating  idea,  that  the  thoughts  which 
wander  through  eternity  should  be  the  operations 
of  a  being,  which  is  shortly  to  be  undistinguishable 
from  the  ashes  of  the  urn — all,  in  short,  that  is  sel- 
fish, and  all  that  is  social  in  our  nature,  combined 
in  giving  importance  to  the  inquiry.  If  the  think- 
ing principle  was  to  be  destroyed  by  death,  or  if 
that  great  change  was  to  be  an  introduction  to  a 
future  state  of  existence.  Having  thus  a  natural 
desire  for  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  the  philoso- 
phers of  antiquity  anxiously  devised  arguments, 
which  might  justify  their  hopes.  Sometimes  they 
deduced  them  from  metaphysical  speculations — ^the 
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spirituality,  unity,  and  activity  of  the  soul— 4M)me- 
times  from  its  high  ideas  of  things  moral  and  intel- 
lectual.   Is  it  possible,  they  asked,  that  a  being  of 
such  excellence  should  be  here  imprisoned  for  a  term 
of  years,  only  to  be  the  sport  of  the  few  pleasures 
and  the  many  pains  which  chequer  this  mortal  life  ? 
Is  not  its  future  destination  seen  in  that  satiety  and 
disrelish,  which  attend  aU  earthly  enjoymen  J-ia 
those  desires  of  the  mind  for  things  more  pure  and 
intellectual  than  are  here  supplied — ^in  that  long- 
ing and  endeavour,  which  we  fed  after  something 
above  us,  and  perfective  of  our  nature  ?  At  other 
times,  they  have  found  arguments  in  the  unequal 
distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  and  in 
our  sighs  over  the  misfortunes  of  virtue,  they  have 
recognized  a  principle,  which  points  to  a  future 
state  of  things,  where  that  shall  be  discovered  to 
be  good  which  we  now  lament  as  evil,  and  where 
the  consequences  of  vice  and  virtue  shall  be  more 
fully  and  regularly  unfolded,  than  in  .this  inhar- 
monious scene.   They  have  then  looked  abroad  in- 
to nature,  and  have  seen,  that  if  death  follows  life, 
life  seemingly  emanates  from  death,  and  that  the 
cheerful  animations  of  spring  succeed  to  the  dead 
horrors  of  winter.  They  have  observed  the  wonder- 
ful changes  that  take  place  in  some  sentient  beings 
— ^they  l}.ave  considered  those  which  man  himself 
has  undergone — and,  charmed  by  all  these  specula- 
tions, they  have  indulged  in  the  pleasing  hope,  that 
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our  death  may,  like  onr  Uith,  be  the  intreductiim 
to  a  ne'w  state  of  existence.  But  all  these  fond  de- 
sires— all  these  longings  after  immortality,  were 
insufficient  to  dispel  the  doubts  of  the  sage,  or  to 
fin  the  moralist  with  confidence  and  consolation. 
The  wisest  and  mort  virtuous  of  the  philosopbers 
of  antiquity,  and  who  mort  strongly  indulged  the 
hope  of  immortality,  is  rejnresented  by  an  illustrious 
disdple  as  expressing  himself  in  a  mann^  which 
discloses  his  sad  uncertainty,  whether  he  was  to  be 
released  from  the  tomb,  or  for  ever  confined  within 
its  barriers. 

In  the  age  of  Cicero,  the  existence  of  a  world 
beyond  the  grave  was  still  covered  with  shadows, 
douds,  and  darkness.  ^^'  Whichsoever  of  the  opi- 
nions concerning  the  substance  of  the  soul  be  true," 
says  he,  in  his  fii^t  Tusculan  Disputation,  **  it  will 
follow,  that  death  is  either  a  good,  or  at  least  not 
an  evil — for  if  it  be  brain,  blood,  or  heart,  it  vrffl 
perish  with  the  whole  body — ^if  fire,  it  will  be  ex- 
tinguished— ^if  breath,  it  will  be  dissipated — if  har- 
mony, it  will  be  broken — not  to  speak  of  those  who 
affirm  that  it  is  nothing ;  but  other  opinions  give 
hope,  that  the  vital  spark,  after  it  has  left  the  bo- 
dy, may  Inount  up  to  Heaven,  as  its  proper  habi- 
tation.*' 

Cicero  then  proceeds  to  exhaust  the  whole  Pla- 
tonic reasoning  for  the  soul's  immortality,  and  its 
ascent  to  the  celestial  regions,  where  it  will  explore 
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and  traverse  all  space — recdving,  in  its  boundless 
flight,  infinite  enjoyment.  From  his  system  of  fu- 
ture existence,  Cicero  excludes  all  the  gloomy  fa- 
bles feigned  of  the  descent  to  Avemus,  the  pale 
murky  regions,  the  sluggish  stream,  the  gaunt 
hound,  and  the  grim  boatman.  But  even  if  death 
i$  to  be  considered  as  the  total  extinction  of  sense 
and  feeling,  our  author  still  denies  that  it  should 
be  accounted  an  evil.  This  he  strongly  supports, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  insignificance  of  those 
pleasures  of  which  we  are  deprived,  and  beautifully 
illustrates,  from  the  &te  of  many  characters  distin- 
guished in  history,  who,  by  an  earlier  death,  would 
have  avoided  the  greatest  ills  of  life.  Had  MeteUus 
died  sooner,  he  would  not  have  laid  his  sons  on  the 
fimeral  pile — bad  Fompey  expired,  when  the  inha« 
bitants  of  all  Italy  were  decked  with  wreaths  and 
garlands,  as  testimonies  of  joy  for  his  restoration  to 
health  from  the  fever  with  which  he  was  seized  in 
Campania,  he  would  not  have  taken  arms  unprepa- 
red for  the  contest,  nor  fled  his  home  and  country ; 
nor,  having  lost  a  Roman  army,  would  he  have  faUen 
on  a  foreign  shore  by  the  sword  of  a  slave.^  He  com- 
pletes these  illustrations  by  reference  to  his  own 
case ;  and  the  argumex\tg  which  he  deduced  from  itj, 

^  Juvenal^  I  thmk,  bad  probably  tbis  pasaage  of  tbe  Tu8cu« 
kn  Disputation  in  view>  in  tbe  noble  and  pathetic  lines  of  bis 
tenth  Satire— 

•    **  Provida  Pompdo  dedcrat  CwniMiiia  ^Bbret,*'  ^ 
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received,  in  a  few  months,  a  strong  and  melancholy 
confirmation. — **  Etiam  ne  mors  nobis  expedit  ?  qui 
et  domesticis  et  forensibus  solatiis  omamentisqne 
priyati,  certe,  si  ante  occidissemus,  mors  nos  a  malis, 
non  a  bonis  abstraxisset.*' 

The  same  unphilosophical  guest,  who  had  as- 
serted that  death  was  a  disadvantage,  and  whom 
Cicero,  in  charity  to  his  memory,  does  not  name, 
is  doomed,  in  the  second  dialogue,  De  Tolerando 
Dohre,  to  announce  the  still  more  untenable  pro- 
position, that  pain  is  an  evil.  But  Cicero  demon- 
strates, that  its  sufferings  may  be  overcome,  not  by 
remembrance  of  the  silly  Epicurean  maxim,  **  Short 
if  severe,  and  light  if  long,"  but  by  fortitude  and  pa- 
tience ;  and  he  accordingly  censures  those  philoso- 
phers, who  have  represented  pain  in  too  formidable 
colours,  and  reproaches  those  poets,  who  have  de- 
scribed their  heroes  as  yielding  to  its  influence. 

In  the  third  book,  De  JEgritudine  Lenienda^ 
the  author  treats  of  the  best  alleviations  of  sorrow. 
To  foresee  calamities,  and  be  prepared  for  them,  is 
either  to  repel  their  assaults,  or  to  mitigate  their 
severity.  After  they  have  occurred,  we  ought  to  re- 
member, that  grieving  is  a  folly  which  cannot  avail 
us,  and  that  misfortunes  are  not  pectiliar  to  our- 
selves, but  are  the  common  lot  of  humanity.  The 
sorrow  of  which  Cicero  here  treats,  seems  chiefly 
that  occasioned  by  deprivation  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives, to  which  the  recent  loss  of  his  daughter  Tul- 
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lia,  and  the  composition  of  his  treatise  De  Consoki^ 
tione,  had  prohably  directed  his  attention. 

The  fourth  book  treats  De  Reliquis  animi  Per^ 
Htrbationibus,  including  all  those  passions  and  vex- 
ations, which  the  author  considers  as  diseases  of  the 
soul.  These  he  classes  and  defines-7-pointing  out, 
at  the  same  time,  the  remedy  or  relief  appropriate 
to  each  disquietude.  In  the  fifth  book,  in  which 
he  attempts  to  prove,  that  virtue  alone  is  sufficient 
for  perfect  felicity —  Virtutem  ad  heate  vivendum  se 
ipsa  esse  contentam — he  coincides  more  complete^ 
ly  with  the  opinions  of  the  Stoics,  than  in  his  work 
De  JFinibfis,  where  he  seems  to  assent  to  the  Pe- 
ripatetic doctrine,  "  that  though  virtue  be  the  chief 
good,  the  perfection  of  the  other  qualities  of  nature 
enter  into  the  composition  of  supreme  happiness." 

In  these  Tusculan  Disputations,  which  treat  of  the 
subjects  most  important  and  subservient  to  the  hap- 
piness of  life,  the  whole  discourse  is  in  the  mouth  of 
Tully  himself ; — the  Auditor,  whose  initial  letter 
some  editors  have  whimsically  mistaken  for  that  of 
Atticus,  being  a  mere  man  of  straw.  He  is  set  up 
to  announce  what  is  to  be  represented  as  an  unten- 
able proposition  ;  but  after  this  duty  is  performed, 
no  English  hearer  or  Welsh  uncle  could  have  lis- 
tened with  less  dissent  and  interruption.  The  great 
object  of  Cicero's  continued  lectures,  is  by  for- 
tifying the  mind  with  practical  and  philosophical 
lessons,  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  life>  to 
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devftte  us  above  the  influence  of  all  its  passions  and 
pains. 

The  first  eon£arence,  which  is  intendecL  to  dimi- 
nish the  dread  of  deaths  is  the  best ;  but  they  ate 
all  agreeable,  chiefly  from  the  frequent  aUusion  to 
ancient  faUe^  the  events  of  Greek  and  Eloman  his* 
tory,  and  the  meHK)rable  sapngs  of  heroes  and  sages. 
There  is  something  in  the  very  names  of  such  men 
9S  Plato  and  Epeminondas,  which  bestows  a  sanc- 
tity and  fervonr  on  the  page.  The  references  also 
to  the  ancient  Latin  poets,  and  the  quotations  from 
their  works,  particularly  the  tragic  dramas,  give  a 
beautiful  richness  to  the  whole  composition ;  and 
^ven  on  the  driest  topics,  the  mind  is  relieved  by 
the  recurrence  of  extracts  characteristic  of  the  vi- 
gour of  the  Roman  Melpomene,  who,  though  unfit, 
as  in  Greece, 

'^  To  wake  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  of  art," 

k»g  trod  the  stage  with  dignity  and  elevation. 

Paradoxa.' — ^This  tract  contains  a  defence  of  six 
peculiar  opinions  or  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics,  some- 
thing  in  the  manner  of  those  whidi  Cato  was  wont 
to  promulgate  in  the  Senate.  These  are»  that 
what  is  morally  fitting  {honestum)  is  alone  good, 
«— that  the  virtuous  can  want  nothing  for  complete 
happiness — that  there  are  no  degrees  in  crimes  or 
good  aetions-^hat  every  fool  is  mad— *that  the 
wise  idone  are  wealthy— that  the  wise  man  akme 
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is  £ree»  and  that  ev^  fool  is  a  slave.  These  ab- 
surd and  quibbling  positions^  the  author  supporti^ 
in  a  manner  certainly  mare  ingenioiis  thaA  philoso* 
]^ical.  The  Paradoxa^  indeed,,  seem  to  have  been 
fvtitten  as  a  sort  of  exerdse  of  ribetorical  wit>  ra- 
ther than  as  a  serious  disquiritkm  in  philosophy^ 
and  each  paradox  is  perscMially  api^ed  or  directed 
against  an  individual.  There  is  no  precision  what- 
ever in  the  definitions ;  the  author  plays.  <m  the  amr^ 
bignity  of  the  words,  honum  and  diws^  and  bis  ar- 
guments frequently  d^enerate  into  particu}ar  ex-^ 
amples,  which  are  by  no  means  adequate  to  support 
his  general  proposition. 

De  Naiura  JDeorum. — Of  the  various  philosc^ 
phical  works  of  Cicero,  the  most  curious  perhaps, 
and  important,  is  that  on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods. 
It  is  addressed  to  Brutus,  and  is  written  in  dia- 
logue. This  form  of  composition,  besides  the  ad- 
vantages already  pointed  out,  is  peculiarly  fitted 
for  subjects  of  delicacy  and  danger,  where  the  au- 
thor dreads  to  expose  himself  to  reproach  or  perse- 
seeution.  On  this  account  chiefly  it  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  disciples  of  Socrates.  That 
philosopher  had  fallen  a  victim  to  popular  fury,--* 
to  those  imputations  of  impiety  which  have  so  of- 
,  ten  and  so  successfully  been  repeated  against  phi- 
losophers. In  the  schools  of  his  disciples,  a  double 
doctrine  seems  to  have  been  adopted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  escaping  persecution,  and  Plato  probably 
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considered  the  fonn  of  dialogue  as  best  calculated 
to  secure  him  from  the  imputations  of  his  enemies. 
It  was  thus,  in  later  times,  that  Galileo  endeavour- 
ed jto  shield  himself  from  the  attacks  of  error  and 
injustice,  and  imagined,  that  by  presenting  his  con- 
clusions in  the  Platonic  manner,  he  would  shun  the 
malignant  vigilance  of  the  Court  of  Inquisition.^ 

In  the  dialogue  De  Natura  Deomm^  the  au- 
thor presents  the  doctrines  of  three  of  the  most 
distinguished  sects  among  the  ancients — ^the  Epi- 
cureans, the  Stoics,  and  the  Academics — on  the 
important  subject  of  the  Nature  of  the  Divine  Es- 
sence, and  of  Providence.  He  introduces  three  il- 
lustrious persons  of  his  country,  each  elucidating 
the  tenets  of  the  sect  that  he  preferred,  and  con- 
tending for  them,  doubtless,  with  the  chief  argu- 
ments which  the  learning  or  talents  of  the  autiior 
himself  could  supply.  Cicero  represents  himself  as 
having  gone  to  the  house  of  C.  Cotta  the  Ponti- 
fex  Maximus,  whom  he  found  sitting  in  his  study 
with  C.  Velleius,  aSenator,  who  professed  the  prin- 
ciples of  Epicurus,  and  Q.  Lucilius  Balbus,  a  sup- 
porter of  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics. — **  As  soon  as 
Cotta  saw  me,  *  You  are  come,*  says  he,*  very  season- 

*  Some  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  method 
of  writing  in  dialogue^  are  stated  by  Mr  Hume^  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Religion^  (Lon- 
don, 1779^  8^0.)  a  work  apparently  modelled  on  Cicero's  Na- 
ture of  the  Gods. 
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ably,  for  I  have  a  dispute  with  Vellehis  upon  an 
important  subject,  in  which,  considering  the  nature 
of  your  studies,  it  is  not  improper  for  you  to  join.' 
— ^  Indeed,'  said  I, '  I  am  come  very  seasonably,  as 
you  say,  for  here  are  three  chiefs  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal sects  met  together.' "  Cotta  himself  is  a  new 
Academic,  and  he  proceeds  to  inform  Cicaro  that 
they  were  discoursing  on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  a 
topic  which  had  always  appeared  to  him  very  ob- 
scure, and  that  therefore  he  had  prevailed  on  Vel- 
leius  to  state  the  sentiments  of  Epicurus  upon  the 
subject.  Velleius  is  requested  to  go  on  .with  his  ar- 
guments ;  and  after  recapitulating  what  be  had  al- 
ready said,  *^  with  the  confidence  peculiar  to  his  sect, 
dreading  nothing  so  much  as  to  seem  to  doubt  about 
anything,  he  began,  as  if  he  had  just  then  descend- 
ed from  the  council  of  the  gods."^ 

The  discourse  of  Velleius  consists,  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  of  raillery  and  declamations  directed 
against  the  doctrines  of  different  sects,  of  which  he 
enumerates  a  great  variety,  and  which  supposes  in 
Cicero  extensive  philosophical  erudition,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  from  the  slight  manner  in  which  they  are 
passed  over,  that  he  had  taken  his  account  of  them 
from  some  ancient  Diogenes  Laertius,  or  Stanley.^ 

1  In  the  English  extracts  from  Cicero  De  Nat  Deor.  I  have 
availed  myself  of  a  very  good  but  anonymous  translation^  print- 
ed Ixmd.  1741.  8vo. 

'  In  the  Herculanensia^  (p.  22>)  Sir  WiUiam  Drummond 
contends^  at  considerable  lengthy  that  a  work  On  Piety  accord^ 
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''Ihave  hitherto,''  say&Velktiis,*' rather  exposed  the 
dreams  of  dotards  than  the  opinions  of  philosojdiem; 
and  whoever  considers  how  rashly  and  ineonsider- 
ately  their  tenets  are  advanced^  must  entertain  a 
▼eneralion  for  Epieoms,  and  rank  him  in  the  num« 
her  of  those  heings  who  are  the  suhject  of  this  dis* 
pnte,  for  he  abne  first  founded  the  exiri;ence  of  the 
gods,  on  the  impression  which  nature  herself  hath 
made  on  the  minds  of  men." 


ing  to  Epumrus,  (jU^i  ^vnfiumt  nmx  Itiemm^f,}  of  which  a  firagu, 
laent  has  been  discoyered  at  Herculaaeum,  was  the  prototype 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  discourse  of  Velleius.  The  reader 
will  find  a  version  of  the  passages,  in  which  a  resemblance  ap- 
pears^ in  the  Quarterly  Review,  (No.  V.)  where  it  is  ako  re« 
narked, "  that  Sir  William  seems  to  us  to  hare  £uled  altoge- 
ther in  rendering  it  probable  that  Cicero  had  ever  seen  this 
important  fragment,  the  passages  in  which  there  is  any  re- 
semblance, relating,  without  exception,  to  what  each  author  it 
rep<Mrting  of  the  doctrines  of  certain  older  philosqiherB^  as  ex« 
pressed  in  their  works ;  and  the  reports  are  not  by  any  means 
so  precisely  similar  as  to  induce  us  to  suppose  th^t  Cicero  had 
even  taken  the  very  justifiable  liberty  of  saving  himself  some 
little  trouble,  by  making  use  of  another  author's  abstract^ 
from  Chrysippus,  and  from  Diogenes  the  Babylonian."  Schuta, 
the  German  editor  of  Cicero,  enumerates  some  works,  which 
he  thinks  Cicero  had  read,  and  others,  which  he  seems  to  have 
knowii  merely  from  summaries  or  abridgments.  The  following 
is  hb  conjecture  with  regard  to  the  writings  of  Epicurus  :-«• 
'*  Epicuri  denique  xv^mk  '«&>^>  ejus  M»«y«  seu  libros,  de  judi« 
do«  item  9%^t  ffHTtSi,  et  ^n^ i  •vurwrH,  non  ex  aliorum  tantum 
testimoniis,  sed  ex  sua  ipsius  lectione  ei  notos  fuisse,  fadle,  tot 
locis  ubi  de  eo  agitur  inter  se  collatis,  intdligitur."  (Cicer. 
Opera,  Tom.  XV.  p.  27,)  Perhaps  the  trei^tise,  ni<»  'Ocri«v»f, 
was  a  similar  work  to  that,  ITi^  Ev«i^iiVi«. 
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Velleius  Imviiig  condhided  bis  disoonrse,  (the  re- 
maiBder  of  which  can  now  have  little  interert  as 
renting  to  the  fonn  of  the  gods  and  their  apathy,) 
Cotta,  after  some  compliments  to  him,  enters  on  a 
confutation  of  what  he  had  advanced ;  and,  while 
admitting  that  there  are  gods,  he  pronounces  the 
reasons  given  hy  Velleins  for  their  existence  to  he 
altogether  faisufficient.  He  then  proceeds  to  attack 
the  other  positions  of  VelleiiKs,  with  regard  to  the 
form  of  the  gods,  and  their  exemption  from  the  la- 
bours of  creation  and  providence.  His  arguments 
against  Anthropomorphism  are  excellent ;  and  in 
reply  to  the  hypothesis  of  Epicurus  concerning  the 
indolence  of  the  gods,  he  inquires, — *'  What  rea- 
son is  there  that  men  should  worship  the  gods,  when 
the  gods,  as  you  say,  not  only  do  not  regard  men, 
but  are  entirely  careless  of  every  thing,  and  abso- 
lutely do  nothing  ?  But  they  are,  you  say,  of  so 
glorious  a  nature,  that  a  wise  man  is  induced  by 
their  excellence  to  adore  them.  Can  there  be  any 
glory  in  that  nature,  which  only  contemplates  its 
own  happiness,  and  neither  will  do,  nor  does,  nor 
ever  did  anything  ?  Besides,  what  piety  is  due  to  a 
being  from  whom  you  receive  nothing,  or  how  are 
you  indebted  to  him  who  bestows  no  benefits?" 

When  Cotta  has  concluded  his  refritation  of 
Velleins,  with  which  the  first  book  closes,  Balbus 
is  next  requested  to  give  the  sentiments  of  the 
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Stoics,  on  the  subject  of  the  gods,  to  which,  after  a 
slight  excuse,  he  consents.  His  first  aipiment  for 
their  existence,  after  shortly  alluding  to  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  world,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  doc- 
trine, is  **  the  frequent  appearance  of  the  gods  them- 
selves. In  the  war  with  the  Latins,"  he  continues, 
"  when  A.  Posthumius,  the  Dictator,  attacked  Oc- 
tavius  Mamilius,  the  Tusculan,  at  Rcf^illus,  Castor 
and  Pollux  were  seen  fighting  in  our  army  on  horse- 
back, and  since  that  time  the  same  offspring  of 
Tyndarus  gave  notice  of  the  defeat  of  Perses ;  for 
P.  Vatienus,  grandfather  of  the  present  youth  of 
that  name,  coming  in  the  night  to  Rome,  from  his 
government  of  Reate,  two  young  men  on  white 
horses  appeared  to  him,  and  told  him  King  Perses 
was  that  day  taken  prisoner.  This  news  he  carried 
to  the  Senate,  who  immediately  threw,  hun  into 
prison,  for  speaking  inconsiderately  on  a  state  af- 
fair ;  but  when  it  was  confirmed  by  letters  from 
PauUus,  he  was  recompensed  by  the  Senate  with 
land  and  exemption.  The  voices  of  the  Fauns 
have  been  often  heard,  and  deities  have  appeared 
in  forms  so  visible,  that  he  who  doubts  must  be  har- 
dened in  stupidity  or  impiety." 

Balbus,  after  farther  arguing  for  the  existence  of 
the  gods,  from  events  consequent  on  auguries  and  au- 
spices, proceeds  to  what  is  more  peculiarly  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Stoics.  He  remarks, — ^'  that  Cleanthes, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  of  that 
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sect,  imputes  the  idea  of  the  gods  implanted  in  the 
minds  of  men,  to  four  causes — ^The  first,  is  what  I 
just  now  mentioned,  a  pre-knowledge  of  future 
things :  The  second,  is  the  great  advantages  we 
enjoy  from  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  fertility 
of  the  earth,  and  the  abundance  of  various  kinds  of 
benefits :  The  third,  is  the  terror  with  which  the 
mind  is  aifected  by  thunder,  tempests,  snow,  hail, 
devastation,  pestilence,  earthquakes,  often  attended 
with  hideous  noises,  showers  of  stones,  and  rain  like 
drops  of  blood.  His  fourth  cause,''  continues  Bal- 
bus,  '*  and  that  the  strongest,  is  drawn  from  the  re- 
gularity of  the  motion,  and  revolution  of  the  hea- 
vens, the  variety,  and  beauty,  and  order  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  ;  the  appearance  only  of  which  is 
sufficient  to  convince  us  they  are  not  the  efiects  of 
chance ;  as  when  we  enter  into  a  house,  a  school,  or 
court,  and  observe  the  exact  order,  discipline,  and 
method  therein,  we  cannot  suppose  they  are  so  re- 
gulated without  a  cause,  but  must  conclude  there 
is  some  one  who  commands,  and  to  whom  obedience 
is  paid ;  so  we  have  much  greater  reason  to  think 
that  such  wonderful  motions,  revolutions,  and  order 
of  those  many  and  great  bodies,  no  part  of  which  is 
impaired  by  the  vast  infinity  of  age,  are  governed 
by  some  intelligent  being." 

This  argument  is  very  well  stated,  but  Balbus, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  weakens  its  efiect,  by  pro- 
ceeding to  contend,  that  the  world,  or  universe  it- 
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8elf»  (the  stoical  d^y.)  and  its  iQMt  distinguifiiied 
parts,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  are  possessed  of: 
son  and  wisdom.  This  he  founds  partly  on  a 
taphysical  argument,  partly  on  the  regularity,  beau- 
ty, and  «rder  of  their  motions. 

Balbua,  afiber  varioms  other  remarks,  enters  mi 
the  topic  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  its  go- 
vernment by  the  providence  of  die  gods.  He  justly 
observes,  that  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to 
suppose  that  a  world,  so  beauti&dly  adorned,  could 
be  fcnmed  by  ^chance,  <»:  by  a  fortuitous  concourse 
of  atoms.^  **  He  who  believes  this  possible^**  says 
he,  *'  may  as  well  believe,  that  if  a  great  number 
of  the  one-4md-twenty  letters,  composed  either  of 
gold,  or  any  other  metal,  were  dkrowa  on  the 
ground,  they  would  fall  into  such  order  as  legi« 
Uy  to  form  the  Annals  of  Ennius.    I  doubt  wh&> 

^  In  his  Dialogues  on  Natural  Religion^  Mr  Hume  puts  tiro 
very  good  remarks  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters. 
Speaking  of  Cicero's  argument  for  a  Deity,  deduced  from  liM 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  nature,  he  obserFes,  ^'  If  this 
argument,  I  say,  had  any  force  in  former  ages,  how  mudi 
greater  must  it  have  at  present,  when  the  bounds  of  nature  are 
80  infinitely  enlarged,  and  such  a  maguificent  scepe  is  opened 
to  us."  P.  lOS.—'Again,  in  mentioning  that  the  infideUty  of 
Galen  was  cured  by  the  study  of  anatomy,  (which  was  much 
more  extended  by  him  than  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Cicero,) 
he  says,  **  And  if  the  infidelity  of  Galen,  even  when  these  na- 
tural sciences  were  still  imperfect,  could  not  withstand  suck 
striking  appearances,  to  what  pitch  of  pertinacious  obstinacy 
muM  a  philosopher  in  this  age  have  attained,  who  can'  now 
doilBt'of  a  Supreme  Tntelligence/'-^P.  2S. 
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ther  fortune  could  make  a  single  verse  of  them." 
He  quotes  a  very  beautiful  passage  from  a  now  lost 
woik  of  Aristotle,  iu  which  that  philosopher  urges 
the  argument  that  may  be  deduced  from  providen* 
tial  design,  with  more  soundness  and  imagination 
than  are  usual  with  him.  Balbus  then  proceeds  to 
display  the  marks  of  deliberate  plan  in  the  universe, 
beginning  with  astronomy.  In  treating  of  the  con- 
stellations, he  makes  great  use  of  Cicero's  poetical 
version  of  Aratus,  much  of  which  he  is  supposed, 
perhaps  with  little  probability,  or  modesty  iu  the 
author,  to  have  by  heart ;  and,  accordingly,  we  are 
favoured  with  a  considerable  number  of  these  verses. 
He  also  adduces  manifold  proofs  of  design  and  so- 
vereign wisdom,  from  a  consideration  of  plants,  land 
animals^  fishes,  and  the  structure  of  the  human  bo- 
dy;  a  subject  on  which  Cicero  discovers  more  ana- 
tomical knowledge  than  one  should  have  expected. 
Balbus  also  contends  that  the  gods  not  only  provide 
for  mankind  universally,  but  for  individuals.  **  The 
frequent  appearances  of  the  gods,*"  he  observes,  **  de- 
monstrate their  regard  for  cities  and  particular  men. 
This,  indeed,  is  also  apparent  from  the  foreknow- 
ledge of  events,  which  we  receive  either  sleeping  or 
waking." 

Cicero  makes  Balbus,  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
discourse,  express  but  little  confidence  in  his  own 
arguments. — **  This  is  almost  the  whole,'^  says  he, 
**  that  has  oeimrred  to  my  mind,  on  the  nature  of  the 
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gods/ and  what  I  thought  proper  to  advance.  So 
you,  Cotta,  if  I  may  advise,  defend  the  same  cause. 
Rememher  that  in  Rome  you  keep  the  first  rank—* 
remembes:  you  are  Pontifex.  It  is  a  pemidous  and 
impious  custom,  either  seriously  or  seoningly  ta 
brgue  against  the  gods." 

In  the  third  book  of  this  very  remarkable  work^ 
Cicero  exhibits  Cotta  as  refuting  the  doctrines  of 
Balbus.  **  But  before  I  enter  on  the  subject,''  says 
Cotta,  "  I  have  a  word  to  say  concerning  myself; 
for  I  am  greatly  influenced  by  your  authority,  and 
your  exhortation  at  the  conclusion  of  your  discourse^ 
to  remember  I  was  Cotta,  aud  Pontifex ;  by  which, 
T  presume,  you  intimated  that  I  should  defend  the 
religion  and  ceremonies  which  we  received  from  our 
ancestors  :   Truly,  I  always  have,  and  always  will 
defend  them,  nor  shall  the  arguments,  either  of  the 
learned  or  unlearned,  ever  remove  the  opinions  I 
have  imbibed  concerning  the  worship  of  the  immor^ 
tal  gods.    In  matters  of  religion^  I  submit  to  the 
rules  of  the  High  Priests,  T.  Coruncanius,  P.  Sci- 
pio,  and  P,  Scaevola.    These,  Balbus,"  continues 
he,  **  are  my  sentiments^  both  as  a  priest  and  Cot* 
ta.  .But  you  must  bring  me  to  your  opinion  by  the 
force  of  your  reason ;  for  a  philosopher  should  prove 
to  me  the  religion  he  would  have  me  embrace ;  but 
I  must  believe  without  proof  the  religion  of  out' 
ancestors." 

The  Pontifex  thus  professing  to  believe  the  ex- 
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istence  of  the  gods  inercly  on  the  authority  of  bis 
ancestors,  proceedis  to  ridicule  this  very  authority.; 
He  represents  the  appearances  of  Castor  and  Pol* 
lux,  and  those  others  adduced  by  Balbus,  a^  idle 
tales.  **  Do  you  take  these  for  &bulous  stories  ?'" 
jsays  Balbus.  **  Is  not  the  temple  built  by  Fosthu- 
mius,  in  honour  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  to'  be  scen^ 
in  the  Forum  ?  Is  not  the  decree  of  the  Senate^ 
concerning  Vatienus  still  subsisting?  Ought  not 
such  authorities  to  move  you  ?*' — "  You  oppose: 
me,"  replies  Cotta,  '*  with,  stories ;  but  I  ask  rea-* 
sons  of  youJ' 

'  A  chasm  here  follows  in  the  original,  in  which 
Cbtta  probably  stated  the  reasons  of  his  scepticism,. 
in  spite  of  the  acts  of  the  Senate,  and  so  many  pub- 
lic memorials  of  supernatural  facts.  ^*  You  believe,*^ 
continues  Cotta,  **  that  the  Decii,  in  devoting  them* 
selves  to  death,  appeased  the  gods.  How  greats 
then,  was  the  iniquity  of  the  gods,  that  they  coukt 
BOt  be  appeased,  but  at  the  price  of  such  noblo 
blood  !^ — As  to  the  voice  of  the  Fauns,  I  never, 
heard  it ;  if  you  assure  me  you  have,  I  shall  be« 
lieve  you ;  though  I  am  absolutely  ignorant  what 
a  Faun  is.  Truly,  Balbus,  you  have  not  yet  proved: 
the  existence  of  the  gods.  I  believe  it,  indeed^  but; 
Apt  from  any  arguments  of  the  Stoics.  Cleanthes^' 
you  said,  attributes  the  idea  that  men  have  of  the^ 
gods  to  four  causes.  The  first  is  a  foreknowledge  of 
future  events ;  the  sccopd, — tempests  and  odie^ 
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shockB  of  nature ;  the  third, — ^the  utility  and  plen- 
ty of  things  we  enjoy ;  the  fourth, — ^the  invariable 
order  of  the  stars  and  heavens.  Foreknowledge  I 
have  already  answered.  With  regard  to  tempests 
in  the  air,  the  sea,  and  the  earth,  I  own,  that  many 
people  are  affrighted  by  them,  and  imagine  that  the 
immortal  gods  are  the  authors  of  them.  But  the 
question  is  not,  whether  there  be  people  who  be- 
Heve  there  are  gods,  but  whether  there  are  gods  or. 
not.  As  to  the  two  other  causes  of  Cleanthes,  one 
ef  which  is  derived  from  the  plenty  we  enjoy,  the 
other  from  the  invariable  order  of  the  seasons  and. 
heavens,  I  shall  treat  on  them  when  I  answer  your  * 
discourse  concerning  the  providence  of  the  gods*'* 

In  the  meantime,  Cotta  goes  on  to  refute  the 
Stoical  notions  with  regard  to  the  reason  and  un* 
derstanding  attributed  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 
He  then  proceeds  to  controvert,  and  occasionally, 
to  ridicule,  the  opinions  entertained  of  numerous, 
heathen  gods ;  the  three  Jupiters,  and  other  deities, 
and  sons  of  duties. — ''  You  call  Jupit^  and  Nep- 
tune gods,**  says  he ;  ^  their  brother  Pluto,  then, 
is  one ;  Charon,  also,  and  Cerberus,  are  gods,  but 
that  cannot  be  allowed.  Nor  can  Pluto  be  placed 
among  the  deities ;  how  then  can  his  broth^s  ?*' 
Cotta  next  ridicules  the  Stoics  for  the  delight  they 
take  in  the  explication  of  fables,  and  in  the  ety- 
mology of  names ;  -  after  which  he  says,  "  Let  us 
proceed  to  the  two  other  parts  of  our  dispute.  Ist^ . 
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Whether  there  is  a  Divine  Protidenee  that  go* 
•vems  the  world  ?  and,  lastly,  Whether  that  Pro- 
vidence particularly  regards  mankind  ?  For  these 
•are  the  remaining  propositions  of  your  discourse." 

There  follows  a  considerahle  hiatus  in  the  ori«^ 
ginal,  so  that  we  are  deprived  of  all  the  arguments 
of  Cotta  on  the  third  proposition  of  Balhus.  (that 
there  is  a  Divine  Providence  which  governs  the 
world,)  and  of  part  of  his  answer  to  the  fourth.  At 
the  end  of  this  chasm,  we  find  him  quoting  long 
.{ossages  from  tragedies,  and  arguing  against  the 
advantages  of  reason,  from  the  ill  use  which  has 
been  made  of  it.  He  then  adduces  a  number  of 
instances,  drawn  from  history  and  observation,  of 
fortunate  vice,  and  of  wrecked  and  ruined  virtue, 
in  order  to  overturn  the  doctrine  oi particular pro-^ 
.  vidence ;  contending,  that  as  no  family  or  state  can 
be  supposed  to  be  formed  with  any  judgment  or 
discipline,  if  there  are  no  rewards  for  good  actions, 
or  punishment  for  bad,  so  we  cannot  believe  that  a 
Divine  Providence  regulates  the  world,  when  there 
is  no  distinction  between  the  honest  and  the  wicked. 

"  This,'*  concludes  Cotta,  "  is  the  purport  of 
what  I  had  to  say  concerning  the  pature  of  the 
gods,  not  with  a  design  to  destroy  their  existence, 
but  merely  to  show  what  an  obscure  point  it  is,  and 
with  what  difficulties  an  explanation  of  it  is  attend- 
ed." Balbus  observing  that  Cotta  had  finished  his 
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^isctfursc,  "  You  have  been  very  serene,"  shys  b^, 
'*  against  the  being  of  a  Divine  Pf  ovidenoe,  a  doo 
trine  established  by  the  Stoics,  nvith  piety  and  ^riff- 
dom ;  but,  as  it  grows  too  late,  I  shall  defer  my  an^ 
«wer  to  another  day.** — *'  There  is  nothing,"  replied 
Cotta, "  I  desire  more  than  to  be  confuted." — **  The 
conversation  ended  here,  and  we  parted.  Velleins 
judged  that  the  arguments  of  Cotta  were  the  truest, 
but  those  of  Balbus  seemed  to  me  to  have  the 
greater  probability." 

It  seems  likely  that  this  profession  or  pretext, 
that  the  discourse  is  left  unfinished,  may  (like  the 
occasional  apologies  of  Cotta)  be  introduced  to  save, 
appearances.^  It  is  evident,  however,  that  Cicero 
intended  to  add,  at  least,  new  prefaces  to  the  two 

'  There  was  published^  Bononics,  1811,  M.  T.  Ciceronis  de 
Naiura  Deontm  Liber  Quarhis :  epervetusto  Codice  MS,  Mem-- 
branaceo  nunc  primum  edidit  P.  Seraphinus  Ord,  Fr.  Mi«^— 
This  tract  was  republished,  (Oxonii,  1813,)  by  Mr  Lunn,  who 
says,  in  a  prefatory  note,  that  "  he  entertains  no  doubt,  from 
the  opinion  of  several  of  his  friends,  of  this  production  beings 
literary  forgery."  Of  this,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  us 
appears  among  various  other  proofs,  from  the  minute  account 
of  the  Jews.-^'*  Scd  etiam  plures  adhibere  deos  vel  divos,  *a 
quibus  ipsi  regantur,  quos  nomine  Elohim  designare  soleant, 
secundi  ordinis,''  &c  (p.  12.) — There  is  some  bumour  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  Italian  editor,  in  a  preface  written  in  the 
rude  style  of  a  simple  friar,  obtests  that  the  work  is  not  a  for- 
gery- — "  Sed  ne  quis  existimet,  me  ipsum  fecisse  htmc  Hbrum, 
testor,  detestor,  obtestor,  et  contestor,  per  S.  Franciscum  A^- 
sissium,  me  talem  facere  non  posse,  qui  sacris  incumbere  cog«)r, 
nee  profanis  possum,"  &c. 


-htt€&r  books  of  {bis  work,  probably  from  suspecting, 
'  as  he  went  on,  that  the  discourses  are  too  long  tp 
bave  taken  place  in  one  day,  as  they  are  now  rer 
"presented.  Balbus  says,  in  the  second  book,  '^  Ve- 
lut  a  te  ipso,  hestemo  die  dictum  est."^  Fulvius  Ur- 
sinus  had  remarked  that  this  was  an  inadvertence, 
either  in  Cicero  or  a  transcriber,  as  the  discourse  is 
continued  throughout  the  same  day.  That  it  was 
not  owing  to  a  transcriber,  or  to  any  inadvertence 
in  Cicero,  but  to  a  design  of  altering  the  introduce 
.tions  to  the  second  and  third  books,  appears  from  a 
passage  in  book  third,  where  Cotta  says  to  Balbus, 
'**  Qniniaque,  qusB  a  te  nudiustertius  dicta  sunt.".^ 
Now,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  there  should 
have  been  two  such  instances  of  inadvertency  in 
the  author,  or  carelessness  in  the  copyist. 

The  work  on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  though  in 
'many  respects  a  most  valuable  production,  and  a 
convincing  proof  of  the  extensive  learning  of  its 
author,  gives  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  state  of 
his  mind.  Unfitted  to  bear  adversity,  and  borne 
down  by  the  calamities  of  his  country,  and  the 
death  of  his  beloved  daughter,  (misfortunes  of  which 
be  often  complains,)  Cicero  seems  to  have  become  a 
sceptic,  and  occasionally  to  have  doubted  even  of  ^ 
superintending  Providence.  Warburton  appears  to 
be  right  in  supposing,  that  Cicero  was  advanced  in 

^c.  29.  ^C.J. 
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years  before  he  seriously  adopted  the  s^tteal  op»^ 
nionsofthe  new  Academy.  '*  This  farther  appears," 
says  he,  after  some  remarks  on  this  head,  *^  from  h 
place  ill  his  Nature  of  the  Grods,  where  he  says,  that 
his  espousing  the  new  Academy  of  a  sudden,  was  a 
thing  altogether  unlooked  for.^  The  change,  then, 
was  late,  and  after  the  ruin  of  the  repuUic,  when 
Cicero  retired  from  business,  and  had  leisure  in  his 
recess  to  plan  and  execute  this  noble  undertaking. 
So  that  a  learned  critic  appears  to  hare  been  mis- 
taken, when  he  supposed  the  choice  of  the  new 
Academy  was  made  in  his  youth.  *  This  secU' 
says  he,  *  did  best  i^ree  with  the  vast  geniui^  and 
ambitious  spirit,  of  young  Cicero.^  ** ' 

It  appears  not,  however,  to  have  been,  as  War- 
burton  supposes,  alt<^ether  from  a  systematic  plan, 
of  explaining  to  his  countrymen  the  philosophy  of 
the  Greeks,  that  Cicero  became  a  sceptic;  but 
partly  from  gloomy  views  of  nature  and  providence. 
It  seems  difficult  otherwise  to  account  for  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  Cotta,  an  ancient  and  vener^le 
Consul,  thePon^^  of  the  metropolis  of  the  worM, 

^  Multift  etiam  sensi  mirabile  Tideri^  earn  nobis  potissimum 
pi'obatam  esse  philosophiam^  quae  lucem  eriperet,  et  quasi  noc- 
lem  quandam  rebus  offunderet^  desertseque  disciplinse  et  jam- 
pridem  relicfte  patrocinium  necopinatum  a  nobis  esse  saaoep^ 
tuin.— (Z>e  Nat.  Dear.  Lib.  !•  c.  3.) 

*  Warburton,  Divine  Legation,  Vol.  II.  p.  l68.  Ed.  1755. 
Warburton  here  alludes  to  Benthy-^Remarks  on  a  late  Dis- 
course of  Free-thinking,  Part  11.  Rem.  5S. 
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should  be  ifitit^noed  as  contending  even  against  an 
f^picnrean,  f<Mr  the  non-existence  of  the  gods.  Lord 
SolingbToke  has  justly  remarked,  **  that  Cotta  dis« 
putes  so  vehemently,  and  his  arguments  extend  so 
far,  that  Tnlly  makes  his  own  brother  accuse  him 
directly,  and  himself  by  consequence  indirecdy,  of 
atheism. — *  Studio  contra  Stoicos  disserendi  deos 
mihi  videtur  funditns  toUere.'  Now,  what  says 
TuUy  in  his  own  name?  He  tdls  his  brother 
that  Cotta  disputes  in  that  manner,  rather  to  con^ 
fute  the  Btoics  than  to  destroy  the  religion  of  man- 
kind.**^'  Magis  quam  ut  hominum  deleat  religion- 
em.'  But  Quintus  answers,  that  is,  Tully  makes 
him  answer,  he  was  not  the  bubble  of  an  artifice, 
employed  to  save  the  appearance  of  departing  from 
the  public  religious  institutions. — *  Ne  communi 
jure  migrare  videatur.' " '  Cotta,  indeed,  goes  so  far 
in  his  attack  on  Providence,  that  Lord  Bofing- 
broke,  who  is  not  himself  a  model  of  orthodoxy, 
takes  up  the  defence  of  the  divinity  against  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  and  pleads  the  cause  of  Provi- 
dence with  no  little  reason  and  eloquence.' 

^  In  the  foregoing  analysis,  or  abridgment  of  the 
vfork  on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  it  will  have  beeti 
remarked,  that  two  chasms  occur  in  the  argument 
of  Cotta.    Olivet  enters  into  some  discussion  with 

^  BoRn^frok^t  Works,  Vd.  VIII.  p«  SI.  ed.  Svo. 
•  Ibid.  p.  266.  27S. 
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tegEird  to  tbe  latter  aud  larger  diaim.  ^  I  Cannot;? 
says  he,  '^  see  any  justice  in  (he  accusation  against 
the  primitive  Christians,  of  having  torn  this  pass- 
age out  of  all  the  MSS.  What  appearance  is  there, 
that  dirough  a  pious  motive  they  should  have  erased 
this  any  more  than  many  others  in  the  same  book, 
which  they  must  undoubtedly  have  looked  upon  as 
noless  pernicious  ?**  Olivet  seems  incKiied to  suspect 
the  Pagans ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  chasms  in  the 
^scourse  of  Cotta,  if  not  accidental,  are  to  be  attri- 
buted rather  to  Christian  than  to  Pagan  2eaL  The 
satire  directed  against  the  heathen  deities,  has  been 
permitted  to  remain,  while  we  find  the  chasms  in- 
tervening in  portions  of  the  work,  which  might  have 
been  supposed,  by  a  pious  zealot,  to  bear,  in  som^ 
measure,  against  the  Christian,  as  well  as  the  Pa- 
gan faith.  In  the  first  of  them,  the  Pontifex  begins^ 
and  is  proceeding  to  contend,  that  in  spite  of  Acts 
.of  the  Senate,  tanples,  statues,  or  other  commemo- 
rations of  miraculous  circumstances,  all  such  prodi- 
gies were  nothing  but  mere  fables,  however  solemn- 
ly attested,  or  generally  believed.  Now,  the  tran- 
scriber might  fear,  that  a  similar  inference  might 
be  drawn  by  the  sceptic,  to  that  which  has  in  fact 
been  deduced  by  the  English  translator  of  this  work, 
in  the  following  passage  of  a  note : — *^  ^ence  i^e 
see  what  little  credit  ought  to  be  paid  to  facts,  said 
to  be  done  out  of  the.  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
These  miracles  are  well  attested ;  They  were  record- 
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ed  in  the  annsds  of  a  great  people — l)elieved  by  nianjr 
learned  and  othenvise  sagacious  perscms,  and  recei- 
ved as  religious  truths  by  the  populace ;  but  the  teSf- 
timonies  of  ancient  records,  the  credulity  of  £ome 
learned  men^and  the  implicit  faith  of  the  vulgar,  can 
never  prove  that  to  have  been  which  is  impossible  in 
the  nature  of  things  ever  to  be.!'  A  t  the  beginning 
of  the  other  and  larger  chasm,  Cotta  was  proceed* 
ing  to  argue  against  the  proposition  of  the  Stoics, 
that  there  is  a  Divine  Providence  which  governs 
the  world.  Now,  there  is  a  considerable  analogy 
between  the  system  of  the  ancient  Stoics,  and  the 
Christian  scheme  of  Providence,  both  in  the  theor 
retical  doctrine,  and  in  the  practical  inference,  of 
the  propriety  of  a  cheerful  and  unqualified  submis- 
-sion  to  the  chain  of  events — to  the  dispensations  of 
nature  in  the  Stoical,  and  of  God  in  the  purer  doo- 
trine.  To  Christian  -zeal,  therefore,  rather  than  to 
Pagan  prudence,  we  must  attribute  the  two  chasms 
which  now  intervene  in  the  discourse  of  Cotta. 

In  the  remarks  which  have  been  now  offered  on 
this  work,  De  Natura  Ikarum,  I  trust  I  have 
brought  no  unfounded  or  uncharitable  accusation 
against  Cicero.  He  was  a  person,  at  least  in  his 
own  age  and  country,  of  unrivalled  talents  and 
leamingr^he  was  a  great,  and,  on  the  whole,  a 
good  man — ^but  his  mind  was  sensitive,  and  feeble 
•against  misfortune.  There  are  aeras,  and  moments 
perhaps  in  every  aira,  when  we  are  ready  to  exclaim 
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^'  That  Virtue  is  an  empty  name  T 
And  the  doubts  and  darkness  of  such  a  mind  as 
that  of  Cicerot  enriched  with  all  the  powers  of  ge- 
nius, and  all  the  treasures  of  philosophy,  afford  a 
new  proof  of  the  necessity  for  the  appearance  of  that 
Divine  Messenger^  who  was  then  on  the  eve  of  de- 
scending upon  earth. 

De  jywinatiane.—The  long  account  which  has 
been  given  of  the  dialogue  on  the  Nature  of  the 
Gods,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  say  much  on  the 
work  JDe  Divinatiane.  This  treatise  may  be  con- 
sidered, in  some  measure,  as  a  supplement  to  that 
De  Natura  Deorum.  The  religion  of  the  Romans 
consisted  of  two  different  branches — the  worship  of 
the  gods,  and  the  observation  of  the  signs  by  which 
their  will  was  supposed  to  be  revealed.  Cicaro  ha- 
ving already  discussed  what  related  to  the  nature 
and  worship  of  the  gods,  a  treatise  on  Divination 
formed  a  natural  continuation  of  the  subject^  In 
his  work  on  this  topic,  which  was  one  almost  pecu- 
liar to  the  Romans,  Cicero  professes  to  relate  the 
substance  of  a  conversation  held  at  Tusculum  with 
his  brother,  in  which  Quintus,  on  the  principles  of 
the  Stoics,  supported  the  credibility  of  divination, 

^  Tn  the  preface  to  the  second  book  of  this  treatise^  De  Di* 
vifuUione,  Cicero,  enumerating  his  late  philosophical  composi- 
tions, says,  '^  Quibus  Kbris  editis,  tres  libri  peHecti  sunt  Dc 
Natura  Deorum  *  *  quae  ut  plene  esset  cumidateque  perfects, 
De  DivifuUiotie  ingressi  sumus  his  libris  scribere.-— (De  Div. 
Lib.  II.cl.) 
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while  Cicero  himself  colitroverted  it.  The  dialogite 
consists  of  two  books,  the  first  of  which  comprehends 
an  enumeration  by  Quintus  of  the  different  kinds 
or  classes  of  divination,  with  the  reasons  or  presump- 
tions  in  thdr  favour.  The  second  book  contains  the 
fefiitation  by  Cicero  of  his  brother's  arguments. 

Quintus,  while  walking  with  his  brother  in  the 
Lyceum  at  Tusculum,  begins  his  observations  by 
stating,  that  he  had  read  the  third  book  which  Ci-« 
cero  had  lately  written,  on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,' 
in  which  Cotta  seemed  to  contend  for  atheism,  but 
had  by  no  means  been  able  to  refute  Balbus.  He 
remarks,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  subject  of  di« 
vination  had  not  been  treated  of  in  these  books,  per- 
haps in  order  that  it  might  be  separately  discussed, 
more  fully,  and  that  he  would  gladly,  if  his  brother; 
had  leisure  and  inclination,  state  his  own  opinions^ 
on  the  subject.  The  answer  of  Cicero  is  very  noble. 
— **  Ego  vero,  inquam,  Fhilosophiae,  Quinte,  sem-> 
per  vaco.  Hoc  autem  tempore,  quum  sit  nihil  aliud 
quod  libenter  agere  possim,  multo  magis  aveo  au« 
dire  de  divinatione  quid  sentias.'' 

Quintus,  after  observing  that  divinations  of  va- 
rious kinds  have  been  common  among  all  people, 
remarks,  and  afterwards  frequently  repeats,  that  it 
is  no  argument  against  different  modes  of  divina- 
tion, that  we  cannot  explain  how  or  why  certain 
things  happen.  It  is  sufficient,  that  we  know  from 
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experience  and  history,  that  they  do  happen.^  He 
contends,  that  Cicero  himself  supports  the  doctrine 
of  divination,  in  the  poem  on  his  Consulship,  from 
which  he  quotes  a  long  passage,  sufficient  to  console 
us  for  the  loss  of  that  work.  He  argues,  that  al-^ 
though  events  may  not  always  succeed  as  predict* 
ed,  it  does  not  follow  that  divination  is  not  an  art, 
any  more  than  that  medicine  is  not  an  art,  because 
cures  may  not  always  be  effected.  The  great  charm, 
however,  of  this  first  book,  consists  in  the  number 
of  histories  adduced  by  Quintus,  in  proof  of  the 
truth  of  different  kinds  of  omens,  dreams,  pc^- 
tents,  and  divinations. — *^  N^mus  omnia,**  says 
he,  **  comburamus  annales."  He  states  various  cir- 
cumstances consistent  with  his  and  his  brother's 
Own  knowledge ;  and,  among  others,  two  remark- 
able dreams,  one  of  which  had  occiuired  to  Cicero, 
and  one  to  himself.  He  asks  if  the  Greek  histonr 
be  also  a  fable. — ^*  Num  etiam  Graecorum  historia- 
mentita  est  ?'*  and,  in  short,  throughout  takes  the 
following  high  ground : — **  Quid  est,  igitur,  cur  du- 
bitandum  sit,  quin  sint  ea  quse  disputavi  verissima? 
Si'ratio  mecum  faeit,  si  eventa,  si  populi,  si  nationes, 
si  Grseci^  si  barbari,  si  majores  etiam  nostri,  si  sum- 
mi  philosophi,  si  poetae,  si  sapientissimi  viri  qui  res 
publicas  constituerunt,  qui  urbes  condiderunt ;  si 

^  Hoc  8Uia  coutentas^  quod^  etiamsi^  quoinodo  q|uidque  fiat^ 
ignorem^  quid  fiat^  inteJligo. 
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denique  lioc  liemper  ito  putatutn  est :  ail,  dum  Bes^ 
titt  loquantur,  exspectamus,  hominum  consentiento 
auctoritate^  eontenti  nen  sumus  ?"  ^ 
'  The  second  book  of  this  work  is  introduced  hy 
a  preface,  in  which  Cicero  enumerates  the  philoso^ 
phical  treatises-  which  he  had  lately  written.  He 
then  proceeds  to  state,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
discourse*  of  Quintus,  which  was  held  while  they 
were  walking  in  the  Lyceum,  they  sat  down  in  the 
library,  and  he  began  to  reply  to  his  brother^s  ar-* 
gutnents.  His  commencement  is  uncommonly 
beautiful. — "  Atque  ego ;  Accurate  tu  quidem,  in- 
quam,  Quinte,  et  Stoice  Stoicorum  sententiam  de- 
fendisti :  quodque  me  maxime  delectat,  pliirimis 
nostris  exemplis  usus  es,  et  iis  quidem  claris  et  il« 
lustribus.  Dieendum  est  mihi  igitur  ad  ea,  qua^ 
sunt  a  te  dicta,  sed  ita,  nihil  ut  affirmem,  quseram 
omnia,  dubitans  plerumque,  et  mihi  ipsi  diffidens/'^ 
It  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  summary  of  the  argu-^ 
ments  of  Cicero  against  auguries,  auspices,  astrolo^ 
gy,  lots,  dreams,  and  every  spVcies  of  omens  and  pro- 
digies. His  discourse  is  a  masterpiece  of  reasoning ; 
and  if  sufficiently  studied  during  the  dark  ages  of 
Europe,  would  have  sufficed,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
have  prevented  or  dispelled  the  superstitious  gloom. 
Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  concluding  chapter 
on  the  evils  of  superstition,  and  Cicero's  efforts  to 

1  C.  38.        .  '  C.3* 
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extirpate  it,  without  injuring  religion.  The  whide 
thread,  too,  of  his  argumentative  eloquence,  is  in* 
terwoven  and  strengthened  by  curious  and  interest* 
ing  stories.    As  a  specimen  of  the  agreeable  man- 
ner in  which  these  are  introduced,  the  twenty- 
fourth  chapter  may  be  cited : — *^  Vetus  autem  illud 
Catonis  admodum  scitum  est,  qui  mirari  se  aiebat, 
quod  non  rideret  haruspex,  haruspicem  quum  vi- 
disset.  Quota  enim  quaeque  res  evenit  pnedicta  ab 
ipsis  ?  Aut  si  evenit  quippiam,  quid  afferri  potest, 
eur  non  casu  id  evenerit  ?  Rex  Prusias,  quum  An- 
nibali  apud  eum  exsulanti  depugnari  plaoeret,.ne- 
gabat  se  audere,  quod  exta  prohiberent  An  tu,  in- 
quit,  caninculse  vitulinse  mavis,  quam  imperatori 
veteri,  credere  ?  Quid  ?  Ipse  Csesar,  quum  a  sum- 
mo  haruspice  moneretur,  ne  in  Africam  ante  bru- 
mam  transmitteret,  nonne  transmisit  ?  Quod  ni  fe- 
dsset,  uno  in  loco  omnes  adversarionim  copisa  coui- 
venissent.  Quid  ego  haruspicum  responsa  comme- 
morem,  (possum  equidem  innumerabilia,)  quse  aut 
nullos  habuenmt  exitus,  aut  contrarios  ?  Hoc  civili 
bello,  Dii  Immortales !   Quam  multa  luserunt — 
quse  nobis  in  Grsaciam  Rooia  responsa  haruspicum 
missa  sunt?  Quss  dicta  Fompeio?  Etenim  ille 
admodum  extis  et  ostentis  movebatur.    Non  lubet 
commemorare,  nee  vero  necesse  est,  tibi  prsesertim, 
qui  interfuisti.  Vides  tamen,  omnia  fere  contra,  ac 
dicta  sunt,  evenisse/'    One  great  charm  of  all  the 
philosophical  works  of  Cicero,  ^nd  particularly  of 
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this  treatise^  consists  in  the  anecdotes  with  which 
they  abound.  This  practice  of  intermingling  histo« 
ries,  might  have  been  partly  owing  to  Tully*s  habits 
as  a  pleader — ^partly  to  the  works  having  been  com- 
posed in  **  narrative  old  age."  His  moral  conclu- 
sions seem  thus  occasionally  to  have  the  certainty 
of  physical  experiments,  by  the  support  which  they 
receive  from  occurrences,  suggested  to  him  by  his 
wide  experience ;  while,  at  the  same  time, — 

*'  His  candid  style,  like  a  dean  stream^  does  slide, 
Aiid  his  bright  fancy>  all  the  way. 
Doth  like  the  sun-shine  on  it  play."  ^ 

De  Fato. — ^This  tract,  which  is  the  last  of  Ci- 
cero's philosophical  works,  treats  of  a  subject  which 
occupied  as  important  a  place  in  the  metaphysics 
and  theology  of  the  ancients,  as  free  wiH  and  neces- 
sity have  filled  in  modern  speculation.  The  dia- 
Ic^e  De  Fato  is  held  in  the  villa  of  Cicero,  called 
the  Futeolan  or  the  Academia,  which  was  situated 
on  the  shore  of  Baise,  between  the  lake  Avemus 
and  the  harbour  of  Puteoli.  It  stood  in  the  curvef 
of  the  bay,  and  almost  on  the  beach,  so  as  to  enjoy 
the  breezes  and  murmurs  of  the  sea.  The  house 
was  built  according  to  the  plan  of  the  Academy  at 
Athens,  being  adorned  with  a  portico  and  grove, 
for  the  purposes  of  philosophical  conference  ;^  and 

»  Cowley.  «  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  Lib.  XXXI.  c.  2. 
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wHb  a  gallery,  which  surroutided  a  squarie  court  in 
the  centre.  *'  Twelve  or  thirteeu  arches  of  the  Pa- 
teolan  villa,*'  says  Mr  Kelsall,  "  are  still  seen  on 
the  side  next  the  vineyard,  and,  intermixed  as  they 
are  with  trees,  are  very  pioturesqiie  seen  from*  the 
sea.  These  ruins  are  about  one  mile  from  Pozzuo- 
lo,  and  have  always  been  styled  tAcademia  di  Cu 
cerone.  Pliny  is  very  circumstantial  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  site,  ^Ab  Averno  lacu  Puteolos  ienden-^ 
tibus  imposita  littori:  The  classical  traveller  will 
not  forget  that  the  Puteolan  villa  is  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  orator's  philosophical  works.  I  searched 
in  vain  for  the  mineral  spring  commemorated  by 
Laurea  Tullius,  in  the  well-known  complimentary 
verses  preservedby  Pliny ;  for  it  was  effaced  by  the 
convulsions  which  the  whole  of  this  tract  experi- 
enced in  the  16th  century,  so  poetically  described 
in  Gray's  hexameters."  After  the  death  of  Cicero, 
the  villa  was  acquired  by  Antistius  Vetus,  wlio  re- 
paired and  improved  it.  It  was  subsequently  pos- 
sessed by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  who,  while  expi- 
ring here,^  breathed  out  the  celebrated  address  to 
his  fleeting,  fluttering  soul,  on  its  approaching  de-> 
parture  for  those  cold  and  pallid  regions,  that  must 

^  At  least  so  says  Middleton,  (Vol.  III.  p.  297)  and  he 
quotes  as  his  authority  Spaitian's  Life  of  Hadrian^  (c.  25.) 
Spartian^  hotrerer^  only  says^  that  he  was  buried  at  Cicero's 
villa  of  Puteoli — "  Apud  ipsas  Bajas  periit^  invisusque  omni*  . 
bus  sepultus  est  in  villa  Ciceroniana  Puteolis." 
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have  formed  in  his  fancy  such  a  gloomy  contrast  to 
the  glowing  sunshine  and  animated  shore  which  he 
left  with  so  much  reluctance. 

The  dialogue  is  held  hetween  Cicero  and  Hir« 
tins,  on  one  of  the  many  occasions  on  which  they 
met  to  consult  on  the  situation  of  public  affairs. 
Hirtius  was  the  author  of  the  Commentaries  on 
tlie  Civil  Wars^  and  perished  a  few  months  after^ 
wards,  at  the  battle  of  M odena,  in  the  moment 
of  victory.  The  wonderful  events  which  had  re- 
cently occurred,  and  the  miserable  fate  of  so  many 
of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  of  the  Romans, 
naturally  introduced  a  conversation  on  destiny. 
We  have  now  neither  the  commencement  nor  con- 
clusion of  the  dialogue ;  but  some  critics  have  sup* 
posed  that  it  originally  consisted  of  two  books,  and 
that  the  fragment  we  at  present  possess  formed 
part  of  the  second  book — an  opinion  which  seems 
justified  by  a  passage  in  the  seventeenth  chapter 
of  the  second  book,  where  the  first  conversation 
is  cited :  Others,  however,  refer  these  words  to  a 
separate  and  previous  work  on  Fate.  ^  The  part 
of  the  dialogue  now  extant  contains  a  refutation 
of  the  doctrine  of  Chrysippus  the  Stoic,  which 
was  that  of  fatality.  "  The  spot,"  says  Eustace, 
**  the  subject,  the  speakers,  both  fated  to  perish  in 
so  short  a  time,  during  the  contest  which  they  both 
foresaw,  and  endeavoured  in  vain  to  avert,  were 
circumstances  which  give  a  peculiar  interest  to  this 
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dialogue,  and  increase  our  re^et  that  it  has  not 
reached  us  in  a  less  mutilated  state.**  ^ 

I  have  now  enumerated  what  may  he  strictly  re- 
garded as  the  philosophical  and  theological  writings 
of  Cicero.  Some  of  the  advantages  to  he  derived 
from  them,  have  already  heen  pointed  out  during 
our  progress.  But  on  a  consideration  of  the  whole, 
it  is  manifest  that  one  of  the  principal  advantages 
accruing  from  them,  is,  the  satis&ctory  evidence 
which  they  afford  of  the  little  reason  we  have  to 
regret  the  loss  of  the  writings  of  Zeno,  Clean thes, 
Chrysippus,  and  other  Greek  philosophers.  The 
intrinsic  value  of  these  works  of  Cicero,  consists 
chiefly  in  what  may  he  called  the  Roman  portion 
of  them — ^in  the  anecdotes  of  distinguished  Ro* 
mans,  and  of  the  customs  and  opinions  of  that  so- 
vereign people. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  moral  vnitings  of  Ci- 
cero, of  which  the  most  important  is  the  work  He 
Qfficm.  The  ancient  Romans  had  hut  an  imper- 
fect notion  of  moral  obligations ;  their  virtues  were 
more  stem  than  amiable,  and  their  ardent  exclu- 
sive patriotism  restricted  the  wide  claims  of  phi- 
lanthropy, on  the  one  hand,  and  of  domestic  du- 
ties, on  the  other.  Fanaetius,  a  Greek  philosopher, 
who  resided  at  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Scipio,  wrote 
a  book  entitled  Ut^t  KainKovro^.  He  divided  his  sub- 

^  Vol.  II,  c  11.  670  edit 
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ject  Bcconling  to  the  threefold  considerations  which 
he  conceived  should  operate  in  determining  our  re-^ 
solutions  with  regard  to  the  performance  of  moral 
duties ;  1.  Whether  the  thing  itself  he  virtuous  or 
shameful ;  2.  Whether  it  conduce  to  utility  and 
the  enjojrment  of  life ;  3.  What  choice  is  to  be 
made  when  an  apparent  utility  seems  to  clash  with 
virtue..  Cicero  followed  nearly  the  same  arrange-^ 
ment.  In  the  first  book  he  treats  of  what  is  virtu* 
ous  in  itself,  and  shows  in  what  manner  our  duties 
are  founded  in  morality  and  virtue — in  the  right 
perception  of  truth,  justice,  fortitude,  and  decorum, 
which  four  qualities  are  referred  to  as  the  constitu* 
ent  parts  of  virtue,  and  the  sources  from  which  all 
our  duties  are  drawn.  In  the  second  book,  the  au* 
thor  enlarges  on  those  duties  which  relate  to  utility, 
the  improvement  of  life,  and  the  means  employed 
for  the  attainment  of  wealth  and  power.  This  di-i 
vision  of  the  work  principally  r^ards  political  ad» 
vancement,  and  the  honourable  means  of  gaining 
popularity,  as  generosity,  courtesy,  and  eloquence. 
Thus  far  Cicero  had,  in  all  probability,  closely  fol« 
lowed  the  steps  of  Fansetius.  Garve,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  this  work,^  remarks,  that  it  is  qui  to 
dear,  when  he  comes  to  the  more  subtle  and  phi- 

^  Philosophische  Anmerkungen  su  Ciccrx/s  buchem  von  dtih 
Pflichlen.    Bredau,  1S19. 
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losophic  parts  of  his  subject,  that  Cicero  translates 
from  the  Greek,  and  that  he  has  not  always  fonnd 
words  in  his  own  language  to  express  the  nicer 
distinctions  of  the  Greek  schools.     The  work  of 
Panstius,  however,  was  left  imperfect,  and  did  not 
treat  of  the  third  part  of  the  subject,  the  choice 
and  distinction  to  be  made  when  there  was  a  jar- 
ring or  inconsistency  between  virtue  and  utility. 
On  this  topic,  accordingly,  Cicero  was  left  to  his 
own  resources.    The  discussion,  of  course,  relates 
only  to  the  subordinate  duties,  as  the  true  and 
undoubted  honestum  never  can  be  put  in  competi- 
tion with  private  advantage,  or  be  violated  for  its 
sake.  As  to  the  minor  duties,  the  great  maxim  in- 
culcated is,  that  nothing  should  be  accounted  use- 
ful or  profitable  but  what  is  strictly  virtuous,  and 
that,  in  fact,  there  ought  to  be  no  separation  of  the 
principles  of  virtue  and  utility.     Cicero  enters  in- 
to some  discussion,  however,  and  affords  some  rules 
to  enable  us  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  both  in  cases 
of  doubt,  where  seeming  utility  comes  into  competi- 
tion with  virtue.  Accordingly,  he  proposes  and  de- 
cides a  good  many  questions  in  casuistry,  in  order 
to  fix  in  what  situations  one  may  seek  private  gain 
with  honour.  He  takes  his  examples  from  Roman 
history,  and  particularly  considers  the  case  of  Re- 
gulus  in  the  obligation  of  his  oath,  and  the  advice 
which  he  gave  to  the  Roman  Senate.     The  au- 
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thor  disclaims  having  been  indebted  to  any  prece- 
ding writers  on  this  subject ;  but  it  appears^  from 
wbat  he  afterwards  states,  that  the  sixth  book  of 
the  work  of  Hecato,  a  scholar  of  Fanstius,  was 
full  of  questions  of  this  kind :  As,  for  example — 
If  something  must  be  thrown  into  the  sea  to  light- 
en a  vessel  in  a  storm,  whether  one  should  sacrifice 
a  valuable  horse,  or  a  worthless  slave  ?  Whether, 
if,  during  a  shipwreck,  a  fool  has  got  hold  of  a  plank, 
a  wise  man  ought  to  take  it  from  him,  if  he  be  able  ? 
If  one,  unknowingly,  receives  bad  money  for  his 
goods,  may  he  pay  it  away  to  a  third  hand,  after 
he  is  aware  that  it  is  bad  ?  Diogenes,  it  seems,  one 
of  the  three  philosophic  ambassadors  who  came  to 
Rome  from  Athens,  in  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, maintained  the  affirmative  of  this  last  propo- 
sition. 

The  subject  being  too  extensive  for  dialogue,  (the 
form  of  his  other  philosophical  treatises,)  the  author 
has  addressed  the  work  De  Officiis  to  his  son,  and 
has  represented  it  as  written  fi^r  his  instruction.  ^^  It 
is,"  says  Kelsall,  ^'  the  noblest  present  ever  made 
by  a  parent  to  a  child."  Cicero  declares,  that  he 
intended  to  treat  in  it  of  all  the  duties  ;^  but  it  has 
generally  been  considered  as  having  been  chiefly 
drawn  up  as  a  manual  of  political  morality,  and  as 
a  guide  to  young  Romans  of  his  son's  age  and  dis- 
tinction, which  might  enable  them  to  attain  politi- 

1  Lib.  I.  c.  39. 
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cal  eminence,  and  to  tread  with  innocence  and  safe* 
ty  "  the  slippery  steeps  of  power," 
De  Senectute. 

*'  0  Thou  all  eloquent^  whose  mighty  mind 
Streams  from  the  depths  of  ages  on  mankiud^ 
Streams  like  the  day — ^who  angel-like  hast  shed 
Thy  fiill  efiiilgejice  on  the  hoary  head ; 
Speaking  in  Cato's  venerable  voice— 
'  Look  up  and  faint  not — ^faint  not,  but  rejoice'— 
From  thy  Elysium  guide  us*" 

The  treatise  De  Senectute  is  not  properly  a 
dialogue,  but  a  continued  discourse,  delivered  by 
Cato  the  Censor,  at  the  request  of  Scipio  and  Lae- 
lius.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
pieces  of  the  kind  which  have  descended  to  us  from 
antiquity ;  and  no  reader  can  wonder  that  Cicero 
experienced  such  pleasure  in  its  composition,  that 
the  delightful  employment,  not  only,  as  he  says, 
made  him  forget  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  but  ren* 
dered  that  portion  of  existence  agreeable.  In  conse* 
quence  of  the  period  of  life  to  which  Cicero  had  at- 
tained, at  the  time  of  its  composition,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  then  placed,  it  must, 
indeed,  have  been  penned  with  peculiar  interest  and 
feeling.  It  was  written  by  him  in  his  63d  year,  and 
is  addressed  to  his  friend  Atticus,  (who  had  nearly 
reached  the  same  terra  of  existence,)  with  a  view  of 
rendering  to  both  the  accumulating  burdens  of  old 
age  as  light  as  possible.    In  order  to  give  his  pre- 
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cepts  the  greater  force,  he  represents  them  as  deli- 
vered hy  Ijae  elder  Cato,  while  flourishing  in  the 
eighty^ll^'rth  year  of  a  vigorous  and  useful  old  age, 
on  oc^^ion  of  young  Scipio  and  Lselius  expressing 
their  admiration  at  the  wonderful  ease  with  which 
he  still  bore  the  load  of  life.  This  affords  the  au-* 
thor  an  opportunity  of  entering  into  a  full  expla- 
nation of  his  ideas  on  the  subject.  His  great  ob- 
ject is  to  show  that  the  closing  period  of  life  may  be 
rendered,  not  only  tolerable,  but  comfortable,  by 
internal  resources  of  happiness.  He  reduces  those 
causes  which  are  commonly  supposed  to  constitute 
the  infelicity  of  advanced  age,  under  four  general 
heads : — That  it  incapacitates  from  mingling  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world — that  it  produces  infirmities 
of  body — that  it  disqualifies  for  the  enjoyment  of 
sensual  gratifications — and  that  it  brings  us  to  the 
verge  of  death.  Some  of  these  supposed  disadvan- 
tages, he  maintains,  are  imaginary,  and  for  any  real 
pleasures  of  which  old  men  are  deprived,  others  more 
refined  and  higher  may  be  substituted.  The  whole 
work  is  agreeably  diversified  and  illustrated  by  ex- 
amples of  eminent  Roman  citizens,  who  had  pass- 
ed a  respected  and  agreeable  evening  of  life.  Indeed, 
so  much  is  said  of  those  individuals  who  reached  a 
happy  old  age,  that  it  may  rather  be  styled  aTrea- 
tise  on  Old  Men,  than  on  Old  Age.  On  the  last 
point,  the  near  approach  of  death,  it  is  argued,  con- 
form ably  to  the  first  book  of  the  Tusculan  Ques« 
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ti(ms,  that  if  deatb  extinguish  the  soul's  existence, 
it  is  utterly  to  be  disregarded,  but  much  to  be^e»- 
red,  if  it  convey  her  to  a  happier  region.  The  ap- 
prehension of  future  punishment,  as  in  the  Tuscu- 
lan  Disputations,  is  laid  entirely  aside,  and  it  is  as- 
sumed as  a  principle,  that,  after  death,  we  either 
shall  not  he  miserable,  or  be  superlatively  happy. 
In  other  respects,  the  tract  De  Senectute  almost 
seems  a  confutation  of  the  first  book  of  the  Tusca- 
Ian  Questions,  which  is  chiefly  occupied  in  showing 
the  wretchedness  of  long-protracted  existence.  The 
sentiments  put  into  the  mouth  of  Cato,  are  acknow- 
ledged by  Cicero  as  his  own  j  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  and  also  a  more  elegant  and  polished  style  of 
composition  than  could  be  expected  from  the  Cen* 
sor,  many  characteristics  of  his  life,  conversation, 
and  manners,  are  brought  before  us— his  discourse 
is  a  little  boastful,  and  his  sternness,  though  soften- 
ed down  by  old  age  into  an  agreeable  gossiping  gar- 
rulity, is  still  visible  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  dis- 
course is  so  managed,  that  we  experience,  in  read- 
ing it,  something  of  that  complaisant  respect,  which 
we  feel  in  intercourse  with  a  venerable  <^d  man» 
who  has  around  him  so  much  of  the  life  to  come, 
as  to  be  purified  at  least  fi'om  the  grosser  desires  of 
this  lower  world. 

It  has  been  remarked  as  extraordinary,  that, 
amidst  the  anxious  enumeration  of  the  comforts  of 
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old  age,  those  arising  Ihmi  flome&ilic  suuksiy  sieimt 
mentioned  by  Cicero  ;  but  his  favourite  daughter 
TuUia  was  now  no  more,  and  the  husband  of  Te- 
rentia,  the  father  of  Marcus  Cicero,  and  the  father- 
in-law  of  Dolabella,  may  have  felt  something  on 
that  subject,  of  which  he  was  willing  to  spare  him- 
self the  recollection.  But  though  he  has  omitted 
what  we  number  among  its  chief  consolations,  still 
he  has  represented  old  age  under  too  favourable  a 
view.  He  denies,  for  instance,  that  the  memory  Is 
impaired  by  it — asserting,  that  every  thing  conti- 
nues to  be  remembered,  in  which  we  take  an  inte- 
Test,  for  that  no  old  man  ever  yet  forgot  where  he 
had  concealed  his  treasure.  He  has,  besides,  only 
treated  of  an  old  age  distinguished  by  deeds  or 
learning,  and  terminating  a  life  great  and  glorious 
in  the  eyes  of  men.  The  table  of  the  old  man 
whom  he  describes,  is  cheered  by  numerous  friends, 
and  his  presence,  wherever  he  appears,  is  hailed  by 
clients  and  dependants.  All  his  examples  are  drawn 
from  the  higher  and  better  walks  of  life.  In  the 
venerable  picture  of  the  Censor,  we  have  no  traces 
of  second  childhood,  or  of  the  slippered  pantaloon, 
or  of  that  melancholy  and  almost  frightfrd  repre- 
sentation, in  the  tenth  satire  of  Juvenal.  But  even 
persons  of  the  station,  and  dignity,  and  talents  of 
Cato,  are,  in  old  age,  liable  to  weaknesses  and  mis- 
fortunes, with  which  the  pleasing  portrait,  which 
TuUy  has  drawn,  are  in  no  way  disfigured : — 
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"  In  Kfe's  last  soe&e^  wliat  prodigies  surprise. 
Fears  of  the  brave^  and  follies  of  the  vise ! 
From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  tears  of  dotage  flow. 
And  Swift  expires  a  driveller  and  a  show." 

The  treatise  De  Senectute  has  heen  versified  by 
Denham,  under  the  title  of  Cato  Major.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  evils  of  old  age  is  divided,  as  by  Cicero, 
into  four  parts.  **  I  can  neither,'*  says  he,  in  his 
preface, "  call  this  piece  TuUy's  nor  my  own,  being 
much  altered  from  the  original,  not  only  by  the 
change  of  the  style,  but  by  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion." In  fact,  the  fine  sentiments  are  Cicero's — 
the  doggrel  English  verse,  into  which  he  has  con- 
verted Cicero's  classical  prpse,  his  own.  The  fourth 
part,  on  the  approach  of  death,  is  that  which  is 
best  versified. 

This  tract  is  also  the  model  of  the  dialogue  Spu- 
rinna,  or  the  Co^nfofis  of  Old  AgCy  by  Sir  Thomas 
Bernard.  Hough,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  is  in 
his  ninetieth  year  at  the  date  of  the  conference, 
supposed  to  be  held  in  1739)  is  the  Cato  of  the 
dialogue.  The  other  interlocutors  are,  Gibson,  Bi- 
shop of  London,  and  Mr  Lyttleton,  subsequently 
Lord  Lyttleton.  After  considering,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Cicero,  the  disadvantages  of  old  age,  the 
English  author  proceeds  to  treat  of  its  advantages 
and  the  best  mode  of  increasing  its  comforts.  Many 
ideas  and  arguments  are  derived  from  Cicero ;  but 
among  the  consolations  of  advanced  age,  the  promises 
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of  revelation  concerning  a  future  state  of  happiness, 
to  which  the  Roman  was  a  stranger,  are  prominent-^ 
ly  hrought  forward,  and  the  illustrations  are  chiefly 
drawn  from  British,  instead  of  Grecian  or  Koman 
history. 

De  Amicitia. — This  dialogue  is  addressed,  with 
peculiar  propriety,  to  Atticus,  who,  as  Cicero  tells 
him  in  his  dedication,  cannot  fail  to  discover  his 
own  portrait,  in  the  delineation  of  a  perfect  friend; 
It  comes  nearer  to  dialogue  than  the  treatise  De 
Senectute,  for  there  is  a  fitory,  with  the  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Ci- 
cero has  most  judiciously  selected  the  persons  of  the 
dialogue.  They  were  men  of  eminence  in  the  state ; 
and  though  deceased,  the  Romans  had  such  a  just 
veneration  for  their  ancestors,  that  they  would  li&i. 
ten,  with  the  utmost  interest,  even  to  the  supposed 
conversation  of  a  Scsevola  or  Lselius.  Such  illus- 
trious names  bestowed  additional  dignity  on  what 
was  delivered,  and  even  now  affect  us  with  feelings 
of  veneration,  far  superior  to  that  which  is  experi- 
enced for  the  itinerant  Sophists,  who,  with  excep- 
tion of  Socrates,  are  the  chief  speakers  in  the  dia- 
logues of  Plato. 

.  The  memorable  and  hereditary  friendship  which 
subsisted  between  Lselius  and  the  younger  Scipio 
Africanus,  rendered  the  former  a  suitable  character 
to  support  a  conversation  on  this  delightful  topic. 
Fannius,  the  historian,  and  Mucins  Scaevola,  the 
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aagar,  both  sons  in-law  of  Laetius,  paid  a  irait  to 
their  &ther  immediately  after  the  sudden  and  sus- 
picious death  of  Scipio  Africanus.  The  recent  loss 
which  Laelius  had  thus  sustained,  leads  to  a  eu- 
logy on  the  inimitable  virtues  of  the  departed  hero, 
and  to  a  discussion  on  the  true  nature  of  that  tie, 
by  which  they  had  been  so  long  connected.  Cicero, 
while  in  his  earliest  youth,  had  been  introduced  by 
his  father  to  Mucins  Scsvola ;  and  hence,  among 
other  interesting  matters  which  he  enjoyed  an  op- 
portunity of  hearing,  he  was  one  day  present  while 
Scsevola  related  the  substance  of  the  conference  on 
Friendship,  which  he  and  Fannius  had  held  with 
Lselius,  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  Scipio.  Many 
of  the  ideas  and  sentiments,  which  the  mild  Laslius 
uttered,  are  declared  by  Scsevola  to  have  originally 
flowed  from  Scipio,  with  whom  the  nature  and  laws 
of  friendship  formed  a  favourite  topic  of  conversa- 
tion. This,  perhaps,  is  not  entirely  a  fiction,  or 
merely  told  to  give  the  stamp  of  authenticity  to  the 
dialogue.  Some  such  conversation  was  probably 
held  and  related,  and  I  doubt  not  but  a  few  of  the 
passages,  in  this  celebrated  work,  reflect  the  senti- 
ments of  Lselius,  or  even  Africanus  himself. 

Somnium  Scipicnis. — ^The  account  of  this  dream, 
or  vision,  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  younger  SdU 
pio  Africanus,  who  relates,  that  in  his  youth,  when 
he  first  served  in  Africa,  he  visited  the  court  af 
Massinissa,  the  steady  friend  of  the  Romans,  and 
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particularly  of  the  Cornelian  family.  During  the 
feasts  and  entertainments  of  the  day^  the  conversa* 
tion  turned  on  the  words  and  actions  of  the  first 
great  Scipio.  His  adopted  son  having  retired  to 
rest,  the  Shade  of  the  departed  hero  appeared  to 
him  in  sleep — darkly  foretold  the  future  events  of 
his  life,  and  encouraged  him  to  tread  in  the  paths 
of  patriotism  and  true  glory,  by  announcing  the 
reward  provided  in  Heaven,  for  those  who  have  de- 
served well  of  their  country. 

The  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  selected  for 
this  dream,  as  well  as  the  characters  introduced,  have 
been  most  felicitously  chosen  ;  and  Cicero  has  no 
where  more  happily  united  a  high  reach  of  thought 
to  brilliant  imagination. 

Macrobius,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Somnium  Scipianis,  has  given  a 
curious  astronomical,  or  rather  astrological,  com- 
mentary, on  the  influence  of  numbers,  in  forming 
the  crisis  of  Scipio's  life.  The  Somnium  originally 
formed  part  of  the  great  work  De  Republican  and 
was  an  episodical  ornament  of  that  most  important 
of  Cicero's  philosophical  productions ;  and  which 
being  lost,  as  well  as  the  Origines  of  Cato,  the 
works  of  Varro,  and  the  Roman  History  of  Sallust, 
we  have  been  deprived  of  all  the  writings,  which 
would  have  thrown  the  most  light  on  the  Roman 
institutions,  manners,  and  government— of  every 
thing,  in  short,  which  philosophically  traced  the 
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progress  of  Rome,  from  its  original  barbarism  to 
tbe  perfection  which  it  had  attained,  in  the  age  of 
the  second  Scipio  Africanus. 

The  treatise  De  Republica,  was  originally  in- 
tended to  have  been  distributed  into  nine  books, 
each  of  them  containing  the  import  of  one  day's 
disputation.  When  the  author  had  finished  the 
first  and  second  books,  they  were  read  to  some  of 
his  fiiends  in  his  Tusculan  villa.  Sallust,  who  was 
one  of  the  company,  advised  him  to  change  his  plan, 
and  to  treat  the  subject  in  his  own  person— -alle- 
ging, that  the  introduction  of  those  ancient  speak- 
ers,  instead  of  adding  gravity,  gave  a  fictitious  air 
to  the  argument,  which  would  have  greater  weight, 
if  delivered  from  Cicero  himself,  as  being  the  work, 
not  of  a  sophist  or  contemplative  theorist,  but  of  a 
consular  senator  and  statesman,  conversant  in  the 
greatest  affairs,  and  writing  only  what  his  own  ex- 
perience had  taught  him  to  be  true.  These  reasons 
seemed  to  Cicero  very  plausible,  and,  for  some  time; 
made  him  think  of  altering  his  scheme,  espedally 
since,  by  throwing  the  scene  of  the  dialogue  so  far 
back,  he  had  precluded  himself  from  touching  on 
those  important  revolutions  in  the  republic,  which 
were  later  than  the  period  to  which  he  had  confined 
himself.  But  after  some  deliberation,  feeling  reluc- 
tant to  throw  aside  the  two  books  which  were  already 
finished,  and  with  which  he  was  much  pleased,  he 

resolved,  as  we  perceive  from  the  fragments,  to  ad- 
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ber^  to  the  old  plan ;  and  as  he  had  preferred  it 
fiom  the  first,  for  the  sake  of  ayoidiog  <^nee,  so 
)ie  pursued  it  without  any  other  alteration  than 
that  of  reducing  th^  numher  of  books  from  nine  to 
fix,  in  which  form  it  was  finally  published.^' 

This  treatise  was  commenced  by  Cicero,  in  May 
699»  while  his  residence  was  divided  between  his 
Cuman  and  Pompeian  villas,^  and  was  completed  in 
ihe  spring  of  the  year  709»  after  he  had  recdved 
the  opinion  of  Sallust ;  so  that  it  was  the  earliest 
of  his  philosophical  writings.  It  was  in  the  ttxm, 
pf  a  dialogue*  in  which  the  younger  Scipio  Africa** 
nus»  Laelius,  Psetus,  Manilius,  and  Philus,  were  the 
diief  interlocutors;  butthere  were  also  some  younger 
men  present,  as  Mucins  Scssvolathe  augur,andFan« 
pius  the  historian,  who  were  the  8ons*in*law  of  La&- 
lins.^  In  this  conference,  questions  concerning  the 
duties  of  citizens,  and  the  best  form  of  government^ 
Fere  discussed — Cicero's  great  object  being  to  proves 
that  the  Roman  constitution  was  not  merely  the  best 
in  existence,  but  the  best  which  could  be  possibly 
framed. 

Part  of  this  work,  which  was  the  grand  reposi- 
tory of  all  the  political  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  was 

>  EpUl.  ad  Quint.  Fratrem,  Lib.  III.  Ep.  5.     Middleton's 
Zife  of  Cwero,  Vol.  II.  p.  93. 
^  Ep.  ad  Quint.  Frat.  Lib.  II.  Ep.  14. 
^  Cicero,  De  AmicHia,  c.  4. 
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ffdspted  to  the  prindplei  of  the  RoaNm  oonstitu^ 
tion ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  it  was  probably 
taken  partly  from  Plato,  and  partly  from  Aristotle, 
Theophrastus,  and  other  writers  of  the  Peripatetic 
philosophy,  who  had  treated  at  frdl  length  on  the 
important  topic  of  the  government  and  oonstitntion 
of  a  state.^  The  work  De  Bepuhlica  existed  in  the 
eleventh  century  ;  but  since  that  period  no  perfect 
copy  of  it  has  any  where  been  seen.  The  fathers  of 
the  church,  however,  particularly  Lactantius,  have 
given  lis  considerable  insight  into  the  arguments 
employed  on  different  topics;  and  several  fragments 
are  still  extant  in  the  works  of  the  grammarians. 
Sigonius  has  collected  these,  and  arranged  them  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  books  from  which  he  be- 
lieves them  to  have  been  extracted.  M.  Bemardi,  a 
modem  French  writer,  has  united  these  fragments, 
by  analogous  passages  drawn  from  other  works  of 
Cicero ;  and,  having  translated  them,  has  made  up  a 
French  work  in  the  same  way  as  De  Brosses  has 
composed  the  History  of  Sallust.  He  has,  however, 
abandoned  the  form  of  dialogue,  which  indeed  could 
not  have  been  well  preserved.  "  The  treatise  De 
Bepuhlica^*  says  he,  '*  which  I  have  thus  restored, 
contains  an  historical  picture  of  the  Koman  consti- 
tution ;  and  also  discussions  on  the  most  import- 
ant questions  of  morals  and  politics,  as  the  origin 
of  society,  the  principles  of  law,  the  distinctions 

^  De  Divinaf.  Lib.  II.  c.  1« 
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betitmi  gcN>d  and  evil,  and  the  basis  of  public  and 
private  prosperity/ 

A  similar  attempt  bas'been  made  by  Sigoniusto 
repair  another  lost  treatise  of  Cicero,  entitled  De 
ConsolcUione^  which  he  wrote  in  708,  on  occasion  of 
the  death  of  his  much-loved  TuUia,  with  the  design 
of  rddeving  his  own  mind,  and  consecrating  to  all 
posterity  the  virtues  and  memory  of  his  daughter.' 
In  this  treatise,  he  set  out  with  the  paradoxical 
propositions,  that  human  life  is  a  punishment,  and 
that  men  are  brought  into  the  world  only  to  pay 
the  forfeit  of  their  sins.^  Cicero  chiefly  followed 
Crantor  the  Academic,^  who  had  left  a  celebrated 
piece  on  the  same  topic ;  but  he  inserted  whatever 
pleased  him  in  any  other  author  who  had  written 
on  the  subject.  He  illustrated  his  precepts,  as  he 
proceeded,  by  examples  irom  Roman  history,  of 
eminent  characters  who  had  borne  a  similar  loss 
with  that  which  he  had  himself  sustained,  or  other 
severe  misfortunes,  with  remarkable  constancy,*— 
dwelling  particularly  on  the  domestic  calamities  of 
Qp  Maximus,  who  buried  a  consular  son ;  of  JEmi- 
Hus  Paullus,  who  lost  two  sons  in  two  days ;  and 
of  M.  Cato,  who  had  been  deprived  of  a  son,  who 

^  De  la  RepuhUque,  ouvrage  De  Ciceron,  reiabli  d^apris  les 
Jragmens  et  ses  autres  ecrits.     Paris,  I8O7. 

«  Epist.  ad  Atlic.  Lib.  XII.  Ep.  14. 

'  Lactantius^  Divin,  Inst,  Lib.  III.  c  18.  Luendorum  scf:* 
lerum  causa  nasci  homines. 

*  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  Uh:i.  Pref. 

*  De  Divin.  Lib.  II.  c.  y. 
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mm  Fnetor-Efeet^  Sigonius  pretended,  Aat  die 
patched-up  treatise  Ue  Ctmsolatiane^wfbidi  he  gmve 
to  the  public,  was  the  lost  work  of  Cieero,  of  wliidi 
he  had  discovered  a  MS.  The  imposture  ancoeeded 
for  a  considerable  time,  but  was  at  length  detected 
and  pointed  out  by  RicoobonL' 

Cicero  also  wrote  a  treatise  in  two  books,  ad« 
dressed  to  Atticus,  on  the  subject  of  Glory,  which 
was  the  predominant  and  most  conspicuous  passbn 
of  his  souL  It  was  composed  in  the  year  710,  while 
sailing  along  the  delightful  coast  of  the  Campagna, 
on  his  voyage  to  Greece : 

"  On  as  he  mored  along  the  level  shore. 
These  temples^  in  their  splendour  eminent ' 
Mid  arcSj  and  obelisks^  and  domes^  and  towerai. 
Reflecting  back  the  radiance  of  the  west, 
Well  might  he  dream  of  Glory  !"  ' 

This  treatise  was  extant  in  the  14th  century.  A 
copy  bad  been  presented  to  Petrarch^  from  his  vast 
collection  of  books,  by  Raymond  Soranao,  a  Sidlian 
lawyer/  Petrarch  long  preserved  this  predous  vo- 
lume with  great  care,  and  valued  it  highly.  Unfor« 
tunately  a  man  called  Convenoli,  who  resided  at 
Avignon,  and  who  had  formerly  been  his  preceptor, 
begged  and  obtained  the  loan  of  it ;  and  having  af- 

^   Tusc.  Disput.  Lib.  III.  c,  28. 

*  Scharfii,  DiiserL  de  vera  auclore  ConsolationU.  MiscelL 
Lips,  Observ.  130. 

^  Roar's  Lines  tvrilten  at  Pastum. 

*  Tctrarch,  EptsL  Rcr.  Scnil.  Lib.  XV.  Ep.  1. 
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terwards  fallen  into  indigent  drcum^taaces,  pawn-i^ 
ed  it  lor  the  relief  of  hie  necessities,  to  some  un- 
known person,  from  whom  Petrarch  never  could  re- 
gain its  possession.  Two  copies,  however,  were  still 
extant  in  the  subsequent  century,  one  in  a  private 
library  at  Nuremburg,  and  another  in  that  of  a  Ve- 
netian nobleman,  Bernard  Giustiniani,  who,  dying 
in  1489>  bequeathed  his  book);  to  a  monastery  of 
nuns,  to  whom  Petrus  Alcyonius  was  physician^ 
fllelfo  was  accused,  though  on  no  good  founda- 
tion, of  having  burned  the  Nuremburg  copy,  aftar 
inserting  passages  from  it  in  his  treatise  De  Con* 
temptu  Mundi.^  But  the  charge  of  destroying  the 
original  MS.  left  by  Giustiniani  to  the  nuns,  has 
been  urged  against  Alcyonius  on  better  grounds^ 
and  with  more  success.  Paulus  Manutius,  of 
whose  printing-press  Alcyonius  had  been  at  one 
time  corrector,  charged  him  with  having  availed 
Imnself  of  his  free  access  to  the  library  of  the 
nuns,  whose  physician  he  was,  to  purloin  the  trea« 
tise  De  Gloria^  and  with  having  destroyed  it,  to 
conceal  his  plagiarisms,  after  inserting  from  it  va- 
rious passages  in  his  dialogue  lie  Easilio^  The  as- 
sertion of  Manutius  is  founded  only  on  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  MS., — the  opportunities  possessed 
by  Alcyonius  of  appropriating  it,  and  his  own  cri- 
tical opinion  of  the  dialogue  De  Exilio,  in  which 

*  Varillas,  Fie  de  Louis  XL    Menagiana,  Tom.  II. 

*  Jn  Cominent.  Epist.  Ad  Attic.  XV.  27. 
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he  concaves  that  there  are  many  passages  bompcv 
sed  in  a  style  evincing  a  writer  of  far  superior  ta. 
knts  to  its  nominad  author.  This  accusation  was 
repeated  hy  Faulus  Jovins^  and  others.  Mencken, 
in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  dialogue  De 
ExiUoj  has  maintained  the  innocence  of  Alcyonius, 
and  has  related  a  conversation  which  he  had  with 
Bentley  on  the  subject,  in  the  course  of  whidi  that 
great  scholar  declared,  that  he  found  nothing  in  the 
work  of  Alcyonius  which  could  convict  him  of  the 
imputed  plagiarism.'  He  has  been  defended  at 
greater  length  by  Tixabbschi,  on  the  strong  grounds 
that.  Giijstiniani  lived  after.the  invention  of  print* 
ing,  and  that  had  he  actually  been  in  possession  of 
Cicero*s  treatise  De  Gloria^  he  would  doubtless 
have  published  it — ^that  it  is  not  said  to  what  mo- 
nastery of  nuns  Giustiniani  bequeathed  this  pre- 
cious MS. — that  the  charge  against  Alcyonius  was 
not  advanced  tiU  after  his  death,  although  his  dia- 
logue De  Exitio  was  first  printed  in  1522,  and  he 
survived  till  1527 ;  and,  finally,  that  so  great  a  pro- 
portion of  it  relates  to  modem  events,  that  there  are 
not  more  than  a  few  pages  which  could  possibly  have 
been  pilfered  from  Cicero,  or  any  writer  of  his  age.^ 
M .  Bernard!,  in  a  dissertation  subjoined  to^  a  work 
above  mentioned^JDe  la  Bepublique,has  reviyed  the 

^  Eulogict. 

*  Mencken,  Prcpf.  P,  Alcyonide  Exilio,  Lips.  1707.  • 

•  Tiraboschi,  Sior.  dell  Letter..  JiaL  Part  III.  Lib.  lU.  c.4. 
§14. 
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a(5cii8ation,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  by  quoting 
▼arious  passaged  from  the  work  of  Alcyonius,  which 
are  not  well  connected  with  the  Others^  and  whicli 
being  of  a  superior  order  of  composition^  maybe  con-* 
jectiired  to  be  those  he  had  detached  from  the  trea- 
tise of  Cicero.  On  the  whole;  the  question  of  the 
theft  and  plagiarism  of  Alcyonius  still  remains  un- 
decided, and  will  probably  continue  so  till  the  dis- 
covery of  some  perfect  copy  of  the  tract  De  Gloria 
-—an  event  rather  to  be  earnestly  desired  than  rea- 
sonably anticipated. 

A  fourth  lost  work  of  Cicero,  is  his  Hortensiu^, 
^ve  de  Philosaphia.  Besides  the  orator  after  whom 
it  is  named,  Catulus,  LucuUus,  and  Cicero  himself^ 
were  speakers  in  the  dialogue.  In  the  first  part, 
where  Hortensius  discourses,  it  was  intended  to  eX« 
dit  eloquence  above  philosophy*  To  his  arguments 
Cicero  replied,  showing  the  service  that  philosophy 
rendered  to  eloquence,  even  in  an  imperfect  state  of 
the  social  progress,  and  its  superior  use  in  an  im« 
proved  condition  of  sodety,  in  which  there  should 
be  no  wrong,  and  cons^uently  no  tribunals  of 
justice.  All  this  appears  from  the  account  given 
of  the  work  Hortensius  by  St  Augustine,  who  has 
also  quoted  from  it  many  beautiful  passages — decla« 
ring,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  the  perusal  of 
this  work  which  first  inspired  him  with  a  love  of 
wisdom. — "  Viluit  mihi  repente  omnis  vana  spes, 
et  immortalitatem  sapientias  concupiscebam  asstu 
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incredibiir.'*  >  This  dialogue  coBtiiroed  to  he 
j^reserved  for  a  long  periodaft^  the  time  of  St  Ah* 
gostine,  sinee  it  is  cited  as  extant  in  his  own  ag6 
by  die  famous  Boger  Baeon.' 

It  was  not  tiU  after  the  lera  of  Augustus^  that 
works  originally  destined  for  the  public  assumed  the 
name  and  fonn  of  letters.  But  several  oolleetions  of 
epistles,  written  during  the  period  on  which  we  are 
now  engaged,  and  addressed  to  rdatiyes  ot  fiiods 
in  private  confidence,  were  afterwards  extensively 
eirculated.  Those  of  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  the 
elder  Scipio  Africanus,  and  mother  of  the  Gracchi;^ 
addressed  chiefly  to  her  sons,  were  much  celebrated ; 
but  the  most  ample  collection  now  extant,  is  that  of 
the  Letters  of  Cieero. 

These  may  be  divided  into  four  parts, — 1.  The 
Epistolse  Familiares,  or  Miscellaneous  Correspond* 
ence;  2.  Those  to  Atticus;  3.  To  his  Imdier 
Quintus ;  4*  To  Brutus. 

The  correspondence,  usually  entitled  Ad  Fami- 
liares, includes  a  period  of  about  twenty  years^ 
eommencing  immediately  after  Cicero's  consulate, 
and  ending  a  few  months  before  his  death.  The 
letters  which  this  collection  comprehends,  are  so  ex* 
tremely  miscellaneous,  that  it  is  impossible  to  run 

^  Confess.  III.  4,  and  De  Fit.  Beaten  procem. 
*  Tunstall,  Observations  on  the  Epistles  hetsceen  Cicero  and 
Brutus,  p.  20.  Ed.  London^  1744v  .  '  ^ 
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over  their  oofttents.  Previous  to  tfaiie  battle  of  Pbar"- 
salia,  they  chiefly  consist  of  letters  concerning  the 
distribution  of  consular  proyinces,  and  the  pofitical 
intrigues  relating  to  that  constantly  recuning  sub*- 
ject  of  contention, — ^recommendatory  letters  sent 
with  acquaintances  going  into  the  provinces— de« 
tails  to  his  absent  friends,  with  r^ard  to  the  state  of 
parties  at  Rome,  particularly  the  designs  of  Pom- 
pey  and  Caesar,  and  the  factions  of  Milo  and  Clo- 
dius ;  and,  finally,  entertaining  anecdotes  concern- 
ing the  most  popular  and  fashionable  amusements 
of  the  Capital. 

Subsequent  to  th6  battle  of  Fharsalia,  and  during 
the  supremacy  of  Caesar,  the  letters  are  principally 
addressed  to  the  chie£s  of  the  Pompeian  party,  who 
were  at  that  time  in  banishment  for  their  adherence 
to  the  same  cause  in  which  Cicero  had  been  hitnself 
engaged.  These  epistles  are  chiefly  occupied  with 
consolatory  reflections  on  the  adverse  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed,  and  accounts  of  his 
own  exertions  to  obtain  their  recall.  In  the  per<^ 
usal  of  these  letters,  it  is  painful  and  humiliating  , 
to  observe  the  gratifieation  which  Cicero  evidently 
appears  to  have  received  at  this  period,  firom  the 
attentions,  not  merely  of  Caesar,  but  of  his  creatmres 
and  favourites,  as  Balbus,  Hirtius,  and  Pansa. 
.  After  the  assassination  of  Caesar,  the  letters  lor 
the  most  part  relate  to  the  afEurs  of  the  Republic, 
and  are  directed  to  the  heads  of  the  conspiracy,  or 
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to  leading  men  in  the  state,  as  L^idns  and 
nins  PoUio,  who  were  then  at  the  head  of  armies, 
and  whom  he  anxiously  exhorts  to  declare  for  the 
commonwealth,  in  opposition  Uf  Antony. 

There  are  a  good  many  letters  inserted  in  this 
collection,  addressed  to  Cicero  hy  his  friends.  The 
greatest  numher  are  from  his  old  client  CiteUus, 
who  appears  to  have  been  an  admirable  gossip. 
They  are  written  to  Cicero,  during  his  absence  from 
Rome,  in  his  government  of  Cilicia,  and  give  him 
news  of  party  politics — ^intelligence  of  remarkable 
cases  tried  in  the  Forum — and  of  the  fashionable 
scandal  of  the  day.  The  great  object  of  Coelius  seems 
to  have  been  to  obtain  in  return,  the  dedication  Of 
one  of  Cicero's  works,  and  a  cargo  of  panthers  from 
Asia,  for  his  exhibition  of  games  to  the  Roman  peo* 
pie.  Towards  the  conclusion,  there  are  a  good  many 
letters  from  generals,  who  were  at  the  head  of  armies 
in  the  provinces  at  the  death  of  Csesar,  and  conti* 
nued  their  command  during  the  vrar  which  the  Se* 
nate  waged  against  Antony.  All  of  them,  but  par<* 
ticularly  Asinius  PoUio,  and  Lepidus,  appear  to 
have  acted  with  consummate  treachery  and  dissi* 
mulation  towards  Cicero  and  the  Senate.  On  the 
whole,  though  the  EpistolcB  FamUiares  were  pri- 
vateletters,  and  though  some  private  afiairs  are  treat- 
ed of  in  them,  they  chiefly  relate  to  public  concerns^ 
comprehending,  in  particular,  a  very  full  history  of 
Cicero's  government  in  Cilicia,  the  civil  dissensions 
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of  Iloine»  and  the  war  liet ween  Pompey  and  Cassar. 
Seldom^  however,  do  they  display  any  flashes  of  that 
eloquenee  with  which  the  orator  was  so  richly  en- 
dowed ;  and  no  transaction,  however  important, 
elevated  his  style  ahove  the  level  of  ordinary  con- 
versation. 

The  EpisUd^B  ad  Atticum^  are  also  of  great 
service  for  the  History  of  Rome.  **  Whoever," 
^ys  Cornelius  Nepos,  ^*  reads  these  letters,  will 
not  want  for  a  connected  history  of  the  times.  So 
well  does  be  describe  the  views  of  the  leading  men, 
the  faults  of  generals,  and  the  changes  of  parties 
in  the  state,  that  nothing  is  wanting  for  our  in-> 
formation ;  and  such  was  his  sagacity,  we  are  aL- 
most  led  to  believe  that  it  was  a  kind  of  divination  ; 
for  Cicero  not  only  foretold  what  afterwards  hap^ 
pened  in  his  own  lifetime,  but,  like  a  prophet,  pre^ 
dieted  events  which  are  now  coming  to  pass.^"  Along 
with  this  insight,  we  obtain  more  knowledge  intoCi. 
cero's  private  character,  than  from  the  former  series 
of  letters,  where  he  is  often  disguised  in  the  poU« 
tical  mask  of  the  great  theatre  on  which  he  acted, 
and  where  many  of  his  defects  are  concealed  under 
the  graceful  folds  of  the  toga.  It  was  to  Atticus 
that  he  most  freely  unbosomed  his  thoughts — ^more 
completely  than  even  to  Tullia,  Terentia,  or  Tiro. 
Hence,  while  he  evinces  in  these  letters  much  af« 
iection  for  his  family — ardent  zeal  for  the  interests 
of  his  friends — strong  feelings  of  humanity  and  jus^ 

^  Vit.  Atiici.  c.  16. 
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tice — warm  gratitude  to  his  heoehcUxtB,  and  dero» 
ted  lore  to  his  country,  he  has  not  repressed  his  Ta» 
nity,  or  concealed  the  faults  of  a  mental  organiaa* 
tion  too  susceptible  of  every  impressif^.  His  sen** 
Ability,  indeed,  was  sudb,  that  it  led  him  to  think 
his  misfortunes  were  peculiarly  distinguished  firom 
tibose  of  all  other  men,  and  that  neither  himself  nor 
the  world  could  ever  sufficiently  deplore  them :  henc^ 
the  querulous  and  plaintive  Ume  which  pervades^ 
the  whole  correspondence.  In  every  page  of  it,  too^ 
we  see  traces  of  his  inconsistencies  and  irresolutioB 
4— his  political,  if  not  his  personal  timidity — ^his  rash 
confidence  in  prosperity,  his  alarm  in  danger,  his 
despondence  in  adversity — his  too  nice  jealouaes 
and  delicate  suspicions — ^his  proneness  to  offence^ 
and  his  unresisting- compliance  with  those  who  had 
gained  him  by  flattery,  and  hypocritical  professions 
of  attachment  to  the  commonwealth.  Atticus,  it  is 
clear,  was  a  bad  adviser  for  his  fame,  and  perhaps 
for  his  ultimate  safety ;  and  to  him  may  be  in  a 
great  measure  attributed  that  compromising  con« 
duct  which  has  detracted  so  much  from  the  d%nity 
of  his  character.  ^'  You  succeeded,"  says  Cicero, 
•peaking  of  CiBsar  and  Pompey,  «  in  persuading 
me  to  keep  well  with  the  one,  because  he  had  ren* 
dered  me  services,  and  with  the  other,  because  he 
possessed  great  power."  i  Again,  *^  I  followed  your 
advice  so  punctually,  that  neither  of  them  had  a  &- 

4 
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▼Miite  beyond  myself;"  and  after  ihe  war  had 
taally  hioken  out» ''  I  take  it  very  kind  that  yoii^  in 
'«o  friendly  a  manner,  advise  me  to  declare  as  little 
as  possible  fior  either  party."  ^ 

Perhaps  the  most  interestmg  correspondence  of 
Cicero  is  that  with  his  brother  Quintu8»  who  was 
some  years  younger  than  -the  orator.  He  attained 
the  dignity  of  Prastor  in  69d>  and  afterwards  held 
a  government  in  Asia  as  Pro-prsetor  for  four  years. 
He  returned  to  Home  at  the  moment  in  which  hils 
brother  was  driven  into  exile ;  and  fi>r  some  time 
after,  was  chiefly  employed  in  exerting  himself  to 
obtain  his  recall.  As  Caesar's  lieutenant,  he  served 
with  credit  in  Gaul ;  but  espoused  the  republican 
party  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  w&r.  He  was 
pardoned,  however,  by  Caesar,  and  was  slain  by  the 
blood-thirsty  triumvirate  established  after  his  death. 
Quintus  was  a  man  of  warm  affections,  and  of  some 
military  talents,  but  of  impatient  and  irritable  tem^ 
per.  The  orator  had  evidently  a  high  opinion  of  his 
qualifications,  and  has  introduced  him  as  an  inter* 
locutor  in  the  dialogues  De  Legibus  and  De  Jt)!" 
vinatione. 

The  correspondence  with  Quintus  is  divided  in- 
to  three  books.  The  first  letter  in  the  collection,  is 
one  of  the  noblest  productions  of  the  kind  which 
has  ever  been  penned.  It  is  addressed  to  Quintus 
on  occasion  of  his  government  in  Asia  being  pro- 
longed for  a  third  year.    Availing  himself  of  the 

« 
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rights  of  «i  ^Uet  brother,  as  well  as  of  the  authority 
doired^from  bis  saperior  dignity  and  talents,  Cicero 
•ccmnsels  and  exhorts  bis  brother  concerning  the  due 
administration  of  his  province,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  the  choice  of  his  subordinate  officers,  and 
the  degree  of  trust  to  be  reposed  in  them.  He  ear- 
nestly reproves  him,  but  with  much  fraternal  ten- 
derness and  affection,  for  his  proneness  to  resent- 
ment ;  and  he  concludes  with  a  beautiful  exhorta- 
tion, to  strive  in  all  respects  to  merit  the  praise  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  bequeath  to  posterity  an 
untainted  name*  The  second  letter  transmits  to 
Quintus  an  account  of  some  complaints  which  Ci^^ 
cero  had  heard  in  Kome,  with  regard  to  his  bro- 
ther's conduct  in  the  administration  of  his  govern- 
ment. The  two  following  epistles,  which  conclude 
the  first  book,  are  written^  from  Thessalonica,  in 
the  commencement  of  his  exile.  The  first  of  these, 
beginning,  "  Mi  frater,  mi  frater,  mi  frater,*'  writ- 
ten in  a  sad  state  of  agitation  and  depression,  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  eloquent  and  pathetic  expostula- 
tion. It  is  full  of  strong  and  almost  unbounded  ex- 
pressions of  attachment,  and  exhibits  much  of  that 
exaggeration,  both  in  sentiment  and  language,  in 
which  Cicero  indulged  so  frequently  in  his  ora- 
tions. 

The  second  and  third  books  of  letters,  addressed 
to  his  brother  in  Sardinia  and  Gaul,  give  an  inte- 
resting account  of  the  state  of  public  affairs  during 
the  years  697,  698,  and  part  of  699,  as  also  of  his 
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subsisting  domestic  relations  during  the  same  pe- 
riod. 

Along  with  his  letters  to  Quintus^  there  is  usual- 
ly printed  an  epistle,  or  memoir,  which  Quintus  ad-> 
dressed  to  his  brother  when  he  stood  candidate  for 
the  consulship,  and  which  is  entitled  De  Petitione 
Cansulatus.  It  gives  advice  with  regard  to  the 
measures  he  should  pursue  to  attain  his  object,  par* 
ticularly  inculcating  the  best  means  to  gain  private 
friends,  and  acquire  general  popularity.  But  though 
professedly  drawn  up  merely  for  the  use  of  his  bro- 
ther, it  appears  to  have  been  intended  by  the  au- 
thor as  a  guide,  or  manual,  for  all  who  might  be 
placed  in  similar  circumstances.  It  is  written  with 
con^iderable  elegance,  and  perfect  purity  of  style, 
and  forms  an  iitaportant  document  for  the  history 
of  the  Roman  republic,  as  it  affords  us  a  clearer  in- 
sight, than  we  can  derive  from  any  other  work  now 
extant,  into  the  intrigues  resorted  to  by  the  heads 
of  parties  to  gain  the  sui&ages  of  the  people. 

The  authenticity  of  the  Correspondence  between 
Cicero  and  Brutus,  has  formed  the  subject  of  a  li-^ 
terary  controversy,  perhaps  the  most  celebrated 
which  has  ever  pccurred,  except  that  concerning  the 
£pistles  of  Fhalaris. 

It  is  quite  ascertained,  that  a  correspondence  had 
been  carried  on  between  Cicero  and  Brutus ;  and  a 
collection  of  the  letters  which  had  passed  between 
them,  extending  to  not  less  than  eight  books,  sub- 
sisted for  several  ages  after  Cicero's  death.  They 
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jvere  all  wiitten  daring  the  period  whidi  elapsed 
from  the  assassination  of  Csesar  to  the  tragical  end 
-of  the  orator,  which  comprehended  ahout  a  year  and 
a  half;  and  it  appears  from  the  fragments  of  them^ 
cited  hy  Plutarch  and  the  grammarians,  that  they 
chiefly  related  to  the  memorable  political  events  of 
that  import  nt  interval,  and  to  a  literary  contro^ 
versy  which  subsisted  between  Cicero  and  Brutus^ 
with  regard  to  the  attributes  of  perfect  eloquence.^ 
This  collection  is  mentioned,  and  passages  cited 
from  it,  by  Quintilian,  Plutardi,  and  even  Nonnioa 
Marcellus,^  who  lived  about  the  year  400.  After 
this,  all  trace  of  it  is  lost,  till,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  we  find  some  of  the  disputed  letters  in  the 
possession  of  Petrarch ;  and,  it  has  been  eonjec* 
tured,  that  Petrarch  himself  was  the  discoverer  of 
them.'  Eighteen  of  these  letters,  which  were  all 
that  were  then  known,  were  published  at  Rome 
^n  1470.  Many  years  afterwards,  five  more,  but 
in  a  mutilated  state,  were  found  in  Germany,  and 
these,  in  all  subsequent  editions,  wa*e  printed 
along  with  the  original  eighteen.    All  the  let* 

^  A  few  unimportant  letters^  which  had  passed  between 
iJiese  two  great  men^  during  Cicero's  Proconsulship  in  Ciliday 
were  included  among  the  EpUtoUe  Familiares,  and  are  of  un« 
disputed  authenticity.  It  does  not  seem  clear,  whether  they 
ever  formed  part  of  the  great  collection  of  eight  books,  which 
contained  the  subsequent  correspondence  between  Cicero  and 
Brutus. 

^  Middleton's  Pref.  to  the  Epistkf  qf  Cicero  and  SnUtu, 
p.  4.  London,  1743. 
*  Tunstall,  Obscf^atiom,  &c.  p.  27. 
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ters  relate  to  the  dtuation  of  public  affiurs  after 
tbe  death  of  X^aesar*  They  contain  a  good  deal  of 
reaimination :  Brutus  blaming  Cicero  for  his  dan- 
gerous elevation  of  Octavius^  and  conferring  ho- 
nours on  him  too  profusely ;  Cicero  censuring  Bru- 
tus for  haying  spared  the  life  of  Antony  at  the 
time  of  the  conspiracy. 

Now  the  point  in  dispute  is.  If  these  twenty- 
three  letters  be  parts  of  the  original  eight  books  of 
the  genuine  correspondence  of  Cicero  and  Brutus, 
so  often  cited  by  Plutarch,  Quintilian,  and  Non- 
nius ;  or  if  they  be  the  forgery  of  some  monk  or  so- 
phist, during  the  dark  ag^  which  elapsed  between 
the  time  of  Nonnius  and  Petrarch. 

From  their  very  first  appearance,  the  eighteen 
letters,  which  had  come  into  the  possession  of  Pe- 
trarch, passed  among  the  learned  for  original  epistles 
of  Cicero  and  Brutus;  and  the  five  discovered  in 
Germany,  though  doubted  for  a  while,  were  soon 
received  into  the  same  rank  with  the  others.  Eras- 
mus seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  suspected  the 
whole  to.  be  the  declamatory  composition  of  some 
rhetorician  or  sophist  They  continued,  however, 
to  be  cited  by  every  other  commentator,  critic,  and 
historian,  as  the  unquestionable  remains  of  the  great 
author,  to  whom  they  were  ascribed.  Middleton, 
in  particular,  in  his  Life  of  Cicero,  freely  ref<»Ted 
to  them  us  biographical  authorities,  along  with  the 
Familiar  Epistles,  and  those  to  Atticus. 

VOL.  II.  2  1 
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Matters  were  in  this  situation,  when  Tunstall, 
in  1741,  addressed  a  Latin  epistle  to  Middleton, 
written  professedly  to  introduce  a  proposal  for  a 
new  edition  of  Cicero's  letters  to  Attieus,  and  his 
brother  Quintus.    In  the  first  part  of  this  ejnstle, 
he  attempted  to  retrieve  the  original  readings  of 
these  authentic  treasures  of  Ciceronian  history,  and 
asserted  their  genuine  sense  against  the  corruptions 
or  &lse  interpretations  of  them,  whidi  had  led  to 
many  err<meous  conclusions  in  Middleton's  Life  of 
Cicero.  In  the  second  part,  he  denies  the  autiien- 
ticity  of  the  whole  correspondence  between  Cicero 
and  Brutus,  which,  he  alleges,  is  the  production  of 
some  sophist  or  scholiast  of  the  middle  ages,  who 
probably  wrote  them,  according  to  the  practice  of 
those  days,  as  an  exercise  for  his  rhetorical  talents ; 
and  with  the  view  either  of  drawing  up  a  supplement 
to  the  Episties  to  Atticus,  so  as  to  carry  on  tiie  his- 
tory from  the  period  at  which  they  terminate,  or  to 
vindicate  Cicero's  character  from  the  imputation  of 
rashness,  in  throwing  too  much  power  into  the  hands 
of  Octavius.  Tunstall  farther  thinks,  that  the  lead- 
ing subject  of  these  letters  was  suggested  to  the 
sophist  by  a  passage  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Brutus, 
where  it  is  mentioned  that  Brutus  had  ranonstra- 
ted  with  Cicero,  and  complained  of  him  to  their 
mutual  friend  Atticus,  for  the  court  he  paid  to  Oc- 
tavius,  which  showed  that  his  aim  was  not  to  pro- 
cure liberty  for  his  country,  but  a  kind  master  to 
himself. 
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MidcUeton  soon  afterwards  published  an  English 
translation  of  the  whole  correspondence  between 
Brutus  and  Cicero»  with  notes ;  and,  in  a  prefa<- 
tory  dissertation,  written  with  considerable  and  un*- 
provoked  asperity,  he  attempted  to  vindicate  the 
authority  of  the  epistles,  and  to  answer  the  objec- 
tions of  Tunstall.  His  adversary  replied  in  an  im* 
raense  English  work,  of  more  than  400  pages,  en* 
titled,  **  Observations  on  the  present  Collection  of 
Epistles  between  Cicero  and  Brutus,  representing 
several  evident  marks  of  Forgery  in  those  Epistles^ 
in  Answer  to  the  late  Pretences  of  Dr  Middleton. 
1744." 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  sketch  of  the  argumen* 
tative  part  of  this  famed  controversy,  as  the  merit 
of  all  such  discussion  consists  in  the  extreme  accu- 
racy and  minuteness  of  investigation.  The  main 
scope,  however,  of  the  objections,  is  thus  general- 
ly exhibited  by  Tunstall  in  his  Latin  epistie.  He 
declares,  ^^  that  as  he  came  fresh  from  the  perusal 
of  Cicero's  genuine  letters,  he  perceived  that  those 
to  Brutus  wanted  the  beauty  and  copiousness  of  the 
Ciceronian  diction — that  the  epistles,  both  of  Brur 
tus  and  Cicero,  were  drawn  in  the  same  style  and 
manner  of  colouring,  and  trimmed  up  with  so 
much  art  and  diligence,  that  they  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed rather  from  scholastic  subtlety  and  medita- 
tion, than  from  the  genuine  acts  and  affairs  of  life 
•—that  when,  both  before  and  after  the  date  of  the 
letters  to  Atticus,  several  epistles  had  been  ad- 
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dressed  from  Brutus  to  Cicero,  and  from  Cicero  to 
Brutus,  it  was  strange  that  those  which  preceded 
the  letters  to  Atticus  should  have  heen  lost,  and 
those  alone  remain  which  appear  to  have  been  in- 
dustriously designed  for  an  epilogue  to  the  Epistles 
to  Atticus — that  such  reasons  induced  him  to  sus- 
pect, but  on  looking  farther  into  the  letters  them- 
selves, he  discovered  many  absurdities  in  the  sense, 
many  improprieties  in  the  language,  many  remark- 
able  predictions  of  future  events,  both  on  Brutus's 
fiide  and  Cicero's ;  but  what  was  most  material,  a 
great  number  of  historical  facts,  not  only  quite 
new,  but  wholly  altered,  and  some  even  apparently 
false,  and  contradictory  to  the  genuine  works  of 
Cicero.-* 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  co&troversy,  as  it  stood 
between  Tunstall  and  Middleton.  In  1745,  the 
year  after  Middleton  had  published  his  translation 
c£  the  epistles,  Markland  engaged  in  this  literary 
contest  against  the  letters,  by  publishing  his  ^Re- 
marks on  the  Epistles  of  Cicero  to  Brutus,  and  of 
Brutus  to  Cicero,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.**  The 
arguments  of  Tunstall  had  chiefly  turned  on  histo- 
rical inconsistencies — those  of  Markland  princi- 
pally hinge  on  phrases  to  be  found  in  the  letters, 
which  are  not  Ciceronian,  or  ev^n  of  pure  latinity. 


I  must  here  close  this  long  account  of  the 
tings  of  Cicero — of  Cicero,  distinguished  as  the 
Consul  of  the  republic — as  the  &ther  and  savioiu: 
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'^  Some  felt  the  silent  stroke  of  mouldering  age. 
Some  hostile  ftiry,  some  rdigions  nge ; . 
Barbarian  blindness,  Cfarisdan  zeal  conspire. 
And  Papal  piety,  and  Gothic  fire.*' . 

Pope's  EpUtU  to  Addi9(m, 
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In  order  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  works 
commonly  called  Classical^  it  is  important  to  ascertain^  in  wHat 
manner  they  were  giren  to  the  public  by  their  respective  au- 
thor&— to  trace  how  they  were  preserved  during  the  long  night 
of  the  dark  age&— and  to  point  out  by  whom  their  perishing 
remains  were  first  discovered  at  the  return  of  light.  Nor  will 
it  be  uninteresting  to  follow  up  this  Sketchy  by  an  enumeration 
of  the  principal  Editions  of  the  Classics  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages^  and  of  the  best  Translations  of  them  which^  from 
time  to  time,  have  appeared  in  the  Italian^  French^  and  Eng- 
lish languages. 

There  exists  sufficfent  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
accurate  transcriptions  oif  the  works  of  their  own  writers  were 
held  by  the  Romans.  The  correctness,  however,  of  printing, 
could  not  be  expected.  Sometimes  signs  and  single  characters 
were  used  to  express  complete  words,  and  these  were  different- 
ly employed  and  interpreted  by  different  transcribers. 

Accordingly,,  we  find  that  the  corruption  of  the  Classics  had 
begun  at  a  very  early  period.    The  ninth  satire  of  Lucilius  is 
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directed  against  the  ridiculous  blunders  of  transcribers^  and 
contains  rules  for  greater  correctness.'  Cicero^  in  his  lett^^ 
to  his  brother  Quintus,  bitterly  complains  of  the  errors  of  co- 
pyists^—- ^'  De  Latinis  vero,  quo  me  vertam,  nescio;  ita  mendoee 
et  Bcribuntur^  et  veneunt."^  Strabo  says^  that  in  his  time 
booksellers  employed  ignorant  transcribers^  who  neglected  to 
compare*  what  they  wrote  with  the  exemplar /*which,  he  adds, 
has  occurred  in  many  works^  copied  for  the  purpose  of  being 
sold^  both  at  Rome  and  Alexandria.'  Martial^  tooj  thus  cau- 
tions his  reader  against  the  mistakes  occasioned  by  the  inaccu- 
racy and  haste  of  the  Tenders  of  books,  und  the  transcribers 
whom  they  employed : 

*^  Si  qua  videbuntor  chartis  tibi,  lector,  in  bti«, 

Sive  obscura  nimiB,  sive  Latina  parum ; 
Non  meiu  est  error :  nocuit  Librarius  illis, 

Dum  properat  Tersas  annumerare  tibL"^ 

Aulus  Gellius  repeatedly  complains  of  the  inaccuracy  of  copies 
in  his  time :  We  learn  from  him,  that  the  writings  of  the 
greatest  Classics  were  already  corrupted  and  ^sified,  not  only 
by  the  casual  errors  of  copyists,  but  by  the  deliberate  perver- 
sions of  critics,  who  boldly  altered  every  thing  that  was  too 
elegant  or  poetical  for  their  own  taste  and  understanding.^  To 
the  numerous  corruptions  in  the  text  of  Sallust  he  particular- 
ly refers.* 

It  seems  also  probable,  that  the  destruction  of  the  treasures 
of  classical  literatiure  commenced  at  a  very  early  period.  Var- 
ro's  library,  which  was  the  most  extensive  private  collection 
of  books  in  Italy,  was  ruined  and  dispersed  when  his  villa  was 
occupied  by  Antony  ;^  and  some  of  his  own  treatises,  as  that 
addressed  to  Pompey  on  the  duties  of  the  Consulship,  were  ir- 
retrievably lost.  Previous  to  the  art  of  printing,  books,  in  con- 

1  EpUt.  Ad  QuitU,  FraU  Lib.  III.  £p.  5. 

s  Geograph,  Lib.  XIIL  3  Lib.  II.  Ep.  8. 

4  Noct,  Attic,  Lib.  II.  c.  \4,  ct  pastim,         a  Ibid.  Lib.  XX.  c  C 

6  Noct,  Attic.  Lib.  III.  c  10. 
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sequence  of  their  great  scarcity  and  yalue^  were  diiefly  hei^)ed 
up  in  public  libraries.  Several  of  tbese  were  consumed  in  tihe 
iire^  by  wbich  so  many  temples  were  burned  to  tbe  ground  in 
tbe  reign  of  Nero^^  particularly  the  library  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo^  on  the  Palatine  Hill>  which  was  founded  by  Augustus^ 
and  contained  all  the  Roman  poets  and  historians  previous  to 
his  age.  This  literary  establishment  having  been  restored  as 
hr  as  was  possible  by  Domitian^  suffered  a  second  time  by  fire ; 
and  the  extensive  library  of  the  Capitol  perished  in  a  £onfla^ 
gration  in  the  reign  of  Commodus.'  When  it  is  considered^ 
that  at  these  periods  the  copies  of  Latin  works  were  few,  and 
chiefly  confined  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  some  notion  may  be 
formed  of  the  extent  of  the  loss  sustained  by  these  successive 
conflagrations. 

From  the  portentous  sera  of  the  death  of  Pertinax,  the  brief 
reign  of  each  succeeding  emperor  ended  in  assassination,  dvil 
war,  and  revolution.  The  imperial  throne  was  filled  by  soldiers 
of  fortune,  who  came  like  shadows,  and  like  shadows  departed. 
Rome  at  length  ceased  to  be  the  fixed  and  habitual  residence  of 
her  sovereigns,  who  were  now  generally  employed  at  a  distance 
in  the  field,  in  repelling  foreign  enemies,  or  repressing  ustgpers. 
While  it  is  certain,  that  during  this  period  many  of  the  finest 
monimients  of  the  arts  were  destroyed,  and  some  of  the  most 
splendid  works  of  architecture  defaced,  it  can  hardly  be  mxp^ 
posed  that  the  frail  texture  of  the  parchment,  or  papyrus, 
should  have  resisted  the  stroke  of  sudden  ruin,  or  the  gradual 
mouldering  of  neglect. 

But  the  chief  destruction  took  place  after  the  removal  of 
the  seat  of  empire  by  Constantine.  The  loss  of  so  many  das* 
sical  works  subsequent  tothat  iera„  has  been  attributed  chiefly 
to  the  irruption  of  the  northern  barbarians;  but  it  was  fiolly 
as  much  owing  to  the  blind  zeal  of  the  early  Christians.  Many 

*  Tacit.  Annal  Lib.  XV.  c  30-41. 

'  Joann.  Sarisberiensis,  De  Nug.  Curiah  LiU  VIIIC  c.  10.    Lurscnius, 
Dutert.  De  Bibnot?iecis  Vcierum^  p.  29?. 
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of  the  public  libraries  were  placed  in  temples^  and  hence  were 
the  more  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  proselytes  to  the  new  fidth. 
This  devastation  began  in  Italy  in  the  fourth  century^  before 
the  barbarians  had  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  empire  ;  and, 
in  the  same  century^  if  Sulpidus  Sererus  may  be  credited. 
Bishop  Martin  undertook  a  crusade  against  the  temples  of  the 
Gauls.^  St  Augustine^  St  Jerome,  and  Lactantius,  indeed,  knew 
the  classics  well ;  but  they  considered  them  as  a  sort  of  forbid- 
den fruit :  and  St  Jerome^  as  he  himself  informs  ns,  was  whip- 
ped by  an  angel  for  pei^sing  them.  The  following,  or  fifth  cen- 
tury, was  distinguished  by  the  first  capture  of  Rome,  and  its 
suooessiye  devastation»  by  Alaric,  Genseric,  and  Attila.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  century,  Milan,  too,  was  plundered;  which, 
next  to  Rome,  was  the  chief  repository  of  books  in  Italy. 

Monachism,  which,  in  its  first  institution,  particularly  in 
the  east,  had  been  so  destructive  of  literary  works,  became, 
when  moi^  advanced  in  its  progress,  a  chief  cause  of  their  pre- 
servation. When  the  monks  were  at  length  united,  in  a  spe- 
cies of  social  union,  under  the  fixed  rules  of  St  Benedict,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  the  institution  contributed,  if 
not  to  the  diffusion  of  literature,  at  least  to  the  preservation 
of  literary  works.  There  was  no  prohibition  in  the  ordinances 
of  St  Benedict  against  the  reading  of  classical  writings,  as  in 
those  of  St^  Isidore ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  wherever 
any  abbot>  or  even  monk,  had  a  taste  for  letters,  books  were 
introduced  into  the  convent.  We  have  a  remarkable  example 
of  this  in  the  instance  of  Cassiodorus,  whose  genius,  learning, 
and  virtue,  shed  a  lustre  on  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  Ita- 
lian history.  After  his  pre-eminent  services  as  a  minister  of 
state  during  the  reign  of  Theodoric,  and  regency  of  Amala- 
suntha,  he  retired,  in  the  year  540,  when  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  seventy,  to  the  monastery  of  Monte-Casino,  situated  in 
a  most  delightful  spot,  near  the  place  of  his  birth,  in  Calabria. 

1  Sulp.  Scverus,'  Dc  Martini  Fiiay  c.  16. 
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There  be  became  as  sernceable  to  literature  as  be  bad  former- 
ly been  to  tbe  state;  and  tbe  convent  to  whicb  be  betook  bim- 
self  deserves  to  be  first  mentioned  in  any  future  bistory  of  tbe 
preservation  of  tbe  Classics.  Before  bis  entrance  into  it^  be  pos- 
sessed an  extensive  library^  witb  wbicb  be  enricbed  tl^e  clois- 
ter;^ and  subsequently  .enlarged  it  by  a  collection  of  MSS.^ 
wbicb  be  caused  to  be  brougbt  to  bim  from  various  quarters 
of  Italy.  Tbere  is  still  extant  Jbis  order  to  a  monk  to  procure 
for  bim  Albinus'  treatise  on  Music;  wbicb ^o>vs>  tbat  bis  col- 
lection was  not  entirely,  confined  to  tbeological  treatises :  wbile 
bis  work  De  Artibtis  ac  JDiscipHnis  Uberatium  Literarum,  is  an 
ample  testimony  of  bis  classical  learning,  and  of  tbe  value 
wbicb  be  attached  to  it.  His  library  contained,  at  least,  £n- 
nius,  Terence,  Lucretius,  Varro,  Cioero,  and  Sallust.'  Tbe 
monks  of  bis  convent  were  excited  by  bim  to  tbe  transcription 
of  MSS. ;  and^  in  bis  work  De  Orthographia,  be  did  not  dis- 
dain to  give  minute  directions  for  copying  witb  facility  and 
correctness.  Tbus,  in  collecting  an  ample  library — in  diffusing 
copies  of  ancient  MSS. — in  verbal  instructions,  written  lec- 
tures, and  tbe  composition  of  voluminous  works — be  closed, 
in  tbe  service  of  religion  and  learning,  a  long  and  meritorious 
life. 

'  Tbe  example  of  Cassiodorus  was  followed  in  otber  convents^ 
Soon  after  bis  death,  Columbanus  founded  a  monastery  of 
Benedictines  at  Bobbio,  a  town  situated  among  tbe  northern 
Appenines.  This  religious  society,  as  Tiraboschi  informs  us, 
was  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  sanctity  of  its  manners,  but 
tbe  cultivation  of  literature.  It  was  fortunate  tbat  receptacles 
for  books  bad  now  been  thus*  provided,  as  otherwise  the  trea- 
sures of  classical  literature  in  Italy  would,  in  all  likelihood, 
have  totally  perished  during  the  wars  of  Belisarius,  and  Narses, 
and  the  invasion  of  Totila.  It  is  in  the  age  of  Cassiodorus^ — 
tbat  is,  the  beginning  and  nu4dle  of  the  sixth  century,— -that 

I  Cassiodor.  Opera* 

s  Petit-Radel,  Rechcrchet  tur  let  Biblioth,  Ancictma. 
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Tiraboechi  places  tbe  serious  and  systematic  comineiiceraent 
of  the  transcription  of  tbe  classics.^  He  mentions  the  names 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  copyists ;  and  the  list  has  been 
much  enlarged  by  Fkbridus.* 

In  Gregory  the  Greats  who  was  Pope  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
and  beginning  of  the  seventh  century^  the  literature  of  the 
west^  according  to  popular  belief,  found  a  rival  to  the  Calipk 
Omar  in  the  east.  He  has  been  accused  particularly  of  burn- 
ing a  classical  library,  and  also  some  valuable  works,  which 
had  replaced  those  formerly  consumed  in  the  Palatine  library. 
John  of  Salisbury  is  the  sole  authority  for  this  charge ;  and  even 
he,  who  lived  six  centuries  after  the  age  of  Gregory,  only  men- 
tions it  as  a  tradition  and  report :  "  Fertur  Beatus  Gregorius 
bibliothecam  combussisse  gentilem,  quo  divines  paginae  gratior 
esset  locus,  et  major  auctoritas,  et  diligentia  studiosior  ;"^ 
and  again,  ^'  Ut  traditur  a  majoribus,  incendio  dedit  probatse 
lectionis  scripta,  Palatinus  qusecunque  tenebat  ApoUa"^  Car- 
dan informs  us,  that  Gregory  also  caused  the  plays  of  Naevius, 
Ennius,  and  Afranius,  to  be  burned.  That  he  suppressed  the 
works  of  Cicero,  rests  on  the  authority  of  a  passage  in  an  edict 
published  by  Louis  XI.,  dated  1473,  and  quoted  by  Lyron  in 
his  Singularitez  Historiques,^  S.  Antonius,  who  was  Arch- 
bishop of  Florence  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is 
cited  by  Vossius  as  the  most  ancient  author  who  has  asserted 
that  he  burned  the  decades  of  Livy.^  These  diarges  have  been 
strenuously  supported  by  Brucker;7  while  Tiraboschi,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  vindicated  the  memory  of  the  Pontiff  from  all 
such  aspersions."  Bayle  has  adopted  a  prudent  neutrality.' 
Denina^^  and  Ginguene,^^  the  most  recent  authors  who  have 

1  Stor.  deU  Letter.  Ital  Part  I.  Lib.  I.        >  Bibliotheca  Latin. 
»  De  Nug.  Cur.  Lib.  VIII.  c  19.  <  Ihtd.  Lib.  II.  c  20. 

A  Tom.  I.  6  j)c  HutoricU  Laiiuit,  Lib.  I.  c.  19. 

»  Hitt.  Critic.  PhUotoph.  Tom.  IIL 
'  8  Stor.  deU.  Letterat.  ItaL.  Tom.  III.  Lib.  IL  c  2. 
9  Diet.  Hittor.  Art.  Oregoire. 
i<*  Vicende  detta  Letteratura,  Lib.  I.  c.  3. 
"  Hist.  Litter.  d*Italie^  Tom.  T.  c.  2. 
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touched  on  the  enibject,  seem  to  consider  the  question^  after  all 
that  has  heen  written  on  it^  as  still  doubtful^  and  not  likely  to 
receive  any  fiarther  elucidation.  It  appears  certain^  that  Gre- 
gory disliked  classical^  or  profane  literature^  on  account  of  the 
oracles^  idolatry^  and  rites^  with  which  it  is  associated^  and 
that  he  prohibited  its  study  by  the  clergy;^ — ^whence  may ^ 
perhaps^  hare  originated  the  reports  of  his  wilfully  destroying 
the  then  surriving  libraries  and  books  of  Rome. 

During  the  course  of  the  two  centuries  which  followed  the 
death  of  Gregory,  Italy  was  divided  between  the  Greeks  and 
Lombards,  and  was  torn  by  spiritual  dissensions.  The  most 
numerous  and  barbarous  swarm  which  had  yet  crossed  the 
Alps,  was  the  Lombards,  who  descended  on  Italy,  under  their 
king  Alboinus,  in  568,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Narses. 
It  was  no  longer  a  tribe  or.  army  by  which  Italy  was  invaded ; 
but  a  whole  nation  of  old  men,  women,  and  children,  covered 
its  plains.  This  ignorant  and  ferocious  race  spread  thenfselves 
from  the  Alps  to  Rome  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  centu- 
ries. And  although  Rome  itself  escaped  the  Lombard  domi- 
nion, the  horrors  of  a  perpetual  siege  can  alone  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  its  distressed  situation.  The  feuds  of  the 
Lombard  chiefs,  their  wars  with  the  Greeks,  who  still  remain- 
ed masters  of  Rome,  and  at  length  with  the  Franks  (all  which 
contests  were  marked  with  fire  and  massacre)  made  a  desert  of 
the  Peninsular  garden.^  Hitherto  the  superstitious  feelings 
of  the  northern  hordes  had  inspired  them  with  some  degree  of 
i^espect  for  the  sacerdotal  order  which  they  found  established 
in  Italy.  Reverence  for  the  person  of  the  priest  had  extended 
itself  to  the  security  of  his  property,  and  while  the  palace  and 
castlie  were  wrapt  in  flames,  the  convent  escaped  from  sacrilege. 
But  the  Lombards  extended  their  fiiry  to  objects  which  their 
rude  predecessors  had  for  the  most  respected ;  and  learnipg 

^  Bayle,  Diclion,  Hittor,  Art.  Oreooire.  Rem.  M.  Gibbon*8  De- 
clfMt  and  Fall  of  the  Ronu  JEmp,  c  45. 

*  Muntori,  AiUiquitatet  ItaTtce  Med.  JEvi^  Tom.  III.  p.  853.  ed.  Milan, 
1741. 
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was  now  attacked  in  her  most  vulnerable  part.  Amid  the  ge« 
neral  destruction^  the  monasteries  and  their  libraries  were  no 
longer  spared ;  and  with  others^  that  of  Monte  Casino^  one  of 
the  most  valuable  and  extensive  in  Italy^  was  plundered  hy  the 
Lombards.^  Some  books  preserved  in  the  sack  of  the  libraries 
were  carried  back  by  these  strangers  .to  their  native  countryv 
and  a  few  were  saved  by  monks^  who  sought  refuge  in  other 
kingdoms^  which  accounts  for  the  number  of  classical  MSS. 
subsequently  discovered  in  France  and  Germany.^ 

Amid  the  ruin  of  taste  and  letters  in  these  ages^  it  is  pro- 
bable that  but  few  new  copies  were  made  from  the  MSS*  then 
extant.  Some  of  the  classics^  however,  were  still  spared,  and 
remained  in  the  monastic  libraries.  Anspert,  who  was  Abbot 
of  Beneventum,  in  the  eighth  centiuy,  declares,  that  he  had 
never  studied  Homer,  Plato,  Cicero,  or  Virgil,  which  implies, 
that  they  were  still  preserved,  and  accessible  to  his  perusal.^ 

The  division  of  Italy  between  the  Lombards  and  Greeks 
continued  till  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  when  Charle- 
magne put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  the  former,  and  founded 
his  empire.  Whether  this  monarch  himself  had  any  pretensions 
as  a  scholar,  is  more  than  doubtful ;  but  whether  he  possessed 
learning  or  not,  he  was  a  generous  patron  of  those  who  did. 
He  assembled  round  his  court  such  persons  as  were  most  dis- 
tinguished for  talents  and  erudition ;  he  establbhed  schools,  and 
pensioned  scholars;  and  he  founded  also  a  species  of  Academy,  uf 
which  Alcuin  was  the  head,  and  in  which  every  one  adopted  a 
scriptural  or  classic  appellation.  This  tended  to  multiply  the 
MSS.  of  the  classics,  and  many  of  them  foimd  a  place  in  the  im- 
perial library  mentioned  by  Eginhard.  Charlemagne  also  esta- 
blished the  monastery  of  Fulda,  and,  in  consequence,  copies  of 
these  MSS.  found  their  way  to  Germany  in  the  beginning  of  the 

1  Tiiaboschi,  Stor.  dell  LetteraU  JtaL  Tom.  III.  Lib.  II. 

S  Ibid. 

3  PetiuRadd,  Hecherchet  tur  let  Biblioth,  AncienHesy  p.  53. 
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ninth  century.^  The  more  recent  Latin  writerarj  as  Boethius, 
Macrobius,  and  Capella^  were  chiefly  popolar  in  his  age ;  but 
Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Livy,  were  not  unknown.  Alcuin's  poetical 
account  of  the  library  at  York,  founded  by  Archbishop  Egbert, 
and  of  which  he  himself  had  been  the  first  librarian,  affords  us 
some  notion  of  the  usual  contents  of  the  libraries  of  the  time.— 

*^  HUc  invenies  yeterum  vestigia  patrnm  ; 
Quicquid  habet  pro  se  Latio  Romanus  in  orbe, 
Graeda  yd  qiiioquid  transmisit  dara  Latiois.'* 

Then,  after  enumerating  the  works  of  all  the  Fathers  which  had 
a  place  in  the  library,  he  proceeds  with  his  catalogue^— ^ 

^'  Histoxid  yeteres,  Pompeius,  Plinius,  ipse 
Acer  Artstotdes  rhetor,  atque  TuUIus  ingens, 
Qoid  quoque  Sedulias,  yd  quid  canit  ipse  Juyencus, 
Alcuinus,  et  Clemens  Prosper,.  Paolinus  orator ; 
Quid  Fortunalua  yd  quid  Lactaniius  edunt 
Que  Maro  Virgilius,  Statius,  Lucanus  ct  auctor, 
Artis  grammaticiD  yd  quid  scripsere  magistri." 

But  though  there  were  libraries  in  other  countries,  Italy  al- 
ways contained  the  greatest  number  of  classical  MSS.  In  the 
ninth  century.  Lupus,  who  was  educated  at  Fulda,  and  after- 
wards became  Abbot  of  Ferrieres,  a  monastery  in  the  Orlea- 
nois,  requested  Pope  Benedict  III.  to  send  him  Cicero  de  Ora^ 
tare  and  Quintilian,  of  both  of  which  he  possessed  parts,  but  had 
neither  of  them  complete  ;  '  and  in  another  letter  he  begs  from 
Italy  a  copy  of  Suetonius.^  The  series  of  his  letters  gives  us  a  fa- 
Yourable  impression  of  the  state  of  profane  literature  in  his  time. 
In  his  very  first  letter  to  Einhart^  who  had  been  his  preceptor, 
he  quotes  Horace  and  the  Tusculan  Questions.  Virgil  is  repeat- 
edly cited  in  the  course  of  his  epistles,  and  the  lines  of  Catul- 
lus are  familiarly  referred  to  as  authorities  for  the  proper  quan- 
tities of  syllables.  Lupus  did  not  confine  his  care  to  the  mere 

1  £idiom,  LUterargackiclUey  ed.  Ootting.  1812. 

s  Lupi  E^itU  103.  dated  856.  '  Ibid.  Ep.  01. 
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traoflcription  of  MSS.  He  bestowed  much  pains  on  the  recti* 
fication  of  the  texts^  as  is  erinoed  by  his  letter  to  Ansbald, 
Abbot  of  Pninij  where  he  acknowledges  baring  reoeired  from 
him  a  copy  of  the  epistles  of  Cicero^  which  would  enable  hbn 
to  correct  the  MSS.  of  them  which  he  himself  possessed.^ 

It  was  a  rule  in  convents^  that  those  who  embraced  the  ma> 
nastic  life  should  employ  some  hours  each  day  in  manual  la- 
bour ;  but  as  all  were  not  fit  for  those  occupations  which  re- 
quire  much  corporeal  exertion,  many  of  the  monks  fulfiUed  their 
tasks  by  copying  MSS.  Transcription  became  a  farouiite  ex- 
ercise in  the  ninth  century,  and  was  much  encouraged  by  the 
abbots.'  In  every  great  convent  there  was  an  apartment  caO* 
ed  the  Scriptorium,  in  which  writers  were  employed  in  tran- 
scribing such  books  as  were  deeniied  proper  for  the  library. 
The  heads  of  monasteries  borrowed  their  classics  from  each 
other,  and,  having  copied,  returned  them.'  By  this  means, 
books  were  wonderfully  multiplied,  and  a  library  became  the 
constant  appendage  of  a  cloister. 

At  the  same  time,  during  this  century  there  were  many 
counteracting  causes  which  rendered  MSS.  more  scarce  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  been.  During  the  Norman  invasion 
the  convents  were  the  chief  objects  of  plunder.  The  scarcity 
of  paper,  too,  not  only  prevented  the  increase  of  dasscial  MSS. 
but  occasioned  the  loss  of  some  which  were  then  in  existence, 
from  the  characters  having  been  deleted,  int  order  to  make  way 
for  a  more  &vourite  production.  The  monkish  scribes  were 
accustomed  to  peal  off  the  surface  of  parchment  MSS.,  or  to 
obliterate  the  ink  by  a  chemical  process,  for  the  purpose  of 
fitting  them  to  receive  the  works  of  some  Christian  author;  so 
that,  by  a  singular  and  fatal  metamorphosis,  a  dassic  was 
frequently  transformed  into  a  vapid  homily  or  monastic  le- 
gend.   That  many  valuable  works  of  antiquity  perished  in 

*  Ginguen^,  HUt.  LUt.  ^ItaUe^  Tom.  I.  p.  63. 

'  Ziegel,  mtL  Bd  Liter.  Tom.  I.  HUU  Liter,  de  la  FraneCy  Tom.  IV. 
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this  way^  is  evinced  by  the  nmuber  of  MSS.  which  have  been 
discovered^  evidently  written  on  erazed  parchments.  Thus  the 
fragments  of  Cicero's  Orations^  lately  found  in  the  Ambrosian 
library^  had  been  partially  obliterated^  to  make  room  for  the 
works  of  Sedulius^  and  the  Acts  of  the  Cbuncil  of  Chalcedon. 
The  tenth  century  has  generally  been  accounted  the  age  of 
deepest  darkness  in  the  west  of  Europe.  During  its  course, 
Italy  was  united  by  Otho  I.  with  the  German  empire,  and  was 
torn  by  civil  dissensions.  Muratori  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  the  plundering  of  Italian  convents,  which  was  the  conse- 
quence of  these  commotions,  and  of  the  eruption  of  the  Huns 
in  899.^  Still,  however,  Italy  continued  to  be  the  great  depo- 
sitory of  classical  MSS. ;  and  in  that  country  they  were  occa- 
sionally sought  with  the  utmost  avidity.  Gerbert,  who  became 
Pope  in  the  last  year  of  the  tenth  century,  by  name  of  Silvester 
II.,  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  in  procuring  transcrip- 
tions of  MSS.  This  extraordinary  man,  impelled  by  a  thirst 
of  science,  had  left  his  home  and  country  at  an  early  period  of 
life :  He  had  visited  various  countries  of  Europe,  but  it  was  in 
Spain,  then  partly  subject 'to  the  Arabs,  that  he  had  chiefly  ob« 
tained  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  mathematical  talent, 
and  desire  of  general  information.  Being  no  less  ready  to 
communicate  than  eager  to  acquire  learning,  he  founded  a 
school  on  his  return  to  Italy,  and  greatly  increased  the  library 
at  Bobbio,  in  Lombardy,  to  the  abbacy  of  which  he  had  been 
promoted.  While  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  in  France,  that  king- 
dom experienced  the  effects  of  his  enlightened  zeal.  During 
his  papacy,  obtained  for  him  by  his  pupil  Otho  IH.  he  perse- 
vered in  his  love  of  learning.  In  his  generosity  to  scholars, 
and  his  expenditure  of  wealth  for  the  employment  of  copyists, 
as  well  as  for  exploring  the  repositories  in  which  the  moulder- 
ing relics  of  ancient  learning  were  yet  to  be  found,  we  trace  a 
hasty  liberality,  bordering  on  profusion. — *^  Ndsti,"  says  he,  in 

■ 

1  Ann<U%  d'lialiay  Ad  Ann.  899,  &6. 
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one  of  hia  epistles  to  the  Monk  Bidnaldo, ''  quanto  stadio  libnK 
rum  exemplaria  undique  conquiram ;  n6sti  quot  acriptores  in 
urlHbus^  aut  in  agris  Italiae  passim  habeantur.  Age  ergo,  et  te 
solo  eonscio,  ex  tuis  snmptibus  fac  ut  mihi  scribantur  Mani- 
lius  de  Astronomia  et  Victorimis.  Sp(mdeo  tibi«  et  oertum  te- 
neo  quod^  quicquid  erogaveris^  cumulatim  remittam/'  ^  Having 
by  this  means'  exhausted  Italy,  he  directed  his  researches  to 
countries-beyond  the  Alps/  a»  we  perceive  from  his  letter  to 
Egbert,  Abbot  of  Tours^^ — "  Cui  rei  preparandse  bibliothecam 
assidue  comparo ;  et  sicut  Romas  dudum,  et  in  aliis  partibos 
Jtaliae,  in  Germaniaquoque,  et  Belgica,  scriptores  auctorumque 
exemplaria  multitudine  nummorum  redemi ;  adjutus  benero- 
lentia  et  studio  amicorum  comprovindaliym :  sic  identidem 
apud  Yos  per  tos  fieri  sinite  ut  exorem.  Quos  scribi  yelimus, 
in  fine  epistolse  designabimus."  '  This  list,  howerer,  is  not 
printed  in  any  of  the  editions  of  Gerbert's Letters^  which  Ihave 
had  an  opportunity  of  consulting* 

It  thus  appears  that  there  were  zealous  researches  for  the 
dassicSy  and  successful  discoveries  of  them,  long  before  the  age 
of  Poggio,  or  even  of  Petrarch. 

Gerbert^  previous  to  his  elevation  to  the  Pontificate,  had^  as 
already  mentioned,  he&i  abbot  of  Bobbio ;  and  the  catalogue 
^which  Muratori  has  given  of  the  library  in  that  convent,  may 
be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  description  and  extent  of  the 
classical  treasures  contained  in  the  best  monastic  libraries  of 
the  tenth  century.  While  the  collection,  no  doubt,  chiefly  con- 
sists of  the  works  of  the  saints  and  fathers,  we  find  Persius, 
Valerius  Flaocus,  and  Juvenal,  contained  in  one  volume.  There 
are  also  enumerated  in  the  list  Cicero's  Topica,  and  his  Ca- 
tilinarian  orations.  Martial^  parts  of  Ausonius  and  Pliny,  the 
first  book  of  Lucretius,  four  books  of  Claudian,  the  same  num- 
ber of  Lucan^  and  two  of  Ovid.'    The  monastery  of  Monte 

1  Eput.  130.  *  EpitU  44. 

'  AnHquUata  HoIUb  Med,  JEviy  Tom.  III.  p.  818.  Themoittiliiable 
books  of  the  Bobbian  collection  were  txuifenredy  in  the  ecfcnteenth  ceo- 
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Caasino^  which  was  the  retreat^  as  we  have  seen^  of  Cas8iodonis> 
was  distinguished  about  the  same  period  for  its  classical  library. 
— '*  The  monks  of  Cassino,  in  Italy/'  observes  Warton, "  were 
distinguished  before  the  year  1000,  not  only  for  their  know- 
ledge of  the  sciences,  but  their  attention  to  polite  learning, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  classics.  Their  learned  Abbot, 
Desiderius,  collected  the  best  of  the  Roman  writers.  This  fra- 
ternity not  only  composed  learned  treatises  on  music,  logic, 
astronomy,  and  the  Vitnivian  architecture,  but  likewise  em- 
ployed  a  portion  of  their  time  in  transcribing  Tacitus,  Joman- 
desj  Ovid's  Fasti,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Donatus  the  grammarian, 
Virgil,  Theocritus,  and  Homer." 

During  the  eleventh  century,  the  Benedictines  having  exci- 
ted scandal  by  their  opulence  and  luxury,  the  Carthusian  and 
Cistertian  orders  attracted  notice  and  admiration,  by  a  self-de- 
nying austerity ;  but  they  valued  themselves  not  less  than  the 
Benedictines,  on  the  elegance  of  their  classical  transcriptions ; 
and  about  the  same  period,  translations  from  the  Classics  into 
the  Lingua  vclgare,  first  commenced  in  Italy. 

At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Crusades  began ;  and 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  twelfUi  century,  they  occupied 
the  public  mind,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  other  object 
or  pursuit.  Schools  and  convents  were  affected  with  this  reli- 
gious and  military  mania:  All  sedentary  occupations  were 
suspended,  and  a  mark  of  reproach  was  affixed  to  every  under- 
taking which  did  not  promote  the  contagion  of  the  times. 

About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  after  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  Italy  was  for  the  first  time 
divided  into  a  number  of  petty  sovereignties,  unconnected  by 
any^system  of  general  union,  except  the  nominal  allegiance  still 
due  to  the  Emperor.  This  separation,  while  it  excited  rivalry  m 
arms,  also  ereated  some  degree  of  emulation  in  learning.  Many 

tury,  by  the  Cardinal  Bonmneo,  to  the  Ambroeian  library  at  Milan ;  and 
it  18  ftom  the  Bobbian  Falimpsesti  there  disoovered,  that  Mai  haa  recently 
edited  hii  fragments  of  oratioaa  of  Giceio,  and  plays  of  Plautiu. 
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Uniirersities  were  established  for  theology  and  scholastic  dis- 
putation ;  and  though  the  classics  were  not  publicly  diffused^ 
they  existed  within  the  walls  of  the  conrent>  and  were  well 
known  to  the  learned  men  of  the  period.  Bnmetto  Latini,  the 
l^acher  of  Dante,  and  author  of  the  Tesaro,  translated  into 
Italian  seyeral  of  Cicero's  orations,  some  parts  of  his  rhetorical 
works,vand  considerable  portions  of  Sallust.^  Dante,  in  his 
Amoroso  ConvUo,  &miliarly  quotes  Livy,  Virgilj  and  Cicero  de 
Cjffunis  ;  and  Mehus  mentions  various  trandations  of  Seneca^ 
Ovid,  and  Virgil,  which  had  been  executed  in  the  age  of  Dante, 
and  which  he  had  seen  in  MS*  in  the  different  libraries  of 
Italy. 

It  was  Petrarch,  howerer,  who,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  led 
the  way  in  drawing  forth  the  classics  from  the  dungeons  where 
they  had  been  hitherto  immured,  and  holding  up  their  light  and 
glory  to  the  eyes  of  men.  While  enjoying  the  reputation  of 
having  perfected  the  most  melodious  and  poetical  language  of 
Europe,  Petrarch  has  acquired  a  stUl  higher  title  to  HEone,  by 
his  successful  exertions  in  rousing  his  country  from  its  slumber 
of  ignorance.  In  his  earliest  youth,  instead  of  the  dry  and  dis- 
mal works  which  at  that  time  formed  the  general  reading  of 
youth,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Virgil  and  Gkxro; 
and  when  he  first  commenced  his  epistolary  correspondence,  he 
strongly  expressed  his  wish  that  their  ftme  diould  prevail  ova- 
the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  his  commentators;  and  declared 
his  belief  of  the  high  advantages  the  world  would  enjoy  if  the 
monkish  philosophy  should  give  place  to  classical  literature. 
Petrarch,  as  is  evinced  by  his  letters,  was  the  most  assiduous 
recoverer  and  restorer  of  ancient  MSS.  that  had  yet  existed. 
He  never  passed  an  old  convent  without  searching  its  library, 
or  knew  of  a  friend  travelling  into  those  quarters  where  he 
supposed  books  to  be  concealed,  without  entreaties  to  procure 
for  him  some  classical  MS.  It  is  evident  that  he  came  just  in 

1  Mehus,  V\ia  AnibrosU  CamalduhnHs^  p.  157.  ed.  Florent  1750. 
s  Ihid,  p.  183. 
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tinie  to  prea^rve  from  total  ruin  many  of  the  moulderiDg  re- 
mains of  dassical  antiquity.  He  had  seen,  in  his  youth,  several 
of  Cicero's  now  lost  treatises,  and  Varro's  great  work  Rerum 
Divinarum  et  Humanarum,^  which  has  for  ever  disappeared 
from  the  world;  and  it  is  probable  that  had  not  some  one, en- 
dued with  his  ardent  love  of  letters,  and  indefatigable  research, 
arisen,  many  similar  works  which  we  now  enjoy,  would  soon 
hare  sunk  into  a  like  oblivion. 

About  the  same  period,  Boccaccio  also  collected  several  La- 
tin MSS.,  and  copied  such  as  he  could  not  purchase.  He  tran- 
scribed so  many  of  the  Latin  poets,  orators,  and  historians, 
that  it  would  appear  surprising  Yuj/l  a  copyist  by  profession 
performed  so  much.  In  a  journey  to  Monte^Cassino,  a  place 
generally  considered  as  remarkably  rich  in  MSS.,  he  was  both 
astonished  and  afflicted  to  find  the  library  exiled  from  the 
monastery  into  a  bam,  which  was  accessible  only  by  a  ladder. 
He  opened  many  of  the  books,  and  found  much  of  the  writing 
e&ced  by  damp.  His  grief  was  ];^oubled  when  the  monks 
told  him,  that  when  they  wanted  money,  they  erassed  an  an- 
cient writing,  wrote  psalters  and  legends  on  the  parchment,  and 
sold  the  .new  MSS.  to  women  and  children.^ 

But  though,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  copies  of  the  classics 
were  multiplied  and  rendered  more  accessible  to  the  world,  and 
though  a  few  were  made  by  such  hands  as  those  of  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio,  the  transcriptions  in  general  were  much  less  accurate 
than  those  of  a  former  period.  The  Latin  tongue,  which  had  re^ 
ceived  more  stability  than  could  otherwise  have  been  expected, 
from  having  been  consecrated  in  the  service  of  the  church,  had 
now  at  length  become  a  dead  language,  and  many  of  the  tran- 
scribers did  not  understand  what  they  wrote.  Still  more  mis- 
takes than  those  produced  by  ignorance,  were  ocgasioned  by  the 
presumption  of  pretenders  to  learning,  who  were  often  tempted 

^  Petnrc.  EpisU  ad  M,  Varroiicm. 

3  Mill^B  Travels  of  Theodore  Ducas,  Vol.  I.  p.  28. 
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to  alter  the  text^  in  order  to  aooommodate  the  sense  to  their 
own  slender  capacity  and  defective  taste.  Whilst  a  remedy  has 
been  readily  found  for  the  gross  oversight  or  neglect  of  the  ig- 
norant and  idle,  in  substituting  pne  letter  for  another,  or 'in- 
serting a  word  without  meaning,  errors  affecting  the  sense  of 
the  author,  which  were  thus  introduced,  have  been  of  the  wont 
Bpedes,  and  have  chiefly  contributed  to  compose  that  mass  of 
various  readings,  on  which  the  sagacity  of  modem  schokrs  has 
been  so  copiously  exercised.  In  a  passage  of  Coluocio  Salutati's 
treatise  De  Faio,  published  by  the  Abbe  Mehus,  the  various 
modes  in  which  MSS.  were  depraved  by  copyists  are  fully  point- 
ed out.^  To  such  extent  had  these  corruptions  proceeded,  that 
Petrarch,  talking  of  the  MSS.  of  his  own  time,  and  those  imme* 
diately  preceding  it,  asks,  "  Quis  scriptorum  inscitise  medebi- 
tur,  inertiseque  corrumpenti  omnia  ac  miscenti  ?  Non  quero 
jam  aut  queror  Orthographiam,  que  jam  dudum  interiit ;  qu»- 
litercunque  utinam  scriberent  quod  jubentur.  An  si  redeat  Ci- 
cero aut  Livius,  ante  omn^  Plinius  Secundus,  sua  scripta  re* 
ligentes  intelligent?"  So  sensible  was  Coluccio  Salutati  of  the 
injury  which  had  been  done  to  letters  by  the  ignorance  or  ne- 
gligence of  transcribers,  that  he  proposed,  as  a  check  to  the  evil, 
that  public  libraries  should  be  everywhere  formed,  the  super- 
intendence of  which  should  be  given  to  men  of  learning,  who 
might  carefully  collate  the  MSS.  intrusted  to  them,  and  ascer- 
tain the  most  correct  readings.^  To  this  labour,  and  to  the  de- 
tection of  counterfeit  works,  of  which  many,  from  various  mo« 
tives,  now  began  to  be  circulated,  Coluccio  devoted  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  own  time  and  studies.  His  plan  for  the  in- 
stitution of  public  libraries  did  not  succeed ;  but  he  amassed  a 
private  one,  which,  in  that  age,  was  second  only  to  the  library 
of  Petrarch.  A  considerable  classical  library,  though  consisting 

^  VUa  Amlrosii  CamaldulenMy  p.  290. 
« IIAd,  pt  29]. 
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chiefly  of  tlie  later  classics^  particularly  Seneca^  Macrobius^ 
Apuleius,  and  Suetonius^  was  amassed  by  Tedaldo  de  Casa^ 
vhose  booksj  with  many  remarks  and  emendations  in  his  own 
hand^  were  inspected  by  the  Abb§  Mehus  in  the  library  of 
Santa-Croce  at  Florence.^ 

The  path  which  had  been  opened  up  by  Petrarch^  Boccaccio, 
and  Coluccio  Salutati>  in  the  fourteenth  century^  was  followed 
oat  in  the  ensuing  century  with  wonderful  assiduity  and  sue- 
cess  by  Poggio  Bracciolini,  Filelfo^  and  Ambrosio  Traversarij 
Abbot  of  Camaldoli^  under  the  guidance  and  protection  of  the 
Mediccan  Family  and  Niccolo  Niccoli. 

Of  all  the  learned  men  of  his  time^  Poggio  seems  to  hare 
devoted  himself  with  the  greatest  industry  to  the  search  for 
classical  MSS.  No  difficulties  in  travellings  or  indifference  in 
the  heads  of  convents  to  his  literary  inquiries^  could  damp  his 
zeal.  His  ardour  and  exertions  were  fortunately  crowned  with 
most  complete  success.  The  number  of  MSS.  discovered  by 
him  in  different  parts  of  Europe^  during  the  space  of  nearly  fifty 
yearsj  will  remain  a  lasting  proof  of  his  unceasing  perseverance^ 
and  of  his  sagacity  in  these  pursilits.  Having  spent  his  youth 
in  travelling  through  different  countries^  he  at  length  settled  at 
Bome>  where  he  continued  as  secretary^  in  the  service  of  eight 
successive  Pontiffs.  In  this  capacity  he^  in  the  year  1414,  ac- 
companied Pope  John  XXIII.  to  the  Council  of  Constance^ 
which  was  opened  that  year.  While  residing  at  Constance,  he 
made  several  expeditions,  most  interesting  to  letters,  in  inter« 
vals  of  relaxation  during  the  prosecutions  of  Jean  Hus  and 
Jerome  of  Prague,  of  which  he  had  the  official  charge.  His 
chief  excursion  was  to  the  monastery  of  St  Gal,  about  twenty 
miles  distant  from  Constance,  where  his  information  led  him  to 
e3^)ect  that  he  might  find  some  MSS.  of  the  ancient  Roman 
writers.^  The  earliest  Abbots,  and  many  of  the  first  monk^ 

*  FUa  AmhroHi  CanuUdulettHSi  p.  38& 

*  Rosooe^B  Life  ofLwrtmw  de  Medici^  c.  1. 
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of  St  Gal,  had  been  originally  transferred  to  that  monas- 
tery from  the  literary  eatabliahment  founded  by  Charlemagiie 
at  Fulda.  Werembert  and  Helperic,  who  were  sent  to  St 
Cral  from  Fulda  in  the  ninth  century,  introduced  in  th«r 
new  residence  a  strong  taste  for  letters,  and  the  practice  of 
transcribing  the  classics.  In  examining  the  Hittoire  Uiie-' 
raire  de  la  France,  by  the  Benedictines,  we  find  that  no  monaa- 
tery  in  the  middle  ages  produced  so  many  distinguished  8cho» 
lars  as  St  Gal.  In  this  celebrated  conyent,  which  (as  Tenhore 
expresses  it)  had  been  so  long  the  Dormitory  of  the  Muses, 
Poggio  discoTcred  some  of  the  most  Taluable  dasaics — not  how- 
eyer  in  the  library  of  the  doister,  but  covered  with  dust  and 
filth,  and  rotting  at  the  bottom  of  a  dungeon,  where,  aoccHtUng 
to  his  own  account,  no  criminal  condemned  to  death  would 
have  been  thrown.^  This  evinces  that  whatever  care  may  at 
one  time  have  been  taken  of  dassical  MSS.  by  the  monks,  they 
had  subsequently  been  shamefully  neglected. 

The  services  rendered  to  literature  by  Ambrosio  of  Camal« 
doli  were  inferior  only  to  those  of  Poggio.  Ambrosio  was  bora 
at  Forll  in  1386,  and  was  a  disdple  of  Emanud  Chrysolorafr 
At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  entered  into  the  convent  of  CamaU 
doli  at  Florence,  and  thirty  years  afterwards  became  the  Supe- 
rior of  his  order.  Though  chiefly  confined  within  the  limits  of 
a  doister,  Ambrosio  had  perhaps  the  best  pretensions  of  any 
man  of  ]up  age,  to  the  character  of  a  polite  scholar.  The  whole 
of  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and  the  leisure  of  its  dose,  was  em- 
ployed in  collecting  andent  MSS.  from  every  quarter  where 
they  could  be  procured,  and  in  maintaining  a  constant  corre- 
spondence with  the  most  distinguished  literary  men  of  his  age. 
His  Letters,  which  have  been  published  in  1759,  at  Florence, 
with  a  long  prefiEu»  and  life  by  the  Abb6  Mehus,  contain  tiie 
fuQest  infimnation  that  can  be  anywhere  found  with  r^ard  to 
the  recovery  of  andent  dassical  MSS.  and  the  state  of  litera- 
ture at  Florence  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

"  EjM.  Lib.  V. 
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It  would  appear  bom  theM  EputleSj  tliat  though  the  monks 
had  been  certainly  instrumental  in  preserring  the  precious  re- 
lics of  classical  antiquity,  their  avarice  and  bigotry  now  rather 
obstructed  th^  prosecution  of  the  researches  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  <tf  bringing  them  to  light.  It  was  their  interest 
to  keep  these  treasures  to  themselFes,  because  it  was  a  maxim 
of  their  policy  to  impede  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  b^ 
cause  the  transcription  of  MSS.  was  to  them  a  source  oi  con* 
sideraUe  emolument.  Hence  they  often  threw  obstacles  in  the' 
way  €i  the  inquiries  of  the  learned,  who  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  various  artifices  in  order  to  draw  classical  MSS. 
firom  the  recesses  of  the  cloister.^ 

The  exertions  of  Poggio  and  Ambrosio,  however,  were  sti- 
mulated and  aided  by  the  munificentvpatronage  of  many  opu- 
lent individuals  of  that  period,  who  spared  no  expense  in  re- 
imbursing and  rewarding  those  who  had  made  successful  re- 
searches after  these  £ivourite  objects  of  pursuit.  ''  To  sudi  an 
enthusiasm,''  says  Tiraboschi,  ^  was  this  desire  carried,  that 
long  journeys  were  undertaken,  treasures  were  levied,  and  en- 
mities were  excited,  for  the  sake  €i  an  ancient  MS.,  and  the 
discovery  of  a  book  was  regarded  as  almost  equivalent  to  the 
conquest  of  a  kingdom." 

The  most  zealous  promoters  of  these  researdies,  and  most 
eager  collectors  of  MSS.  during  the  fifteenth  century,  were 
the  Cardinal  Ursini,  Nicodo  Niocdi,  and  the  Family  of  Me- 
dici 

Nicoolo  Niccoli,  who  was  a  simple  citizen  of  Florence,  de> 
voted  his  whole  time  and  fortune  to  the  acquisition  of  ancient 
MSS.  In  this  pursuit  he  had  been  eminently  successful,  ha- 
ving collected  together  800  volumes,  of  which  a  great  propor- 
tion contained  Roman  authors.  Poggio,  in  his  funeral  oration 
of  Niocolo,  bears  ample  testimony  to  his  liberality  and  zeal, 
and  attributes  the  successful  discovery  of  so  nfiany  classical 

1  MoriMff,  PofyhUior.  lib.  L  c.  7.  haaaaaw,  De  BiUhihecis,  c.  9. 
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MSS.  to  the  enoouragement  wliich  he  had  aflbrded*    ""QoM 
Kotem"  says  be^ "  egreg^am  laudem  meretur,  summsin  operam^ 
curamque  adhibuit  ad  pervestigandos  auctores>  qui  culpa  tem* 
porum  periera&t.    Qua  in  re  vere  possum  dioere^  omnea  libros 
fere^  qui  noviter  turn  ab  aliisreperti  sufit,  turn  a  me  ipeo,  qui 
integrum  Quintilianum^  Cioeronis  nostri  orationes,  Silium  Ita- 
licum,  Maroellinum^  Lucretii  partem^  multosque  pneterea  e 
Gerraanorum>  Gallorumque  ergastulis  mea  diligentia  eripui> 
atque  in  lucem  extuli^  Nicbolai  suasu^  impulsu^  oohortationey 
et  pame  verborum  molestia  esse  Latinis  litteris  restitutos."' 
Several  of  these  classical  works  Niccolo  copied  with  his  own 
hand^  and  with  great  accuracy^  after  he  had  received  them.* 
The  MSS.  in  his  hand-writing  were  long  known  and  distin- 
guished by  the  beauty  and  distinctness  of  the  characters.  Nor 
did  he  content  himself  with  mere  transcription  :  He  diligently 
employed  himself  in  correcting  the  errors  of  the  MSS.  which 
were  transmitted  to  him^  and  arranging  the  text  in  its  proper 
order.  "  Quum  eos  auctores^"  says  Mehus^  **  ex  vetustissimia 
codicibusexscriberet^  qui  suo  potissimum  consilio^  aliorum  vero 
opera  inventi  sunt^  non  solum  mendis^  quibus  obsiti  erant, 
expurgavit^  sed  etiam  distinxit^  capitibusque  locupletavit." ' 
Such  was  the  judgment  of  Niccolo^  in  this  species  d  emenda- 
tion^ that  Politian  always  placed  the  utmost  reliance  on  his 
MS.  copies;^  and^  indeed^  from  a  complimentary  poem  ad* 
dressed  to  him  in  his  owti  time,  it  would  seem  that  he  had 
carefully  collated  different  MSS.  of  the  same  work>  befoK  he 
transcribed  his  own  copy— 

*^  nie  hos  errores,  uni  ezemplaribus  actis 
Pluribus  ante  ocnlos,  ne  postern  oberret  et  stas, 
Corrigit.^' 

Previous  to  the  time  of  Niccolo,  the  only  libraries  of  any  ex- 
tent and  value  in  Italy,  were  those  of  Petrarch,  Colucdo  Slalu- 

1  Ap.  Mehos,  Prtf.  ad  EpUL  Ambrat.  CanuOduknth.  p.  33.  ed.  Flonnt. 
1769. 

*  Ibid.  p.  31.  s  Ibid.  p.  60.  <  Ibid.  p.  4i. 
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tail,  and  Boccaodo.  The  tiook^  which  had  belonged  to  Petrarch 
and  Coluoeio,  were  sold  or  dispersed  after  the  decease  of  their 
illustrious  possessors.  Boccaccio's  library  had  been  bequeathed 
by  him  to  a  religious  order^  the  Hermits  of  St  Augustine ; 
and  this  library  was  repaired  and  arranged  by  Niccolo^  for  the 
use  of  the  convent^  and  a  proper  hall  built  for  ita  reception.* 
Niceolo  was  likewise  the  first  person  in  modem  times  who  con-* 
ceiyed  the  idea  of  forming  a  public  library.  Previous  to  hjs 
death,  which  happened  in  1437,  he  directed  that  his*  books 
should  be  deroted  to  the  use  of  the  public ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  appointed  sixteen  curators,  among  whom  was  Cosmo 
jde  Medici.  After  his  demise,  it  appeared  that  he  was  greatly 
in  debt,  and  that  his  liberal  intentions  were  likely  to  be  frus- 
.trated  by  the  insolvency  of  his  circumstances.  Cosmo  there- 
fore offered  to  his  associates,  that  if  they  would  resign  to  him 
the  exdusiveright  of  the  disposal  of  the  books,  he  would  himself 
■discharge  all  the  debts  of  Niceolo,  to  which  proposal  they  readily 
acceded.  Having  thus  obtained  the  sole  direction  of  the  MSS., 
he  deposited-  them  for  public  use  in  the  Dominican  Monastery 
of  St  Marco,  aj^  Florence,  which  he  had  himself  erected  at  an 
enormous  expense.^  This  library,  for  some  time,  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  the  Biblveiheca  Marciana,  or  library  of  St 
Marc,  was  arranged  and  catalogned  by  Tommaso  da  Sarzana 
Calandrino,  at  that  time  a  poor  but  zealous  scholar  in  the 
lower  orders  of  the  clergy,  and  afterwards  Pope,  by  the  name 
of  Nicholas  V.  The  building  which,  contained  the  books  of 
Niceolo  having  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1454, 
Cosmo  rebuilt  it  on  such  a  plan,  as  to  admit  a  more  extensive 
collection.  After  this  it  was  enriched  by  private  donations  from 
citizens  of  Florence,  who,  catching  the  spirit  of  the  reigning 
&mily,  vied  with  each  other  in  the  extent  and  value  of  their 
gift8.« 

»  Mehufl,  Prefi  p*  31. 

'  Ro80oe*8  Life  ttf  Lorenzo  de  MedJkl^  c.  I. 

*  Mdias,  Prrf,  p.  07. 
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When  Co0flso>  haring  finally  triumphed  oyer  bis  enemies, 
was  recalled  from  banishment^  and  became  the  first  citixen  of 
Florence^  *^  which  he  governed  without  arms  or  a  title/'  lie 
employed  his  immense  wealth  in  the  encouragement  of  learned 
men^  and  in  collectings  under  his  own  roof^  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Greek  and  ftoman  writers.    His  ricbes^  and  extensire 
mercantile  intercourse  with  different  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
enabled  him  to  gratify  a  pas^on  of  this  kind  beyond  any  other 
bidiyidual.     He  gave  injunctions  to  all  his  friends  and  eorre- 
spondents^  to  search  for  and  procure  ancient  MSS.>  in  every 
language^  and  on  every  subject*  From  these  beginning^  arose 
the  celebrated  library  of  the  Medici^  which^  in  the  time  of  Cos- 
mo^  was  particularly  distinguished  for  MSS.  of  Latin  dassiGs— > 
possessing^  in  particular^  full  and  accurate  copies  of  Virgil,  Ci- 
oero^  Seneca,  Ovid^  and  Tibullus.^    This  odlection,  after  the 
death  of  its  founder^  was  fiEO-ther  enriched  by  the  attention  of 
Us  descendants,  particularly  his  grandson,  Loren«s  under 
whom  it  acquired  the  name  of  the  Medicean-Laurentian  Lib* 
rary.  "  If  there  was  any  pursuit/'  says  the  biographer  of  Lo» 
remso,  ''  in  which  he  engaged  more  ardently,  and  pcraevered 
more  diligently,  than  the  rest,  it  was  in  that  of  enlarging  hu 
€ollecti<m  of  books  and  antiquities*  His  emissaries  were  diqier- 
eed  through  every  part  of  the  globe,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
books,  and  he  spared  no  expense  in  procuring,  for  the  learned, 
the  materials  necessary  fer  the  prosecution  of  their  studies."' 
In  the  execution  of  his  noble  design^  he  was  assisted  by  Ermo- 
laoBarbaro^  and  Paulo  Cortesi;  but  his  principal  coadjutw  was 
Politian,  to  whom  he  committed  the  care  and  arrangement  of 
his  collection,  and  who  made  excursions,  at  intervals^  through 
Italy,  to  discover  and  purchase  such  ranaiiiB  of  antiquity  as 

*  Avogradi,  De  Magn\ficeiakL  Comi  Mediees^  Lib.  II. 

*'  O  mira  in  tectiB  biUiotheca  tuis  I 

Nunc  legis  altiwnii  Bpanim  pia  scripta  Maroois, 

Nunc  ea  qa»  Ciooo— -'*  Ac. 

*  Rowoe,  L{fk  ofLoretuo,  c  7. 
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suited  the  puqKMes  of  his  patron.  An  ample  treasure  of 
books  was  expected,  during  his  last  illness,  under  the  care  of 
Lascaris.  When  the  vital  spark  was  nearly  extinguished,  he 
called  Politian  to  his  side,  and  grasping  his  hand,  told  him  he 
could  have  wished  to  have  lired  to  see  the  lihrary  completed.^ 

After  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  some  of  the  volumes  were  dis- 
persed, during  the  invasion  of  Italy,  by  Charles  VIII.  of 
France ;  and,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  &mily  from  Flo- 
rence, in  1496,  the  remaining  volumes  of  the  Laurentian  col* 
lection  were  united  with  the  books  in  the  library  of  St  Mark. 

It  being  the  great  object  of  Lorenzo  to  diffuse  the  spirit  of 
literature  as  extensively  as  possible,  he  permitted  theXhike  of 
Urbino,  who  particularly  distinguished  himself  as  a  patron  of 
learning,  to  copy  such  of  his  MSS.  as  he  wished  to  possess. 
The  fiunilies,  too,  of  Viscohti  at  Milan,  of  Este  at  Ferrara, 
and  Gomsaga  at  Mantua,  excited  by  the  glorious  example  set 
before  them,  emulated  the  Medici  in  their  patronage  of  classi- 
cal literature,  and  formation  of  learned  establishments*  '^  The 
division  of  Italy,"  says  Mr  Mills,  "  into  many  independent 
principalities,  was  a  circumstance  highly  fiivourable  to  the 
nourishing  and  expanding  learning.  Every  city  had  a  Maoce- 
nas  sovereign.  The  princes  of  Itidy  rivalled  each  other  in  li« 
terary  patronage  as  much  as  in  political  ^power,  and  changes 
of  dominion  did  not  affect  letters."'  Eight  Popes,  in  suooes- 
sion,  employed  Poggio  as  their  secretary,  which  greatly  aided 
die  prwnotkm  of  literature^  aad  the  collecting  of  MSS.  at 
Rome.  The  last  Pcmtiff  he  served  was  Niched  V.,  who,  be- 
fore his  elevation,  as  we  have  seen,  had  arranged  the  library  of 
St  Mark  at  Florence.  From  his  youth,  he  had  shown  the 
most  wonderful  avidity  for  copies  of  ancient  MSS.,  and  an  ex» 
traordinary  turn  for  elegant  and  accurate  transcription,  with 
his  own  hand*  By  ihe.  diligence  and  learning  which  he  ex* 
hiUted  in  the  schools  of  Bologna,  he  secured  die  patronage  of 

>  PM,  Epiit.  lib.  IV.  Ep.  2.        >  TraveU  9f  TTieod.  Dmeoi^  c  1. 
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inanf  literary  characters.  Attached  to  the  frnrily  of  Cardinal 
Albergati,  he  aooompanied  him  in  several  embassies,  and  sd- 
dom  returned  without  bringing  back  with  him  copies  of  such 
ancient  works  as  had  been  preriouriy  unknown  in  Italy.  The 
titles  of  some  of  these  are  mentioned  by  his  biographer,  who 
adds,  that  there  was  no  Latin  author,  with  whose  writings  he 
was  unacquainted.  This  enabled  him  to  be  useful  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  many  libraries  formed  at  this  period.^  His  promotion 
to  the  Pontifical  chair,  in  1447>  was,  in  the  drcumstances  of 
the  times,  peculiarly  auspicious  to  the  cause  of  letters.  With 
the  assistance  of  Poggio,  he  founded  the  library  of  the  Vatican. 
The  scanty  collection  of  his  predecessors  had  been  nearly  dis- 
sipated or  destroyed,  by  frequent  removals  from  Rome  to 
Avignon  :  But  Nicholas  more  than  repaired  these  losses ; 
and  before  his  death,  had  collected  upwards  of  5000  Ttdnmes 
of  Greek  and  Roman  authors— and  the  Vatican^ being  afterr 
wards  increased  by  Sixtus  IV.  and  Leo  X.,  became  both  in 
extent  and  value,  the  first  library  in  the  world. 

It  is  with  Poggio,  that  the  studies  peculiar  to  the  commen'- 
tator  may  be  considered  as  having  commenced,  at  least  so  far 
as  regards  the  Latin  classics.  Poggio  lived  horn  1380  to  1459. 
He  was  succeeded  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  during  the  whole  course  of  the  sixteenth,  by  a  long  series 
of  Italian  commentators,  among  whom  the  highest  rank  may 
be  justly  assigned  to  Politian. — (Bom,  1454--died,  1494.)  To 
him,  the  world  has  been  chiefly  indebted  for  corrections  and 
elucidations  of  the  texts  of  Roman  authors,  which,  from  a  va- 
riety of  causes,  were,  when  first  discovered,  either  corrupt,  or 
nearly  illegible.  In  the  exercise  of  his  critical  talents,  Politian. 
did  not  confine  himself  to  any  one  precise  method,  but  adopted 
such  as  he  conceived  best  suited  lus  purpose— on  some  occa« 
sions  only  comparing  different  copies,  diligently  marking  the 
variations,  rejecting  spurious  readings,  and  substituting  the 

>  BenrisgtoD,  Literary  Hitt.  of  the  Middle  Ages^  Book  VL 
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true.    In  other  ca^es  be  proceeded  farther^  and  added  scholia 
and  Botes,  illustratire  of  the  text,  either  from  his  own  conjec- 
tures, or  the  authority  of  other  writers.  To  the  name  of  Politian^ 
I  may  add  those  of  his  bitter  rival  and  contemporary,  Georgius 
Merola,  (bom,  1420— died,  1494) ;  Aldus  Manutius,  (1447 — 
1516) ;  his  son  PauUus,  Landini,  author  of  the  Disputaiiones 
CamaWiifc««e*,  (1424—1504);  Philippus  Beroaldus,  (1453— 
1605) ;  Petrus  Victorius,  (1498—1585) ;  Robortellus,  (1516— 
1 667)*  Most  of  these  commentators  were  entirely  verbal  critics ; 
bat  this  was  by  &r  the  most  useful  species  of  criticism  which 
could  be  employed  at  the  period  in  which  they  lived.  We  have 
already  seen,  that  in  the  time  of  Petrarch,  classical  manuscripts 
had  been  very  inaccurately  transcribed ;  and,  therefore,  the  first 
great  duty  of  a  commentator,  was  to  amend  and  purify  the  text. 
Criticism  on  the  general  merits  of  the  author,  or  the  beauties  of 
particular  passages,  and  even  expositions  of  the  full  import  of 
his  meaning,  deduced  from  antiquities,  mythology,  history,  or 
geography,  were  very  secondary  considerations.    Nor,  indeed, 
was  knowledge  far  enough  advanced  at  the  time,  to  supply  such 
illustrations.  Ghrammar,  and  verbal  criticism,  formed  the  porch 
by  which  it  was  necessary  to  enter  that  temple  of  sublimity  and 
beauty,  which  had  been  reared  by  the  ancients ;  and  without 
this  access,  philosophy  would  never  have  enlightened  letters,  or 
letters  ornamented  philosophy.  "  I  cannot,  indeed,  but  think," 
aays  Mr  Pa3rne  Knight,  in  his  Analytical  Essay  on  the  Greek 
Alphabet,  *'  that  the  judgment  of  the  public,  on  the  respective 
merits  of  the  different  classes  of  critics,  is  peculiarly  partial  and 
unjust.   Those  among  them  who  asstune  the  office  of  pointing 
out  the  beauties,  and  detecting  the  faults,  of  literary  composi- 
tion, are  placed  with  the  orator  and  historian,  in  the  highest 
ranks,  whilst  those  who  undertake  the  more  laborious  task  of 
washing  away  the  rust  and  canker  of  time,  and  bringing  back 
those  forms  and  colours,  which  are  the  object  of  criticism,  to  their 
original  purity  and  brightness,  are  degraded  with  the  index- 
maker  and  antiquary  among  the  pioneers  of  literature,  wliO£>c 
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businesa  it  is  to  dear  the  way  for  those  who  are  capableW  more 
splendid  and  honourable  enterprizes.  NeverUieless^  if  we  ex- 
amine the  effects  produced  by  those  two  classes  of  critics^  we 
shall  find  that  the  first  have  been  of  no  use  whatever,  and  that 
the  last  hare  rendered  the  most  important  seryices  to  mankind. 
All  persons  of  taste  and  understanding  know,  firom  their  own 
feelings,  when  to  approve  and  disapprove,  and  therefore  stand 
in  no  need  of  instructions  from  the  critic.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  taste  and  discernment  of  a  reader^  or  the  genius  and  ability 
of  a  writer,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  appear  while  the 
text  remains  deformed  by  the  corruptions  of  blunderingtranscri- 
bers,  and  obscured  by  the  glosses  of  ignorant  grammarians.  It 
is  then  that  the  aid  of  the  verbal  critic  is  required ;  and  though 
his  minute  labour  in  dissecting  syllables  and  analyzing  letters 
may  appear  contemptible  in  its  operation,  it  will  be  found  im- 
portant in  its  effect."  It  is  to  those  early  critics,  then,  wiio 
washed  away  the  rust  and  canker  of  time,  and  brought  back 
those  forms  and  colours  which  are  the  subject  of  criticism,  that 
classical  literature  has  been  chiefly  indebted.  The  newly  disco- 
vered art  of  printing,  which  was  itself  the  offspring  of  the  ge- 
neral ardour  for  literary  improvement,  and  of  the  daily  experi- 
ence of  difficulties  encountered  in  prosecuting  dasaical  studies, 
contributed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  encourage  this  species  of 
useful  criticism.  At  the  instigation  of  Lorenzo^  and  other  pa-* 
trons  of  learning  in  Italy,  many  scholars  in  that  country  were 
induced  to  bestow  their  attention  on  the  collation  and  correction 
of  the  MSS.  of  Ancient  authors,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
submitted  to  the*press  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy, 
and  in  their  original  purity.  Nor  was  it  a  slight  inducement  to 
the  industrious  scholar,  that  his  commentaries  were  no  longer 
to  be  hid  in  the  recesses  of  a  few  vast  libraries,  but  were  to  be 
now  placed  in  the  view  of  mankind,  and  enshrined,  as  it  were, 
for  ever  in  the  immortal  page  of  the  poet  or  historian  whose 
works  he  bad  preserved  or  elucidated. 

With  Fulvius  Ursinus,  who  died  in  the  year  I6OO,  the  first 
school  of  Italian  commentators  may  be  considered  as  tormina- 
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ting.  In  the  following  century^  daasical  industry  was  chiefly 
directed  to  translation ;  and  in  the  eighteenth  century^  the 
list  of  eminent  oommentators  was  increased  only  by  the  name 
of  Vulpius,  who  introduced  a  new  style  in  classical  criticism^  by 
an  amusing  collection  of  Terses>  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
poets,  which  were  parallel  to  passages  in  his  author,  not  merely 
in. some  words,  but  in  the  poetical  idea. 

The  career  which  had  so  gloriously  commenced  in  Italy  in 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  soon  followed  in  France 
and  Germany.  Julius  Scaliger,  a  native  of  Verona,  had  been  na- 
turalized in  France,  and  he  settled  there  in  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  coitury.  In  that  country  classical  studies  were 
introduced,  under  the  patronage  of  Fnmcis  I.,  and  were  prose- 
cuted in  his  own  and  the  six  following  reigns,  by  a  long  succes- 
sion of  illustrious  scholars,  among  whom  Tumebus,  (151£-— 
1565),  Lambinus  (1526— 1572)>  the  family  of  the  Stephenses, 
who  riyalled  the  Manutii  of  Italy,  Muretus  (1526 — 1585), 
Causaubon  (1559—1614),  Joseph  Scaliger  (1540— 1609)>  and 
Salmasius  (1588—1653),  distinguished  themselves  by  the  il- 
lustration of  the  Latin  classics,  and  the  more  difficult  eludda^ 
tion  of  those  studies  which  assist  and  promote  a  fiill  intelli- 
gence of  their  meaning  and  beauties.  Our  geographical  and  his- 
torical knowledge  of  the  ancient  world,  was  advanced  by  Charles 
Stephens — ^its  chroncdogy  was  ascertained  by  Scaliger,  and  the 
whole  circle  of  antiquities  was  extended  by  Salmasius.  After  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  new  taste  in  the  illustra- 
tion of  daasical  literature  sprung  up  in  France— a  lighter  man- 
ner and  more  philosophic  spirit  being  then  inti'oduced*  The 
celebrated  controversy  on  the  comparative  merit  of  the  an- 
cients and  modems,  aided  a  more  popular  elucidation  of  the 
classics ;  and  as  the  preceptors  of  the  n^al  family  were  on  the 
side  of  the  ancients,  they  promoted  the  fiuned  Delphin  editkm, 
which  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  de  Montau- 
sier,andwas  carried  on  by  a  body  of  learned  Jesuits,  under  the 
superintradenoe  of  Bossuet  and  Huethis.  Elegance  and  taste 
were  required  for  the  instructicm  of  a  young  French  prince ; 
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and^  aooordinglf^  instead  of  profound  philological  leaning,  or 
the  assiduoas  ooUatioa  of  MSS.,  light  notes  were  appended,  ex- 
planatory of  the  mythological  and  historical  allusions  contain- 
ed in  the  works  of  the  author,  as  also  remarks  on  his  most  pro- 
minent defects  and  excellencies. 

Joseph  Scaliger  and  Salmamos,  who  were  French  Protest- 
ants^ found  shelter  for  their  heretical  principles,  and  liberal  re- 
ward for  their  learning,  in  the  University  of  Leyden ;  and  with 
Douza  (1545—1604),  and  Justos  Lipsins  (1547—1606),  be- 
came the  &thers  and  foonders  of  dassical  knowledge  in  the  Ne- 
therlands. As  the  inhabitants  of  that  territory  ^ke  and  wrote 
a  language  which  was  but  ill  adapted  for  the  expression  of  <»igi- 
nal  thought,  their  whole  force  of  mind  was  directed  to  throwing 
their  humorous  and  grand  conoepti<»is  on  canras,  or  to  the  dii- 
cidation  of  the  writings  of  those  who  had  been  gifted  with  a  more 
propitious  tongue.  These  studies  and  researches  were  continued 
by  Heinsius  (1582 — 1655),  Gerard  and  Isaac  Vossius  (1577-* 
l689),andGronovius(l6ll— 1671)*  At  this  period SduvTelius 
(1615-^1664)  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Classics,  cvm 
Notts  Variorum  ;  and  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  his 
example  was  followed  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  editon. 
The  merit  of  these  editions  was  very  different,  and  has  been 
variously  estimated.  Morhoff,  while  he  does  justice  to  the 
editorial  works  of  Gronovius  and  other  learned  men,  in  whidi 
parts  of  the  commentaries  of  predecessors,  judiciously  extract- 
ed, were  given  at  full  length,  has  indulged  himself  in  an  inven- 
tive against  other  variorum  editions,  in  which  every  thing  was 
mutilated  and  incorrect.  '^  Sane  ne  oomparande  quidem  illisT 
(the  editions  of  Aldus)  ^'  sunt  inept«  Variorum  editiones ;  ^foann 
nuper  pestem  bonis  auctoribusBibliopoIttBatavi  inducere  ccepe- 
runt,  reclamantibus  frustra  viris  doctis."^  In  the  course  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  Burmans  (1668—1778),  Oudendorp 
(1696— 1761  ),andHavercamp(l684*-174fi),continued  to  9up- 

>  PolyhUior,  Lib.  IV.  c.  10. 
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port  tlie  famour  of  &  school,  vhidi  a»  yet  had  no  pai*a]le]  in  oer- 
tainly^  copknianees,  and  depth  of  illustration. 

In  Germany^  the  school  which  had  heen  ettablished  by  Char* 
lemagne  at  Fukb,  and  that  at  Paderfoorn,  long  flourished  un« 
dsr  the  superintendence  of  Meinwark.  The  author  of  the  Life 
ef  that  sdiolar^  speaking  of  these  establishnients^  says^  ''  Ibi 
▼ignit  Horatius^  magnus  atque  Virgilius^  Crispus  et  Sallus* 
tins^  et  Urhanus  Statius."  During  the  ninth  century,  Raban 
Maor,  a  scholar  of  Alcuin,  and  a  monk  of  Fulda^  became  a  ce« 
lebrated  teacher ;  and  profane  literature  was  not  neglected  by 
him  amid  the  importance  of  his  sacred  lessons.  Classical  learn- 
ings howerer,  waa  first  thoroughly  awakened  in  Germany^  by 
the  scholars  of  Thomas  A'  Kempis>  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
osDtury.  A  number  of  German  youths,  who  were  associated  in 
a  species  of  literary  fraternity,  travelled  into  Italy,  at  the  time 
when  the  search  for  daasical  MSS.  in  that  country  was  most 
eageriy  prosecuted.  Rudolph  Agricola,  afterwards  Professor 
of  Phiksophy  at  Worms,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
these  scholars.  Living  immMiatdy  aUtcF  the  invention  of  print- 
i&g,  and  at  a  time  when  that  art  had  not  yet  entirely  superse- 
ded the  transcription  <^  MSS.,  he  possessed  an  extensire  coU 
lection  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  works  which  had  just  issued 
resplendent  from  the  press.  Both  were  illustrated  by  him  with 
▼arioQB  readings  on  the  margin ;  and  we  perceive  fipom  the  let- 
ters of  Erasmus  the  value  which  even  he  attached  to  these  notes, 
and  the  use  which  he  made  of  the  variations.  Rudolph  was 
auooeeded  by  Herman  von  Busc^e,  who  lectured  on  the  dasocs 
ait  Leipsic.  He  had  in  his  possession  a  number  of  the  Latin 
dassics ;  but  it  is  evident  from  his  letters  that  some,  as  for  in<» 
stance  Silius  Italicus,  were  still  inaccessible  to  him,  or  could 
only  be  procured  with  great  difficulty.  The  German  scholars 
did  not  bring  so  many  MSS.  to  light,  or  multiply  copies  of 
them  so  much,  as  the  Italians,  because,  in  fact,  their  country 
was  less  richly  stored  than  Italy  with  the  treasures  bequeathed 
to  us  by  antiquity ;  but  they  exerdsed  equal  critical  acuteness 
in  amending  the  errors  of  the  MSS.  which  they  possessed.  The 
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sixteenth  century  was  the  age  which  produced  in  Germaiiy  tlie 
most  valuable  and  numerous  commentaries  on  the  Latin  daoaca. 
That  country^  in  common  with  the  Netherhuids^  was  enlighten- 
ed^ duringthi8period^bytheeniditionof£rasmus(l467 — 15Sfi.) 
In  the  same  age>  Camerarius  (1500— •1574i%Taubmann(1565— 
1618),  Addalius  (1567—1595),  andGruterus  (1560—1627), 
enriched  the  world  with  some  of  the  best  editions  of  the  daanics 
which  had  hitherto  appeared.  Towards  the  dose  <xf  the  seveiu 
teenth  century,  classical  literature  hact  for  some  time  rather  de- 
dined  in  Germany — ^polemical  theology  and  religious  wars  ha» 
▼ing  at  this  period  exhausted  and  engrossed  the  attention  of  her 
universities.  But  it  was  revived  again  in  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth by  J.  Math.  Gesner  (I69I— 1761),  and  Emesti  (I707— 
1781),  who  created  an  epoch  in  Germany  for  the  study  of  the 
andent  authors.  These  two  scholars  surpassed  all  their  prede- 
cessors in  taste,  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  and  in  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subsidiary  branches  of  erudition :  They  made  an 
advantageous  use  of  their  critical  knowledge  of  the  languages  ; 
they  looked  at  once  to  the  words  and  to  the  subject  of  the  an* 
dent  writers,  established  and  applied  the  rules  of  a  Intimate 
interpretati<Mi,  and  carefully  analysed  the  meaning  as  well  as 
the  form  of  the  expression.    Their  task  was  extended  horn 
wi  rda  to  thmgs ;  and  ExegeticaJ,  or  what  has  been  called  ^^ 
thetic  annotations,  were  combined  with  philological  discussion. 
''  Non  volui,''  says  Gesner,  in  the  PxefiEice  to  his  edition  of 
Claudian, "  oommentarios  scribere  coUectos  undique,  ant  locos 
communes :  Non  volui  dictionem  poetasi  congestis  aliorum  poet- 
arum  formulis,  illustrare ;  sed  cum  illud  volui  efficere  poetaut 
intelligatur,  tum  judido  meo  juvare  volui  juniorum  judidum, 
quid  pulchrum,  atque  decens,  et  summorum  poetarum  simile 
putarem  ostendendo,  et  contra,  ea,  ubi  errasse  ilium  a  natun^  a 
magnis  exemplis,  a  decoro  arbitrarer,  cum  fide  indicando."  J. 
Emesti  considers  Gesner  as  unquestionably  the  first  who  in* 
troduced  what  he  terms  the  ^Esthetic  mode  of  criticism.^  But 

*  De  LuxuHe  Veferum  Poet  LaU 
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the  honour  of  being  the  founder  of  this  new  school  has  perhaps 

with  more  justice  been  assigned  l^  others  to  Heyne^  (17^9 

1811.)  "  From  the  middle  of  last  century,"  it  is  remarked,  in 
a  late  biographical  sketch  of  Heyne>  "  several  intelligent  phi- 
lologers  of  Germany  displayed  a  more  refined  and  philosophic 
method  in  their  treatment  of  the  different  branches  of  classical 
learning,  who,  without  neglecting  either  the  grammatical  in- 
vestigation oi  the  language,  or  the  critical  constitution  of  the 
text,  no  longer  regarded  a  Greek  or  Roman  writer  as  a  subject 
for  the  mere  grammarian  and  critic;  but,  considering  the  study 
of  the  ancients  as  a  school  for  thought,  for  feeling,  and  for  taste, 
initiated  us  into  the  great  mystery  of  reading  every  thing  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  it  had  originally  been  written.  They 
demonstrated,  both  by  doctrine  and  example,  in  what  manner 
it  was  necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  the  wri- 
ter, to  pitdi  ourselves  in  unison  with  his  peculiar  tone  of  con- 
ception and  expression,  and  to  investigate  the  circumstances 
by  which  his  mind  was  affected— the  motives  by  which  he 
was  animated'— and  the  influences  which  co-operated  in  giving 
the  intensity  and  character  of  his  feelings.  At  the  head  of  this 
school  stands  Heyne ;  and  it  musj:  be  admitted  that  nothing 
has  contributed  so  decisively  to  maintain  and  promote  the  study 
of  classical  literature,  as  the  combination  which  he  has  effected 
of  philosophy  with  erudition,  both  in  his  commentaries  on  an- 
cient authors,  and  those  works  in  which  he  has  illustrated  va- 
rious points  of  antiquity,  or  discussed  the  habit  of  thinking 
and  spirit  of  the  ancient  world."  From  the  time  of  Heyne, 
almost  the  whole  grand  inheritance  of  Roman  literature  has 
been  cultivated  by  commentators,  who  have  raised  the  Ger- 
mans to  undisputed  pre-eminence  among  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, for  profound  dassical  learning,  and  all  the  delightful  re- 
searches connected  with  literary  history.  I  have  only  space  to 
mention  the  names  of  Zeunius  (173&— 1788),  Jani  (174fS— 
1790),  Wern^rff,  (1725 — 1798) ;  and  among  those  who  still 
survive,  Harles  (bom  1788),  Schutz  (1747)>  Schneider  (1751)» 
>  Eichom,  Litterargeichiehie,  Tom.  III.  p.  660. 
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Wolf  (1757).  Beck  (1757)>  Doering  (1759)>  MitadieriM^ 
(1760),  Wetzel  (1762),  Goerenz  (1765),  Eichstadt  (1771). 
Herman  (1772). 

While  classical  literature  aod  typography  were  so  hi^y 
cultiFated  abroad,  England,  at  the  revival  of  liteniture» 
ed  greatly  behind  her  continental  neighbours  in  the 
and  publication  of  the  precious  remains  of  ancient  learning.  It 
appears  from  Ames'  Typographical  Antiquities,  that  the  press 
of  our  celebrated  ancient  printers,  asCaxton,  Wynkin  de  Worde, 
and  Pynson,  was  rarely  employed  in  giving  accuracy  or  em- 
bellishment to  the  works  of  the  classics ;  and,  indeed,  so  late  as 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  only  Terence  and  Cicero's 
Offices  had  been  published  in  this  country,  in  their  original 
tongue.  Matters  had  by  no  means  improved  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Evelyn,  who  had  paid  great  attention  to  the  subjectj 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  state  of  classical  typographj 
and  editorship  in  England,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Clarendon,  dated  November  I666 :   '^  Our  booksellers,"  says 
he,  "  follow  their  own  judgment  in  printing  the  ancient  au- 
thors, according  to  sudi  text  as  they  found  extant  when  first 
they  entered  their  copy ;  whereas,  out  of  the  MSS.  collated  by 
the  industry  of  later  critics,  those  authors  are  exceedingly  im* 
proved.  For  instance,  about  thirty  years  since,  Justin  was  cor- 
rected by  Isaac  Vossius,  in  many  hundreds  of  places,  most  ma^ 
terial  to  sense  and  elegancy,  and  has  SLOce  been  frequently  re^ 
printed  in  Holland,  after  the  purer  copy ;  but  with  us  still  ai^ 
cording  to  the  old  reading.  The  like  has  Floras,  Seneca's  Tra- 
gedies,  and  near  all  the  rest,  which  have,  in  the  meantime;,  been 
castigated  abroad  by  several  learned  hands,  which,  besides  that 
it  makes  ours  to  be  rejected,  and  dishonours  our  nation,  so  does 
it  no  little  detriment  to  learning,  and  to  the  treasure  of  the 
nation  in  proportion.   The  cause  of  this  is  principally  the  sta- 
tioner driving  as  hard  and  cruel  a  bargain  with  the  printer  as 
he  can,  and  the  printer  taking  up  any  smatterer  in  the  tongues, 
to  be  the  less  loser ;  an  exactness  in  this  no  ways  importing 

the  stipulation,  by  which  means  errors  repeat  and  multiply  in 
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•very  edition."  ^  Siuoe  the  period  in  which  this  letter  is  dii« 
tedj  Bentley,  who  bears  the  greatest  name  in  England  as  a 
critic^  however  acute  and  iogenious^  did  more  by  hk  slashing 
alterations  to  injure  than  amend  the  text«  at  least  of  the  Latin 
authors  on  whom  he  commented.  He  substituted  what  he 
thought  best  for  what  he  actually  found ;  and  such  was  his  de« 
fidency  in  taste,  that  what  he  thought  best,  (as  is  evinced  by 
his  changes  on  the  text  of  Lucretius),  was  frequently  destruc* 
tive  of  the  poetical  idea,  and  almost  of  the  sense  of  his  author. 

I  have  thought  it  right,  before  entering  into  detail  concern* 
ing  the  Codices  and  editions  of  the  worhs  of  the  early  classics 
mentioned  in  the  text,  briefly  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  ge» 
neral  circumstances  connected  with  the  loss  and  recovery  of  the 
classical  MSS.  of  Rome,  and  to  recal  to  his  recollection  th^ 
names  oi  a  few  of  the  most  celebrated  commentators  in  Italyj 
France,  Holland,  and  Germany.  This  will  render  the  following 
Appendix,  in  which  there  must  be  constant  reference  to  the  dis* 
eovery  of  MSS.  and  the  laboiu^  of  commentators,  somewhat 
more  distinct  and  perspicuous  than  I  could  otherwise  make  it* 

LI VI  US  ANDRONICUS,  NJEVIUS. 

The  fragments  of  these  old  writers  are  so  Lnconsiderable,  that 
no  one  has  thought  of  editing  them  separately.  They  are  th^^ 
fore  to  be  found  only  in  the  general  collections  of  the  whdie 
Latin  poets ;  as  Mattaires  Corpus  and  the  EdUio  Pisaurensis, 
or  of  the  tragic  poets,  as  Delrio's  Syntgama  Tragoedia  IjOtinas, 
Paris,  l6S0,  and  Scriverius  CoUectanea  veierum  Tragicorunt, 
Lugd.  Bat.  l6S0.     It  is  otherwise  with 

ENNIUS, 

Of  whose  writings,  as  we  have  seen,  more  copious  fragments 
remain  than  from  those  of  his  predecessors.  The  whole  works 

1  Evelyn'f  Memoirt  and  Cortttp,  Vol.  II.  p.  17S>  Second  ed. 
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of  this  poet  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Cassiodorus;  bat  no 
copy  of  them  has  ainoe  appeared.    The  fragments,  hoveverj 
found  in  Cicero,  Macrobius,  and  the  old  grammarians,  are  so 
considerable,  that  they  have  been  frequently  collected  toge- 
ther, and  largely  commented  on.    They  were  first  printed  in 
Stephen's  Fragmenia  Veterum  Podarum  Laiinorum,  but  witfa* 
out  any  proper  connection  or  criticism.   Ludoricus  Vires  had 
intended  to  collect  and  arrange  them,  as  we  are  informed  in 
one  of  his  notes  to  St  Augustine,  De  CivUaie  Dd :    But 
this  task  he  did  not  lire  to  accomplish.^     The  first  person 
who  arranged  these  scattered  fragments,  united  them  toge- 
ther, and  classed  them  under  the  books  to  which  they  belong- 
ed, was  Hier.  Columna.  He  adopted  the  orthography  which, 
from  a  study  of  the  ancient  Roman  monuments  and  inscriptions, 
he  found  to  be  that  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  age  of  £n- 
nius.   He  likewise  added  a  commentary,  and  prefixed  a  life  of 
the  poet.    The  edition  which  he  had  thus  fully  prepared,  was 
first  published  at  Naples  in  1590,  four  years  after  his  death, 
by  his  son  Joannes  C(dumna.'    This  EdUio  Primxps  of  £n- 
nius  is  Tery  rare,  but  it  was  reprinted  under  the  care  of  Fr. 
Hesselius  at  Amsterdam  in  1707*     To  the  original  commen- 
tary of  Columna  there  are  added  the  annotati<Hi8  on  Ennius, 
which  had  been  inserted  in  Delrio  and  Scriverius'  collection 
of  the  Latin  tragic  poets ;  and  Hesselius  himself  supplied  a 
very  complete  Index  Verborunu    The  ancient  authors,  who 
quote  lines  from  Ennius,  sometimes  mention  the  book  of  the 
AnnaU,  or  the  name  of  the  tragedy  to  which  they  belonged,  but 
sometimes  this  information  is  omitted.     The  arrangement, 
therefore,  of  the  verses  of  the  latter  description,  (which  are 
marked  with  an  asterisk  in  Columna's  edition),  and  indeed  the 
precise  collocation  of  the  whole,  is  in  a  great  measure  con- 
jectural.   Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  order  of  the  lines 
in  the  edition  by  Paulus  Merula  is  very  difierent  from  that 
adopted  by  Columna.     The  materials  for  Merula's  edition, 
which  comprehends  only  the  AnnaU  of  Ennius,  had  been  al- 

^  Motboff;  PolyMttor.  Lib.  IV.  c.  11. 
*  Thuaiiiit,  ma.  lib.  LXXXIV. 
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ready  collected  and  prepared  at  the  time  when  Columna's  was 
first  giyen  to  the  world.  Merula,  however,  conceived  that 
while  the  great  object  of  Columna  had  been  to  compare  and 
contrast  the  lines  of  Ennius  with  those  of  other  heroic  poets, 
he  himself  had  been  more  happy  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
verses.  He  had  also  discovered  some  fragments  of  the  AnnaU, 
unknown  to  Columna,  in  the  MS.  of  a  work  of  L.  Calp.  Piso, 
a  writer  of  the  age  of  Trajan,  entitled  De  Contmentia  Fetenim 
Foetarum,  and  preserved  in  the  library  of  St  Victor  at  Paris. 
In  these  circumstances,  Morula  was  not  deterred  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  edition  of  Columna,  from  proceeding  with  his 
own,  which  at  length  came  forth  at  Leyden  in  the  year  1595. 
The  same  sort  of  discrepance  which  exists  between  Columna 
and  Morula's  arrangement  of  the  Annals,  appears  in  the  ooUo- 
<!ation  of  the  Tragic  Fragments  adopted  by  Columna,  and  that 
which  has  been  preferred  by  Delrio,  in  his  Syntagma  Trag€s» 
dug  lAttincB. 

H*  Planck  published  at  Gottingen,  in  1807>  the  fragments 
of  Ennius's  tragedy  of  Medea,  These  comprehend  all  the 
verses  belonging  to  this  drama,  collected  by  Columna,  and  some 
newly  extracted  by  the  editor  from  old  grammarians.  The 
whole  are  compared  with  the  parallel  passages  in  the  Medea  of 
Euripides.  Two  dissertations  are  prefixed ;  one  on  the  Origin 
and  Nature  of  Tragedy  among  the  Romans ;  and  the  other,  on 
the  question,  whether  Ennius  wrote  two  tragedies,  or  only  a 
single  tragedy,  entitled  Medea.  A  commentary  is  ako  sup- 
plied, in  which,  as  Fuhrmann  remarks,  one  finds  many  things, 
but  not  much : — ''  Man  findet  in  demselben  multa,  aber  nicht 
rmdtum."  ^ 

The  fragments  of  the  Annals  of  Ennius,  as  the  text  is  ar« 
ranged  by  Morula,  have  been  translated  into  Italian  by  Bernar- 
do Philippini,  and  published  at  Rome  in  1659,  along  with  his 
Poesie,    I  know  of  no  other  translations  of  these  fragments. 

^  Handbu^  der  ClasHtch,  IMUratur,  T.  III.  p.  81. 
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PLAUTUS. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  eren  the  oldest  MSS.  of  Plautiu 
were  early  oomipted  by  transcribers,  and  Taried  essentially 
from  eadi  other.    Varro,  in  his  book  De  Analogia,  ascribes 
some  phrase,  of  which  he  did  not  approve  in  the  Tructilenius, 
to  the  negligence  of  copyists.  The  Latin  comedies,  written  in 
the  age  of  Plautus,  were  designed  to  be  represented  on  the 
stage,  and  not  to  be  read  at  home.     It  is,  therefore,  probable, 
that,  during  the  time  of  the  Republic  at  least,  there  were  few 
MS.  copies  of  Plautus's  plays,  except  those  delivered  to  the 
actors.   The  dramas  were  generally  purchased  by  the  .Sdiles, 
for  the  purpose  of  amusing  the  people  during  the  celebration 
of  certain  festivals.  As  soon  as  the  poet's  agreement  was  con- 
eluded  with  the  .£dile,  he  lost  his  right  of  property  in  the  pky, 
and  frequently  all  concern  in  its  success.     It  seems  probaUe, 
therefore,  that  even  during  the  life  of  the  author,  these  ma- 
gistrates, or  censors  «ajdoyed  by  them,  altered  the  verses  at 
their  own  discretion,  or  sent  the  comedy  for  alteration  to  the 
author :  But  there  is  no  doubt  that,  after  his  death,  the  acton 
changed  and  modelled  the  piece  according  to  their  hncy,  or 
the  prevailing  taste  of  the  public,  just  as  Gibber  and  Garrick 
wrought  on  the  plays  of  Shakspeare.    Hence  new  prologues, 
adapted  to  circumstances,  were  prefixed — ^whole  verses  were 
suppressed,  and  lines  properly  belonging  to  one  play  were 
often  transferred  to  another.   This  corruption  of  MSS.  is  suf- 
ficiently evinced  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  most  ancient 
grammarians  frequently  cite  verses  as  from  a  play  of  Plautus, 
which  can  now  no  longer  be  found  in  the  drama  quoted.  Thus, 
a  line  cited  by  Festus  and  Servius,  from  the  Miles,  does  not  i^ 
pear  in  any  MS.  or  ancient  edition  of  that  comedy,  though,  in 
the  more  recent  impressions,  it  has  been  inserted  in  what  was 
judged  to  be  its  proper  place.^   Farther — Plautus,  and  indeed 

*  Oaaonu*,  Anakcia  Criiicay  e.  8. 
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tfaeoldLatinwritefB  in  general,  were  much  corrupted  by  trau- 
acribers  in  the  middle  ages^  who  were  not  fully  acquainted  with 
the  variations  which  had  taken  place  in  the  language,  and  to 
whom  the  Latin  of  the  age  of  Ccmstantine  was  mwe  fEuniliar 
than  that  of  the  Scipios.  They  were  often  puzzled  and  ccm- 
fused  by  finding  a  letter,  as  c,  for  example,  introduced  into  a 
word  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  spell  with  a  g,  and 
they  not  unfrequently  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  import  or 
signification  of  ancient  words.  In  a  fragment  of  Turpilius,  a 
character  in  one  of  the  comedies  says,  '^  Qui  mea  yerba  venatur 
pestis  aroedat ;"  now,  the  transcriber  being  ignorant  of  the 
rerb  arcedat,  wrote  ars  cedai,  which  converts  the  passage  into 
nonsense.^ 

The  comedies  of  Plautus  are  frequently  cited  by  writers  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  particularly  by  Petrarch,  who  men- 
tions  the  amusement  which  he  had  derived  from  the  Cassina.* 
Previous,  however,  to  the  time  of  Poggio,  only  eight  of  them 
were  known,  and  we  consequently  find  that  the  old  MSS.  of  the 
fourteenth  century  just  contain  eight  comedies.^  By  means, 
however,  of  Nicolas  of  Treves,  whom  Poggio  had  employed  to 
search  the  monasteries  of  Germany,  twelve  more  were  disco« 
vered.  The  plays  thus  brought  to  light  were  the  Bacchides, 
Menasckitdf  MosteUaria,  Miles  GUmotua,  Mercator,  Pseuiiolus, 
Poenukts,  Persa,  Ruderuy  Stickus,  Trinumnnts,  Truculentus, 
As  soon  a$  Poggio  heard  of  this  valuable  and  important  dis- 
covery, he  urged  the  Cardinal  Ursini  to  despatch  a  special  mes- 
oenger,  in  order  to  convey  the  treasure  in  safety  to  Rome.  His 
instances,  however,  were  not  attended  to,  and  the  MSS.  of  the 
comedies  did  not  arrive  till  two  years  afterwards,  in  the  year 
1438,  under  the  charge  of  Nicholas  (tf  Treves  himself.^  They 

'  Pretf.  ad  Plautum^  ed.  LambinL 

8  Epitt,  FamiL  Lib.  V. 

'  Bandini,  Catalog,  Cod.  Lot  Biblioihecas  MedlecfK-^LaurentUiney  Tom. 
II.  p.  243,  &C. 
*  Mehus,  Pref,  ad  EpkL  Amhroi,  Camaldul.  p.  41. 
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were  seized  by  the  Cardinal  immediately  after  they  bad  been 
brought  to  Italy.    This  proceeding  P<^gio  highly  resented; 
and  baring  in  vain  solicited  their  restoration^  he  accaaed  Ur- 
sini  of  attempting  to  make  it  be  believed  that  Plantus  had 
been  recovered  by  his  exertions^  and  at  his  own  expense.^   Bj 
the  intervention  J  however^  of  Lorenso,  the  brother  of  Cosmo  de 
Medici,  the  Cardinal  was  persuaded  to  intrust  the  precious  vo- 
lume to  Niccolo  Niccoli,  who  got  it  carefully  transcribed.  Nk> 
colo,  however,  detained  it  at  Florence  long  after  the  copy  from 
it  had  been  made ;  and  we  find  his  friend  Ambrosio  of  Carnal^ 
doll  using  the  most  earnest  entreaties  on  the  part  o£  the  Cardi« 
nal  for  its  restitution.-^^'  Cardinalis  Ursinus  Plantnm  snum 
recipere  cupit.  Non  video  quam  ob  causam,  Plautum  iUi  resti- 
tuere  non  debeas,  quem  olim  transcripsisti.  Oro,  ut  amidssimo 
homini  geratiir  mos."  ^  The  original  MS.  was  at  length  resto- 
red to  the  Cardinal,  after  whose  death  it  fell  into  the  possession 
of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  thus  came  to  fcmn  a  part  of  the  Me- 
dicean  library.  The  copy  taken  by  Niocolo  Nicooli  was  trans- 
ferred,  on  his  decease,  along  with  bis  other  books,  to  the  con« 
vent  of  St  Mark. 

From  a  transcript  of  this  copy,  which  contained  the  twelve 
newly-recovered  plays,  and  from  MSS.  of  the  other  eight  oome« 
dies,  which  were  more  common  and  current,  Georgius  Merula, 
the  disciple  of  Filelfo,and  one  of  the  greatest  Latin  scholars  of  the 
age,  formed  the  first  edition  of  the  plays  of  Plautus,  which  was 
printed  by  J.  de  Colonia  and  Vindelin  de  Spira,  at  Venice,  1472, 
folio,  and  reprinted  in  1482  at  Trevisa.  It  would  appear  that 
Ma^la  had  notenjoyed  direct  accessto  the  original  MS. brought 
from  Germany,  or  to  the  copy  deposited  in  the  Marcian  li- 
brary ;  for  he  says,  in  his  dedication  to  the  Bishop  of  Psvia, 
''  that  there  was  but  one  MS.  of  Plautus,  from  which,  as  an 
archetype,  all  the  copies  which  could  be  procured  were  deri* 
ved ;  and  if,  by  any  means,"  he  continues,  '^  I  could  have 

1  Pre/,  ad  EpUU  Amhroa.  CamaUuL  p.  41. 
s  Amhrot,  CamaUba,  EpUU  Lib.  VIII.  Ep.  31. 
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laid  my  hands  on  it^  the  Bacchides,  MasteUaria^  Menaekmi, 
MUes,  and  Mercafor,  might  hare  heen  rendered  more  cor- 
rect ;  for  the  copies  of  these  comedies^  taken  from  the  ori- 
ginal MS.,  had  been  much  corrupted  in  sucoessire  transcrip- 
tions ;  hut  the  copies  I  have  procured  of  the  kst  seven  come^ 
dies  hare  not  been  so  much  tampered  with  by  the  critics,  and 
therefore  will  be  found  more  accurate."  Merula  then  compares 
bis  toil,  in  amending  the  corrupt  text,  to  the  labours  of  Her« 
cules.  Hb  edition  has  usually  been  accounted  the  editio  princept 
of  Plautus ;  but  I  think  it  is  clear,  that  at  least  eight  of  the 
comedies  had  been  printed  previously :  Harles  informs  us,  that 
Morelli,  in  one  of  his  letters,  had  thus  written  to  him. — "  There 
is  an  edition  of  Plautus  which  I  think  equally  ancient  with  the 
Venetian  one  of  1472,  it  is  sine  uUa  nota,  and  has  neither  nu« 
merals,  signatures,  nor  catch-words.  It  contains  the  following 
plays :  Amphilryo,  Asinaria,  Aulidariaj  Captivii  CurcuUoy  Ca» 
sina,  CUlellaria,  Epidicus"  ^  Now,  it  will  be  remarked,  that 
these  were  the  eight  comedies  current  in  Italy  before  the  im- 
portant discovery  of  the  remaining  twelve,  made  by  Nicholas 
of  Treves,  in  Germany;  and  the  presumption  is,  that  they 
were  printed  previous  to  the  date  of  the  edition  of  Meruhi, 
because  by  that  time  the  newly-recovered  comedies  having  got 
into  circulation,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  editor,  would  have 
given  to  the  world  an  imperfect  edition  of  only  eight  comedies, 
when  the  whole  dramas  were  accessible,  and  had  excited  so 
much  interest  in  the  mind  of  the  public 

Eusebius  Scutarius,  a  scholar  of  Merula,  took  charge  of  an 
edition,  which  was  amended  from  that  of  his  master,  and  was 
printed  in  1490,  Milan,  fdlio,  and  reprinted  at  Venice  149^. 

In  1499,  &n  edition  was  brought  out  at  Venice,  by  the  uni- 
ted labour  of  Petrus  Valla,  and  Bernard  Saracenus.  To  these, 
succeeded  the  edition  of  Ja  Bapt.  Pius,  at  Milan,  1500,  with  a 
pre&ce  by  Philip  Beroald.  Taubmann  says,  that ''  omnes  edi- 
tiones  mangonum  manus  esse  passas  ex  quo  Saracenus  et  Pius 

1  Harles,  SmppUment.  ad  Not.  Liters  Rom,  Tom.  II.  p.  483. 
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regaum  et  tyrranidem  in  literis  habuere.**  In  the  Straabiirg 
impression^  1508,  the  text  of  Scutari  has  been  followed,  and 
about  the  same  time  there  were  sereral  reprints  of  the  editions 
of  Valla  and  Pius. 

The  edition  of  Charpentier,  in  1513,  was  prepared  from  m 
collation  of  diffisi«nt  editions,  as  the  editor  had  no  MSS. ;  faot 
the  editions  of  Pius  and  Saracenus  were  chiefly  employed.  Char* 
pentier  has  prefixed  arguments,  and  has  divided  the  lines  better 
than  any  of  his  predecessors ;  and  he  has  also  arranged  the  scenes, 
particularly  those  of  the  Mostellaria,  to  greater  advantage. 

Few  Latin  classics  have  been  more  corrupted  than  Plantus, 
by  those^  who  wished  to  amend  his  text.    In  all  the  editicms 
which  had  hitherto  appeared,  the  perversions  were  chiefly  oc- 
casioned by  the  anxiety  of  the  editors  to  bend  his  lines  to  the 
supposed  laws  of  metre.  Nic  Angelius,  who  superintended  an 
edition  printed  by  the  Giunta  at  Florence,  1514,  was  the  first 
who  observed  that  the  corruptions  had  arisen  from  a  desire  "  ad 
implendos  pedum  numeros."  He  accordingly  threw  out,  in  his 
edition,  all  the  words  which  had  been  unauthorizedly  inserted 
to  fill  up  the  verses.  From  some  MSS.  which  had  not  hitherto 
been  consulted,  he  added  several  prologues  to  the  plays ;  and  also 
the  commencement  of  the  first  act  of  the  Bacckides,  whidi  Las- 
caris,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Cardinal  Bembo,  says  he  had  himself 
found  at  Messina,  in  Sicily.  These,  however,  though  they  have 
been  inserted  into  all  subsequent  editions  of  Plautus,are  evident- 
ly written  by  a  more  modem  hand  than  that  of  Plautus.  Two  edi- 
tions were  superintended  and  printed  by  the  Ma^utii,  1516  and 
1 522 ;  that  in  1 522,  though  prepared  by  F.  Asulanus,  from  a  MS. 
corrected,  in  the  hand  of  the  elder  Aldus  and  Erasmus,  is  not 
highly  valued.^   Two  editions  by  R.  Stephens,  1529  and  1550, 
w^e  formed  on  the  edition  of  the  Giunta,  with  the  correction 
«f  a  few  errors.  These  were  followed  by  many  editions  in  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany,  some  of  which  were  merely  reimpressions 

^  Renouard,  UUU  de  VImprim.  (let  Aides.  Tom.  L  p.  ie% 
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but  others  were  acoompanied  with  hew  and  leumed  oomment- 
aries. 

.  To  no  one^  however^  has  FlautuB  been  so  much  indebted  as  to 
CamerariuB^  whose  zeal  and  diligence  were  such^  that  there  waa 
scarcely  a  verse  of  Plautus  which  did  not  receive  from  him  some 
emendation.  In  1535^  there  had  appeared  at  Magdeburg- six 
comedies^  {Auhdaria,Captivi,  Miles  Gloriostu,Mena:ckm,Mosm 
teUaria,  Trinummus,)  which  he  had  revised  and  commented 
on^  but  which  were  published  from  his  MS.  without  his  know* 
ledge  or  authority.  The  Privilege  of  the  first  complete  edition 
printed  under  his  own  direction^  is  dated  in  1538. 
■  The  text  and  annotations  of  Camerarius  now  served  aS'the 
basis  for  most  of  the  subsequent  editions.  The  Plantin  editions, 
of  which  Sambucus  was  the  editor,  and  which  were  printed  at 
Antwerp  1566,  and  Basil  1568,  contain  the  notes  and  correc* 
rections  of  Camerarius,  with  about  300  verses  more  than  any 
preceding  impression. 

Lambinus,  in  preparing  the  Paris  edition,  1577^  collated  a 
number  of  MSS.  and  amassed  many  passages  from  the  ancient 
grammarians.  He  only  lived,  however,  to  complete  thirteen  of 
the  comedies  ;  but  his  colleague,  Helias,  put  the  finishing  hand 
to  the  work,  and  added  an  index,  after  whidi  it  came  forth 
with  a  prefatory  dedication  by  Lambinus's  son.  On  this  edi- 
tion, (in  which  great  critical  learning  and  sagacity,  especially 
in  the  discovery  of  inuendos  and  double  enUndres,  were  exhi« 
bited,)  the  subsequent  editions,  Leyden,  1581,^  Geneva,  1581, 
and  Paris,  1587>  were  chiefly  formed. 

Lambinus,  in  preparing  his  edition,  had  chiefly  trusted  to 
his  own  ingenuity  and  learning.  Taubmann,  the  next  editor  of 
Plautus  of  any  note,  compiled  the  commentaries  of  others.  The 

>  Muzetus,  in  a  letter  dated  about  this  time,  (1581,)  and  addressed  to  his 
>  friend  Paullus  Sacratus,  mentions,  in  the  strongest  terms  of  regret  and  re- 
sentment, that  a  Plautus,,  on  the  correction  and  emendation  of  whieh  he  had 
bestowed  the  labouf  and  study  of  twenty-fiye  yean  of  his  life,  had  been 
stolen  from  him  by  some  person  vhom  he  had  admitted  to  his  library^ 
i^EpitU  Lib.  III.  Ep.  28.) 

VOL.  II.  2  M 
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text  of  Cameraritts  was  principally*  employed  by  him,  bat  be 
collated  it  with  two  MSS.  in  the  Palatine  library,  which  had 
once  belonged  to  Camerarius ;  and  he  receired  the  Tahiable  as- 
aiatanoe  of  Gmterua,  who  was  at  that  time  keeper  of  the  library 
at  Heidelberg.  Newly-diacorered  fragments — ^the  Yarioua  opi- 
nions of  ancient  and  modem  writers  concemmg  Plautns— a  co- 
pious i$ulex  verioruin---a  preface— a  dedication  to  the  trinmnrs 
of  literature  of  the  day,  Joseph  Scaliger,  Justus  Lipsius,  and 
Ca8aabon-^*-in  shorty  every  species  of  literary  apparatus  accom- 
panied the  edition  of  Taubmann,  which  first  appeared  at  Frank- 
fort in  1605.  It  was  very  inaccurately  printed,  however ;  so  in* 
correctly,  indeed,  that  the  editor,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Jun- 
german,  in  September  16O6,  acknowledges  that  he  was  ashamed 
of  it  Philip  Pareus,  who  had  long  been  pursuing  similar  stu- 
dies ^with  those  of  Taubmann,  embraced  the  opportunity,  a& 
forded  by  the  inaccuracy  of  this  edition,  of  publishing  at  Frank- 
forty  in  1610,  a  Plautus,  which  was  professedly  the  rival  of  that 
which  had  been  produced  by  the  united  efforts  of  Taubmann  and 
Gruterus,  and  which  had  not  only  disappointed  the  expectadons 
of  the  public,  but  of  the  learned  editors  themselyes.  Their  feel- 
ings on  this  subject,  and  the  opposiiion  Plautus  edited  by  Pareus, 
stimulated  Taubmann  to  give  an  amended  edition  of  his  for- 
mer one.  Tins  second  impression,  which  is  much  more  accurate, 
was  printed  at  Wittenberg  in  l6l2,  and  was  accompanied  with 
the  dissertation  of  Camerarius,  De  FabuUs  PlauUmicis,  and  that 
of  Jul.  Scaliger,  De  Versibus  Comets.  Taubmann  died  the  year 
after  the  appearance  of  this  edition :    Its  fimie,  however,  sur- 
vived him,  and  not  only  retrieved  his  character,  which  had  been 
s<nnewhat  sullied  by  the  bpd  ink  and  dirty  paper  of  the  former 
edition,  but  completely  eclipsed  the  classical  reputation  of  Pa- 
reus. Envious  of  the  renown  of  his  rivals,  that  scholar  obtained 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  MSS.  which  had  been  collated 
by  Taubmann  and  Gruterus.    These  he  now.  compared  more 
minutely  than  his  predecessors  had  done,  and  pubKshed  the 
fruits  of  his  labour  at  Neustadt,  in  l6l7*  This  was  considered 
as  derogating  from  the  accuracy  and  critical  ingenuity  of  Gru- 
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term,  and  insulting  to  the  manes  of  Taubmann. — ''  Hinc  jur- 
gium,  tumultus  Grutero  et  Pareo;' '  Gputerus attacked  Pareus  in 
a  little  tract,  entitled  Asini  Cumanifraterculus  e  Piauto  electU 
eiechu  per  Euslaihium  Schtvarzium  puerum,\^12,  and  was  an- 
swered by  Pareus  not  less  bitterly,  in  his  Provocatio  ad  Senatwn 
criiicum  adversuspersoruUos  quosdam  Pareofinastigoa.  From  this 
time  Pareus-  and  Gruterus  continued  to  print  successive  edi- 
tions of  Plautus,  in  emulation  and  odium  of  each  other.  Gmte« 
rus  printed  one  at  Wittberg  in  1621,  with  a  prefatory  invective 
against  P^eus,  and  with  the  Eupkemue  amicorum  in  Pkmtum 
Gruteri.  Pareus  then  attempted  to  surpass  his  rival,  by  com- 
prehending in  his  edition  a  collection  of  literary  miscellanies, 
as  Bulengerus'  description  of  Greek  and  Roman  theatres.  At 
length  Pareus  got  the  better  of  his  obstinate  opponent,  in  the 
only  way  in  which  that  was  possible—by  surviving  him ;  and 
he  then  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  publishing,  unmolested,  his 
last  edition  of  Plautus,  printed  at  Frankfort,  1641,  containing  a 
Dissertation  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Plautu» ;  the  Eulogies^ 
pronounced  on  him ;  Remarks  o"n  his  Versification ;  a  Diatribe 
dejocisel  stUibus  PlauiinU;  an  exhibition  of  his  Imitations 
from  the  Greek  Poets ;  and,  finally,  the  EuphemuB  of  Learned 
Friends.  Being  now  relieved  of  all  apprehension  from  the  ani- 
madversions of  Gruterus,  he  boldly  termed  his  edition  ''  Ab- 
solutissimam,  perfectissimam,  omnibusque  virtutibus  suis  or- 
natissimam." 

I  have  now  brought  the  history  of  this  notable  controversy 
to  a  conclusion.  During  its  subsistence,  various  other  editions 
of  Plautus  had  been  published — ^that  of  Isaac  Pontanu^  Am- 
sterdam, 1620,  from  a  MS.  in  his  own  possession — ^that  of  Nic. 
Heinsius,  Leyd^n,  1635,  and  that  of  Buxhomius,  1645,  who 
had  the  advantage  of  consulting  a  c<^y  of  Plautus,  enriched 
with  MS.  notes,  in  the  handwriting  of  Joseph.  Scaliger. 

Gronovius  at  length  published  the  edition  usually  called  the 
Variorum,  Bentley,  in  his  critical  emendations  <m  Menander,. 
speaks  with  great  contempt  of  the  notes  which  Gronovius  had 
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compiled.  The  first  Varimrum  edition  was  printed  at  Leydfin 
in  1664^  the  second  in  1669^  and  the  third>  which  is  accounted 
the  hest^  at  Amsterdam^  1684. 

The  Delphin  edition  was  nearly  coeval  with  these  Varionim 
editions^  having  heen  printed  at  Paris^  l679>  It  was  edited  an« 
der  care  of  Jacques  TCEnvre  or  Operarius^  but  is  not  account- 
ed one  of  the  best  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  The  text  was 
principally  formed  on  the  last  edition  of  Gruterus,  and  the 
notes  of  Taubmann  were  chiefly  employed.  The  Tnl^omena 
on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Plautus^  is  derived  from  varioas 
sources^  and  is  very  copious.  None  of  the  old  commenta- 
tors could  publish  an  edition  of  Plautus  without  indulging  in 
a  dissertation  Z)e  Obsccenis.  In  every  Delphin  edition  of  the 
Classics  we  are  informed,  that  consuUum  est  pudori  Sereniinm 
Delphim;  but  this  has  been  managed  in  various  ways.  Some- 
times the  offensive  lines  are  allowed  to  remain^  but  the  uUer^m 
frelatio  is  omitted,  and  in  its  place  star  lights  are  hung  out 
along  side  of  the  passage ;  but  in  the  Delphin  Plautusi,  they 
are  concentrated  in  one  focus,  ^^  in  gratiam,"  as  it  is  expressed^ 
''  prtjvectioris  cetatis"  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  under  the  im« 
posing  title,  ^*  Plauti  Obsogbna  :" 


<<  And  there  we  have  tfaem  all  at  one  fuU  iwoop ; 

Instead  of  being  scattered  through  the  pages, 
They  stand  forth  marshalled  in  a  handsome  troop. 

To  meet  the  ingenuous  youth  of  future  ages- 
Till  some  less  rigid  editor  shall  stoop 

To  call  them  hack  into  their  separate  cages  ; 
Instead  of  standing  staring  altogether, 

Like  garden  gods,  and  not  so  decent  either.*'^ 

What  is  termed  the  Ern^ti  edition  of  Plautus,  and  which 
is  commonly  accounted  the  best  of  that  poet,  was  printed  at 
Leipsic,  1760.  It  was  chiefly  prepared  by  Aug.  Otho,  but  Er- 
nest! wrote  the  preface,  containing  a  full  account  of  the  pre- 
vious editions  of  Plautus. 

>  DonJwntm 
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The  two  editions  by  the  Vulpii  were  printed  at  Padua^ 
17125  and  1764. 

The  text  of  the  second  Bipontine  edition^  1788^  was  correct- 
ed  by  Brunck.  The  plan  of  the  Bipcmtine  editions  of  the  La- 
tin classics  is  well  known.  There  are  scarcely  any  annotations 
or  commentary  subjoined ;  but  the  text  is  carefully  corrected, 
and  an  account  c^  previous  editions  is  prefixed* 

In  the  late  edition  by  Schmieder  (Gottingen,  1804),  the 
text  of  Grronovius  has  been  principally  followed ;  but  the  edi« 
tor  has  also  added  some  conjectural  emendations  of  his  own. 
The  commentary  appears  to  have  been  got  up  in  considerable 
haste.  The  preliminary  notices  concerning  the  Life  and  Wri- 
tings of  Plautus,  and  the  previous  editions  of  his  works,  are 
very  brief  and  unsatisfactory.  There  is  a  yet  more  recent 
German  edition  by  Bothe>  which  has  been  published  in  vo- 
lumes, from  time  to  time,  at  Berlin.  Two  MSS.  never  before 
consulted,  and  which  the  editor  believes  to  be  of  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  century,  were  collated  by  him.  His  principal  aim  in 
this  new  edition  is  to  restore  the  lines  of  Plautus  to  their  pro- 
per metrical  arrangement. 

With  a  similar  view  of  restoring  the  proper  measure  to  the 
verses^  various  editions  of  single  plays  of  Plautus  have,  with- 
in these  few  years,  been  printed  in  Germany.  Of  this  sort  is 
the  edition  of  the  Trinummus,  by  Herman  (Leipsic>  1600), 
and  of  the  Mtles  (Weimar,  1804),  by  Danz,  who  has  made 
some  very  bold  alterations  on  the  text  of  his  author. 

Italy  having  been  the  country  in  which  learning  first  re- 
vived,— ^in  which  the  MSS.  of  the  Classics  were  first  discovered, 
and  the  first  editions  of  them  printed,— -it  was  naturally  to  be 
expected,  that,  of  all  the  modem  tongues  of  Europe,  the  classics 
should  have  been  earliest  trsmslated  into  the  Italian  language. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  most  celebrated  and  popular 
of  them  appeared  in  the  Lingua  Volgare,  previous  to  the  year 
1500.* 

*  Maffei,  TraduUori  Italiani^p.  8.     £d.  Vencz.  1720. 
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With  regard  to  Plantus,  Mtffti  mentioiiSy  ad  the  first  tnoift- 
lation  of  the  Amphitryon,  a  work  in  oitava  rwuty  printed  with* 
out  a  date.  This  work  was  longbelieved  to  have  heen  a  produc- 
tion of  Boccaccio,^  bat  it  was  in  fiict  written  by  Ghigo  BruneU 
leschi,  an  author  of  equal  or  superior  Antiquity^  and  whoee  ini- 
tials were  mistaken  for  those  of  Giovanni  Boccaccio.  Thoog^ 
spoken  of  by  Maffei  aa  a  dramatic  versioD^  it  is  in  fiict  a  tale 
or  worA  founded  on  the  comedy  of  Plautus^  and  was  called 
Geta  e  Birria.^.  PandoUb  CoUenuecio  was  the  first  who  trans- 
lated the  Amphiiryon  in  its  proper  dramatic  form^  and  in  ierta 
rima.  He  was  in  the  service  of  Hercules,  first  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
who  made  this  version  be  represented^  in  January,  1487>  in  the 
splendid  theatre  which  he  had  recently  built,  and  on  occasioB 
of  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  Lucretia.  The  Meneekmi,  part- 
ly transbted  in  oUava  and  partly  in  iena  rima,  was  the  .first 
piece  ever'  acted  on  that  thi^Ktre.  The  Este  fiunfly  were  great 
promoters  of  these  versions;  which,  though  not  printed  till 
the  sixteenth  century,  were  for  the  most  part  made  and  re- 
presented before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth.  The  dramatic  taste 
of  Duke  Hercules  descended  to  his  son  Alphonso,  by  whose 
command  Celio  Calcdgnino  translated  the  MUes  jGIoHosus. 
Paitoni  enumerates  four  difiFerent  translations  of  the  Jnnmm, 
which  appeared  in  ,the  course  of  'the  sixteenth  century,  one 
of  which  was  acted  in  the  monastery  of  St  Stephen's,  at  Ve- 
nice. 

There  were  also  a  few  versions  of  particular  plays  in  the 
course  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  Paitoni,  whose  work 
was  printed  in  1767^  mentions  no  complete  Italian  translation 
of  Plautus,  nor  any  version  whatever  of  the  TrucuiaUtUy  or 
Trinummus.  The  first  version  of  all  the  comedies  was  that  of 
Nic«  Bug.  Argelio,  which  was  accompanied  by  the  Latin  text, 
and  was  printed  at  Naples,  1788,  in  10  volumes,,  8vo. 

>  Maffei,  Traduitori  Italiani^  p.  70. 

^  Paitoni,  BihOotcca  degli  autor.  Lot.  Folgarizzatiy  Tom.  III.  p.  118. 
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The  sulgect  of  tarandaticm  was  earljT  attended  to  in^  France. 
In  the  year  1540^  a  vprk  oontaining  roles  for  it  was  publish- 
ed, by  Steph.  Polet,  which  i^as  soon  followed  by  similar  pro- 
ductions; and^  in  the  ensmng  century,  its  principles  became 
a  great  topic  of  controversy  among  critics  and  scholars.  Plau- 
tusj  however,  was  not  one  of  the  classics  earliest  rendered. 
Though  Terence  had  been  repeatedly  translated  while  the  lan- 
guage was  almost  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  Plautus  did  not  ap- 
pear in  a  French  garb,  till  clothed  in  it  by  the  Abbe  Marolles, 
at  the  solicitation  of  Furetiere^  in  1658.  The  Abbe,  being 
more  anxious  to  write  many  than  good  books,  completed  his 
task  in  a  few  monthsi,  and  wrote  as  the  sheets  were  throwing 
oE  'His  translation  is  dedicated  to  the  King,  Louis  XIV.,  and 
is  accompanied  by  the  Latin  text. 

De  Coste's  translation  of  the  Captivi,  in  prose,  1716,  has 
been  already  mentioned.  This  author  -was  not  in  the  same 
hurry  as  Marolles,  as  he  kept  his  version  ten  years  before  he 
printed  it.  He  has  prefixed  a  dissertation,  in  whidi  he  main- 
tains, that  Plautus,  in  this  comedy,  has  rigidly  observed  the 
dramatic  unities  of  time  and  place. 

Mad.  Dacier  has  translated  the  Amphitryon,  Rudens,  and 
JEpidicus*    Her  version,  which  is  accompanied  by  the  Latin 
text,  and  is  dedicated  to  Colbert,  was  first  printed  l688.    An 
examination  of  the  defects  and  beauties  of  these  comedies,  par- 
ticularly in  respect  of  the  dramatic  unities,  is  prefixed,  and  jre- 
marks  by  no  means  deficient  in  learning  are  subj(»ned.  Some 
changes  from  the  printed  Latin  editions  are  made  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  scenes.   In  h&r  dissertation  on  the  Epidicus, 
which  was  a  &vourite  play  of  Plautus  himself.  Mad.  Dacier  at- 
tempts to  justify  this  preference  of  the  poet,  and  wishes  indeed 
to  persuade  us,  that  it  is  a  faultless  production.    Goujet  re- 
marks, that  one  is  not  very  forcibly  struck  with  all  the  various 
beauties  which  she  enumerates  in  perusing  the  original,  and 
still  less  sensible  of  them  in  reading  her  translation. 

M.  de  Limiers,  who  published  a  version  of  the  whole  plays 
of  Plautus  fn  171 9>  has  not  rendered  anew  those  which  had 
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been  translated  hj  Mad.  Dad^r  and  De  Coate,  bat  has  inserted 
their  versionB  in  his  work.  These  are  greatlf  bettor  than  the 
others,  whidi  are  translated  by  Limiers  himself.  All  of  them 
are  in  prose,  except  the  Sik^ius  and  Trmummus,  whidi  the 
author  has  turned  into  yerse,  in  <M^er  to  give  a  q^ecimen  of  his 
poetic  talents.  In  the  yersifications,  he  has  placed  himself  un« 
der  the  needless  restraint  of  rendering  each  Latin  line  by  only 
one  in  French,  so  that  there  should  not  be  a  verse  more  in 
the  translation  than  the  original ;  the  consequence  of  which  is, 
that  the  whole  is  constrained  and  obscure.  Examinati<ms  and 
analyses  of  each  piece,  es^^Msitions  of  the  plots,  with  notices  of 
Plautus*  imitations  of  the  andent  writers,  and  those  of  the  mo- 
dems after  him,  are  inserted  in  this  work. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Limiers  published  his  yamn, 
Gueudeville  brought  out  a  translation  of  Plautus.  It  is  a  very 
free  one ;  and  Goujet  says,  it  is  "  Plaute  tra^esd,  plutot  que 
traduit*"  He  attempts  to  make  his  original  mwe  burlesque 
by  exaggerations,  and  by  singular  hyperbolical  ex|Hi»sioo8 ; 
the  obscoBfia  are  a  good  deal  enhanced ;  and  he  has  at  the  end 
formed  a  sort  of  table,  or  index,  of  the  obscene  passages,  re- 
ferring to  their  pn^r  page,  which  may  thus  be  found  with- 
out perusing  any  other  part  of  the  drama.  The  professed  ob- 
ject of  the  table  is,  that  the  reader  may  paas  them  orer  if  be 
choose. 

A  contemporary  journal,  comparing  the  two  translatioiM, 
obserres,— *'^  II  semble  que  M.  limiers  s'attadie  darantage  k 
wa  original,  et  qu'il  en  fait  mieux  sentir  le  yeritaMe  caractere ; 
et  que  le  Sieur  Gueudeyille  est  plus  badin,  plus  yif,  plus  bou^ 
fbn."^    Fabridus  passes  on  them  nearly  the  same  judgment.' 

The  English  were  early  acquainted  with  the  plays  of  Plau- 
tus. It  appears  from  Hdinshed,  that  in  the  deyenth  year  of 
King  Henry  VIIL— that  is,  in  1520— a  comedy  of  Plautus 

>  Journal  HUtoriqiie.    Amsteiidam,  1719. 
<  Bib.  LaL  Lib.  I.  c  1.  §  8. 
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was  played  before  tbe  King.^  We  are  informed  by  Miss  Aikin^ 
in  her  Memoirs  of  the  Qmri  of  EHx/obeih^  that  when  that 
Queen  visited  Cambridge  in  Ib&^y  she  went  on  a  Sunday 
morning  to  King's  Chapel^  to  hear  a  Latin  sermon,  ad  clerum; 
**  and  in  lihe  evening,  the  body  of  this  solemn  edifice  being 
converted  into  a  temporary  theatre,  she  was  there  gratified  with 
a  representation  of  the.  Avltdaria  of  Plautos."'  It  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  text,  that,  in  1595,  there  appeared  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Menaschmi  of  Plautus,  by  W.  W.-^initia}8  which 
have  geno^ly  been  supposed  to  stand  for  William  Warner, 
author  oXAlbMs  England.  In  1694>  Echard  published  a  prose 
translation  of  the  three  ccNnedies  which  had  been  selected  by 
Mad.  Dader,  the  AmpkUnfon,  Epidicus,  and  Rudens.  It  is  ob- 
rious,  however,  that  he  has  more  frequently  translated  from  the 
French^  than  from  his  original  author.  His  style,  besides,  is 
ooane  and  inelegant;  and,  while  he  aims  at  being  familiar,  he 
IB  commonly  low  and  vulgar.  Some  passages  of  the  Amphi^ 
tryan  he  has  translated  in  the  coarsest  dialect  of  the  streets  :— 
**  By  the  mackins,  I  believe  Phoebus  has  been  playing  the  good 
lellow,  and's  asleep  too !  I'll  be  hanged  if  he  ben't  in  for't, 
and  has  todc  a  little  too  much  of  the  creature."  In  every  page, 
also,  we  find  the  most  incongruous  jumble  of  ancient  and  of 
modem  manners.  He  talks  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Athens, 
of  bridewell,  and  aldermen ;  and  makes  his  heathen  characters 
swear  British  and  Christian  oaths,  such  as,  '^  By  the  Lord  Har* 
ly  {...'Fore  George  !-^'Tis  as  true  as  the  Gospel !" 

In  imitation  of  Mr  Colman,  who,  in  his  Terence,  had  intro- 
duced a  new  and  el^ant  mode  of  translation  in  familiar  blank 
vtfse,  Mr  Thornton,  in  VJ&J,  published  a  version  of  seven  of 
the  plays  after  the  same  manner, — AmpkUryon,  Miles  Glorio* 
sue,  Caplwi,  Trinummue,  Mercator,  Aubdaria,  Rudens.  Of 
these,  the  translation  of  die  Mercator  was  fiiri^shed  by  Mr 
Colman,  and  that  rf  the  CapHvi  by  Mr  Warner.    Thornton 

>  Pre/,  to  Johnson  and  Stevens*  Shakipcarc,  p.  96.    Sd  Ed. 
2  Vol.  I.  p.  370. 
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intended  to  have  translated  the  remaining  thirteen^  bat  wai 
prevented  by  death.  The  wwk^  howerer»  was  oontinued  bf 
Mr  Warner,  who  had  translated  the  Captivi.  To  both  ver- 
sions there  were  subjoined  remarks,  chiefly  collected  from  the 
best  commentators,  and  from  the  notes  of  the  Frendi  transla- 
tors of  Plantus. 

TERENCE. 

The  MSS.  of  Terence,  which  were  coeval  with  the  age  of 
the  author,  or  shortly  posterior  to  it,  were  corrupted  from  the 
same  cause  as  the  MSS.  of  Plautus.    Varro  says,  that,  in  his 
time,  the  copies  of  Terence  then  existing  were  extremely  cor- 
rupt.   He  is,  however,  one  of  ihe  dasncs  whose  works  cannot 
properly  be  said  to  have  been  dtscoverod  at  the  revival  of  lite- 
rature, as,  in  fact,  his  comedies  never  were  lost    They  were 
commented  on,  during  the  later  ages  of  the  empire,  by  JSmi- 
lius  Asper,  Valerius  Probus,  Martins  Salutaris,  Flavins  Caper, 
and  Helenius  Aero.    Sulpicius  Apollinaris,  a  grammarian  of 
the  second  century,  wrote  arguments  to  the  plays,  apd  iBlius 
Donatus  commented  on  them  in  the  fourth  century.  The  p»« 
son  styling  himself  CaUiopius,  revised  and  amended,  in  the 
eighth  century,  a  MS.  which  was  long  preserved  in  the  Vali- 
can.    Eugraphius  commented  on  Terence,  again,  in  the  tenth, 
and  Calpumius  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centory.  Guini- 
forte  delivered  lectures  on  Terence  at  Novarra  in  1480,  and 
Filelfo  at  Florence  about  the  same  period.^    Petrarch,  too, 
when  Leontius  Pilatus,  disgusted  with  Italy,  returned  to  his 
native  ^xnuitry,  gave  him  a  oopy  of  Terence  as  his  traveifing 
companion,*— e  foolish  present,  as  Petrarch  adds,  for  there  is 
no  resemblance  between  the  most  gloomy  of  all  the  Greeka;, 
and  the  most  lively  of  the  Africans.  As  Petrarch  at  this  time 
seems  to  have  cordially  disliked  Leontius,  it  is  not  probable 

*  Ginguen^,  ffUt.  LiL  i'ltaUi,  Tom.  11.  p.  S90. 
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that  the  copy  of  Terence  he  gave  him  waB  very  scarce.  All 
this  shows,  .that  the  six  plays  of  Terence  were  not  merely  ez- 
taiit>  (but  Very  common  in  Italy,  during  the  dark  ages.  One  of 
the  oldest  MSS.  of  Terence,  and  that  which  was  probably  used 
in  the  earliest  printed  editions,  was  presenred  in  the  Vatican 
library :  Fabridus  has  described  it  as  written  by  Hrodoga- 
rius  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  as  revised  by  Cafliopius.^ 
Another  MS.  of  Terence,  in  the  Vatican  library,  is  one  which, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  had  fellen  into  the  possession  of  Car- 
dinal Bembo.  It  had  been  revised  by  Politian,'  who  wrote  on  it, 
in  his  own  hand,  that  he  had  never  seen  one  more  ancient  :— 
''  Ego,  Angelus  Politianus,  homo  vetustatb  minime  incariosns, 
nnllmn  me  vidisse,  ad  banc  diem,  codicem  vetustiorem  hteor." 
Its  age,  when  Fabricius  wrote  in  169^1  was,  as  that  author  tes- 
tifies, more  than  a  thousand  years,  which  places  its  transcription 
at  the  latest  in  69s.  In  this  MS.  there,  is  a  division  of  verses 
which  is  not  employed  in  thatabove-mentioned,  written  by  Hro- 
dogarius.  Politian  corrected  from  it,  with  his  own  hand,  a  copy 
which  was  in  the  Laurentian  library,  and  collated  with  it  ano- 
ther, which  subsequently  belonged  to  Petrus  Victorius.  After 
the  death  of  Cardinal  Bembo,  this  andent  MS.  came  into  the 
possession  of  Fulvius  Ursinus,  and  was  by  him  bequeathed  to 
the  Vatican  library.' 

There  is  much  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  Edilio  PrtU' 
cept  of  Terence,  and,  indeed,  with  regard  to  most  of  tiie  edi- 
tions of  his  works  which  appeared  jduring  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry. That  printed  by  Mentelin  at  Strasburg  without  date,  but 
supposed  to  foe  1468,  seems  now  to  be  considered  as  baring  the 
best  claims  to  priority.^  The  Terence  printed  by  Pynson  in  1 797, 
was,  I  believe,  the  first  Latin  dassic  published  in  this  country. 
The  earliest  editions  of  Terence  are  without  any  separation  of 

1  Sib.  Lot.  Lib.  I.  c  3.  §  4.  >  Polit  Epitt. 

<  Bandini,  Catalog.  Bib.  Med.  Laurent,  p.  264.  Hawkms*  InqtAry  into 
Lot.  Poet.  p.  200. 
*  IKbdio,  Biblloffieca  Spenceriana,  Tom.  II. 
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rerses,  the  division  of  them  having  heen  first  introduoed  in 
the  edition  of  1467>  according  to  the  amuDgement  made  by  Po« 
Htian  from  Cardinal  Bembb's  copy.  Westerhonus,  in  the  pro^ 
legomena  to  his  edition^  1726^  enumerates  not  fewer  than  848 
editions  of  Terenoe  previous  to  his  time.  Though  the  presses 
of  the  Aldi  (1517—21).  the  Stephenses  (1529—52,  &&),  and 
the  Elzevirs  (l685)>  were  successively  employed  in  these  edi- 
tions, the  text  of  Terence  does  not  seem  to  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  any  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  or  critics  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  with  the  exception  of  Mu- 
retus.  The  edition  of  Faernus  (Florence,  1565),  for  which  vari- 
ous valuable  MSS.  were  collated,  became  the  foundation  of  most 
of  the  subsequent  impressions,  particularly  of  that  of  Wester- 
hovius,  which  is  usually  accounted  the  best  edition  of  Terenoe. 
It  is  nevertheless  declared,  by  Mr  Dibdin,  '^  to  be  more  admi- 
rable for  elaborate  care  and  research,  than  the  exhibition  of  any 
critical  niceties  in  the  construction  of  the  text,  €ft  the  Ulustra- 
tion  of  difficult  passages."  It  contains  the  Commentaries  of  Do- 
natus,  Calpumius,  and  Eugraphius,  and  there  are  prefixed  the 
Life  of  Terence,  attributed  to  Suetonius,— 4k  dissertation  of  D. 
Heinsius,  Ad  Horatii  de  Plauio  et  Terentw  judiciumy^^Y^Xk' 
thius,  De  Tragcedta  et  Comadia^'-^'^ikd  a  treatise^  compiled  by 
the  editor  from  the  best  authorities,  concerning  the  scenic  re- 
presentations of  the  Romans. 

Bentley's  first  edition  of  Terenoe  was  printed  at  Cambridge 
in  the  same  year  with  that  of  Westerhorius.  One  of  Bentley's 
great  objects  was  the  reformation  of  the  metres  of  Terence,  con- 
cerning which  he  prefixed  a  learned  dissertation.  The  boldness 
of  his  alterations  on  the  text,  which  were  in  a  great  measure 
calculated  to  serve  this  purpose,  drew  down  on  him,  in  his  own 
age,  the  appellation  of  "  slashing  Bentley,"  and  repeated  cas- 
tigations  from  subsequent  editors. 

Of  the  more  recent  editions,  that  of  Zeunius  (Leipsic,  1774) 
is  deservedly  accounted  the  best  in  point  of  critical  excellence. 
There  are>  however,  two  German  editions  still  more  recent; 
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that  by  Schmeider  (Halle,  1794)>  and  by  Bothe  (Magdeburg 
1806). 

The  plays  of  Terence  being  much  less  numerous  than  those 
of  Plautus^  translations  of  the  whole  of  them  appeared  at  an 
earlier  period,  both  in  Italian  and  French.  The  first  complete 
Italian  translation  of  Terence  was  in  prose.  It  is  dedicated  to 
Benedetto  Curtio  by  a  person  calling  himself  Borgofranco ;  but 
from  the  ambiguity  of  some  expressions  in  this  dedication, 
there  has  been  a  dispute,  whether  he  be  the  author,  or  only 
the  editor  of  the  version ;  Fontanini  supporting  the  former, 
and  Apostolo  Zeno  the  latter  proposition.^  It  was  first  print- 
ed at  Venice,  1533;  and  Paitoni  enumerates  six  subsequent 
editions  of  it  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  next 
Torsion  was  that  of  Giovanni  Fabrini,  which,  as  we  learn  by 
the  title,  is  rendered  word  for  word  from  the  original;  it 
was  printed  at  Venice,  1548.  Another  prose  translation, 
printed  at  Rome,  I6l2,  is  dedicated  to  the  Cardinal  Borghese 
by  the  printer  Zanetti,  who  mentions,  that  it  was  the  work  of 
an  unknown  author,  which  had  ^Eillen  accidentally  into  his 
hands :  Fontanini,  however,  and  Apost.  Zeno,  have  long  since 
discovered,  that  the  author  was  called  Cristoforo  Rosario. 
Crescimbeni  speaks  favourably  of  a  version  by  the  Marchioness 
of  Malespini.  Another  lady,  Louisa  BergaUi,  had  translated 
in  verso  sciolio,  and  printed  separately,  some  of  the  plays  of 
Terence :  These  she  collected,  and,  having  completed  the  re- 
mainder, published  them  together  at  Venice,  in  1733.  In 
1736,  a  splendid  edition  of  a  poetical  translation  of  Terence, 
and  accompanied  by.  the  Latin,  was  printed  at  Urbino,  with 
figures  of  the  actors,  taken  from  a  MS.  preserved  in  the  Vati- 
can. It  is  written  in  verm  sckUo,  except  the  prologues,  whidi 
are  in  versi  sdrucciolu  The  author,  who  was  Nicholas  Forti- 
guerra,  and  who  died  before  his  version  was  printed,  says, 

I 

^  Minerva,  0  GiomoL  de  Letter.  eTItah 
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that  the  comedies  are  mmc  primmn  ItaHcU  tfersSms  reddiia^^ 
but  in  this  he  had  not  been  sufficiently  informed^  as  his  ver- 
sion was  preceded  by  that  of  Luisa  Bergalli>  and  by  many  se- 
parate translations  of  each  individual  play.  A  translation  of 
two  of  Terence's  plays^  the  Andria  and  Eunuchut,  into  vtrti 
sdruccioU,  by  Giustiniano  de  Candia^  was  printed  by  PauUua 
Manutiiis  in  1544>.^  Three  of  Terence's  plays^  the  Amdrian, 
Eunuchu,  and  HeauUmtimoroumenos^  were  subsequently  trans- 
lated in  versi  sdruccioU,  by  the  Abb6  Bellavitij  and  published 
at  Bassan  in  1758. 

It  is  not  certain  who  was  the  author  of  the  first  Fremck 
translation  of  Terence^  or  even  at  what  period  he  'Existed. 
Du  Verdier  and  Fabridus  say^  he  was  Octavien  de  Saint  Ge- 
lais.  Bishop  of  Angouleme^  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charlte 
VIII.  ThiSj  however^  is  doubtful^  since  Pierre  Grosnet,  a 
French  poet,  contemporary  with  the  Bishop,  while  maitioning 
the  other  classics  which  he  had  translated,  sap  nothing  of 
any  yeision  af  Terence  by  him>  but  expressly  mentions  one  by 
Gilles  CybOe— 

**  MaiBtre  Gilles  nomm^  CjhSlet 
U  8*eft  montr^  tret-fbrt  habile : 
Car  il  a  tout  txaduit  Thetenoe 
Ou  il  y  a  maintc  sentence.**' 

The  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  mentions,  that  the  transla- 
tion was  made  by  order  of  the  King;  but  he  does  not  specify 
by  which  of  the  French  monarchs  the  command  was  given. 
His  work  was  first  printed,  but  without  date,  by  Antony  Ve- 
rard,  so  well  known  as  the  printer  of  some  of  the  earliest  ro- 
mances of  chivalry  ;  and  ais  Verard  died  in  1520,  it  must  have 

*  Aigelati,  Biblioiheca  de  Vo^rixttOoriy  Tom.  IV.  p.  44 

*  lUnoaard,  Ifitt.  de  Pimp,  dee  Aldee^  Tom.  I. 

*  Dela  Umange  dee  homfadiurt  en  Rime. 
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been  printed  before  that  date.^  It  ie  in  one  rohime  folio,  or* 
namented  with  figures  in  wood-cats^  and  b  entitled,  Le  Grant 
Therence  en  Francois,  tant  en  rime  tpien  prose,  avecques  le 
Latin*  As  this  title  imports,  there, is  both  a  prose  and  verse 
translation ;  and  the  Latin  text  is  likewise  given*  It  is  diffi* 
cult  to  say  which  of  the  translations  is  worst ;  that  in  Terse, 
which  is  in  lines  of  eight  syllables,  is  sometimes  almost  unin- 
telligible, and  the  variation  of  masculine  and  feminine  rhymes, 
is  scarcely  ever  attended  Uk 

The  translation,  printed  1583,  with  the  Latin  text,  and  of 
which  the  authcnr  is  likewise  unknown,  is  little  superior  to  that- 
by  which  it  was  preceded.  Beauchamp,  in  his  Becherches  sur 
lei  Theatres  de  France,  mentions  two  other  translations  of  the 
sixteenth  century-— one  in  1566,  the  other  in  1584*  The  first, 
by  Jean  Bourlier,  is  in  prose— the  second  is  in  rhyme,  and  is 
translated  verse  for  verse.    Mad*  Dacier  indudes  all  the  veiv 
sions  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  one  geaenl  censure,  only  ex- 
ceptiog  that  of  the  Eunuch  by  Baif,  printed  1573,  in  his  jeiu? 
poetiques.  It  is  in  lines  of  ei^t  and  ten  syllaUe8>  and  was  un- 
dertaken by  order  of  Queen  Catharine,  mother  of  Charles  IX. 
Mad.  Dacier  pronounces  it  to  be  a  good  translatioii,  except 
that,  in  about  twenty  passages,  the  sense  of  the  original  aa« 
thor  has  been  mistaken.    It  is  remarked  by  Goujet,  in  his 
BibUotheque  Frangciae,  that  if  Mad.  Dacier  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  Andrian,  by  Bcmaventure  des  Perriers, 
printed  in  1587*  she  would  have  made  an  exception  in  fovour 
of  it  also.    Bonaventure  was  the  valet  of  Margaret,  Queen  of 
Navarre,  and  after  her  death  the  editor  of  her  tales,  and  him- 
self the  author  of  a  collection,  in  a  similar  taste.  He  wrote  at 
a  time  when  the  French  language  was  at  its  highest  perfec- 
tion, being  purified  fctna  the  coarseness  which  appeared  in  the 
romances  of  chivalry,  and  yet  retaining  that  ^ergy  and  sim- 
plicity, which  it  in  a  great  measure  lost;,  soon  after  the  aoces- 

'  Suher,  Theoric  der  ScAom^  Wistenseh.  Tercnx. 
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sion  of  the  Bourbons.  This  version  was  one  of  BonaTentore's 
first  productions,  as  in  the  Avis  aux  Lecieurs,  he  saysiy  '^  Q^' 
c'etait  son  apprentissage :"  he  intended  to  have  translated  the 
whole  pkys  of  Terence,  bat  was  prevented  by  his  tragical 
death.  The  same  comedy,  chosen  by  Bonarentiire  des  Perri- 
ers,  was  translated  into  prose  by  Charles  Stephens,  brother  of 
the  celebrated  printers. 

The  Abb6  Marolles  has  succeeded  no  better  in  his  tranab- 
tion  of  Terence,  than  in  that  of  Plautus.  We  leoogniae  in  it 
the  same  heaTine8S---4he  same  want  of  elegance  and  of  fidelity 
to  the  original.  Chapelain  remarks,  "  Que  oe  tradncteur  etoit 
TAntipode  du  bon  sens,  et  qu'il  s'eldlgnoit  partoat  de  Fintd- 
ligence  des  auteurs  qui  avoient  le  malheur  de  passer  par  ses 
mains."  His  transladon  appeared  in  1659,  in  two  volumes 
8to,  accompanied  by  remarks,  in  the  same  taste  as  those  with 
which  he  had  loaded  his  Plautus. 

•  About  this  period,  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Port>Royal,  in 
France,  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  education  of  youth, 
and  to  the  cultiration  of  classical  learning.  M.  de  Sacy,  a  distin- 
guished  member  of  that  religious  association^  and  well  known  in 
his  day  as  the  author  of  the  Henres  de  Port^Boyal,  translated 
into  prose  the  Andrian,  Adelphi,  and  PharmkK^  This  version, 
which  he  printed  in  1647,  under  the  assumed  name  of  M.  de 
Saint- Aubin,  is  much  praised  in  the  Pamoate  Reforms^  and 
the  Jugemens  des  Sfavans.  There  were  many  subsequent  edi» 
ttons  of  it,  and  some  even  after  the  appearance  of  the  transla- 
tion by  Mad.  Dader.  The  version  of  the  other  three  comedies^ 
by  the  Sieur  de  Martignac,  was  intended,  and  announced  as  a 
supplement,  or  continuation  of  the  work  of  M.  de  Sa^. 

It  still  remains  for  me  to  mention  the  translation  of  Terence 
by  Mad.  Dacier.  This  lady  was  advised  against  the  under- 
taking by  her  firiends,  but  she  was  determined  to  persevere.' 
She  rose  at  five  o'clock  every  morning,  during  a  whole  winter, 
in  the  course  of  which  she  completed  four  comedies;  but  ha- 

'  BaiUet,  Jugement  de$  Scavant.  *  Mem*  de  Trevoux,  1721. 
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ving  perused  them  at  the  end  of  some  in<mthB,  she  thought 
them  too  much  laboured,  and  deficioit  in  ease.  She  therefore 
threw  them  into  the  fire,  and,  with  more  moderation,  recom- 
menced her  labour,  which  she  at  length  completed,  with  satis- 
faction  to  herself  and  the  public  Her  translation  was  printed 
in  1688,  S  vols.  12mo.  accompanied  with  the  Latin  text,  a 
prehce,  a  liie  of  the  poet,  and  remarks  on  each  of  his  (tteces. 
She  has  not  entered,  as  in  her  translations  of  Plautus,  into  a 
particuli^  examination  of  every  scene,  but  has  contented  her- 
self with  some  general  obseryations.  She  has  also  made  oon- 
sideraMe  changes  as  to  the  commencement  and  termination  of 
the  scenes  and  acts ;  and  her  conjectures  on  these  points  are 
said  to  have  been  afterwards  confirmed  by  an  authoritative  and 
exceUent  MS.,  discovered  in  the  BibUatheque  de  RoL^  The 
first  edition  was  improved  on,  in  one  subsequently  printed  at 
Rotterdam'  in  1717^  which  was  also  ornamented  with  figures 
from  two  MSS.  There  is  a  yet  more  recent  translation  by  Le 
Monnier,  1771>  which  is  now  accounted  the  best. 

The  first  translation  which  appeared  in  this  country,  and 
which  is  entitled  ''  Terens  in  Englysh,''  is  without  date,  but 
is  supposed  to  have  been  printed  in  1520.  It  was  followed  by 
Bernard's  translation,  1598 — Hoole's,l670*-£chard'8, 1694— 
and  Dr  Patrick's,  1745.  All  these  prose  versions  are  flat  and 
obsolete,  and  in  many  places  unfaithful  jto  their  original-  At 
length  Mr  Colman  published  a  translation  in  fiuniliar  blank 
verse,  in  which  he  has  succeeded  extremely  well.  He  has 
seldom  mistaken  the  sense  of  his  author,  and  has  frequently 
attained  to  his  polished  ease  of  style  and  manner.  The  notes, 
which  have  been  judiciously  selected  from  former  oommenta* 
tors,  with  some  observations  of  his  own,  form  a  valuable  part 
of  the  work. 

^  Ooujet,  Bih.  Fran.  Tom.  IV.  p.  436. 
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LUCILIUS. 

F.  Douza  was  the  first  wlio  collected  tihe  fragments  d 
satiric  poet^  and  fonned  them  into  a  cento.  Having  shown  his 
MS.  and  notes  to  Joseph  Scaliger^  he  was  encouraged  to  print 
them^  and  an  edition  accordingly  came  forth  at  Leyden,  in 
1597.  It  soon,  however,  became  very  scarce.  A  single  copy 
of  it  was  accidentally  discovered  by  Vulpius,  in  one  of  the 
principal  public  libraries  of  Italy ;  but,  owing  to  the  place 
which  it  had  occupied,  it  had  been  so  destroyed  by  constant 
eaves-dropping  from  the  roof  of  the  house,  that  when  he  laid 
his  hands  on  it,  it  was  scarcely  legible.  Having  restored,  how- 
ever, and  amended  the  text  as  fiir  as  possible,  he  printed  it  at 
Padua  in  1735. 


LUCRETIUS. 

.  The  work  of  Lucretius,  like  that  of  Virgil,  had  not  received 
the  finishing  hand  of  its  author,  at  the  period  of  his  death. 
The  tradition  that  Cicero  revised  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  public^ 
does  not  rest  on  any  authority  more  ancient  than  that  of  £u* 
sebius ;  and,  had  the  story  been  true,  it  would  probably  have 
been  mentioned  in  some  part  of  Cicero's  Toluminous  writings;, 
or  those  of  the  early  critics.  Eichstadt,^  while  he  denies  the 
rerisal  by  Cicero,  is  of  opinion  that  it  had  been  corrected  by 
some  critic  or  grammarian ;  and  that  thus  two  MSS.,  difiering 
in  many  respects  from  each  other,  had  descended  to  posterity-* 
the  one  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the  poet,  and  the  other  as 
amended  by  the  reriser.  This  he  attempts  to  prove  from  the 
great  inequality  of  the  language— now  obsolete  and  rugged-— 
now  polished  and  refined— and  which  difference  can  only  be 
accounted  for,  from  the  original  and  corrected  copy  having 

*  De  Vit  et  Carm.  LucrtU  Prtf, 
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been  mixed  together  in  some  of  those  middle-age  transcrip- 
tions;  on  which  the  first  printed  editions  were  formed.  The  old 
grammarians^  too>  he  alleges,  frequently  quote  verses  of  Lu- 
cretius, which  no  longer  compose  parts  of  his  poem,  and  which 
therefore  must  have  been  altogether  omitted  by  the  corrector  ; 
and,  finally,  the  readings  in  the  different  MSS.  are  so  widely 
different,  that  it  is  incredible  that  the  variaticms  could  have 
proceeded  from  the  transcribers  or  interpolators,  and  could 
have  been  occasioned  only  by  the  author  or  reviser  of  the  poem. 

But  though  not  completely  polbhed  by  the  author,  there  is 
no  ground  for  the  conjecture,  that  the  poem  ever  consisted  of 
more  than  the  present  six  books*- ^m  opinion  which  seems  to 
have  originated  in  an  orthographical  error,  and  which  is  con- 
tradictory to  the  very  words  of  the  poet  himself.  ^ 

The  work  of  Lucretius  does  not  appear  to  have  been  po- 
pular at  Rome,  and  the  MSS.  of  it  were  probably  not  very 
numerous  in  the  later  ages  (ji  the  empire.  It  is  quoted 
by  Raban  Maur,  Abbot  of  Fulda,  in  his  book  De  Universo,* 
which  was  written  in  the  ninth  century.  The  copies  of  it, 
however,  seem  to  have  totally  disappeared,  previous  to  the  re- 
vival of  literature;  but  at  length  Poggio  Braociolini,  while 
attending  the  CouncU  of  Constance^  whither  he  repaired  in 
1414,  discovered  a  MS.  in  the  monastery  of  St  Gall,  about 
twenty  miles  from  that  city.^  It  is  from  the  following  lines* 
in  a  Latin  elegy,  by  Cristoforo  Landino,  on  the  death  of  this 
celebrated  ornament  of  his  age,  that  we  learn  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  first  of  philosophic  poems.  Landino,  record- 
ing the  discoveries  of  his  friend,  exclaims— 

'<  niiuB  mann  ndns,  docdsstme  xfaetor, 
Integer  in  Latiom,  Quintiliane,  redis ; 

Et  te  Lucred,  longo  post  tempore,  tandem 
Givibus  et  patris  reddit  habere  tus.** 


1  See  Good*fl  Lucretius,  Pref,  p.  09.    Eichstadt,  De  ViU  8lc  LucreU 
p.  65. 
s  Lib.  XV.  c  2.  3  Barbari,  EpiH.  /.  ad  Pogglum. 
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Poggio  Bent  the  newly^disooFered  tTCBsnre  to  Niooolo  Nic- 
ocUl,  who  kept  the  origmal  MS.  fourteen  years.  Poggio  ear» 
nestly  demanded  it  back,  and  at  lengUi  obtained  it ;  but  before 
it  was  restored,  Niocoli  made  from  it,  with  his  own  hand,  a 
transcript,  which  is  still  extant  in  the  Lanrentian  library.^ 

The  edition  published  at  Verona,  I486,  which  is  not  a  very 
correct  one^  was  long  aoooonted  the  Ediiio  Princepi  of  Lucre- 
tius. A  more  ancient  impression,  howerer,  printed  at  Brescia, 
1473,  has  recently  become  known  to  bibliogn^hers.  It  was 
edited  by  Ferrandus  from  a  single  MS.  copy,  whidi  was  the 
only  one  he  could  procure.  But  though  he  had  not  the  advan- 
tage of  collating  different  MSS.,  the  edition  is  still  considered 
valuable,  for  its  accuracy  and  excellent  readings.  There  are,  I 
believe,  only  three  copies  of  it  now  extant,  two  of  which  are  at 
present  in  England.  The  text  of  Lucretius  was  mudi  car- 
mpted  in  the  subsequent  editions  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
even  in  that  of  Aldus,  published  at  Venice  in  1500,  of  which 
Avandus  was  the  editor,  and  which  was  the  first  Latin  classic 
printed  by  Aldus.*  This  was  partly  occasioned  by  the  second 
edition  of  I486  being  unfortunately  chosen  as  the  basis  of  all 
of  them^  instead  of  the  prior  and  preferable  edition,  printed 
at  Brescia.  In  a  few,  but  very  few  readings,  the  second  edition 
has  improved  on  the  first,  as,  for  example,  in  thebeautifiil  de- 
scription of  the  helplessness  of  a  new-bom  u 


*<  Navita,  nadus  humi  jaeet  infiuis,  indigut  onmi 
Vitali  auzflio,"— — 


where  the  Bresdan  edition  reads  indignus,  instead  of  vidtgtts. 
And  again,  in  the  fifth  book— • 

**  Nee  potent  quenquam  pUddi  pellada  ponti, 
BabdoiUpeUicere  in  fraadem,  zidentibus  undis,** 


1  Mduu,  Prctf.  ad  EpUU  Ambros,  CanuUduL  p.  38. 
*  Re&ouudf  AnnaUt  de  rjmprimerie  det  Aldet^  Tom.  I. 
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where  the  Bresdan  edition  reads  foOieere^  instead  cSpdlicere, 
which  seems  to  be  wroog.  At  length  Baptlsta  Plus^  by  aid  of 
some  emendations  of  his  preceptor^  Philippus  Beroaldus^  to 
which  he  had  access,  and  by  a  laborious  collation  of  MSS.,  suc- 
ceeded in  a  great  measure  in  restoring  the  deprared  text  of  his 
author  to  its  original  purity.  His  edition,  printed  at  Bologna 
in  1511,  and  the  two  Aldine  editions,  publidied  in  1515,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Navagero,  who  was  a  much  better  editor 
than  Arancius,  continued  to  be  regarded  as  those  of  highest 
authority  till  1563,  when  Lambinus  printed  at  Paris  an  edi- 
tion, prepared  from  the  coUation  of  fire  original  MSS.,  and 
all  the  previous  editions  of  any  note,  except  the  first  and  second, 
which  seem  to  have  been  unlmown  to  him.  The  text,  as  he 
boasts  in  the  preface,  was  corrected  in  800  different  places,  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  very  ample  commentary.  Lambinus 
was  succeeded  by  Gifiiniu%  who  was  more  a  grammarian  than 
an  acute  or  tasteful  critic.  He  amassed  together,  without  dis- 
crimination, the  notes  and  conjectures  on  Lucretius,  of  all  the 
scholars  of  his  own  and  the  preceding  age.  Douza,  in  a  set  of 
satirical  verses,  accused  him  of  having  appropriated  and  pub- 
lished in  his  edition,  without  acknowledgment,  some  writings 
of  L.  Fruterius,  which  had  been  committed  to  him  on  death- 
bed, in  order  to  be  printed.  His  chief  merit  lies  in  what  re- 
lates to  grammatical  interpretation,  and  the  explanation  of 
ancient  customs,  and  in  a  more  ample  collection  of  parallel 
passages  than  had  hitherto  been  made*  The  edition  of  D.  Pki- 
reoiB,  Frankfort,  l6SI,  and  of  Nardius,  Florence,  l647>  were 
not  better  than  that  of  Gi&nius ;  and  the  Delphin  edition  of 
Lucretius,  by  M.  Le  Fay,  has  long  been  known  as  the  very 
worst  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  '^  Notae  ejus,"  says  Fa^ 
bridus, ''  plentt  sunt  pudendis  hallucinationibus."  Indeed,  so 
much  ashamed  of  it  were  his  colleagues,  and  those  who  direct- 
ed this  great  undertaking  of  the  Delphin  dassics,  that  they  at- 
tempted, though  unsuccessfully,  to  suppress  it. 
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Near  a  century  and  a  balf  bad  elapsed^  fnum  the  first  public 
cation  of  tbe  edition  of  Lambinus^  without  a  tolerable  new  edi- 
tion of  Lucretius  being  offered  to  the  public,  when  Creech,  bet- 
ter known  as  the  translator  of  Lucretius,  printed,  in  l695,  a 
Latin  edition  of  the  poet,  to  whose  elucidation  he  had  deroted 
his  life.  His  study  of  the  Epicurean  system,  and  intunate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  works  of  Gassendi,  fully  qualifiedhim  for  the 
philosophic  illustration  of  his  fiivourite  author.  On  the  whole, 
however,  KiTercamp's  edition,  Leyden,  17fi5,  is  the  best  whidi 
has  yet  appeared  of  Lucretius.   It  was  prepared  from  the  col- 
lation of  twenty-fire  MSS.,  as  well  as  of  the  most  ancient  edi* 
tions,  and  contained  not  only  the  whole  annotations  of  Creech 
and  Lambinus,  but  also  some  notes  of  Isaac  Vossius,  which  had 
not  previously  been  printed.  The  pre&oes  of  the  most  import- 
ant editions  are  prefixed ;  and  the  only  feult  which  has  been 
found  with  it  is,  that  in  his  new  readings  the  editor  has  some- 
times injured  the  harmony  of  the  versification.     Lucretius 
certainly  cannot  be  considered  as  one  of  the  classics  who  have 
been  most  fortunate  in  their  editors  and  commentators.   In  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  he  fieuled  to  obtain  the 
care  of  the  most  pre-eminent  critics  of  the  age,  and  was  thus 
left  to  the  conjectures  of  second-rate  scholars.    It  was  his  lot 
to  be  assigned  to  the  most  ignorant  and  barbarous  of  the  Del- 
phin  editors;  and  his  catastrophe  has  been  OMnpleted  by 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Wakefield,  whose  edition  is  one  ci  the 
most  injudicious  and  tasteless  that  ever  issued  from  the  press. 
In  preparing  this  work,  which  is  dedicated  to  Mr  Fox,  the 
editor  had  the  use  of  several  MSS.  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge and  the  British  Miiseum ;  and  also  some  MS.  notes  of 
Bentley,  found  in  a  copy  of  a  printed  edition,  which  originally 
belonged  to  Dr  Mead.     In  his  pre&ce,  he  expresses  himself 
with  much  asperity  against  Mr  Cumberland,  for  withhcjiding 
from  him  some  other  MS.  notes  of  Bentley,  which  were  in  his 
possession.    It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  bun  if  he  had 
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never  seen  any  of  Bentley's  annotations^  sbioe  many  of  his 
worst  readings  are  derived  from  that  source.  By  an  assiduous 
perusal  of  MSS.  and  old  editions^  he  has  restored  as  much  of 
the  ancient  Latin  orthography,  as  renders  the  perusal  of  the 
poet  irksome,  though,  by  his  own  confession,  he  has  not  in 
this  been  uniform  aod  consistent ;  and  he  has  most  labori- 
ously amassed,  particularly  from  Virgil,  a  multitude  of  sup- 
posed parallel  passages,  many  of  which  have  little  resemblance 
to  the  lines  with  which  they  are  compared.  The  long  La« 
tin  poem,  addressed  to  Fox,  lamenting  the  horrors  of  war, 
does  not  compensate  for  the  very  brief  and  unsatis&ctory  no- 
tices, as  to  every  thing  that  regards  the  life  and  writings  of 
the  poet,  and  the  previous  editions  of  his  works.  The  com- 
mentary is  dull,  beyond  the  proverbial  dulness  of  commen- 
taries;  and  wherever  there  was  a  disputed  or  doubtfrd  read- 
ing, that  one  is  generally  selected,  which  is  most  tame  and 
unmeaning— most  grating  to  the  ear,  and  most  forei^,  both 
to  the  spirit  of  the  poet,  and  of  poetry  in  general.  I  shall  just 
select' one  instance  from  each  book,  as  an  example  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  finest  lines  have  been  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
alteration  of  a  single  word,  or  even  letter,  and  I  shall  choose 
such  passages  as  are  familiar  to  every  one.  In  his  magnificent 
eulogy  of  Epicurus,  in  the  first  book,  Lucretius,  in  admira- 
tion of  the  enlightened  boldness  of  that  philosopher,  described 
him  as  one—* 

(« Quern  neqne  fama  Deum,  nee  fnlmina,  nee  minitaati 
Munnure  oompresnt  cfelnm." 

The  expression  Fama  Deum  implies,  that  Epicurus  could  not  be 
restrained  by  that  imposing  character,  with  which  deep-rooted 
prejudice,  and  the  authority  of  fable,  had  invested  the  gods  of 
Olympus — a  thought  highly  poetical,  and  at  the  same  time 
panegyrical  of  the  mighty  mind  which  had  disregarded  all  thia 
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aapentitions  renown*  Bui  Wakefield,  bj  the  alteration  of  a 
sini^  letter,  atripa  the  paaaage  both  of  its  sense  and  poetry — 
he  reads, 

^  Qncm  neqiie/itta  Dcnnii  nee  fblmini,  nee  minUanti,*' 

which  imports  that  the  determined  mind  of  Epicurus  oould  not 
be  oontronled  by  the  temples  of  the  gods,  which,  if  it  has  any 
meaning  at  all,  is  one  most  frigid  and  puerile.  This  innoy»- 
tion,  which  the  editor  calls,  in  the  note,  egregiam  emendation 
nem,  is  not  supported,  so  far  as  he  informs  us,  -by  the  autho* 
rity  of  any  ancient  MS*  or  edition  whaterer,  but  it  was  so  writ- 
ten on  the  margin  of  the  copy  of  Lucretius,  which  had  belong- 
ed to  Bentley,  where  it  was  placed,  as  Wakefield  admits^^  nmde 
atcripta  et  indefenstu  In  the  second  book,  Lucretius  maintain- 
ing that  absence  of  splendour  is  no  diminution  of  happiness, 
says. 


M  Si  Qon  auiea  sunt  juTenum  timnlacra  per  ^des,  &c. 

«  •  •  •  ( 

Nee  cStfaam  xeboant  laqnesta  amataqne  UetaJ 


m 


But  Wakefield,  instead  of  iecla,  reads  temjJa,  and  justifies  his 
reading,  not  on  the  authority  of  any  ancient  MSS.  but  by  show- 
ing that  tempia  is  used  for  tecia  by  some  authors,  and  applied 
to  prirate  dwellings !  The  third  book  commences  very  spirit- 
edly with  a  eulogy  of  Epicurus : 

**  £  tenebris  tantu  tarn  darum  extollere  lumen 
Qui  primus  potuisti,  iUustrans  oommoda  vit«, 
Te  sequor,  O  Orais  gentis  decus  !** 

This  sudden  and  beautiful  apostrophe  is  weakened  and  destroy- 
ed by  a  change  to 

<<  O  teaebiis  tantis  tam  darum  extollere  lumen.*' 

The  lines  are  rendered  worse  by  the  interjection  being  thus 
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twice  repeated  in  the  course  of  three  verses.  In  the  fourth 
bookj  Lucretius^  aUuding  to  the  merits  of  his  own  work, 
says, 


««  Ddnde,  quod  obscura  de  re  tarn  lund&panffo 
Caimxna,  Musao  contingeDS  cuncta  lepore.* 


f9 


Here  the  word  pangq  presents  us  with  the  image  of  the  poet 
at  his  lyre^  pouring  forth  his  mellifluous  verses,  and  it  has  be-> 
sides,  in  its  sound,  something  of  the  twang  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment. Wakefield,  however,  has  changed  the  word  into  pando, 
which  reminds  us  only  of  transcription  and  publication.  Lu- 
cretius, in  book  fifth,  assigns  as  the  reason  why  mankind  sup- 
posed that  the  abode  of  the  gods  was  in  heaven, 

^<  Per  codum  vohi  quia  nox  et  luna  vldetur, 
Lnpa,  dies,  et  nox,  et  noctis  signa  serena  /" 

This  last  word  Wakefield  has  changed  into  severa,  which 
greatly  impairs  the  beauty  of  the  Une.  Noctis  signa  serena, 
are  the  stars  and  planets;  but  if  instead  of  these  be  substitu- 
ted the  sigTM  severa,  the  passage  becomes  tautological,  for  the 
signa  severa  are  introduced  immediately  afterwards  in  tiie 
line 

''  Noctivagaque  fiioes  oodi  fiammeque  volantes.*' 

I  have  only  selected  passages  where  Wakefield  has  departed 
from  the  usual  readings,  without  support  from  any  ancient 
edition  or  authoritative  MS.  whatever*  The  instances  where, 
in  a  variation  of  the  MSS.  and  editions,  he  has  chosen  the  worse 
reading,  are  innumerable. 

The  first  edition  of  Wakefield's  Lucretius  was  printed  at 
London  in  1796;  the  second  at  Glasgow,  1813,  which  is  ren- 
dered more  valuable  than  the  first,  by  a  running  collation  in 
the  last  volume  of  the  readings  of  the  Editio  Princeps  printed 
at  Bresda ;  that  of  Verona,  1486— Venice,  1495— the  Ahline 
edition,  1500--4ind  the  Bipontine,  1782,  which  places  in  a  very 
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striking  point  of  view  tbe  superioritj  of  the  Editio  Princeps 
over  those  by  which  it  was  immediately  succeeded.  At  the 
end  of  this  edition^  there  are  published  some  MS.  notes  and 
emendation8>  taken  from  Bentley's  own  copy  of  Faber's  edition 
of  Lucretius^  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  They  are 
not  of  much  consequence,  and  though  a  few  of  them  are  doubt- 
less improrements  on  Faber's  text,  yet,  taken  as  a  whole>  they 
would  injure  the  lines  of  the  poet,  should  they  be  unfortunate- 
ly adopted  in  subsequent  editions. 

Eichstadt,  in  his  recent  impression,  printed  at  Leipsic, 
1801,  has  chiefly  followed  the  text  of  Wakefield,  but  has  occa- 
sionally deviated  from  it  when  he  thought  the  innovations  too 
bold.  He  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  the  Editio  Princeps, 
which  no  recent  editor  enjoyed.  He  has  prefixed  Wakefield's 
prefaces,  and  a  long  dissertation  of  his  own,  on  the  Life  and 
Poetical  Writings  of  Lucretius,  in  which  he  scarcely  does  ju»- 
tice  to  the  poetical  genius  of  his  author.  The  first  volume,  con- 
taining the  text  and  a  very  copious  verbal  index,  was  printed 
at  Leipsic  in  1801.  It  is  intended  that  the  second  volume 
should  comprise  the  commentary,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished. 

There  is  hardly  any  poet  more  difficult  to  translate  happily 
than  Lucretius.  In  the  abstruse  and  jejune  philosophy,  which 
occupies  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  poem,  it  is  difficult,  with- 
out a  sacrifice  of  perspicuity,  to  retain  the  harmony  of  versifi- 
cation ;  and,  in  the  ornamental  passages,  the  diction  is  so  sim- 
ple, pure,  and  melodious,  that  it  is  an  enterprise  of  no  small 
difficulty  to  translate  with  fidelity  and  harmcmy. 

In  consequence,  perhaps,  of  the  freedom  of  his  philosophical, 
and  a  misrepresentation  of  his  moral  tenets,  Lucretius  was 
longer  of  being  rendered  into  the  ItaUan  language  than  al- 
most any  other  classic*  It  was  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  before  any  version  was  executed,  when  a  translation, 
in  verso  scioUo,w9a  undertaken  by  Marchetti,  Professor  of  Ma« 
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tbematics  and  Philosophy  in  the  unirersity  of  Pisa.  Marchetti 
has  evidently  transhited  from  the  edition  of  Lambinus— the  best 
which  had  at  that  time  appeared.  His  version^  however^  though 
completed  in  the  seventeenth  century^  was  not  published  till 
1717,  three  years  after  his  death,  when  it  was  printed,  with 
the  date  of  London^  under  the  care  of  a  person  styling  him- 
self Antinoo  Rullo,  with  a  prefatory  dedication  to  the  great 
Prince  Eugene,  in  which  the  editor  terms  it,  ^^  la  piu  grande, 
e  la  pui  bella  poetic'  opera  che  nel  passato  secolo  nascesse  ad 
accrescere  un  nuovo  lume  di  gloria  ad  Italia."  Public  opinion, 
both  in  Italy  and  other  countries,  has  confirmed  that  of  the 
editor,  and  it  is  universally  admitted,  that  the  translator  has 
succeeded  in  faithfully  preserving  the  spirit  and  meaning  of 
the  Latin  original,  without  forfeiting  any  of  the  beauties  of 
the  Italian  language.  It  has  been  said,  that  such  was  the 
freedom  and  freshness  of  this  performance,  that  unless  pre- 
viously informed  as  to  the  fact,  no  one  could  distinguish  whe- 
ther the  Latin  or  Italian  Lucretius  was  the  original*  Gra« 
ziani,  himself  a  celebrated  poet,  who  had  perused  it  in  MS., 
thus  justly  characterizes  its  merits,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
author : — •''  You  have  translated  this  poem  with  great  felicity 
9nd  ease ;  unfolding  its  sublime  and  scientific  materials  in  a  de- 
licate style  and  elegant  manner ;  and,  what  is  still  more  to  be 
admired,  yourdiction  seldom  runs  into  a  lengthened  paraphrase, 
and  never  without  the  greatest  judgment."  The  perusal  of 
this  admirable  translation  was  prohibited  by  the  Inquisition, 
but  this  did  not  prevent  a  subsequent  impression  of  it  from 
being  printed  at  Lausanne,  in  I76I.  This  edition,  which  is  in 
two  volumes,  contains  an  Italian  translation  of  Polignac's  Anti- 
Lucretius,  by  F.  Maria  Ricd.  The  editor,  Deregni,  indeed 
declares  that  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  publish  any  trans- 
lation of  Lucretius,  however  excellent,  unless  accompanied  by 
this  powerful  antidote.  There  are  prefixed  to  this  edition  his- 
torical and  critical  notices ;  as  also  the  preface,  and  the  Phm 
testa  del  Traduttare,  inserted  in  the  first  edition. 
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Most  of  the  French  translations  of  Lacretius  are  in  prose. 
Of  all  sorts  of  poetry^  that  called  didactic^  which  consists  in 
the  detail  of  a  regular  system^  or  in  rational  precepts,  which 
flow  from  each  other  in  a  connected  train  of  thought^  suffers 
least  hy  being  transfused  into  prose.  Almost  every  didactic 
poet>  however^  enriches  his  work  with  such  ornaments  as  spring 
out  of  his  subject^  though  not  strictly  attached  to  it ;  but  in 
no  didactic  poem  are  these  passages  so  numerous  and  so  charm« 
ing  as  in  that  of  Lucretius ;  and^  accordingly,  in  a  prose  trans* 
lation,  while  all  that  is  systematic  or  preceptive  may  be  ren- 
dered with  propriety,  all  that  belongs  to  embellishment,  and 
which  forms  the  principal  grace  of  the  original,  appears  imper« 
tinent  and  misplaced.  The  earliest  translation  of  Lucretius 
into  the  French  language,  was  by  Guillaume  des  Autels,  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Abb6  Marolles,  al- 
ready mentioned  as  the  translator  of  Plautus  and  Terence^ 
turned  Lucretius  into  French  prose :  Of  this  version  there 
were  two  editions,  the  first  of  which  was  printed  in  1650.  It 
was  addressed  to  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden ;  and,  as  the  au- 
thor had  been  very  liberal  to  this  princess  in  compliment,  he 
hoped  she  would  be  equaDy  liberal  in  reward ;  but  he  was  much 
deceived,  and  of  this  disappointment  he  bitterly  complains  in  hi^ 
Memoirs.  Of  this  translation,  Goujet  remarks,  that  one  is  con« 
stantly  obliged  to  hare  recourse  to  the  Latin  text,  in  order  to 
comprehend  its  meaning.^  It  was  a  good  deal  amended,  how- 
ever, in  the  second  edition,  1659,  under  circumstances  of  which 
the  author  introduces  an  account  in  the  list  of  his  works  sub- 
joined to  his  translation  of  Virgil.  Gassendi,  who  had  profound- 
ly studied  the  system  of  Epicurus  and  Lucretius,  having  pro- 
cured a  copy  of  Marolles'  first  edition,  he  sent  a  few  days  bef<n« 
his  death  for  the  author,  and  pointed  out  to  him,  with  his  own 
hand,  those  passages  in  which  he  thought  his  translation  de- 
fective, and  also  supplied  him  with  a  number  of  notes  in  illus- 
tration of  the  poet.    The  Abb6  was  thus  provided  with  ample 

1  BiUioih.  Franc.  Tom.  V. 
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materials  for  the  improrement  of  bis  work^  and  so  pleased  was 
he  with  his  second  edition^  that  he  got  a  prohibition  against  re- 
printing the  first  introduced  into  the  Privilege  of  the  second. 
He  inserted  in  it  a  Discours  Apologdique,  defending  the  trans- 
lating and  reading  of  Lucretius^  and  prefixed  a  dedication  to  M. 
Lamoignon^  first  President  of  the  Parliament^  whom  he  now 
substituted  for  Queen  Christina.   Moliere  having  seen  the  first 
edition  of  Marolles'  prose  translation^  was  thereby  induced  to  at* 
tempt  rendering  Lucretius  in  French  verse.  His  first  intention 
was  to  have  versified  the  whole  poem^  but  he  afterwards  confined 
his  rhymes  to  the  more  decorative  parts^  and  delivered  over  the 
rest  to  plain  prose.  As  he  proceeded  with  his  version^  he  uni- 
formly rehearsed  it  both  to  Chapelle  and  Rohaut^  who  jointly 
testified  their  approbation  of  the  performance.  But  it  was  des- 
tined to  perish  when  brought  very  near  its  completion.  A  va* 
let  of  the  translator,  who  had  charge  of  his  dress-wig,  being  in 
want  of  paper  to  put  it  into  curl,  laid  hold  of  a  loose  sheet  of 
the  version,  which  was  immediately  rent  to  pieces  and  thrown 
into  the  fire,  as  soon  as  it  had  performed  its  office.  Moliere  was 
one  of  the  most  irritable  of  the  genus  irriiabile  vatutn,  and  the 
accident  was  too  provoking  to  be  endured.  He  resolved  never 
to  translate  another  line,  and  threw  the  whole  remainder  of  his 
version  into  the  jBames,  which  had  thus  consumed  a  part  of  it.^ 
This  abortive  attempt  of  Moliere  incited  the  Abb6  Marolles  to 
render  the  whole  of  Lucretius  into  verse.    He  completed  this 
task  in  less  than  four  months,  and  published  the  fruits  of  his 
labour  in  1677*     Rapidity  of  execution,  however,  is  the  only 
thing  of  which  he  has  to  boast.  His  translation  is  harsh,  fiat, 
and  inverted ;  and  it  is  also  very  diffuse :  The  poem  of  Lucre- 
tius consists  of  7389  lines,  and  the  version  of  not  less  than 

*  Oood*8  Lucretius,  Preface, 

*  Ctoujet,  BUflioiheque  FratifotMC,  Tom.  V.  p.  18.  Fabricius  says,  that 
he  docs  not  know  who  was  the  author  of  this  verse  translation.  Mr  Oood, 
in  the  preface  to  his  Lucretius,  attributes  it  to  one  James  Langlois,  who, 
he  says,  trandated  not  from  the  original  Latin,  but  irom  Marolles*  prose 
version. 
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Lucretius  was  subeequendy  translated  into  prose  by  tlie 
Baron  des  Coutores.  His  version^  printed  at  Paris  l6S5,  is 
somewhat  better  in  point  of  style  tban  those  of  Marolles,  but 
is  not  more  faithful  to  the  original,  being  extremely  para- 
phrastic. ALife  of  Lucretius,  drawn  up  from  the  materials  fur- 
nished by  Hubert,  Gifiuiius,  Lambinus,  and  other  commentsr 
tors,  is  prefixed,  and  to  every  book  is  appended  a  small  body  of 
notes,  which  show  that  the  author  was  better  acquainted  with 
his  subject  than  MaroUes.  Still,  however,  the  poem  of  Lucre- 
tius was  not  much  known  in  France  during  the  sevente^itii 
century,  either  in  the  original  or  translated  form.  Chaulieu, 
one  of  the  most  elegant  and  polished  poets  of  that  age,  was  so 
little  acquainted  with  the  moral  lessons  which  it  inculcated,  as 
to  write  the  foUowing  lines :— « 

— **  Epicure  et  Luctece 

M*ont  appris  que  la  Sagesae 
Vent  qu^au  Bortir  d*un  repas, 
Ou  des  bras  de  sa  xnaitrcsse, 
Content  I'on  aille  la  bas." 

At  length  La  Grange  translated  Lucretius  in  1768,  and  Le 
Blanc  de  GuiUet  in  1788.  Brunet  speaks  highly  of  the  version 
of  La  Grange,  which  he  seems  to  think  is  the  best  in  the 
French  language,  and  he  says  that  of  Le  Blanc  de  Guillet  is 
peu  recherche.  Mr  Good,  in  mentioning  the  various  transla^ 
tions  of  Lucretius,  does  not  allude  to  the  production  of  La 
Grange,  but  speaks  highly  of  the  version  by  Le  Blanc  de  Guil- 
let. He  is  sometimes,  he  admits,  incorrect,  and  still  more  fre- 
quently obscure :  "  On  the  whole,  however,"  he  continues,  '^  it 
is  a  work  of  great  merit,  and  ranks  second  amid  the  translati<His 
of  Lucretius,  which  have  yet  appeared  in  any  nation :"  Of 
course,  it  ranges  immediately  next  to  that  of  Marchetti.  This 
version  is  accompanied  with  the  Latin  text  in  alternate  pages- 
It  is  decorated  with  plates,  illustrated  by  notes,  and  introdu- 
ced by  a  comprehensive  preliminary  discourse,  which  contains 
a  biography  of  the  original  author,  drawn' up  from  Gi^ius 
and  Creech ;  and  also  comprehends  some  general  observations 
on  the  Epicurean  philosophy. 
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The  fint  attempt  to  transfer  the  poem  of  Lucretius  into  the 
English  language,  was  made  by  Eyelyn,  the  celebrated  author 
of  the  Syloa.  It  was  one  of  his  earliest  productions,  having 
been  printed  in  1656.  It  was  accompanied  by  an  appendix  of 
notes,  which  show  considerable  acquaintance  with  his  subject, 
and  there  are  prefixed  to  it  complimentary  letters  or  verses  by 
Waller,  Fanshaw,  Sir  Richard  Brown,  and  Christopher  Wasse. 
Evelyn  commenced  his  arduous  task  with  great  enthusiasm, 
a  due  admiration  of  his  original,  and  anxious  desire  to  do  it 
full  justice.  On  actual  trial,  however,  he  became  conscious 
of  his  own  inability  to  produce,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  any 
traduction  to  equal  the  elegancy  of  the  original ;"  and  he 
accordingly  closed  his  labours  with  the  first  book.  To  this 
resolution,  the  negligent  manner  in  which  his  specimen  of 
the  translation  was  printed,  contributed,  as  he  alleges,  in  no 
small  degree.  Prefixed  to  the  copy  in  the  library  at  Wot- 
ton,  is  this  note  in  his  own  handwriting :  ''  Never  was  book 
so  abominably  misused  by  the  printer;  never  copy  so  negli- 
gently surveyed  by  one  who  undertook  to  look  over  the  proof- 
sheets  with  all  exactness  and  care,  namely,  Dr  Triplet,  well 
known  for  his  aUlity,  and  who  pretended  to  oblige  me  in  my 
absence,  and  so  readily  ofiered  himself.  This  good  I  received 
by  it,  that,  publishing  it  vainly,  its  ill  success  at  the  printer's 
discouraged  me  with  troubling  the  world  with  the  rest."^  This 
pretended  disgust,  however,  at  the  typography  of  his  Lucre- 
tius, was  probably  a  pretext.  It  is  more  likely  that  he  was  de- 
terred from  the  fiirther  execution  of  his  version,  either  by  its 
want  of  success,  or  by  the  hints  which  he  received  from  some 
of  his  friends  concerning  the  moral  and  religious  danger  of  his 
undertaking.  *'  For  your  Lucretius/'  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  in 
a  letter  to  him,  dated  l6th  April,  1656,  '^  I  perceive  you  have 
suffered  the  importunity  of  your  too  kind  friends  to  prevail 
with  you.  I  will  not  say  to  you  that  your  Lucretius  is  as  far 
distant  from  the  severity  of  a  Christian  as  the  fair  Ethiopian 

*  Evdyn's  Memoirty  Tom.  I. 
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was  from  the  duty  of  Bishop  Heliodonis ;  for  indeed  it  is  no- 
thing but  what  may  become  the  labours  of  a  Christian  gentle- 
man^ those  things  only  abated  which  our  evil  age  needs  not : 
for  which  also  I  hope  you  either  have  by  notes>  or  will  by  pr&- 
face^  prepare  a  sufficient  antidote ;  but  since  you  are  engaged 
in  it^  do  not  neglect  to  adorn  it,  and  take  what  care  of  it  it  can 
require  or  need ;  for  that  neglect  will  be  a  reproof  of  your  own 
act,  and  look  as  if  you  did  it  with  an  unsatisfied  mind ;  and 
then  you  may  make  that  to  be  wholly  a  sin  from  which,  only 
by  prudence  and  charity,  you  could  before  be  adrised  to  ab- 
stain. But,  sir,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  impose  such  a 
penance  upon  you,  for  your  publication  of  Lucretius,  as  shall 
neither  displease  God  nor  you ;  and  since  you  are  busy  in  these 
things  which  may  minister  directly  to  learning,  and  indirectly 
to  error,  or  the  confidences  of  men,  who,  of  themselves,  are  apt 
enough  to  hide  their  vices  in  irreligion,  I  know  you  will  be 
willing,  and  will  suffer  to  be  entreated,  to  employ  the  same 
pen  in  the  glorification  of  God,  and  the  ministries  of  eucha* 
rist  and  prayer."  ^ 

In  1682,  Creech,  who  was  deterred  by  no  sudi  religious 
scruples,  published  his  translation  of  the  whole  poem  of  Lucre- 
tius. As  a  scholar,  he  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  arduous 
undertaking  in  which  he  had  engaged ;  but  he  wrote  with  such 
haste,  that  his  production  everywhere  betrays  the  inaccuracies 
of  an  author  who  acquiesces  in  the  first  suggestions  of  his  mind, 
and  who  is  more  desirous  of  finishing,  than  ambitious  of  finish- 
ing well.  Besides,  he  is  at  all  times  rather  anxious  to  commu- 
nicate the  simple  meaning  of  his  original,  than  to  exhibit  any 
portion  of  the  ornamental  garb  in  which  it  is  arrayed.  Hence, 
though  generally  fiuthfiil  to  his  author,  he  is  almost  every 
where  deficient  in  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the 
Roman  poet — grandeur  and  felicity  of  expression.  He  is  often 
tame,  prosaic,  and  even  doggerel ;  and  he*  sometimes  discovers 


»  Evelyn^s  Memoirt  and  Corretpondcnccy  Vol.  XL  p.  102.  2d  cd. 
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tlie  oonoeits  of  a  vitiated  taste^  in  the  most  direot  opposition 
to  the  simple  character  and  majestic  genius  of  his  Roman  ori* 
ginal.  Pope  said^ ''  that  Creech  had  greatly  hurt  his  transla^ 
tion  of  Lucretius,  hj  imitating  Cowley,  and  bringing  in  turns 
even  into  some  of  the  most  grand  parts."  ^  It  is  also  remarked 
foy  Dr  Drake, ''  that  in  this  version  the  couplet  has  led  in  al* 
most  every  page  to  the  most  ridiculous  redundancies*  A  want 
of  taste,  however,  in  the  selection  of  language,  is  as  conspicuous 
in  Creech  as  a  deficiency  of  skill  and  address  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  versification."'  The  ample  notes  with  which  the 
translation  is  accompanied,'  are  chiefiy  extracted  from  the 
works  of  Gassendi.  A  number  of  commendatory  poems  are  pre- 
fixed, and  among  others,  one  from  Evelyn,  in  which  he  acknow* 
ledges,  that  Creech  had  succeeded  in  the  glorious  enterprise 
in  which  he  himself  had  failed.  Dryden  was  also  much  plea- 
ised  with  Creech's  translation,  but  this  did  not  hinder  him  from 
versifyingsome  of  the  higher  and  more  ornamental  passages,  to 
which  Creech  had  hardly  done  justice,  as  those  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  and  second  books,  the  concluding  part  of  the  third 
book,  against  the  fear  of  death,  and  of  the  fourth  concerning 
the  nature  of  love.  On  these  fine  passages  he  bestowed  the  ease, 
the  vigour,  and  harmony  of  his  muse ;  but  though  executed 
with  his  accustomed  spirit,  his  translations  want  the  majestic 
solemn  colouring  of  Lucretius,  and  are  somewhat  licentious 
and  paraphrastic  For  this,  however,  he  accounts  in  his  poeti« 
cal  miscellanies,  in  mentioning  his  translations  in  comparison 
with  the  version  of  Creech.  "  The  ways  of  our  translation,"  he 
observes,  *'  are  very  diiferent— he  follows  Lucretius  more  close- 
ly  than  I  have  done,  which  became  an  interpreter  to  the  whole 
poem.  I  take  more  liberty,  because  it  best  suited  with  ray  de- 
sign, which  was  to  make  him  as  pleasing  as  I  could.  He  had 
been  too  voluminous  had  he  used  my  method  in  so  long  a  work, 

*  Spence'8  AnecdoUa^  p.  IOC.  *  Literary  Hours^  No.  II. 
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and  I  had  certainly  tdcen  his^  had  I  made  it  my  huBineaa  to 
translate  the  whole."* 

The  translations  by  Ci^eech  and  Dryden  are  both  in  rhyme. 
That  of  Mr  Good,  printed  in  1805,  is  in  blank  verse,  and  it  may 
well  be  doubted  if  this  preference  was  oonducire  to  the  sue* 
eessfiil  execution  of  his  purpose*  The  translation  is  accompa- 
nied with  the  original  text  of  Lucretius,  printed  from  Wake- 
field's edition,  and  v^y  fiill  notes  are'subjoined,  containing  pas- 
sages, exhibiting  imitations-  of  Lucretius  by  succeeding  poets. 
The  preface  includes  notices  of  preceding  editions  of  his  author, 
and  the  explanation  of  his  own  plan.  Then  follow  a  Life  of 
Lucretius,  and  an  Appendix  to  the  Life,  comprehending  aa 
analysis  and  defence  of  the  system  of  Epicurus,  with  a  compa- 
rative sketch  of  most  otha*  philosophical  theories;,  both  andent 
and  modem. 

The  translation  of  Mr  Good  Was  succeeded,  in  181 3,  by  that 
ef  Dr  Busby,  which  is  in  rhyme,  and  is  introduoea  by  enor- 
mous prolegomena  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Lucretius^  and 
the  Philosophy  and  Morals  of  his  Poems. 


CATULLUS. 

The  MSS.  of  Catullus  were  defiioed  and  ihaperfect,  as  far  bade 
as  the  time  of  Aulus  Gellius,^  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Ad- 
rian and  the  Antonines,  and  there  were  varia  lecliones  in  his 
age,  as  well  as  in  the  fifteenth  century.  There  was  a  MS.  of 
Catullus  extant  at  Verona  in  the  tenth  century,  which  was  per- 
used by  the  Bishop  Raterius,  who  came  from  beyond  the  AIps^ 
and  who  refers  to  it  in  his  Discourses  as  a  work  he  had  never 
seen  till  his  arrival  at  Verona.  Another  was  possessed  in  the 
fourteenth  century  by  Pastrengo,  a  Veronese  gentleman,  and 
a  friend  of  Petrarch,'  who  quotes  it  twice  in  his  work  De  Orw 

"  NocU  Attic.  Lib.  VII.  c  20. 

*  Mftffei,  Verona  Illutfrata^  Part  II.  p.  4J 
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;  but  tlieee  and  all  other  MSS.  had  entirely  disappear- 
ed amid  the  confusions  with  which  Italy  was  at  that  time  agi« 
tated^  and  Catullus  may^  therefore^  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
classics  brought  to  light  at  the  reyival  of  literature.  The  MS. 
containing  the  poems  of  Catullus  was  not  found  in  Italy^  but 
in  <me  of  the  monasteries  of  France  or  Germany^  (Scaliger  says 
of  France^)  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  accord- 
ing to  Maflbi,  in  1425.^  All  that  we  know  concerning  its  dis* 
corery  is  contained  in  a  barbarous  Latin  epigram,  written  by 
Cuarinus  of  Verona,  who  chose  to  give  his  information  on  the 
subject  in  an  almost  uninteUigible  riddle.  It  was  prefixed  to 
an  edition  of  Catullus,  printed  in  Italy  1472,  where  it  is  en- 
titled HexUckum  Guarini  Veronensis  OraUjTu  Clarist,  in  It" 
helium  V.  CattdU  ejus  cancivis : 

<'  Ad  Patriam  venio  longis  de  finibus  exul : 

Cansa  mei  reditiu  oompatriota  fuit. 
Scilicet  a  calamis  tribuit  cui  Franda  nomeO) 

Qoique  notat  turbe  prBterenDttB  iter. 
Quo  licet  ingenio  vestrum  celebrate  Catullum 

Quovis  Bub  modio  cUusa  papyrus  erat.** 

The  first  line  explains  that  the  MS.  was  brought  to  Italy  from 
beyond  the  Alps,  and  the  second,  that  it  was  discovered  by  a 
countr3rman  of  Catullus,  that  is,  a  citizen  of  Verona.  The  third 
line  contains  the  grand  conundrum.  Some  critics  have  suppo- 
sed that  it  points  out  the  name  of  a  monastery  where  the 
MS.  was  discovered ;  others,  that  it  designates  the  name  of 
the  person  who  found  it.  Lessing  is  of  this  last  opinion  ;  and, 
according  to  his  interpretation,  the  line  implies,  that  it  was 
discovered  by  some  one  whose  name  is  the  French  word  for 
quills  or  pens,  that  is,  plumes.  The  name  nearest  this  is 
Plumatius,  on  which  foundation  Lessing  attributes  the  dis- 
covery of  Catullus  to  Bemardinus  Plumatius,  a  great  scholar 
and  physician  of  Verona,  who  flourished  during  the  last  hal 

»  Vrratt.  llluMt,  Part  II.  p.  6. 
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of  the  fifteenth  oentury.^  lliis  oonjecture  of  Lenin^  wis  beU 
ter  founded  thui  he  himself  seems  to  have  heen  awire^  as  the 
second  syllable  in  the  name  Plumadas  is  not  ranote  from  the 
French  verb  haier,  whieh^  in  one  sense^  aa  the  epigram  ex* 
presses  iV-« 

"  Notat  torba  prstereuntis  iter.** 

Lucius  Pignorius>  who  thinks  that  these  lines  were  not  writ- 
ten hj  Guarinus  of  Verona,  but  that  the  MS.  was  disoorered 
hy  him,  also  conjectures  that  it  was  found  in  a  hum,  since  it 
is  said  in  the  last  Une^  that  it  waa  concealed  sub  modio,  and 
bushels  are  no  where  but  in  bams.'  This  is  taking  the  line  in 
lis  most  literal  signification,  but  the  expression  probably  was 
meant  only  as  proverbial. 

The  wretdied  situation  in  which  this  MS.  was  found,  and 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  only  one  of  any  antiquity  ex« 
tant,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  numerous  and  evident  cor- 
ruptions of  the  text  of  Catullus,  and  for  the  editions  of  that 
poet  presenting  a  greater  number  of  various  and  ccmtradictory 
readings  than  those  of  almost  any  other  classic. 

After  thb  MS.  was  brought  to  Italy,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Guarinus  of  Verona,  who  took  much  pains  in  correcting  it» 
and  it  waa  £vrther  amended  by  his  son  Baptbta  Guarinus,  as 
a  third  person  of  the  fomily,  Alexander  Guarinua,  informs  us., 
in  tHe  procemum  to  his  edition  of  Catullus,  1521,  addressed 
to  Alphonso,  third  Duke  of  Ferrara.  Baptista  Guarinus,  aa 
Alexander  farther  mentions  in  his  procemium,  published  an 
edition  of  Catullus  from  the  MS.  which  he  had  taken  so  much 
pains  to  correct,  but  without  any  commentary.  This  edition, 
however,  has  now  entirely  disappeared ;  and  that  of  1472,prin1>* 
ed  by  Spira,  at  Venice,  in  which  Catullus  is  united  with  Ti* 
bttllus  and  Propertius,  is  accnmnted  the  Edilio  Princeps.  The 
difierent  editions  in  which  these  poets  have  appeared  conjoin* 

»  Sammtlkhe  Schrifttn^  Torn.  I.  «  SymM,  EjnsU  XVI. 
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/ed,  will  be  ttoM  ooivreiiieiidy  ennmeraled  heKQfter :  both  in 
tbem  and  in  tbe  imprefisions  of  CatoUus,  printed  separately^ 
the  editors  had  departed  videly  from  the  corrected  text  of 
Baptista  GnarintiB.  Accordingly^  Alexander  Guarinus,  in 
ISfil,  printed  an  edition  of  CatttllQs,  with  the  new  of  resto- 
ring the  genuine  readings  (tf  hisffttherand  grand£rther>  who  had 
wrought  on  the  ancient  MS.  whidi  was  the  prototype  of  ail  the 
others.  It  would  appear^  however^  that  the  erroneous  readings 
had  become  inveterate.  Maffei^  in  his  Verona  IMustrata,^  points 
out  the  absurd  and  unauthorised  alterations  of  Vossius  and  Scai^ 
liger%  on  the  pure  readings  of  ihB  Guarbi. 

Muretus  took  charge  of  an  edition  of  Catullus^  which  was 
printed  by  the  younger  Aldus  Manutius  in  1558.  This  pro- 
duction is  not  accounted  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
consummate  critic  and  scholar  by  whom  it  was  prepared.  Isaac 
Vossius  had  commented  on  Catullus ;  but  his  annotations  lay 
concealed  for  many  years  after  his  deaths  till  they  were  at 
length  brought  to  light  by  his  amanuensis  Beverlandinus^  who^ 
by  means  of  this  valuable  acquisition^  was  enabled  to  prepare 
the  best  edition  which  had  yet  appeared  of  Catullus>  and  which 
was  first  printed  at  London  in  l684.  His  commentary  was  on 
every  point  profoundly  leamed.**^^'  Poetam/'  says  Harks, 
**  commentario  eruditissimo>  ita  tamen  ut  inverecundia  illi  in- 
terdum  baud  cederet^  illustravit^."  Vulpius  published  a  yet  bet# 
ter  edition  at  Padua^  in  1737>  in  the  preparation  of  which  he 
made  great  use  of  the  tdkio  Princeps*  In  the  notes^  he  has  in« 
troduced  a  new  and  most  agreeable  species  of  eoninieDiary^---4l« 
lustrating  his  author  by  parallel  passages  from  the  ancient  aad 
xnodern  poets^  particularly  the  Italian ;  not  such  parallel  pas* 
sages  as  Wakefield  has  amassed,  where  the  words  ^«t  or  aique 
^xxxof  in  both^  but  where  there  is  an  obvious  imitation  or  re* 
semblance  in  the  thought  or  image.  He  has  also  prefixed  a 
jdiatribe  De  Metris  CatuUiams.    In  the  year  17 SS,  a  curioos 

1  Pitftll.  p.  d. 
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fraud  tras  practised  with  regard  to  CatuDiis.  Carradini  de  Al- 
lio>  a  scholar  of  some  note^  published  at  Veoice  an  edition^ 
which  he  pretended  to  hare  printed  from  an  ancient  MS.  acd* 
dentally  discovered  by  him  in  a  pottery,  without  a  cover  or 
title-page,  and  all  besmeared  with  filth.  It  was  dedicated  to 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria;  and  though  one  of  the  most  impudent 
cheats  of  the  sort  that  had  been  practised  since  the  time  of  Si* 
gonius  and  Annius  Viterbiensis,  it  imposed  on  many  learned 
men.  The  credit  it  obtained,  introduced  new  disorders  into  the 
text  of  Catullus ;  and  when  the  fraud  was  at  length  detected, 
the  contriver  of  it  only  laughed  at  the  temporary  success  of  his 
unposture. 

Doering,  in  early  life,  had  printed  an  edition  of  the  princi« 
pal  poem  of  Catullus,  the  EpUhalamium  of  Peleut  and  Tkeiu. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  publication,  he  subsequently 
prepared  a  complete  edition  of  Catullus,  which  came  forth  at 
Leipsic  in  J  788. 

The  EpUhalamium  qfPekus  and  Thetis,  the  phief  produc- 
tion of  Catullus,  was  translated  into  Italian  by  Lodovico  Dolce^ 
and  printed  in  1538,  at  the  end  of  a  small  volume  of  misoella« 
neous  works  dedicated  to  Titian.  In  the  colophon  it  is  said, 
*^  II  fine  dell  epitalamio  tradotto  per  M.  ]Lod.  Dolce,  in  ver« 
so  sciolto."  This  Epithalamium  was  also  translated  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  into  Ottava  Rima,  by  Parisotti,  with  a 
long  prefiiee,  in  which  he  maintains  that  the  ottava,  or  iersa 
rima,  is  better  adapted  for  the  translation  of  the  Latin  chs- 
sics  than  the  versi  tdoUi,  Ginguen6,  in  the  prefieu^  to  his 
French  translation  of  this  Epithalamium,  mentions  three  other 
Italian  versions  of  the  kit  century,  those  of  Neruci,  ToreUi, 
and  the  Count  d' Ayano,  all  of  which,  he  saysi,  possess  oonsi* 
derable  merit.  He  also  inforttis  us,  that  Antonio  Conti  had 
commenced  a  tranalation  of  this  poem,  which  was  found  incom* 
plete  at  his  death ;  but  it  was  accompanied  by  many  valuaUe 
criticisms  and  annotations,  which  have  been  much  employed  in 
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aMeno&rijiferted  io^the  tnuosactions  of  the  French  Academy^ 
by  M.  D.  Amandj  whose  phigiarianis  from  the  Italian  author 
have  been  pointed  out  at  fiill  length  by  M.  Gingnene,  in  his 
pre&oe.  Conti  completed  a  translation  of  the  Coma  Berenu 
oca  in  verm  scioUi,  with  an  explanation  of  the  subject,  and 
learned  notes,  vhioh  was  printed  along  with  his  works  at 
Venice,  in  17^9-  The  Coma  Berenices  was  also  translated  in 
ierza  ritna  by  the  Neapolitan  Saverio  Mattel,  and  by  Pagnini 
in  veni  sdrticcioU.  At  length,  in  1803,  M.  Ugo  Foscolo,  well 
known  as  the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Jacopo  Ortis,  printed 
at  Milan  a  translation  of  this  elegy,  in  blank  yerse,  under  the 
title  of  La  Chaoma  di  Berenice,  poema  di  CaUimaco,  tradoUo  da 
Valerio  CaiuUo,  volgarizzaio  ed  iUustraio  da  Ugo  Foscolo.  The 
version  is  preceded  by  four  dissertations ;  the  text  is  acc€«n« 
panied  with  notes,  and  followed  ^by  fourteen  considerasionif 
as  they  are  called,  in  which  the  author  severely  censures  and 
satirizes  the  pedantic  commentators  and  philologers  of  his 
country.  Mr  Hobhouse,  in  his  lUustraiums  qfChilde  Harold,^ 
says,  that  the  whole  lucubration,  extending  to  nearly  300  pa« 
ges  of  large  octavo,  is  a  grave  and  continued  irony  on  the  ver« 
bal  criticisms  of  commentators.  "  Spme  of  the  learned,"  he 
continues,  "  fell  into  the  snare,  and  Fosooli,  who  had  issued 
only  afew  copiesi,now  added  a  Farewjell  to  his  readers,  in  which 
he  repays  their  praises,  by  exposing  the  mystmes  and  abuses 
of  the  philological  mtU  Those  whom  he  had  deceived  must  have 
been  not  a  little  irritated  to  find  that  his  frequent  citati^ms 
were  invented  for  the  occasion,  and  that  his  commentary  had' 
been  purposely  sprinkled  with  many  .of  the  grossest  faults." 
•  The  iwhole  works  of  Catullus  were  first  translated  into  Ita*> 
lian  by  ihe  Abbot  Francis  Maria  Biacca  of  Panna,  who  oonr 
cealed  his  seal  jdeaignation,  according  to  the  affected  fiftshion  of 
the  ti]M4,.under4Jie  appellati<m  of  Parmindo  IhicheiiBe,  Pastor 
Arcade,  The  AUiot  died  in  1735,  and  hb  version  was  printed 
at  Milan  after  his  death,  in  1740,  in  the  twenty-first  volume 
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of  the  GeDeral  CoIkcttOB  of  Italian  Tn&Bhtaou  Cram  die  Aa- 
eient  Latin  Poets.  The  most  reoent  Italian  Tenbn  is  that  ol 
Puocini,  printed  at  Pisa  in  1805.  It  is  rery  deficient  in  point 
of  spirit ;  and  the  last  £nglish  translator  of  Catallus  ohserres, 
^  that  it  is  chi^y  remarkable  for  the  squeamishness  with  whidi 
it  omits  all  warmtib  in  the  lore  rersesy  while  it  unhfaishini^y 
retains  some  of  the  most  disgusting  passages." 

The  French  have  at  all  times  dealt  much  in  pro«  tnuiiia* 
tions  of  the  Classics.  These  did  not  suit  very  well  for  the  epio 
poems,  or  eren  comedies  of  the  Romans ;  and  were  totally  ab- 
horrent from  the  lyrical  or  epigrammatic  productions  of  Ca- 
tullus. A  great  deal  of  the  beauty  of  every  poem  consists  in  the 
mdody  of  its  numbers.  But  there  are  certain  qpedes  of  poetry, 
of  which  the  chief  m&it  lies  in  the  sweetness  and  harmsny  of 
versification.  A  boldness  of  figures,  too— « luxorianoe  of  iraa« 
gery— ^  frequent  use  of  metaphors-»a  quickness  of  transition 
•-HI  freedom  of  digression,  which  are  allowable  in  every  sort  of 
poetry,  are  to  many  species  of  it  essential.  But  these  are  quite 
unsuitable  to  the  character  of  prose,  and  when  seen  in  a  prose 
translation,  they  appear  preposterous  and  out  of  place,  because 
they  are  never  found  in  any  original  prose  composition.  Vow, 
the  beauties  of  Catullus  are  precisely  of  that  description,  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  convey  the  smallest  idea  in  a  prose 
translation.  Many  of  his  poems  are  of  a  lyric  description,  in 
which  a  greater  degree  of  irregularity  of  thought,  and  a  more 
unrestrained  exuberance  of  fimcy,  are  permitted  than  in  any 
other  kind  of  composition.  To  attempt,  therefore,  a  translation 
of  a  lyric  poem  into  prose,  is  the  most  absurd  of  all  underta- 
kings; for  those  very  diaracters  of  the  original,  which  are  es- 
sential to  it,  and  which  constitute  its  highest  beauty,  if  trans* 
forred  to  a  prose  translation,  become  unpardonable  Ueadahes. 
What  could  be  more  ridiculous  than  a  French  prose  tranal»» 
tion  of  the  wild  dithyrambics  of  Atis>  or  the  fervent  and  al* 
most  frenzied  love  verses  to  Lesbia  P  It  is  from  poetry  that 
the  elegies  of  Catullus  derive  almost  all  their  tenderness— -his 
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amorous  verses  all  their  ddieacy^  |^jfiilii08S/or  voluptuous- 
iiess-*4Qiid  his  epigrams  all  their  sttng. 

That  indefiitigable  translator  of  the  Latin  poets;  the  Abb6 
liarolksy  was  the  first  person  who  rendered  Catullus  into 
French*  Hevasanauthor^of  all  others,  the  worst  qualified  to 
aocoeed  in  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken,  as  his  heavy  and 
leaden  pen  was  ill  adapted  to  express  the  elegant  light  graces 
of  his  original.  His  prose  translation  was  printed  in  1653.  It 
was  snoooeded,  in  1676>  by  one  in  verse,  also  by  Mardles,  but 
of  which  only  thirty  copies  were  thrown  off  and  distributed 
SBBong  the  translator's  friends.  La  Chapelle  (not  the  author  of 
the  Voyage)  translated  most  of  the  poems  of  Catullus,  and  in-^ 
serted  them  in  his  HUtoire  Gaiante,  entitled  the  Amours  de 
Caiulie,  printed  in  1680,  which  relates,  in  the  style  of  an 
amatory  prose  romance,  the  adrentures  and  intrigues  of  Ca^ 
tuUus,  his  friends,  and  mistresses.  The  next  translation, 
though  not  of  the  whole  of  his  pieces,  is  by  M.  Pezay,  printed 
1771^  who  misses  no  opportunity  of  ridiculing  Marolles  and 
his  work.  It  is  in  prose,  as  is  also  the  most  recent  French 
translation  by  M.  Noel,  Paris,  1806.  The  first  volume  con- 
tains the  Discaurs  Preliminaire  on  the  Life,  Poetry,  Editions, 
and  Translations  of  Catullus  ;  and  the  version  itself,  which  is 
accompanied  with  the  Latin  text.  The  second  volume  com- 
prises a  very  large  body  of  notes,  duefly  exhibiting  the  imita- 
tions of  Catullus  by  French  poets.  Bnmet  mentions  a  transla^ 
tioB  still  more  recent,  by  M.  MoUevaut,  which  is  in  verse,  and 
pvovns  that  mere  justioe  may  be  done  to  Catullus  in  rhyme 
Aan  prose. 

Am  English  translation  of  Catullus,  usually  ascribed  to  Dr 
Nott,  was  published  anonymously  in  179^>  accompanied  with 
some  valuable  annotations.  He  was  the  first  to  give,  as  he  bim« 
self  says,  the  whole  of  CatuHus,  without  reserve,  and  in  some 
way  or  other,  to  translate  all  his  indecencies.  This  version  ad- 
heres very  closely  to  the  mginal,  and  has  the  merit  of  being 
simple  and  literal,  but  it  is  meagre  and  inelegant :  it  is  defec- 
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tive  in  ease  and  feeedom^  and  but  seldom  presents  us  with  wmj 
of  those  graces  of  poetry^  and  indeed  ahnost  unattainaUe  leli-i 
cities  of  dic^on,  which  characterise  the  originaL  While  wri^ 
ting  ^is,  the  poetical  translation  bjr  Mr  Lamb  has  come  to  my 
hands.  It  is  also  famished  with  a  long  prefiioe  and  notes,  whidi 
seem  to  be  tasteful  and  amusing.  The  chief  objections  to  the 
translation  are  quite  the  rererse  of  those  whidi  have  been  sta- 
ted .to  the  version  by  which  it  was  preceded — it  seems  defeo- 
tive  in  point  of  .fidelity,  and  is  too  diffuse  and  redondant.  Me 
author  suffers  so  muoh  by  being  diluted  as  Catullus,  and  he  can 
only  be  given  with  effect  by  a  brevity  as  condensed  and  piqmmd 
as  his  own.  Indeed,  die  thoughts  and  language  of  CatuHus 
throw  more  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  translator,  than  those 
of  almost  any  other  daasic  author.  His  peculiarities  of  feeling 
rr-his  idiomatic  delicacies  of  style — ^that  light  ineffidile 
that  elegant  ease  and  spirit,  with  which  he  was  more  ridily 
dued  than  almost  any  other  poet,  can  hardly  pass  through  the 
hands  of  a  translator  without  being  in  sofne  degree  sullied  or 
alloyed. 


LABERIUS— PUBLIUS  SYRUS. 

The  only  fragment  dT  any  length  or  importance  whidi  we 
possess  of  Laberius,  has  been  saved  by  Macrobius>  in  his  Sn^ 
iumaUa.  The  fragments  of  Publius  Syrus  were  diiefly  pie* 
served  by  Seneca  and  Au.  Gellius,  and  the  scattered  maxima 
which  they  recorded,  were  collected  together  in  various  MSS. 
1^  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  They  were  first 
printed  together,  under  the  superintendence  of  Erasmus^  in 
1502,  as  revised  and  corrected  fr<mi  a  MS*  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  Fabridus  published  some  additional  maxims^ 
which  had  not  previously  been  printed,  in  1550.  St^hens 
edited  them  at  the  end  of  his  Fragments  from  the  Gredc  and 
JrOitin  Comic  Poets ;  and  Bentiey  published  tliem  along 
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.TcrcHoe  and  the  Fablee  of  Phndrus^  at  Cambridge^  in  17d6. 
An  improved  edition^  which  had  been  prepared  hj  Omter,  waa 
printed  Irem  a  MS.  after  his  death. 

The  aentenoea  were  translated  into  English  from  the  edi« 
jfcion  of  Erasmus,  under  the  following  title :  '*  Prorerbs  or  Ada- 
fflea,  with  newe  Additions^  gathered  out  of  the  Chiliades  of 
Erasmus^  by  Richard  Tavemer.  Hereunto  be  also  added.  Mi- 
mi  PublianL  Imprinted  at  Lo'don,  in  Fletstrete,  at  the  signe 
€ji  the  Whyte  Harte.  Cum  prwUegio  ad  impnmendum  wlum^ 
On  the  back  of  the  title  is  ^*  the  Prologe  of  the  author^  apolo- 
f^ng  for  his  slender  capacitie;"  and  concluding,  "  yet  my 
harte  is  not  to  be  bhuned."  It  contains  sixty-four  leares,  the 
last  blank.  On  the  last  printed  page  are  the  "  Faultes  escaped 
in  printynge/'  which  are  seren  in  number.  Beneath  is  the 
edophon, ''  Imprinted  at  London  by  Richards  Bankes,  at  the 
Whyte  Harte,  1539."  This  book  was  frequently  reprinted* 
James  Elphmston,  long  known  to  the  puUic  by  his  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  introduce  a  new  and  uniform  mode  of  spelling 
into  the  English  language,  translated,  in  179^^  **  The  Sen- 
tencious  Poet»— -Publius  dhe  Syrrian— -Laberius  dhe  Roman 
Knight,  &c  arrainged  and  translated  into  correspondaitlnglish 
Mezzuie."  ^ 


CATO—VARRO. 

It  appears  from  Aldus  GelMus,  that,  even  in  his  time,  the 
works  of  Cato  had  begun  to  be  corrupted  by  the  ignorance  of 
toanscribers.  As  mentioned  in  the  text,  his  book  on  Agricul- 
ture, the  only  one  of  his  numerous  writings  which  sunrives^ 
has  omne  down  to  us  in  a  very  imperfect  and  mutilated  state* 
A  MS.  of  Cato,  but  yery  faulty  and  incomplete,  was  in  pos- 
session of  Niccolo  Niccoli ;  and  a  letter  from  him  is  extant,  re- 

>  Braggeman,  View  of  ike  Enfflish  BdUumt^  TramUUioni,  4;c.  ofthetm^ 
cient  Latin  Authors. 
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qotisting  one  of  Us  conrespondents,  called  Midielotius^  to  bor- 
tow  for  hum  a  rerj  ancient  copy  firmn  the  Bishop  Aretiiio>  in  or- 
der that  his  own  might  be  rendered  mere  perfect.^  Most  of  the 
editioDS  we  now  have,  follow  a  MS.>  which  is  said  to  hare  been 
discovered  at  Paris  by  the  architect  Pra  Giocoi^  of  Verona^ 
and  ^as  brought  by  him  to  Italy.  Varro's  treatise  on  Agricul- 
ture was  first  discovered  by  Candidi,  as  he  hims^  announceB 
in  a  letter  to  Niooolo  Niocoli.* 

The  agricultural  works  of  Cato  and  Varro  hare  generally 
been  printed  together,  and  also  along  with  those  of  Columella 
and  Ptalladius,  under  the  title  of  Rei  RuHicm  Scripioret.  There 
is  no  ancient  MS.  known,  in  which  all  the  Rei  RuHiece  Scrip- 
Ufret  are  collected  togedier.    They  were  first  combined  in  the 
EtUih  Princeps,  edited  by  Georgius  Merula,  and  printed  at 
Venice,  in  1470.    The  next  edition,  superintended  by  Bn»- 
chius,  and  printed  in  1482,  has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
In  many  passages,  its  readings  were  different  from  those  of 
all  other  editions,  as  appears  from  the  annotations  communi- 
cated from  Rome,  by  Pontedera  to  Gesner,  while  he  was  pre- 
paring his  celebrated  edition.'    Philippus  Beroaldus  correct- 
ed a  good  many  foults  and  errors,  which  had  crept  into  the 
Editio  Princeps.    His  emendations  were  made  use  of  in  the 
edition  of  Bologna,  1494,  by  Benedict  Hector.    Gesner  had 
assiduously  collated  that  edition  with  the  Editio  Princeps, 
and  he  informs  us,  that  it  contained  many  important  correc- 
tions.    Though  differing  in  some  respects,  he  considers  all 
the  editions  prenons  to  that  of  Aldus,  as  belonging  to  the 
same  dass  or  ftunily.    The  Aldine  edition,  printed  1514,  was 
superintended  by  Fra  Gioeondo  of  Verona,  who,  having  pro« 
cored  at  Paris  some  MSS.  not  previously  consulted,  intra* 
duced  fr^m  them  many  new  readings,  and  filled  up  several 
diasms  in  the  text,  particolarly  the  fifty*seventh  chapter.^ 

*  Mehus,  Prcef.  p.  50. 

2  EpUt.  Ad  Ambrotium  CamaUL  Ep,  39. 

»  Gesner,  Pref, 

<  See  Maifei,  Verona  JUustrata,  Part  II.  Lib.  III. 
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This  edition,  hovrerer,  is  not  hi^ly  esteemed.  '^  Seqnitur/ 
says  Fabriciiis,  '*  novi  nee  optima  generis  editio'Aldiuu"  And 
Schneider,  the  most  recent  editor  of  the  Rei  Rttsticof  SeripUmet, 
affirms  that  Giocondo  corrupted  and  perverted  almost  every 
passage  which  he  dianged.  Nicholas  Angelina  took  charge  of 
the  edition  published  by  the  Giuata  at  Florence,  in  1515.  His 
nev  readings  are  ingenious ;  but  many  of  them  are  <{oite  nnan- 
thorized  and  conjectural*  The  Aldine  continued  to  form  the 
basis  of  all  subsequ^mt  editions,  tfll  the  time  of  Petrus  Vieto- 
rius,  the  great  restore  and  amender  of  the  Rd  BautioB  Scrip* 
tares f  and  who  is  called  their  MwultupUu  by  Gesner,  and  Seapi^ 
tator  by  Fabricius.  Victorius  had  got  access  to  a  set  of  MSS. 
which  Politian  had  collated  with  the  EdUio  Ptmeeps.  The  most 
ancient  and  important  of  these  MSS.,  containing  Cato>  and  al- 
most the  whole  of  Varro,  was  found  by  Victorius  in  the  library 
of  St  Mark ;  another  in  French  characters  was  in  the  Mecti- 
eean  library ;  and  a  third  had  belonged  to  Frandscns  Barba* 
rus,  and  was  transcribed  by  him  from  an  ezcdlent  exemplar  at 
Padua.^  But  though  Victorius  had  the  advantage  of  consulting 
these  MSS.,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  possessed  the  coUation 
by  the  able  hand  of  Politian ;  because  that  was  inserted  not  in 
the  MSS.,  but  in  his  own  printed  copy  of  the  Ediiio  Prmcept  / 
and  Gesner  shows  at  great  length  that  Petrus  Victorius  haci 
never  consulted  any  copy  whatever  ^  the  Edkio  Princepsm 
Victorius  first  employed  his  learning  and  critical  talents  on 
Varro.  Some  time  afterwards,  Giovanni  della  Casa  being  sent 
by  the  Pope  on  some  public  affairs  to  Florence,  where  Victo- 
rius at  that  time  resided,  brought  him  a  message  fmm  the  Car* 
dinal  Maroellus  Cervinus,  requesting  that  he  should  exert  on 
Cato  some  part  of  that  diligence  which  he  had  formerly  em-» 
ployed  on  Varro.    Victorius  soon  completed  the  task  assigned 

>  Prcef,  PeL  Victor,  in  explicat%one$  tuar*  Cattig,  iff  Cut,  &a 
8  Pref.  p.  20. 
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ktm.  He  also  resumed  Varro,  and  attentirely  revised  his  far- 
mer labours  on  that  author.^  At  last  he  detcrmmed  t^  collate 
whatever  MSS.  of  the  Rustic  writers  he  could  procure.  Those 
aboTO-mentionedy  as  haring  been  inspected  l^  Politian,  were 
the  great  sources  whence  he  derived  new  and  Tarious  readings. 
It  is  not  known  that  Victorius  printed  any  edition  contain* 
ing  the  text  of  the  Rei  Rusiicas  Scriptares  in  Italy.  His  letter 
to  Cervinus  speaks  as  if  he  was  just  about  to  edite  them ;  but 
whether  he  did  so  is  uncertain.  *^  Quartam  dassem^^  says 
Harlesj  "  constituit  Victorius,  sospitator  horum  scriptorum : 
qui  quidem  num  primum  in  Italia  recehsitos  dederit  eos  cum 
Gesnero  et  Ernesti  ignoro."*  As  ^  as  now  appears,  his  oorree- 
tions  and  emendations  were  first  printed  in  the  edition  of  Ley« 
den,  1541,  where  the  autlxMrs  it  contains,  are  said  in  the  title 
to  be  RetUtuti  per  Petrum  Ficiorium,  ad  vdemm  exemplatimm 
^fidem,  suw  uUegriiaiu  His  castigations  were  printed  in  the 
year  following,  but  without  the  text  of  the  authors,  at  Flo« 
rence.  The  Leydm  edition  was  reprinted  at  Paris,  in  1543,  by 
Robert  Stephens,  and  was  followed  by  the  edition  of  Hier. 
Commellinus,  1595. 

At  length  Gesner  undertook  a  complete  edition  of  the  Rei 
RusHccB  Scripioresj  under  circumstances  of  whidi  he  has  given 
us  some  account  in  his  pre&ce.  The  eminent  bocdueUer,  Frit»- 
chius,  had  formed  a  plan  of  printing  these  authors ;  and  to  aid 
in  this  object,  he  had  employed  a  young  but  distinguished 
scholar,  called  Schoettgenius.  A  digest  of  the  best  commenta- 
tors, and  a  collection  of  various  readings,  were  accordingly  pre- 
pared by  him.  The  undertaking,  however,  was  then  defmred, 
in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  MSS.  from  Italy;  and  Schoett- 
genius was  meanwhile  called  to  a  distance  to  some  other  em<« 
ployment,  leaving  the  fruits  of  his  labour  in  the  hands  of  Frits* 
chius.  In  1726,  that  bookseller  came  to  Gesner,  and  informed 

'  EptMU  Ad  MarceU  Cervinvm, 
<  Jniroduct.  in  NotU,  IMU  Rom 
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him,  that  a  oopy  of  Politian's  ooUatiims,  written  on  hig  copy  of 
tile  EdUio  Princcpi,  had  at  length  reached  him,  and  also  some 
▼aluable  observations  on  the  rustic  writers,  oonunnnicated  fipom 
Italy  by  Pontedera  and  Faociolati.  Fritschius  requested  that 
Gesner  should  now  arrange  the  whole  materials  which  had  been 
compiled.  Selections  from  the  commentaries,  and  the  yarioua 
readings  previous  to  the  time  of  Victorius,  were  prepared  to  his 
hand  ;  but  he  commenced  an  assiduous  study  of  every  thing  that 
was  vakiable  in  more  recent  editions.  At  length  his  ponderoua 
edition  came  out  in  1 735,  with  a  preface,  giving  a  fidl  detail 
of  the  labours  of  othersr  and  his  own,  and  the  prefaces  to  the 
most  celebrated  preceding  editions.  Some  of  the  notes  had 
been  previously  printed,  as  those  of  M eursius,  Scaliger,  and 
Fulvius  Ursinus — others,  as  those  of  Schoettgenius,  Pontedera, 
and  Gesner  himself,  had  never  yet  seen  the  light.  Though 
Gesner  never  names  Pontedera  without  duly  styling  him 
Clarissimus  Pontedera,  he  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  the 
result  of  Gesner's  edition,  and  attacked  it  with  much  asperity, 
in  his  great  work,  AnUqukatum  Rutiicarwn*  Gesner's. first 
edition  was  printed  at  Leipsic,  17^5.  Emesti  U)6k  charge  of 
the  puUication  of  the  seeond  edition ;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
dissertation  of  Ausenius  Popma,  De  Jnslruweuto  Fundi,  which 
Ibrmed  an  aj^iendix  to  the  first,  he  has  inserted  Segner's  de* 
Bcription  and  explanation  of  the  aviary  of  Varrob 

The  most  recent  edition  of  the  Scriptores  Bei  Ruslicce,  is 
that  of  Schneider,  who  conceives  that  he  has  perfected  the 
edition  of  Gesner,  by  having  collated  the  ancient  edition  of 
Bruschius,  and  the  first  Aldine  edition,  neither  of  which  had 
been  consulted  by  his  predecessor. 

Besides  forming  parts  of  every  collection  of  the  Ret  Rustic 
ca  Scriptores,  the  agricultural  treatises  of  Cato  and  Varro 
have  been  repeatedly  printed  by  themselves,  and  apart  from 
those  of  Columella  and  Palladius.  Ausonius  Popma,  in  his 
separate  edition  of  Cato,  1590,  has  chiefly,  and  without  mucli 
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acknowledgiiieiit^  employed  some  valuble  annatatioiis  aad  re* 
marks,  contained  in  the  Adversaria  of  Tumebm.  This  editioii 
was  aooompanied  by  some  other  firagnents  of  Cato.  Thcae^ 
howerwy  were  of  small  importanoe ;  and  the  principal  part  of 
the  puhlication  being  the  work  on  Agncoltore,  the  sale  was 
much  impeded  by  Commellinus'  full  edition  of  the  agrienltnnd 
wrtterSy  published  five  years  afterwards.  R^heUengiuSj  in  ooih 
sequence,  reprinted  it  in  159^,  with  a  new  title  ;  and  with  the 
addition  of  the  notes  of  Meursius.  Popma  again  revised  his  hi* 
hours,  and  published  an  improved  edition  in  l62(X  Vanpo's 
treatise,  De  Re  RueUca,  was  published  alone  in  1545,  and 
with  his  other  writings,  by  Stephens,  in  1 569.  Ausonius  Fe^ 
ma  also  edited  it  in  I601,  appropriating,  aooording  to  his  ens* 
torn,  the  notes  and  observations  of  others. 

Cato's  work^  De  Re  Rustica,  has  been  translated  into  Ita* 
lian  by  Pagani,  whose  versifm  was  printed  at  Venice,  1792 ; 
and  into  French  by  Saboureux,  Paris,  1775.  I  am  not  swaie 
of  any  Inll  English  translation  of  Cato,  bat  numerous  extracts 
are  made  from  it  in  Dickson's  Husbandfy  qfike  AmcienU, 

Italy  has  produced  more  translations  of  the  Latin  writers 
than  any  other  country  ;  and  <Mie  would  naturaBy  suppose^ 
that  tiie  agricultural  writings  of  those  who  had  cultivated  the . 
same  soil  as  themselves,  would  be  peculiarly  interesting  to  the 
Italians.  I  do  not  know,  however,  of  any  version  of  Varro  in 
their  language.  There  is  an  English  translation,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr  Owen,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1800.  In  his  pre&ce,  the  att« 
thor  says, — ^^  Having  c(^]ated  many  copies  of  this  work  of  the 
Roman  writer  in  my  possession,  and  the  variations  being  very 
numerous,  I  found  it  no  easy  task  to  make  a  translation  of  his 
te'eatise  on  agriculture.  To  render  any  common  Aralnc  author 
into  English,  would  have  been  a  labour  less  difficult  to  me 
some  years  ago,  thau  it  has  been  to  translate  this  part  of  the 
works  of  this  celebrated  writer." 

17 
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SALLUST- 

Tkifl  historian  was  criticized  in  a  work  of  Asinius  Pollio>^ 
particularly  on  accoont  of  hb  aflected  use  of  obsolete  words 
and  expressions.  Sulpiciua  Apollinarisj  the  grammarian^  who 
liyed  in  the  reigns  of  the  Antonines^  boasted  that  he  was  the 
only  per8<m  of  his  time  who  oould  understand  Sallust.  His 
writings  were  illustrated  by  many  of  the  ancient  grammarians, 
as  Asper  and  Statilius  Maximus.  In  the  course  of  the  ninth 
century,  we  find  Lupus,  Abbot  of  Ferriers,  in  one  of  his  let* 
ters,  praying  his  friend  Begimbertus  to  {nrocure  for  him  a  copy 
of  Sallust.*  The  style  of  Sallust  is  very  peculiar :  He  often 
omits  words  which  other  writers  would  insert,  and  inserts  those 
which  they  would  omit.  Hence  his  text  became  early,  and 
yery  generally,  corrupted  from  transcribers  and  copyists  lea^ 
ring  out  what  they  naturally  enough  supposed  to  be  redun-» 
dancies^  and  supplying  what  they  considered  as  deficiencies. 

There  appeared  not  less  than  three  editions  of  Sallust  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1470.  It  has  been  much  disputed,  and 
does  not  seem  to  be  yet  ascertained^  which  of  them  is  the  Edi^ 
tio  Prmcept*  One  was  printod  under  the  care  of  Morula,  by 
Spira,  at  Venice ;  but  the  other  two  are  without  name  of  place 
Of  printer :  It  has  been  conjectured,  that  of  these  two,  the  one 
which  is  in  folio  was  printed  at  Rome;'  and  the  other^  in 
quarto^  at  Paris,  by  Gering,  Crantz,  and  Friburg.^  The  Venice 
edition  is  usually  accounted  the  EdiUo  Princeps,^  but  Fuhr- 
maim  considers  both  the  Paris  and  Roman  editions  as  prior  to 
it.  The  Roman,  he  thinks,  in  concurrence  with  the  opinion 
of  Harles,  is  the  earliest  of  all.  The  Bipontine  editors  style 
the  Parisian  impression  the  Primaria  Princepe*  Besides  these 

I  E^,  104. 

t  Fuhnnaim,  Handbueh  der  Clauikh*  Lit, 

'  XKbdio,  Introiuciiott  to  the  Clattictj  Vol»  II.  p.  19?. 

*  Fabridut,  Bth.  Lot.  Lib.  I.  c  9. 
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tiiree,  upwards  of  thirty  otber  editioDS  were  published  iu  the 
course  of  the  fifteenth  century.  One  of  them  was  printed  at 
Venice,  14&3,  from  the  Recennon  of  Pomponius  Letus,  who 
has  been  accused  by  subsequent  editors  of  introducing  many  of 
the  corruptions  which  have  crept  into  the  text  of  Sallust.^ 
There  were  also  a  number  of  commentaries  in  this  century,  by 
schohffs,  who  did  not  themselyes  publish  editions  of  the  histo- 
rian, but  greatly  contributed  to  the  assistance  of  those  who  pre- 
pared them  in  the  next.  The  commentary  of  Laur^itius  VaUa, 
in  particular,  which  was  first  printed  at  Rome  in  1490,  and  in 
which  scarcely  a  single  word  is  passed  over  without  remark  or 
explanation,  enriched  most  of  the  editions  which  appeared  in 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  subsequent 
century.^  The  first  of  any  note  in  the  sixteenth  century,  were 
those  of  Aldus,  Venice,  1509,  and  1521.  Carrio,  who  pub- 
lished an  edition  at  Antwerp  in  1579>  collected  many  of  the 
fragments  of  Sallust's  great  History  of  Rome  ;  and  he  amend- 
ed the  text  of  the  CatUinarian  and  Jugurthine  Wars,  as  he 
himself  boasts>  in  several  thousand  places.  '  The  edition  of 
Gruter,  in  l607^  in  which  the  text  received  considerable  al- 
terations, on  the  authority  of  the  Palatine  MS.,  obtained  in 
its  time  considerable  reputation.  The  earliest  Variorum  edi- 
tion is  in  1649 ;  but  the  best  is  that  printed  at  Leyden,  with 
the  notes  of  Gronovius,  in  169O.  An  immense  number  of 
MSS.,  and  copies  of  the  most  ancient  editions,  were  collected 
by  Wasse  for  the  Cambridge  edition,  1710.  He  chiefiy  fol- 
lowed the  text  of  Gruter,  but  he  has  added  the  notes  of  va- 
rious commentators,  and  also  some  original  observations  of  his 
own,  particularly  comparisons,  which  he  has  instituted  between 
his  author  and  the  ancient  Greek  writers.  The  editions  of 
Cortius,  Leipsici  1724,  and  of  Havercamp,  Amsterdam,  1742, 
are  both  excellent.  The  former,  in  preparing  his  work,  con- 
sulted not  less  than  thirty  MSS.j  fifteen  of  which  were  preser- 
ved in  the  Wolfenbuttel  library.   He  also  assiduously  collated 

1  Fabiidtts,  BUh  LaU  UM.  c.  9l  •  md. 
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most  of  the  old  edit iods,  and  found  some  good  readings  in  tbose 
of  Venioe^  1470 — 1493,  and  that  of  1508,  at  Ldpeic  Most  of 
the  editions,  however,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  he  affirms,  are 
very  bad ;  and,  according  to  him,  a  greater  number  of  the  errors, 
which  had  crept  into  the  text  of  Sallust,  are  to  be  attributed  to 
them,  than  to  the  corruptions  of  Pomponius  Lsetus.  Cortius 
chiefly  erred  in  conceiving  that  Sallust's  conciseness  consisted 
solely  in  paucity  of  words,  so  that  he  always  preferred  the  read-i 
ings  where  the  greatest  number  of  them  were  thrown  out,  though 
the  meaning  was  thereby  obscured,  and  sometimes  altogether 
lost.  The  readings  in  Havercamp's  edition  are  all  founded  on 
those  of  Wasse  and  Gruter.  The  text  is  overloaded  with  notes : 
*^  Textu»,"  says  Emesti,  **  velut  cymba  in  oceano,  ita  in  notis 
natat."  The  various  readings  are  separated  from  the  notes, being 
inserted  between  the  text  and  the  commentary.  In  the  first  vo«i 
lume,  we  have  the  text  of  Sallust,  and  the  annotations — ^in  the 
second,  the  prefaces  of  different  editors  of  Sallust — ^his  life^— the 
fragments  of  his  works — and  the  judgments  pronounced  by 
ancient  authors  on  his  writings.  The  text  of  Teller's  edition, 
Berlin,  179^,  is'  formed  on  that  of  Cortius,  but  departs  frt)m 
it,  where  the  editor  conceived  himself  justified  by  the  various 
readings  of  a  rare  and  ancient  edition,  published  at  Brescia, 
1405,  which  he  had  consulted.  It  is  totally  unprovided  with 
prolegomena,  or  notices,  with  regard  to  the  life  and  wri- 
tings of  the  author,  or  his  works ;  but  there  is  appended  to  it 
a  recension  of  the  celebrated  Spanish  translation,  executed  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Infant  Don  Gabriel,  and  a  very  full  Ju- 
dex Latinitatis,  The  best  of  the  recent  German  editions,  is 
that  of  Lange,  Hal*  1815.  In  this  work,  the  editor  chiefly 
follows  Havercampus*  His  great  object-  was  to  restore  the  pu- 
rity of  the  text,  which  he  believed  to  have  been  greatly  cor- 
rupted by  the  rash  and  unauthorized  alterations  of  preceding 
editors,  more  particularly  of  Cortius.  Notes  are  subjoined, 
partly  illustrative  of  Sallust's  genius  and  talents,  and  partly  of 
that  portion  of  Roman  history,  of  which  he  treated. 
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Salhist  has  been  tnnabted  into  liaJian,  by  a  Genoese  of  the 
name  of  Agost.  Ortica,  (Venice^  1518).  The  work  of  Ortica 
also  comprehends  a  yersion  of  Cicero's,  four  Catilinarian  ora* 
tionSj  and  the  supposed  reply  of  Catiline.  The  style  is  barba- 
rous^  involved,  and  obscure,  and  in  some  passages  nearly  unin« 
telligible.  In  point  of  style,  the  translation  of  Lelio  Carani  (Flo- 
rence, 1530)  is  purer,  but  it  is  too  paraphrastic,  and  has  not 
always  accurately  expressed  the  meaning  of  the  original.  The 
rersion  of  Paulo  Spinola  (1564)  was  scarcely  more  happy. 
These  three  translations  having  become  scarce  by  the  middle  of 
last  century,  and  being  defective  in  many  of  the  most  essential 
qualities  of  a  translation,  the  Doctor  Battista  Bianchi,  Profes- 
sor of  Humanity  at  ^enna,  undertook  an  improved  translation, 
in  which  he  attempted  to  imitate  the  brevity  of  Sallust,  though 
he  did  not,  like  some  of  his  predecessors,  insert  obsolete  Italian 
words,  corresponding  to  the  antique  Latin  expressions  adopt- 
ed by  his  original.  To  this  translation,  first  printed  at  Venice, 
1761,  there  is  prefixed  a  long  and  elaborate  preface,  in  which 
the  author  discusses  the  historical  and  litenuy  merits  of  Sal- 
lust,  and  enumerates  the  translations  of  his  works,  which  had 
at  that  time  appeared  in  the  difiTerent  languages  of  Europe. 
After  this  follows  the  life  of  the  Latin  author.  There  are  like- 
wise annotations  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  an  index  at  the 
end  of  the  whole.  The  next  Italian  translation  ^  any  note 
which  appeared,  was  that  by  Alfieri,  which  is  considered  in 
Italy  as  a  masterpiece :  His  prose  style,  which  was  founded  on 
that  of  the  classic  writers,  qualified  him  admirably  for  the  taak« 

There  have  been  more  translations  of  Sallust  in  French^  than 
in  any  other  language.  That  of  Baudoin  was  printed  in  l6l7« 
and  was  succeeded,  in  the  course  of  the  same  eentury,  by  the 
futile  attempts  of  Cassagne  and  Du  Teil.  The  version  of  the 
Abb6  Le  Masson,  which  appeared  in  the  commencement  of  tlie 
ensuing  century,  was  accompanied  with  a  defence  of  the  moral 
character  of  the  historian.    It  was  followed,  in  a  few  years  «C- 
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terwardsy  by  that  of  the*Abb6  Thyroii^  whicb^  though  it  does 
not  oonrey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  strength  and  sententious 
brevity  of  the  original^  is  for  the  most  part  extremely  faithful 
to  the  meaning  of  the  author.  Its  deficiency  in  the  former 
qualities^  seems  to  have  induced  M.  Dotteville  to  attempt  a 
new  translation,  as  he  appears  to  be  always  striving  at  terse- 
ness and  conciseness  of  style.  *^  His  Sallust,"  says  the  most 
recent  English  translator,  *'  like  his  Tacitus,  is  harsh  and  dry  ; 
and  his  fruitless  endeavours  to  vie  in  brevity  with  either  his- 
torian, are  sufficient  to  prove,  if  such  a  proof  were  needful, 
bow  absurd  an  attempt  it  is  in  any  translator,  for  the  sake  of 
seizing  some  peculiar  feature  of  resemblance,  or  some  fancied 
grace  of  diction,  to  violate  the  genius  of  his  native  language." 
A  similar  criticism  is  extended,  in  the  following  paragraph,  to 
the  version  of  M.  Beauzie,  though  it  isadmitted  to  be  the  most 
fitithfiil  and  accurate  that  ever  appeared  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. The  translation  of  Dotteville  was  first  printed  in 
1760,  and  that  of  Beauzie  fifteen  years  afterwards.  About  the 
same  time,  M.  de'  Brosses,  President  of  the  Parliament  of  Di- 
jon, published  a  History  of  Rome  during  the  Seventh  Cen- 
tury, which  professes  to  be  chiefly  made  up  from  the  fragments 
of  Sallust.  The  War  of  Jugurtha  comes  first  in  the  historical 
arrangement— then  follow  the  events  which  intervened  be-i 
tween  that  contest  and  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline,  taken  from 
the  fragments  of  Sallust,  which  are  interwoven  with  the  body 
of  the  narrative — and,  lastly,  the  Conspiracy.  The  work,  which 
extends  to  three  volumes  4to,  comprehends  very  full  notes^, 
and  includes  a  life  of  Sallust,  which,  though  written  in  an  ii^- 
difiPerent  style,  displays  considerable  learning  and  research. 
Although  the  version  of  De  Brosses  was  generally  accounted 
one  of  the  best  translations  of  the  Classics,  which  had  appear- 
ed in  the  French,  or  any  other  language,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  considered  as  precluding  subsequent  attempts.  A 
translation  by  Dnreau  Delamalle  appeared  in  1808,  and  one 
by  MoDevaut,  yet  more  recent^  which  has  gone  through  at 
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least  three  editions.  Still,  however,  many  persons  inFnnoe  pre- 
fer the  version  of  DotteriUe  to  the  more  modem  translations. 

It  would  appear,  that  the  writings  of  Sallust  became  knovm 
and  popular  in  England  soon  after  the  revind  of  literatore.  A 
translation  of  the  Jugurthine  War,  executed  by  "  Sir  Alexan- 
der Barclay,  Priest,  at  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolke, 
and  printed  by  Richard  Pynson,'^  in  folio,  was  published  as 
eariy  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  bears  on  the  title-pag&— 
^  Here  begynneth  the  &mous  Cronyde  of  the  Warre  whidi 
the  Romaynes  had  against  Jugurth,  usurper  of  the  Kyngdome 
of  Numidy :  Which  Cronyde  is  oompyled  in  Latin  by  the  re- 
Downed  Sallust.  And  translated  into  Englysh  by  Sir  Alezan* 
der  Barday,  Freest,  at  commandment  of  the  right  hye  and 
mighty  Prince,  Thomas  Duke  of  Northfolke."  The  volume  is 
without  date,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  printed  about  1540. 
It  was  twice  reprinted  in  1557,  and  in  one  of  these  editions 
was  accompanied  with  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  translated  by 
Thomas  Paynel.  The  version  of  Barday,  though  a  good  one 
for  the  time,  having  become  obsolete,  not  less  than  three  trans- 
lations appeared  in  the  middle  and  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury—one  by  William  Crosse,  and  the  other  two  by  anonymous 
authors.  These  early  translations  are  all  '^  Faithfully  done  in 
Englysh,"  according  to  the  taste  of  the  time,  which,  if  the  sense 
was  tolerably  rendered,  was  not  solidtous  for  accuracy,  and  still 
less  for  elegance  of  diction.^  In  Rowe's  translation,  1709,  the 
sense  of  the  author  is  given  with  correctness,  but  the  style 
is  feeble  and  colloquial.  Gordon,  better  known  as  the  trans- 
lator of  Tacitus,  also  translated  Sallust  in  1744.  His  version 
is  accompanied  with  a  series  of  discourses  on  topics  connected 
with  Roman  history,  as  on  faction  and  parties,  public  cormp- 
tion,  and  dvil  wars.  The  Episties  of  Sallust  to  Caesar  on  Go- 
vernment, are  also  translated,  and  their  authentidty  vindic»« 

>  Steuart*8  Sattutt^  Baiay  II. 
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ted.  In  1751>  Dr  Roae  puUisiied  a  new  tnuulation  of  the  Ca- 
tiluiarian  and  Jitgurthine  Wars.  "  This  translation/'  says 
Steuart^  '^  is  justly  entitled  to  the  esteem  in  which  it  has  been 
held,  and  the  author  himself  to  considerable  praise,  for  his  en« 
deavours  to  combine  the  advantages  of  a  free  and  a  litend  ver- 
sion. His  chief  defect  proceeds  from  what  constitutes  the  great 
difficulty  in  all  classical  translation— the  uniting  a  dear  trans* 
fusion  .of  the  sense  with  the  ease  and  freedom  of  original  com* 
position.  To  .the  critical  reader^  this  will  be  abundantly  ob-, 
vious>  if  he  compare  the  version  of  Sallust  with  the  anginal 
pieces  of  jyr  Rose  himself.  In  the  speeches,  too,  where  the  an« 
cient  writers  laid  out  all  their  energy,  and  in  which  they 
should  Jm  followed  by  a  like  effort  of  the  translator,  the  author 
18  cold  and  languid,  and  he  rises  on  no  occasion  above  the  level 
of  ordinary  narrative."  The  most  recent  English  translation 
is  that  by  the  author  above  quoted — 1806,  two  volumes  quarto* 
Two  long  Essays,  with  notes,  are  prefixed  to  it — ^the  one  on  the 
life,  and  the  other  on  the  Literary  Character  and  Writings  of 
Sallust.  The  Spanidb  translation  of  Sallust,  executed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Infant  Don  Gabriel,  has  been  much  cele- 
brated on  account  of  its  plates  and  incomparable  typography. 
It  was  printed  in  1772* 


CJESAR. 

Lupus,  Abbot  of  Ferriers,  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  no 
historic  work  of  Caesar  was  extant,  except  his  Commentaries  on 
the  Gallic  War,  of  which  he  promises  to  send  his  correspondent, 
the  Bishop  Heribold,  a  copy,  as  soon  as  he  can  procure  one.^ 
The  other  Commentaries,  De  BeUo  CivUi^  and  De  BeUo  Alex^ 
andrino,  of  which  he  speaks  as  being  also  extant,  were  written, 
he  affirms,  by  Hirtius.     It  thus  appears,  that  though  Lupus 

>  EfiitL  37. 
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may  be  mistaken  as  to  the  autlior  of  the  work  De  Be2fo  Ctoilr, 
the  whole  series  of  memoirs  known  by  the  name  of  Caesar's 
G>mmentaries^  were  extant  in  the  ninth  century.  About  a 
century  afterwards.  Pope  Gerbert,  or  Sylvester  II.,  writes  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Rheims  to  procure  the  loan  of  ao^y  of  Cae- 
sar from  the  Abbot  of  Terdon,  who  was  possessed  <rf' one,  and 
to  hare  it  transcribed  for  him.^  Caesar's  Commentaries  are  re- 
peatedly quoted  in  the  Speculum  Historiale  of  Vincent  de 
BeauTais,  a  work  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in  various 
other  productions  of  the  same  period.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  copies  of  them  were  not  very  scarce  in  that  age  ;  but 
they  had  be^rae  so  rare  by  the  middle  of  the  fifteenlli  century, 
that  Candidi,  in  a  letter  to  Niccolo  Nioooll,  announces  die  dis- 
covery of  a  MS.  of  Caesar  as  a  great  event. 

Andrea,  Bishop  of  Aleria,  took  charge  of  the  first  edition  ol 
Caesar,  and  an  erudite  epistle  by  him  is  prefixed  to  it.  It  came 
finrth  at  Rome,  from  the  printing-press  of  Sweyn  and  Pto- 
nartz,  as  early  as  the  year  1469*  Only  275  copies  wore  throfvni 
off  of  this  Editio  Princeps  of  Caesar ;  but  it  was  r^rinted  at 
the  same  place  in  1472.  There  were  a  good  many  edttions  pub* 
lished  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  most  of  which 
have  now  become  rare.  The  first  of  the  ensuing  century  was 
that  of  Philippus  Beroaldus,  (Bologna,  1504).  It  was  follow- 
ed by  the  Aldine  editions,  (Venice,  151d-19,)  whidi  are  not 
so  remarkable  either  for  accuracy  or  beauty  as  the  other  eariy 
editions  of  the  Classics,  which  issued  from  the  celebrated  press 
of  the  Manutti.  The  first  had  seven  pages  of  errata — ^  Mun- 
dis  scatet,"  say  the  Bipontine  editors.  In  the  edition,  1566^ 
there  were  inserted  plates  of  warlike  instruments,  encamp- 
ments, and  the  most  celebrated  places  mentioned  in  Caesai's 
campaigns^  which  became  a  common  ornament  and  appendage 
in  subsequent  impressions. 

Fulvius  Ursinus  published  an  edition  (^  consideraUe  note  in 
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1570;  Uninns  had  duoorered  a  MS*  in  the  iniddle  of  the 
tenth  century^  which  he  chiefly  employed  in  the  correction  of 
the  text.  He  is  .accused  of  having  committed  a  Kterary  theft 
in  tibe  publication  of  this  work^  it  being  alleged  l^at  he  had  re- 
ceived many  annotations  from  Petrus  Ciacconius,  which  he  mix* 
ed  up  with  his  own,  and  inserted  as  sndij  suppressing  altoge* 
ther  the  name  of  the  real  author. 

The  next  edition  of  any  eminence,  was  diat  of  Strada,  Frank- 
iort,  1574.  This  impression  is  remarkaUe  for  containing  forty 
plates  of  battles,  and  other  things  relating  to  the  campaigns  of 
Caesar ;  as  also  inscriptions^  found  in  various  cities  of  Spain.  It 
is  also  distinguished  as  having  been  the  prototype  of  Clarkels 
splendid  edition  of  Csesar,  which  Mr  Dibdin  pronounces  to  be 
^'  the  most  sumptuous  classical  volume  which  this  country 
ever  produced.  It  contains/'  says  he,  ^'  eighty-seven  copper- 
plates,  which  were  engraved  at  the  expense  of  the  different 
noblemen  to  whom  they  are  dedicated^  Of  these  plates,  I  am 
not  disposed  to  think  so  highly  as  some  fond  admirers :  The 
head  of  Marlborough,  to  whom  this  courtly  work  is  dedicated* 
by  Kneller  and  Vertue,  does  not  convey  any  exalted  idea  of 
tiiat  renowned  hero  ;  and  the  bust  of  Julius  Ciesar,  which  fbU 
lows  it,  will  appear  meagre  and  inelegant  to  those  who  have 
contemplated  a  similar  print  in  the  quarto  publication  of  La- 
vater^s  physiognomy.  The  plates  are  in  general  rather  curi« 
ous  than  My  executed ;  and  compared  with  what  Flaxman 
has  done  for  Homer  and  iBschylus,  are  tasteless  and  unspirit* 
ed.  The  type  of  this  magnificent  volume  is  truly  beautiful  and 
splendid,  and  iot  its  fine  lustre  and  perfect  execution,  reflects 
immortality  on  the  publisher.  The  text  is  accompanied  with 
various  readings  in  the  mai^in ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
after  the  fragments  of  Caesar,  are  the  critical  notes  of  the  edi« 
tor,  compiled  with  great  labour  from  the  collation  of  ancient 
MSS.  and  former  editions.  A  MS.  in  the  Queen's  library,  and 
coie  bdcmging  to  the  Bnhop  of  £ly>  were  particularly  omnlt- 
ed  by  Dr  Clarke.  The  work  closes  with  a  large  and  correct 
index  of  names  and  places.  It  is  upon  the  whole  a  most  splen- 
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did  edition,  and  will  Im  a  lasting  monument  of  the  taste,  as 
well  as  erudition  of  the  editor." 

The  hest  edition  since  the  time  of  Dr  Clarke's,  b  that  by 
Oudendoq),  printed  at  Leyden  in  1737*  This  editor  had  the 
use  of  many  ancient  MSS.,  particularly  twe  of  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century,  one  of  which  had  belonged  to  Julius 
Bongarsius,  and  the  other  to  Petrus  Belknracensis.  "  The 
preceding  commentators  on  Cnsar,"  says  Harles,  ''  hare  all 
been  eclipsed  by  the  skill  and  researches  of  Oudendorp,  who, 
by  a  careful  examination  of  numerous  MSS.  and  editions,  has 
often  successfully  restored  the  true  ancient  reading  of  his  au^ 
thor."  He  has  inserted  in  his  publication  Dodwell's  disquisition 
concerning  the  author  of  the  books  De  Bella  Alexandrino,  and 
Scaliger's  Topographical  DeicripUon  ofGauL  Morus  reprinted 
tills  edition,  but  with  many  critical  improvements,  at  Leipdc, 
17^0.  He  has  illustrated  the  military  tactics  of  Cossar^  from 
Bitter's  History  of  the  Gauls,  and  firom  the  books  of  Guischar- 
dus,  De  Re  MiUtari  veterunu  The  best  modem  German  edition 
is  that  of  Oberlini  (Leipsic,  1805).  It  is  founded  on  the  basis 
of  those  of  Oudendorp  and  Morus,  with  additional  obserrations, 
and  a  carefiil  revision  of  the  text.  In  the  prefiux;,  those  wri« 
tings  in  which  the  Mth  due  to  Caesar's  Commentaries  is  at- 
tempted to  be  shaken,  are  reviewed  and  refuted  ;  and  there  are 
added  several  fragments  of  Ceesar,  as  also  those  notices  of  an- 
dent  authors  concerning  him,  which  had  been  neglected  or 
omitted  by  Morus. 

Cssar  was  first  rendered  into  ItoHanhj  Agost  Ortica,  the 
translator  of  SaUust.  He  says,  in  his  pre£eu»,  that  it  was  exe- 
cuted in  a  very  hurried  manner,  as  it  was  transcribed  and  print- 
ed all  in  the  course  of  six  months.  Argelati  could  not  ascer- 
tain the  date  of  the  most  ancient  edition,  which  was  printed 
at  Milan,  but  he  thinks  it  was  as  old  as  the  fifteenth  century.^ 
This  impresuon  was  followed  by  not  fi^erdian  twelve  others, 

'  BtblioUca  degli  Volgarizsaiori^  Tom.  I.  p.  SOS. 
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before  4lie  nuddle  of  ike  sixteenth  century.  A  subsequent  trass* 
hAioB,  by  F.  Baldelli^  appeared  at  Venice  1554.  This  edition 
was  succeeded  by  many  others^  particularly  one  at  Venice  in 
1 595,  quarto^  of  which  Palladio^  the  great  architect^  took  charge. 
He  inserted  in  it  yarious  engravings  of  battles^  encampments^ 
sieges^  and  other  mflitaiy  operations^  from  plates  which  had  been 
executed  by  his  two  sons^  Leonida  and  Orazio^  and  had  come 
into  his  hands  soon  after  their  premature  decease.  He  prepared 
the  edition  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  introducing  these  designs, 
and  thereby  honouring  the  memory  of  his  children.  To  this 
edition  there  is  a  prefsice  by  Palladio  on  the  military  afiairs  of 
the  Romans,  their  legions,  arms,  and  encampments.  A  splen- 
did impression  of  Baldelli's  version,  accompanied  with  Pallae* 
dio's  designs,  was  thrown  off  at  Venice  in  16I9-  In  1737>  a 
translation  appeared  at  Venice,  bearing  to  be  printed  from  aa 
ancient  MS.  of  Caesar,  in  Italian,  which  the  editor  says  he  had 
discovered,  (where  he  does  not  specify,)  and  had  in  some  few 
places  corrected  and  modernized.  Paitoni  has  exposed  this  li- 
terary fraud,  and  has  shown,  that  it  is  just  the  translation  of 
Baldelli,  with  a  lew  words  altered  at  the  beginning  of  para- 
graphs. In  most  respects,  however,  it  is  a  good  edition,  con* 
taining  various  tables  and  notices  conducive  to  the  proper  un- 
derstanding of  the  author. 

The  earliest  French  translation  of  Ccesai^s  Commentaries  was 
that  of  Robert  Gaguin,  which  was  dedicated  to  Charles  VIII., 
and  published  in  1488.  Of  the  recent  French  versions,  the 
most  esteemed  is  that  by  Turpin  de  Crissi,  accompanied  by  his- 
torical and  critical  notes,  and  printed  at  Montargis,  1785. 

That  part  of  Ciesar's  Commentaries  which  relates  to  the  Gral- 
lic  wars^  was  translated  into  English  as  early  as  1565,  by  Ar- 
thur Goldbg,  who  dedicated  his  work  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  af^ 
terwards  Lord  Burleigh.  In  1695,  a  translation  of  the  whole 
Commentaries  was  printed  with  the  following  title :  ''  The 
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CommeRtaries  of  Cnoaar,  of  his  Wan  in  Gallia,  and  of  the  Ciril 
Wars  betwixt  him  and  Pompey,  wUh  many  excelleni  andju^ 
dicioiu  Observations  thereupon ;  as  also,  the  Art  of  our  Mo- 
dem Training ;  by  Clement  Edmonds^  Esq."  The  best  trans* 
lation  is  that  by  '^  William  Duncan,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Aberdeen,  printed  at  London,  1755,"  with  a 
long  preliminary  Discourse  concerning  the  Roman  Art  of  War* 


CICERO- 

Some  of  Cicero's  orations  were  studied  harangues,  which  he 
had  prepared  and  written  over  previous  to  their  delivery.  This 
however,  was  not  the  case  with  the  greater  proportion  of  his 
speeches,  most  of  which  were  pronounced  without  much  pre« 
meditation,  but  were  afterwards  copied  out,  with  such  ooneo 
tions  and  embellishments  as  bestowed  on  them  a  greater  po- 
lish and  lustre  than  when  they  had  originally  fallen  from 
his  lips.  Before  the  invention  of  printing  had  increased  the 
means  of  satisfying  the  public  curiosity,  as  no  oration  was 
given  to  the  world  but  by  the  author  himself,  he  had  al« 
ways  the  power  of  altering  and  improving  by  his  experience 
of  the  effect  it  produced  at  delivery.  Pliny  informs  us,  that 
many  things  on  which  Cicero  had  enlarged  at  the  time  when 
he  actually  ^ke  in  the  Senate  and  the  Forum,  were  re- 
trenched when  he  ultimately  gave  his  orations  to  the  pub* 
lie  in  writiog.^  Cicero  himself  had  somewhere  declarsd,  that 
the  defence  of  Cornelius  had  occupied  four  days,  whence  Pliny 
concludes,  that  those  orations  which,  when  delivered  at  fiill 
length,  took  up  so  much  time  at  the  bar,  were  greatly  altered 
and  abridged  when  he  afterwards  comprised  them  in  a  single 
volume.  The  orations,  in  particular,  for  Murana  and  Varenui^ 
he  says,  seem  now  to  ccmtain  merely  the  general  heads  of  a 
disoourse.  Some  of  the  oratioost,  indeed,  which  Cicero  had  de- 

1  Plin.  EjAft.  Lib.  L  £p.  20. 
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Krered,  he  did  not  oonsid^  worthy  of  his  preservatioii.  Thiis^ 
of  the  oration  for  Dejotarus,  he  says^  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Do- 
labella^  *^  I  did  not  imagine  that  I  had  preserved  among  my 
papers  the  trifling  speech  which  I  made  in  behalf  of  Dejota- 
rus ;  however^  I  have  found  it  and  sent  it  to  you^  agreeably  to 
your  request."^  This  accounts  for  many  speeches  of  Cicero^  the 
delivery  of  which  is  recorded  in  history^  being  now  lost.  It  ap- 
pears^ however^  that  those  which  he  considered  deserving  of  his 
care^  though  they  may  be  widely  different  from  the  state  in 
which  they  were  originally  pronounced^  came  pure  from  the 
hand  of  the  author,  either  in  the  shape  in  which  he  would  have 
wished  to  have  delivered  them,  or  in  that  which  he  considered 
best  adapted  for  publication  and  perusaL  They  were  probably 
transcribed  by  himself,  and  copies  of  them  multiplied  by  his 
freedmen,  sui^h  as  Tyro  and  Tyrannio,  whom  he  had  accush 
tomed  to  accurate  transcription.  His  orations  had  also  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  at  a  very  early  period  with  a  judicious 
and  learned  commentator  in  the  person  of  Asconius  Pedianus^ 
a  grammarian  in  the  reign  of  Neiro,  part  of  whose  Commentary 
was  discovered  by  Poggio,  along  with  other  classical  works^  in 
the  monastery  of  St  Gal,  near  Constance* 

All  the  orationa  of  Cicero  were  not  lost  during  the  middle 
ages.  Pope  Gerbert,  in  one  of  his  letters,  asks  from  the  Abbot 
Gesilbert  a  copy  of  the  concluding  part  of  the  speech  for  Dejo- 
tarus ;  and  he  writes  to  another  of  his  correspondaits,  to  bring 
him  Cicero's  treatise  X)e  JRepuhUca,  and  the  Orations  against 
Verres,  '^  Comitentur  iter  tuum  TuUiana  opuscula  et  de  Re- 
publics,  et  in  Verrem/' '  Brunette  Latini,  who  died  in  1294, 
translated  into  Italian  the  orations  for  Dejotarus,  Marcellus, 
and  Ligarius,  which  were  afterwards  jointed  at  Lyons  in 
1568.^  These  three  harangues,  being  in  a  great  measure  com* 

1  EpitU  FamXL  lib.  IX.  EpUU  12.  ecL  Sdrntz.  *  Ejpiit*  87* 

'  Tinboichi,  Sior.  ieU  LetU  Hal  Tom!  IV.  Lib.  HI.  c.  &  §  21.  Maf- 
fei,  TraduiUni  lUil  p.  41. 
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plimentary  addresses  to  Cnsar/  and  oontainittg  no  sratiment 
but  what  might  be  safely  expressed  in  presence  of  an  imli- 
mited  sovereign^  more  transcripts  had  been  made  of  them  in 
Rome's  tyrannical  ages^  than  of  those  orations  which  breathed 
forth  the  expiring  spirit  of  liberty. 

Cicero  was  the  idol  of  Petrarch^  the  great  restorer  of  das- 
sical  literature.  He  never  could  speak  of  him  but  in  terms  of 
deep  and  enthusiastic  admiration.  The  sweetness  and  sono^ 
rousness  of  Tully's  periods  charmed  his  ear;  and  though  unable 
to  penetrate  the  depths  of  his  philosophy^  yet  his-yigonms  fancy 
often  soared  with  the  Roman  orator  into  the  highest  regions  of 
imagination.  Hence^  while  eager  for  the  discovery  of  all  the 
classics^  he  most  diligently  endeavoured  to  preserve  such  works 
of  Cicero  as  were  then  known^  and  to  recover  such  as  were  lost*^ 
Petrarch  received  in  loan  from  Lapo  of  Castiglionchio  a  copy 
of  several  of  Cicero's  orations^  among  which  were  the  Philip- 
pics^ and  the  oration  for  Milo.  These  he  kept  by  him  for  four 
years^  that  he  might  transcribe  them  with  his  own  hand^  on 
account  of  the  blunders  of  the  copyists  in  that  age.  This  we 
learn  from  the  letters  of  Lapo^  published  by  the  Abb^  Mehus. 
Coming  to  Liege  when  about  twenty-five  years  of  age^  that  ia, 
in  1329,  Petrarch  remained  there  till  two  orations  of  Cicero>y 
which  he  had  discovered  in  that  city,  were  transcribed,  one  by 
his  own  hand,  and  another  by  a  friend,  both  of  which  were  im- 
mediately transmitted  by  him  to  Italy.  He  was  detained  at 
Liege  for  some  time  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  even  the 
worst  sort  of  ink.  Several  other  orations  of  Cicero  were  dis« 
covered  by  Petrarch  in  different  parts  of  Italy. 

Dominico  Arretino,  who  was  nearly  contemporary  with  Pe« 
trarch,  declares,  in  one  of  his  works,  entitled  Font,  that  he  had 
seen  eleven  of  Cicero's  orations,  and  that  a  person  had  told  him 
that  he  actually  possessed  and  had  read  twenty  of  them.'    It 

1  EpUL  Ad  Vir.  lUutU  £p.  2. 

*  Mehtts,  Vk.  Ambroi.  CanMU  p.  213. 
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appears^  howerer,  tliat  in  the  tiine  of  Cosmo  de  Medici  those 
works  of  Cicero  which  were  extant  were  very  miich  corrupted. 
''  IDorum  librorum/'  says  Niccolo  Niccoli^  speaking  of  Bome  of 
the  works  of  Cicero^  "  magna  pars  interierit,  hi  rero  qui  su- 
persunt^  adeo  mendosi  sunt^  ut  paulo  ab  interita  distent;" 
henoe^  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century^  the  discovery  of 
a  new  MS.  of  Cicero  was  hailed  as  a  new  acquisition.  At  Lan« 
gres^  in  a  library  of  the  Monks  of  Clugni,  in  Burgundy^  Pog- 
gio  found  the  oration  for  Ciecina^  which  he  immediately  trans* 
cribed,  and  sent  various'  copies  of  it  to  his  friends  in  Italy.  In 
the  monasteries  around  Constance  he  discovered  the  two  ora- 
tions against  Rullus^  De  Lege  Agraria,  and  that  to  the  people 
on  the  same  subject ;  also  the  oration  Pro  Rabifioj  and  Pro 
Botcio.  A  note  on  the  MS.  copy  of  the  oration  in  Pisonem,  pre* 
served  in  the  Abbey  of  Santa  Maria,  in  Florence^  records  the 
fact  of  this  harangue  having  been  likewise  discovered  by  Pog* 

A  compendium  of  the  treatise  De  InverUione  was  well  known 
in  the  dark  ages^  having  been  translated  into  Italian,  in  an  abrid- 
ged form^  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  a  professor  of  Bologna^ 
This  was  almost  tlie  first  prose  work  which  had  appeared  in  the 
language,  and  was  printed  at  Lyons  with  the  Ethica  cTAristotile, 
by  Brunetto  Latini,  who  also  translated  the  first  book  De  Inoen^ 
lionet  Lupus  Ferariensis  possessed  a  copy  of  Cicero's  Rhetorica, 
as  he  himself  informs  us,'  but  it  was  incomplete;  and  he  ac- 
cordingly asks  Einhart,  who  had  been  his  preceptor,  for  the 
loan  of  his  MS.  of  this  work,  in  order  that  his  own  might  be 
perfected.  From  the  jurisconsult,  Raymond  Superantius,  or 
Sorranza,  to  whom  he  had  been  indebted  for  the  books  De 
Gloria,  Petrarch  received  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  tract  De 
Oratore,  ef  which  the  MSS.,  though  generally  incomfdete, 

1  Oinguen^,  HIH  Lit.  d^ItaUe^  Torn.  II.  Shepherd's  Life  of  Poggio. 
Bandini,  CaUOog.  Codic.  BibHaih.  Medic  LaurenUTom.  II.  p.  432* 

*  Paitoni,  BmiM.  degUAutor.  Volgarizzaii.  >  Epist.  1, 
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were  by  no  means  unoommon  in  tbat  period.  '^  Abhoclaim,'' 
says  fee,  '^  et  Varronia  et  Ciceronis  aliqua :  Cujua  mram  rotob* 
men  de  oommunibus  fiiit ;  sed  inter  ipsa  communia  Ufari  de 
Oratore  ac  de  Lesbos  imperfecti  ut  fere  semper  inveniiintiir.'^ 
Nearly  half  a  century  from  tbe  death  of  Petrarch  had  elapsed 
before  the  discoTery  of  a  complete  o^y  of  Cicero's  rhetorical 
works.  It  was  aboat  the  year  1418^  during  the  Popedom  of 
Martin  V.,  and  while  Poggio  was  in  England,  that  Gerard 
Landrianiy  Bishop  of  Lodi,  found  in  that  city,  among  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  monastery,  a  MS.,  containing  Cicero's  treatise 
De  Oratore,  his  Brutus  and  Orator.  He  carried  the  MS.  with 
him  to  Milan,  and  there  gaye  it  to  Caspar  Baaizuu  The  cha* 
racter,  however,  in  which  it  was  written,  was  such  that  few  scho- 
lars or  antiquaries  in  that  city  could  read  it.  At  length  Cosmusk, 
a  young  Veronese  scholar,  decyphered  and  transcribed  the  dia« 
logue  De  Oratore.  Blondus  Flarius,  the  author  of  the  Italia 
lUustrata,  who  had  come  in  early  youth  from  his  native  plaoe^ 
Forli,  to  Milan,  transcribed  the  BruUu,  and  sent  copies  of  it 
to  Guarinus  of  Verona,  and  Leonard  Justiniani,  at  Venice.  By 
this  means  the  rhetorical  works  of  Cicero  were  soon  diffiised 
all  over  Italy.  The  discovery  was  hailed  as  a  triumph,  and 
subject  of  public  congratulation.  Poggio  was  informed  of  it 
while  yet  in  England,  and  there  awaited  the  arrival  of  a  copy 
with  the  most  lively  impatience.^ 

Petrardb  procured  an  imperfect  copy  of  Cicero's  treatise  De 
Legibus,  from  the  Lawyer  Baymond  Sorranaa,'  who  had  a  moat 
extensive  library,  and  to  whom,  as  we  have  just  seen,  he  had 
been  indebted  for  a  MS.  of  the  dialogue  De  Oratore.  No  fer- 
ther  discovery  was  subsequently  made  of  the  remaining  parts 
of  the  work  J%  Legibus.  The  other  philosophical  writings  of 
Cicero  were  found  by  Petrarch  among  the  books  in  his  father^ 

'  B.  Flavii  ItaL  IUmU  p.  346.  ap.  Metneis,  LeUmchreihung  Senthm^ 
Urmanner^  Tom.  I.  p.  30.  Gingucn^,  Hut.  LU.  Tom.  II.  Pet.  Victor,  tji 
CoitigaL  ad  Cicer.  pott,  cattig.  in  Paradox, 

*  EpkU  SeniLUh.  XV.  Ep.  1. 
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librarf^  or  were  recovered  for  him  by  the  persons  whom  he 
employed  for  this  purpoee^  in  ahnost  erery  quarter  of  Italy : 
*'  Abeuntibus  amicis/'  says  he,  *'  et»  ut  fit^  petentibus  numquid 
e  patria  sua  rellem,  req[Kmdebam— -nihil  praster  libroe  Cioero* 
nis."  Petrarch  frequently  quotes  the  treatise  De  Finibus,  as 
a  work  with  which  he  was  familiar.  Leonard  Aretine>  how* 
erer,  has  been  generally  considered  as  the  discorerer  of  that 
^hdogue,  as  also  of  the  treatise  De  Natura  Deorum,^ 

'5  There  is  no  collection  of  my  letters/'  says  Cicero,  in  <me 
of  his  epistles  to  Atticus;  *'  but  Tiro  has  about  soTenty  of 
them,  and  you  can  furnish  some  more.  I  must  look  over  and 
correct  them,  and  then  they  may  be  published."  This,  how- 
erer,  nerer  was  accomplished  by  himself.  After  the  revolution 
ai  the  Roman  state,  the  puUication  of  his  letters'  must  have 
been  dangerous,  on  aeooont  of  the  freedom  with  which  he  ex- 
presses himself  concerning  Octavius,  and  the  ministers  of  his 
power.  Cornelius  Nepos  mentionsy  that  some  of  Cicero's  letters 
were  published,  but  that  sixteen  books  of  Epistles  to  Atticus, 
from  his  consulship  to  his  death,  though  extant,  were  by  no 
means  in  common  circulation.'  The  reigns  of  the  princes  who 
succeeded  Augustus,  were  not  more  favourable  to  freedom  than 
his  own ;  and  hence  the  Familiar  Letters,  as  well  as  those 
to  Atticus,  probably  remained  long  in  the  cabinets  of  the  cu- 
rious,  before  they  received  any  critical  inspection.  The  Liet- 
ters  of  Cicero,  however,  were  well  known  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  even  in  those  times  pains  were  taken  to  have  accurate  oo-i 
pies  of  them.  Lupus  Ferrariensb  procured  duplicates  of  Cice« 
ro's  Epistles,  in  order  to  collate  them  with  his  own  MSS.,  and 
thus  to  make  iip  a  correct  and  complete  collection.^  John  of 
Salisbury  cites  two  of  Cicero's  letters  to  Caius  Cassius ;  one  of 
which  is  now  contained  in  the  twelfth,  and  the  other  in  the 

>  Clayton*s  History  of  the  Haute  ofAfcdlciy  c,  3. 
«  Vit.  Atiic.  c,  \ii,  3  E^itt.  69. 
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fifteenth  book  of  tbe  PamiSar  Epistles.  In  the  Life  of  Julius 
Caesar^  which  passes  und»  the  name  of  Julius  Cekus,  and  which 
was  written  during  the  middle  ages>  extracts  axe  occasionally 
made  from  the  FatmHar  Epittkt*  They  had  beoame  acaice;, 
however^  at  the  time  when  Petrarch  ftund  a  copy  of  them  at  Ve- 
rona^ a  place  where  he  Httle  expected  to  make  sudi  a  discovery.* 
This  old  MS.,  whiai  Victflrins  thinks  of  the  age  of  the  Fkren- 
tine  Pandects,  ultimately  came  into  the  Medicean  library,  anda 
ttopy  whidi  Petrarch  had  transctibed  from  it,  was  faroi^tftom 
Padua  to  Florence  by  Niccolo  Nioooli ;  and,  at  his  deaths  was 
placed  in  the  Ubrary  of  St  Maro  at  Florence.*  It  has  been  d^ 
served  by  persons  who  inspected  them,  that  the  traascrqvt  by 
Petran^,  difl^red  in  some  respects  from  the  original^  It  was 
also  marked  wiUi  rarious  ccNrrections  and  glosses,  in  tiie  hand* 
writing  of  Niccolo  NiccoH  himseli^  JUl  the  other  MSS.  of  the 
Familiar  EpisUes  flowed  from  this  discolored  by  Petnuneh^  as  we 
learn  from  a  passage  (^Lagomarsinus,  who  speaks  thus  of  the  dif** 
Uxeatcodicetoiik^EfiaUiimFamUiareM:  '^QuSmstamencgo 
eodicHtasnen  tantnmtribuo,  quantum  unoilli  omnium  ^lotquot 
ubique  terrarum,  idem  epistolarum  corpus  continentefl^  estaat, 
▼etustissimo,  (et  ex  quo  caeteros  omnesqni  usquamsunt  taniftmm 
e  fonte  ac  capite  maaftsse,  et  Angelus  Politianus,  et  Petnia  Vic« 
torius  memori«B  prodiderunt,)  qui  Florentie  in  Medioeo  Loum 
rentiane  Bibliotheca^  XLIX.  adsenratur  numoo  IX.  extra  no* 
tatus."'  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  doubt  sad  discussion  how 
these  Letters  first  came  to  obtain  the  title  of  Famiiiartw.  They 
are  not  so  called  in  any  original  MS.  of  Cicero,  nor  are  they 
cited  by  this  name  in  any  ancient  author,  as  Aulus  Gdlius, 
or  Priseian.    These  writers  generally  quote  each  book  of  the 

'  Pctnurc.  EptiU  ad  Virot  JihuL  £p.  1. 
^  Mehus,  Vit.  Ambrot.  Camald.  p.  214. 
s  Fabridut,  Sih.  LaU  Lib.  I.  c.  8. 
*  Pet.  Vict.  Epist. 
^  Lagomarsini,  ad  Poggii  EjM*  I.  189. 
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Eputles  by  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  first  letter  in 
that  book  is  addressed.  Thus  Gellius  dtes  the  first  book  by 
the  name  of  the  Letters  to  Lentulus,  because  it  oommenoes 
with  a  letter  to  him.  Nor  are  the  MSS.  in  which  the  appella« 
tion  of  the  Epistoke  Familiarei  is  employed  uniform  in  the  title. 
In  some  MSS.  they  are  called  EpistoUe  FatmUaret,  in  others, 
EpUioke  ad  FamiUares,  and  in  a  Palatin  MS.  Libri  EpUiom 
larvm  FamUarwm. 

IVevious  to  the  year  134X>,  Petrarch  also  discovered  the 
fpisdes  to  Atticus^*  which  had  been  missing  for  many  centu- 
ries ;  and  on  perusing  them>  declared  that  he  now  reeognixed 
Cicero  as  an  inconsiderate  and  unfortunate  old  man.  He  cc^ied 
them  over  with  his  own  hand^  and  arranged  them  in  their  proper 
order.    The  MS.  in  his  handwriting  came^  after  his  death,  in- 
to the  poflsesrion  of  Coluccio  Salutati,  and  then  into  that  of 
his  disciple  Leonard  Aretine.    Donatus,  the  son  of  Leonard, 
Buooeeded  to  it,  and  by  him  it  was  trans&rr^  to  Donatus 
Acciaiolus.   After  his  decease,  it  lell  into  the  hands  of  an  ob- 
scure grammarian,  who  gave  it  to  BartoUomeo  CaTalcanti,  in 
whose  library  it  was  consulted  by  P.  Victorius,  and  was  after^ 
wards  bestowed  on  him  by  the  owner.  Victorius,  highly  valuing 
this  MS.,  which  he  first  recognized  to  be  in  the  hand  writing  of 
Petrarch,  conceived  that  it  would  be  preserTed  with  greatest  se* 
curity  in  some  puMic  collection ;  and  he  accordingly  presented 
it  to  Cosmo,  the  first  Duke  of  Tuscany,  to  be  deposited  in  the 
Medicean  library.'  As  for  the  most  ancient  MS.  frmn  which  Pe* 
trarch  made  the  copy,  it  unfortunately  was  lost,  as  Petrus  Vic« 
torius  laments  in  one  of  his  Epistles.'  **  Utinam  inveniretur  ex-< 
emplum^  unde  has  ad  Atticum  descripsit  Petrarca,  ut  exstat  iU 
lud,  quo  usus  est  in  describendis  alteris  illis,  quae  Familiares 
appellantur,  de  cujus  libri  antiquitate^  omni  veneratione  digna, 

»  EpUU  Ad,  Hr.  Illust,  Ep.  I. 

*  Bandini,  Catalog,  Bib,  Laurent  p.  474. 

'  Lib.  VII. 
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magniiice  multa  vereque  alio  looo  praedicavi."  It  thus  i^[>pearsi, 
that  the  Epistles  to  Atticus  were  well  known  to  Petrardi.  Stilly 
however^  as  they  were  scarce  in  the  fifteenth  century^  Poggio^ 
who  found  a  copy,  while  attending  the^  Council  of  Constance, 
was  considered  in  his  own  age  as  the  discoverer  of  the  entire 
collection  of  the  Epistles  to  Atticus,  and  has  been  regarded  in 
the  same  light  by  modem  writers. 

The  three  books  of  the  Letters  of  Cicero  to  his  brother 
Quintus,  were  found  by  an  Italian  grammarian,  Gasparinus  of 
Bergamo,  who  died  in  tlie  year  1431  ;  and  who  some  time  be* 
fore  his  deatbhad  taken  great  pains  to  amend  their  corrupted 
text.^ 

Cicero's  translation  of  Aratus  appears  to  have  been  extant 
in  the  ninth  century.  Lupus  of  Ferriers  had  an  imperfect 
eopy  of  it,  and  begs  a  complete  copy  from  his  correspondent. 
Ansbald.  '^  TuAutem,"  says  he,  ^'  huic  nostro  cursori  Tullium 
in  Arato  trade ;  ut  ex  eo,  quem  me  impetraturum  aedo,  quie 
deesse  illi  £gil  noster  aperuit,  suppleantur."  * 

Various  editions  of  separate  portions  of  the  writings  of  Ci- 
cero were  printed  before  the  publication  of  a  complete  collec« 
lion  of  his  works.  The  Ora/iofM'— the  treatite  De  Oraiore^^ 
the  Opera  Philosopkica — the  EpUlol^  FamtUaru — and  Ad  AU 
ticum,  were  all  edited  in  Italy  between  the  years  1466  and 
1471*-ni06t  of  them  being  printed  at  Rome  by  Sweynheim  and 
Pannartz.  The  most  ancient  printing-press  in  Italy,  was  that 
established  at  the  Monastery  of  Subiaco,  in  the  Campagna  di 
Roma,  by  these  printers.  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz  were  two 
German  scholars,  who  had  been  induced  to  settle  at  that  con- 
Tent  by  the  circumstance  that  it  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  Ger- 
man monks.  In  1467*  they  went  from  Subiaco  to  Rome :'  after 

>  Fuhrmann,  Uandbuch  der  ClauiscJi.  Lit.  T.  IV.  p.  208;. 

»  EfiisU  09. 

»  Tiraboschi,  Ston  delV  Lateral.  I  tat,  T.  VI.  Part.  I.  Lib.  I. 
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this  removal,  they  received^  in  correcting  their  editions^  the 
assistance  of  a  poor  but  eminent  scholar^  Gianandrea  de  Bussi ; 
and  were  aided  by  the  jmtronage  of  Andrea^  Bishop  of  Aleria^ 
who  furnished  prefkccs  to  many  of  their  classical  editions.  Not- 
withstanding the  rage  for  classical  MSS.  which  had  so  recently 
existed^  and  the  novelty,  usefulness^  and  importance  of  the  art 
which  they  first  introduced  into  Italy^  as  also  the  support  which 
they  received  from  men  of  rank  and  learnings  they  laboured  un-* 
der  the  greatest  difficulties^  and  prosecuted  their  undertaking 
with  very  inadequate  compensation^  as  we  learn  from  a  petition 
presented,  147S^  in  their  names  to  Pope  Sixtus,  by  their  chief 
patron^  the  Bishop  of  Aleria.   Their  necessities  were  probably 
produced  by  the  number  of  copies  they  threw  off  of  each  im- 
pression, which^  exceeding  the  demand^  they  were  so  encum- 
bered by  those  left  on  their  hands^  as  to  be  reduced  to  the 
greatest  poverty  and  distress.^    The  first  book  which  they 
printed  at  Rome,  was  the  EjnstoUe  Familiaref  of  Cicero. 

The  first  person  who  comprised  the  scattered  publications  «f 
Cicero  in  one  uniform  book,  was  Alexander  Minutianus,  who 
published  an  edition  of  the  whole  works  at  Milan,  1498i  in 
four  volumes  folio.  Harles  informs  us,  in  one  passage,  that 
Minutianus  did  not  consult  any  MSS.  in  the  preparation  of 
this  edition,  but  merely  collated  the  editions  of  the  separate 
parts  of  Cicero's  writings  previously  published,  so  that  his 
work  is  only  a  continued  rcimpression  of  preceding  editions ;  ^ 
but  he  elsewhere  mentions,  that  he  had  inspected  the  MSS. 
of  the  Orations  which  Foggio  brought  from  Germany  to  Ita- 
ly.' In  the  Orations,  Minutianus  chiefly  followed  the  Bren- 
dan edition,  1489,  which  was  itself  founded  on  that  of  Rome. 
The  work  was  printed  off,  not  according  to  the  best  arrange- 
ment, but  as  the  copies  of  the  preceding  editions  sucoessively 

»  Bdoe,  Anecdoia  of  Literature  and  Scarce  Bookiy  VoL  IV.  p.  440. 
.  >  Jniroduct.  in  NotiU  LUeraU  Roman,  p.  47*  ^  Ibi<U  p.  84* 
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reached  him^  which  he  himself  acknowledges  in  the  prefiwe. 
''Sed  quam  nccessitas  prsescripsit  dam  retustiora  exempUuria  eac 
dirersisetlonginquislocisezspeetamus."  *'If we'perusc  Saxiiia,** 
says  Mr  Dibdin^ "  we  shall  see  with  what  tofl,  and  at  what  a  hea- 
vy expense,  this  cdebrated  work  of  Minutianus  was  compiled." 
De  Bure  and  Ernesd  are  lavish  in  their  praises  of  its  typogra- 
phical beauty.  The  latter  says  it  is  printed  ''  grand!  modulo, 
chartis  et  litteris  pulchris  et  splendidis."  The  Aldine  edition, 
which  was  published  in  parts  from  1512  to  1528,  is  not  ac« 
counted  a  very  critical  or  correct  one,  though  the  latter  por- 
tion of  it  was  printed  under  the  care  of  Naugerius.  It  would 
be  endless  to  enumerate  the  subsequent  editions  of  Cieero. 
That  of  Petms  Victorius,  however,  whom  Harles  calfe  Ctce* 
rom9  JEtculapnu,  printed  at  Venice,  by  Antony  Jimtak,  nt 
15d4-*d7>  four  volumes  iblio,  should  not  be  forgotten,  as  tlieie 
is  no  commentator  to  whom  Cicero  has  been  more  indebted 
than  to  Victorius,  particularly  in  the  correction  and  emeu- 
dation  of  the  Epistles.  The  edition  of  Lambbus^  Paris, 
1566,  also  deserves  notice.  Lambinus  was  an  acute  and  da*- 
ring  commentator,  who  made  many  corrections  on  the  text, 
but  adopted  some  alterations  too  rashly.  From  his  time 
downwards,  Harles  thinks  diat  the  editors  of  Cicero  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes ;  some  fi^lowing  the  bold  changes  in* 
troduced  by  Lambinus,  and  others  preferring  the  more  sera* 
pulous  text  of  Victorius.  Of  the  latter  class  was  Gruteros, 
who,  in  his  edition  published  at  Hamburgh,  I6l8,  appsars  to 
have  obstinately  rejected  even  the  most  obvious  emendations 
which  had  been  recently  made  on  the  text  of  his  author.  The 
three  options  of  Emesti's  Cicero,  (Lips.  17^7^  Hal;  Sax.  175S 
*-^4,)  and  the  three  of  Olivef  s,  (Paris,  1740,  Geneva,  1756, 
Oxon.  178S,)  are  too  well  known  to  be  particularixM  or  de« 
scribed.  Olivet  did  not  collate  MSS. ;  but  he  compared  with 
each  other  what  he  consideredas  the  four  most  importiOit  efi« 
^ions  of  Cicero ;  those  of  P,  Victorius,  Paullus  Manutins,  Lam« 
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bitiofi^aad  Grutenis.  In  1795,  the  first  volume  ef  a  neviry^di- 
tion  of  Cicero,  by  Beck,  was  printed  at  Leipsic,  and  since  that 
period,  tliree  more  rolumes,  at  long  intervfds,  have  fallen  from 
the  press.  The  last  volume  which  appeared,  was  in  1807 ;  and 
along  with  Uie  Uiree  by  which  it  was  preceded,  comprehends 
the  Oratiolis  of  Cicero.  The  preface  contains  a  very  full  ae~ 
count  of  preceding  editions,  and  the  most  authoritative  MSS. 
of  Cicero.  Ernesti's  editions  were  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the 
text;  but  the  editor  departs  from  them  where  he  sees  occasion. 
He  does  not  propose  many  new  emendations  of  his  own ;  but 
he  seems  a  very  acute  judge  of  the  merit  of  various  readings, 
and  a  judicious  selector  from  the  corrections  of  others.  While 
this  edition  of  Beck  was  proceeding  in  Germany,  Schutz 
brought  forth  another,  which  is  now  completed,  except  part  «f 
the  Index  LaimUaiis.  There  are  few  notes  subjoined  to  the 
text ;  but  long  summaries  are  prefixed  to  each  oration  and 
work  of  Cicero ;  and  the  Rhetarka  ad  Herennium  is  introdu- 
ced by  an  ample  dissertation  ^»ncerning  the  real  author  of  that 
treatise.  A  new  arrangement  of  the  Epistdas  FamiUarat  has 
also  been  adopted.  They  are  no  longer  printed,  as  in  most  other 
editions,  in  a  chronological  series,  but  are  classed  according  to 
the  individuals  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  The  whole  pub^ 
lication  is  dedicated  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Allied  Sove-i 
reigns,  in  a  long  columnar  panegyric. 

There  have  also  been  lately  published  in  Germany,  several 
leiffned  and  critical  editions  of  separate  portions  of  the  works 
of  Cicero,  particularly  his  Philosophical  Writings.  The  edi- 
tion of  all  his  Philosophic  Treatises,  by  Goerenz,  whidi  is  now 
proceeding,  and  already  comprehends  the  Academical  and  the 
dialogues  De  Legibus  and  De  Finibu9,  is  distinguished  by  in- 
telligent Pre&ces  and  Excursuses  on  the  periods  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  respective  Dialogues ;  as  also  on  the  design  and 
scope  of  the  aujdior  in  their  compositioa. 

The  translations  of  Cicero  are  so  numerous,  that  for  the  Ita- 
lian translations  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Paitoni,  BibUoteca 
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degti  OMtori  anUchi  Greet  e  Latim  FolgarizzaU,  Tom.  I.  p.  SI9 ; 
and  Argdati^  Biblioieca  degU  Folgarizsaiorij  Tom.  L  p.  S14. 
For  French  versions,  to  Goujet,  Biblioikeque  FrancoUe,  Tom. 
II.  p.  SSI  ;  and,  for  English,  to  Bruggeman,  View  of  ike  Edi^ 
turns  and  Translations  of  the  Ancient  Greet  and  L^tin  Authors, 
p.  481. 
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Foa  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  prosecute  their  in- 
quiries into  the  subject  of  Roman  Literature,  I  have  subr 
jomed  a  note  of  some  of  the  most  important  Books  which 
treat  of  the  subject.  An  asterisk  is  prefixed  to  the  titles 
of  those  works  which  have  been  consulted  by  me  in  die 
compilation  of  the  preceding  pages. 

AiMEmcHii^f^Specimen  veteris  Romanes  Literaturce  deper* 

ditrn  vel  adkuc  latenHs,  seu  Syllabus  Historkus  et  CriHcus  vete* 

rum  oUm  notes  erudiHonis  Rfmianarum,  ab  urbe  condUa  ad  Ho* 

norii  Augusti  excessum,  eorum  inprimis  quorum  Latina  opera 

vel  omnino  vel  ex  parte  deeideraiUur.  Ferrara^  1 784^  8 vo. 

*'  This  work  is  intended  to  give  an  idea  of  Roman  liteiatiue^fraHi 
the  finmdation  of  the  city  to  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Honoritu, 
Hie  pxefiuse,  written  by  a  friend  of  the  author^  gives  an  aoooont  of 
the  manner  in  which  tiie  Romans  livedo  both  in  the  capital  and  ib 
the  provinces,  during  this  long  period.  The  hiatoricsl  and  literary 
^Halras  contains,  under  nine  articles,  a  v^iety  of  literary  mat- 
ters. In  the  firsts  the  Abb^  Aimerichius  gives  us  brief  notices,  and 
a  critical  review  of  the  ancient  Roman  writers,  both  Pagan  and 
Christian,  whose  works  were  extant  in  public  or  private  libraiies, 
before  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Honorius.  In  the  second,  we 
have  the  titles  and  subjects  of  several  works  which  have  been  lost, 
but  which  have  been  dted  or  indicated  by  contemporary  writers, 
or  writers  nearly  such^  whose  testimonies  are  related  by  our  author* 
The  third  contains  an  account  of  the  most  celebrated  public  or  pri« 
vate  libraries,  that  were  known  at  Rome  before  the  diaJih  of  Hono« 
rius;  and,  in  the  fourth,  we  have  the  author's  inquiries  concerning 
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the  pronunciation  of  the  Romans,  their  manner  of  writing,  and  the 
changes  which  took  place  in  their  orthograi^y .  In  the  fifth,  the  Abbe 
treats  of  the  magistracies  that  could  not  he  obtained,  either  at  Rome 
or  in  the  jHrovinoes,  but  by  men  of  letters ;  as  also  of  rites  and  sa- 
crifices of  hixury,  riches,  public  shows,  &c.  In  the  sixth,  he  gives 
his  particular  opinion  concerning  the  ancient  literature  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  mixture  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  which  they 
employed,  both  in  their  conversation  and  in  their  writings.  The 
seyendi  contains  an  indication  of  the  jnrincipal  hereaieB  that  dia- 
turbed  £he  church,  firom  the  time  of  the  Apostles  to  that  of  Hono- 
rius ;  and  the  dghth  several  memorable  facts  and  maxims,  not  gene- 
rally known,  which  belong  to  the  literary,  dvil,  military,  and  ecde- 
aiastioal  history  of  this  period.  In  the  concluding  artide,  the  Abbe 
takes  notice  of  the  Latin  works  whidi  had  been  lost  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  shows  how,  and  by  whom,  they  were  first  disooyered." 
From  this  account,  which  I  have  extracted  from  Home's  Introduce 
tkm  io  the  Shuly  of  BibUogrojphf,^  I  regret  extremely  flkat  I  have 
had  noq^portuAity  ofoomilting  &e  woric  of  Aimeiichiua. 

^Cabauboki.*— 2>e  Saiyrka  Gtacorum  Pceti  et  Romanarum 
Satira  Ubri  duo,  in  quUms  eiiam  Poetw  recetueniur,  qm  m  irfrii- 
que  poesi  florueruni.    Habe,  1774>  Svo. 

.  lliiB  treatise,  which  Bi  one  of  the  moat  learned  and  agreeaUepto- 
dnctioos  of  Caaaubon,  is  the  source  of  almost  every  thing  that  has 
been  written  by  modern  authors^  on  the  subject  of  dw  satiric  poetry 
oftheRomana.  Casattbontraeesita^eariyhiatery.iii^FesoeiiiiiBe 
v«neB,  the  Atdkne  lalflea,  and  the  sMLrea  of  Enniui  And  lAdfina* 
and  irfadieatM  to  the  RMiana  the  ittvenrion  of  diia  apcdes  of  0^ 
l^osMoMy ftr  which, he  eonteadBy  thiy  hul ii»' HMWinlte  pauU'y 
of  theGi«ek>» 

CmtLiaM9j^'-*J0UiMbiio  de  SttidO^  SmtamfWH  Lii0mSf. 
Halle,  16^8.  4to. 

Cofii^i>V9.^-^Qft4B9tura^^Partef  dtut,  quorum  i^erdDeCu 
ccroms  Vita  et  Ltbria^^AUera  Ciceronii  Libros  permuMs  lods 
emendiU,  Lips.  1754*   Svo, 

*CBU6nj8.*-jLiiwr  qf  the  Soman  Poet*.  London^  1733.  % 
Vob.  l%iu>» 

•  Vol  II.  p.  492. 
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^Ebbrhabbt.— (7&er  den  Zusiand  der  SckSnen  fVusen* 
sch^fien  beiden  Romem.    Alton,  ISOl^  8vo. 

This  work  was  written  by  a  Swede,  and  in  the  Swedish  language. 
It  contains,  in  its  original  form,  a  very  superficial  and  inaccorate 
sketch  of  the  subject ;  but  some  Talui^bl^  notes  and  oorrections  ac« 
company  the  German  translation. 

^Fabbicius*—- £i6/to/Aeca  Latino,  digesta  et  aucla  ifi%€}i« 
tia  J<h  Aug.  Emeiti.  Lips.  1773*  S  Tom*  6to. 

The  well-known  and  justly-esteemed  BiUiotheca  of  Fabricitts, 
giTes  an  account  of  all  the  Latin  writers  fimm  Plautns  to  Marcilm 
CapeDa.  In  most  of  the  articles  we  have  a  biographical  sketeh  of 
the  author— a  list  of  his  writings— an  account  of  the  most  anthori* 
tative  MSS.  of  his  works—of  the  best  editions  and  of  the  most  ce« 
lebrated  translationa  in  the  modern  languages  of  Eoiope. 

^FuHBMAKNw— jEToiuSttcA  deT  ClasiUckm  IMeratur,  oder 
Afddtung  zur  KeninUs  der  GriechUchen  und  Romudi/cn  das* 
suchen  SckfjfUteUer,  ihren  MchrifUny  und  der  beeUn  auegabeu, 
und  ubersetzungen  derselben.    Rudobtadt,  1809— -10. 

Two  of  die  TohHnes  of  tibia  work  relate  to  Reman  litentore.  It 
Is  chiefly  bibliographical,  eontaining  very  ftdl  accounts  of  the  edi- 
tions  and  translalions  of  the  Classics  which  have  appeared,  particn* 
larly  in  Germany  ;  bat  there  are  also  some  critical  accounts  of  the 
Works' of  llio  Roman  autiion^  these  srechiefiy  extracted  firom  Jour* 
aals  and  Reriewa,  and,  in  conse^/iienae,  the  author  freqpieiitly  re« 
peats  the  same  tUng  in  different  words^  and  still  more  frequently 
oontradicts  himselfl 

^TvnvMAjnt^-^Ankkitt^zur  GesckichUder  ClauiickmlM 
ieraiur  der  Grkchen  tind  Homer,    Rudolstadt,  1816. 
An  abridisement  of  the  nreeedins  work. 


9 

♦FuNccius.— D^  Origine  et  PuerUia,  De  Adoleecentia,  Vu 
rili  JEiate,  et  Senectute  Lingua  Latinos.    Frankfort,  1720. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  learned  and  valuable  works  extant  on  the 
subject  of  Latin  literature.  In  the  first  tract,  De  PueriHa,  the  au« 
thor  chiefly  treats  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Roman  language. 
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^OAUDENTlua  PAOANiNcs^De  PhiUmphux  ap.  Bomanot 
Oriu  ei  PfTfgressu.  Pisa,  1643, 4. 

A  ¥cry  dull  and  imperfect  account  of  the  state  of  philofiopby  among 
the  Romans,  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  time  of  Boethivs. 

*Mart.  Hankius.-— De  Romanarutn  Rerwn  Scriptoribus. 

Lips.  1687*  4to. 

The  first  part  of  this  work  contains  a  succinct  account  of  the  an- 
cient Roman  Annalists  and  Historians.  The  latter  part  rdates  to 
modem  writers  who  treated  of  Roman  aflSiirs. 

*Th.  Christ.  Harlbs. — Introductio  in  Notitiam  Liiiera* 

turcB Romafue,  inprimis  Scriptorum  Latinorum.  Noriberg,  1781. 

2  Tom.  8ya 

The  work  of  Harles,  as  far  as  it  extends,  is  written  on  the  same 
plan,  and  is  much  of  the  same  description,  as  the  Bibliotheca  of  Fa- 
bricius.  It  is  not  continued  farther,  however,  than^  the  Augustan 
age  inclusive. 

*Th.  Christ.  Harles.-— Br^wtor  Notitia  Litteraturce  Bo- 
nmnce,  inprimis  Scriptorum  Laiinomm.  Li])S.  1788.  1  Tom. 
8vo. 

*Th.  Chbibt*  Hablss.— -iSiipp/emento  ad  Breviarem  No* 
titiam  IMieraturw  Bomana*    Lips.  1788.   2  Tom.  8yo. 

This  work  and  the  preceding,  are  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Iniro^ 
duetto;  but  bring  down  the  history  of  Roman  writers,  and  the 
editions  of  their  works,  to  the  latest  periods.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  these  works  of  Harles  had  not  been  incorpDirated  into 
one ;  since  taken  separately,  each  is  incompletej  and  ooUectiTely, 
they  abound  in  repetitions. 

*C.  F.  KLVQjjiiia,^^Supplementa  ad  Breworem  Notitiam 
Litteraturce  Bomatue.  Lips.  1817* 

This  Supplement  to  Harles,  contains  an  account  of  the  editioms 
of  the  Classics  which  had  appeared  chiefly  in  Germany,  subsequent 
to  the  publication  of  thcBrevior  Notitia. 
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KoniQ-^^De  Saiira  Romanorum,   Oldenburgh^  1796* 

KRiBOK.^-Duz/rt&e  de  Feterum  Romanorum  Peregrinatwnu 
bus  Acadetnicis.    Jenae,  1704^  4to. 

Lso  (Annibal  di).— Memorte  di  Pacuvio,  Neapol.  1763. 

MxiBBOTTO. — De  PracipHts  rerum  Ramanarum  Scriptori'' 
bus.  Berlin,  1792.  folio. 

*MuLLER. — Einleiiung  zu  Kentniss  und  Gehrauche  der  aU 
ten  Lateinischen  Schrifhleiier,  Dresden,  1747'    5  Tom.  8vo. 

•MoiNB  d'Obgeval. — Cmsiderations  stir  le  Prqgres  dcs 
Belles  Lettres  chez  les  Romains,    Paris,  1749* 

•08ANNU8.— ^«a/<?cto  Critica,  Poesis  Romanorum  saenicce 
reliquias  illuslraniia,  Berlin,  I716. 

This  is  a  work  of  considerable  ingenuity  and  research.  It  con- 
tains some  discussion  concerning  the  date  at  which  rc^lar  comc« 
dies  and  tragedies  were  first  exhibited  at  Rome ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  comparisons  between  the  Fragments  of  the  ancient 
Latin  Dramatists,  and  the  corresponding  passages  in  the  Greek  ori-< 
ginals. 

•Sagittarius  {CAS^.y^Commentatio  de  Vila  et  Scriptis 
Liv.Andronici,  N^tvihEnnii,  Cacilii,  Paciivii,  Auii,  Aiiilii,  Ln- 
cilii,  Afranii,  Calonis.  Altenburg,  I672. 

This  is  a  small  volume  of  1 10  pages,  which  has  now  become  ex« 
tremely  scarce. 

Sagittarius  (Casp.) — De  Vita,  scriptis,  ediiionibus,  inters 
preiibus,  lectione,  aique  imiialione  Plauti,  Terentii,  Ciceronis. 
Altenburg,  1071' 

*ScHOELL. — Ilisioire  Abreg^'c  de  la  Litterature  Romalne* 
Paris,  1815.    4  Tom.   8vo. 
See  above.    Preface,  p.  xxi. 
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*TinAwomat»'^SiariadeliaLeUerafura  Jialiana.  Modem, 
1787.  Tom.  L  aod  II. 
ScealMive.   Fke&ce,  p.  ud. 

*VoBeiU8  (Gbbabd)^— 'J>e  Hisioridi  Laiimt  Ubri  trti. 
Lugd.  Bat.  1651. 


*WAL€MUJ»,^^HiitoriaCriikajMtbiaLingu^.  Lips.  1761- 
*ZiBOLBB.— J>e  Mimis  Romanorum,  Gotting.  1789' 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


Rom. 

Diet. 

1 

A.U.C. 

A.U.C. 

L.  AndronicuB 

534 

Naevius    .     . 

550 

Enoius     .     . 

515 

585 

Plautus    .     . 

525 

570 

Cncilius  .     . 

586 

Terence   .     . 

560 

594 

PacuFius  •     . 

534 

624 

Attius      .     . 

584 

664 

Ludlius  .     • 

605 

659? 

Lucretius     . 

658 

702 

Catullus  .     . 

667 

708? 

Laberius  .     . 

710 

Cato    .    .     • 

519 

605 

Varro  .     .     . 

637 

727 

Sallust     .     . 

668 

Cesar      .     . 

656 

709 

Cicero      .    • 

647 

710 

INDEX. 


Agriculture^  Advantages  of  Italy  for^  vol.  ii.  p.  S«*ld. 

Andaa^  Q.  Valerius^  Latin  Annalist^  ii.  130. 

Antipater^  Cfdiua^  Latin  Annalist^  ii.  127. 

Antonius^  Marcus^  character  of  hia  eloquence^  ii.  Sll«    His  deaths 

S14. 
Arcesilaus  founds  iStie  New  Academy^  ii.  375. 
Asellio^  Sempronius^  Latin  Annalist^  ii.  127. 
Atellane  Fables^  i.  378. 
Attius^  his  tragedies^  L  350. 

Brutna,  his  Historical  Epitomes^  ii.  194. 

Cecilius^  his  Comedies^  i.-S68. 

Ciedna,  his  history^  ii.  194. 

Cfesar  compared  with  Xenophon^  ii.  1 69.  His  Commentaries^  1 70^ 
180.  His  Ephemeris^  whether  the  same  work  with  his  Commen- 
taries^ 182.    His  Anticajtones,  183.     His  Analogia^  186. 

Calviis^  Lidnius^  his  Epigrams^  i.  540.    His  Orations,  ii.  236. 

Carmen  Saliare,  i.  48. 

Cameades  teaches  the  Greek  philosophy  at  Rome,  ii.  382. 

Cato,  the  Censor,  his  work  on  Agriculture,  ii.  15 — 22.  His  Ora« 
tions,  22.    His  work  De  Originibus,  25.    On  Medicine,  29 — 32. 

Catullus,  i.  454. 

Cethegus,  Marcus,  an  orator,  ii.  198. 

Cicero,  his  Orations,  ii.  274—348.  Compared  with  Demosthenes, 
348.  His  works  on  Rhetoric,  351 — 370.  De  Oratore,  353.  Bru- 
tus, 359.  The  Orator,  361.  Topica,  364.  Rhetorica  ad  Heren* 
nium,  inquiry  concerning  the  author  of,  366.  His  philosophi- 
cal works — ^De  L^bus,  403.  De  Finibus,  415.  Tusculane 
Disputationes,  428.  ]De  Natura  Deonim,  441.  De  Offidia,  468. 
De  Senectute,  472.  His  Epistles,  488. 
Vol.  II. 
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Columna  Rostrata^  inscription  on  the,  i.  51. 
Cotta,  his  style  of  oratory,  ii.  921. 

Crassos,  Lucius,  character  of  his  eloquence^  ii.  217.    His  death, 
216.    Compared  with  Antony,  218. 

Decemviral  Laws,  ii.  244. 

Dialogue,  remarks  on  this  species  of  compodtion,  iL  352. 

Eloquence,  Roman,  commencement  of,  ii.  196. 

Enmus,  his  tragedies,  i.  90.    Annals,  108.    Translation  of  Euhe- 

merus,  133. 
Etruscans,  their  origin,  i.  6«    Theur  oonquestSj  17.    Religion,  21. 

Arts,  32. 
Euguhian  Tahles,  i.  54. 

Fahius  Pictor,  Latin  Annalist,  ii.  117. 
Fratres  Arvales,  hymn  of  the,  i.  47. 

Galha,  Sergius,  an  orator,  ii.  199. 
Gracchi,  oratory  of  the,  ii«  203. 

Hirtius,  his  continuation  of  Cssar's  Commentaries,  iL  190. 

History,  Roman,  uncertainty  of,  ii.  95 — 123. 

Hortensius,  his  luxury  ana  magnificence,  ii.  224.    His  villas  at 

Tusculum,  Bauli,  and  Laurentum,  226.    Character  of  his  do* 

quence,  229.    His  descendants,  235.    Note. 

Jurisconsults,  Roman^  account  of  the,  ii.  248. 

Laberius,  L  551. 

Lfldius,  his  oratory  compared  with  that  of  Sdpio,  iL  200. 

Latin  Language,  its  origin,  i.  27.    Its  changes,  66. 

Laws,  Roman,  ii.  240 — ^250. 

Leges  R^;ifi,  ii.  241. 

LiyiuB  Andronicus,  i.  66—74. 

Lucceius,  his  history  of  the  Social  War,  ii.  193. 
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